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CHAPTER  I. 

MIDDLEHAJi'S    MURDER. 

MiDDLEHAif*8.       Toothing  more  nor 
leas.     Fat,  black  letters  on  a  worn  brass 
pbUe,  screwed  on  to  a  sliabby  old  swing- 
ing door,  its  upper  half  of  smeared,  bad 
glass  in  prison  betw^een  two  sets  of  bars  ; 
iu   lower  of  wood,    once   brown  and 
Tamisbed,  now    paintless,  notched,  and 
indented  with  the  boot-heels  of  coming 
and  going  clerks,   vrhose   ears   bristled 
witb  pens,  whose  mouths  were  tempo- 
rary receptacles  for  pendant  straps   or 
tape,  whose   hands    were    laden   with 
enormons  black    leather  pouches,  bills 
for  acceptance  or  payment  flattering  be- 
tween their  fingers,  and  who  bad  only 
their  knees  and  feet  left,  with  which  to 
plunge  at   Middlebam's  door.     Clerks 
came  and  went  all  day,  and   customers, 
too,  for  the  matter  of  that,  for  Middle- . 
ham's  was  a  bank.     A  bank  in  a  narrow 
little  lane,  forming  the  connecting  link 
between  two  great  thoroughfares  in  the 
city,  with  a  provision  merchant's  next 
door  to  it.     Few  strangers  ever  com- 
menced business  with  Middleham's,  but 
the  old  families  who  had  shown  their 
confidence  in  the  founder  of  the   house 
more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago 
banked  with  it  still ;  all  the  scions  of 
the  old  families  starting  for  themselves, 
took  to  Middleham's  as  naturally  as  to 
shaving,   and    spread   its   business  far 
and  wide.     Hugh  Middleham,  who  rep- 
resented the  firm   in    1860,  could  recol- 
lect that  when  he  was  taken  mto  part- 
nership with  his   father,  some  five^nd- 
twenty  years  before,  the  bank  had  not 
iialf  the  number  of  accounts  open,  and  [ 


yet  there  were  few  new  names  in  the 
ledgers,  no  increase  in  the  number  of 
clerks  behind  the  counter,  and  no  de- 
crease in  the  dinginess,  the  ink-spotted- 
ness,  and  the  shabbiness  of  the  counter 
itself,  and,  in  fact,  of  the  entire  es- 
tablishment. 

People  said,  and  said  truly,  that  half  the 
success  of  the  bank  was  due  to  Hugh 
Middleham  himself.  Though  a  shrewd 
and  sensible  man,  making  his  ordinary  in- 
vestments with  discretion,  but  not  above 
an  occasional  speculative  flight  for  a  small 
amount,  and  with  earned  money,  there 
were  many  commercial  men  in  the  city 
of  London  who  were  his  equal  in  knowl- 
edge of  finance ;  it  was  his  manner,  so 
frank  and  apparently  sincere  with  men, 
so  polished  and  courtier-like  with  women, 
to  which  Hugh  Middleham  was  indebt- 
ed for  his  luck.  When  he  was  a  young 
man  it  had  won  him  a  pretty,  grace- 
ful girl,  with  a  pretty  little  fortune,  for 
his  wife  ;  and  now  that  he  was  a  white- 
haired,  fresh-colored  old  gentleman,  in- 
variably in  a  blue  coat,  buff  waistcoat, 
and  gray  trowsers,  whom  the  pretty 
girl  had  long  since  left  a  widower,  the 
same  luck  seemed  to  attend  him.  Al- 
though there  was  no  lady  to  take  the 
position  of  hostess,  Mr.  Middleham's 
garden-parties,  on  the  Thames,  were 
attended  by  those  persons  whom  the 
fashionable  world  most  delights  to  honor 
and  he  had  the  opportunity — of  which 
he  but  seldom  took  advantage—of  in- 
timacy at  some  of  the  best  houses.  He 
was,  in  his  later  years  at  least,  a  quiet, 
domestic  little  man,  happiest  in  potter- 
ing about  his  fine  grounds,  and  giving 
directions  to  the  gardeners,  and  in  lying 
out  in  his  punt  on  the  river,  in  the  shade 
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of  the  overhanging  trees,  reading 
Horace.  Occasionally,  perhaps  once  or 
twice  a  month,  he  would  inhabit  some 
rooms  over  the  bank,  which  he  had  fur- 
nished when  a  bachelor,  and  which  he 
still  used  when  business  matters  de- 
tained him  in  town. 

One  morning  when  the  provision 
merchant,  who  lived  at  Highbury,  and 
invariably  came  into  the  city  occupying 
the  same  seat  on  the  same  omnibus, 
descended  at  the  comer  of  the  lan^,  he 
found  the  narrow  space  usually  taken 
up  by  his  own  vans  occupied  by  a 
pushing,  surging  mkss  of  humanity — a 
crowd  which  ebbed  and  flowed,  elbow- 
ed and  fought,  and  was  hoarse  and  mad 
with  excitement.  The  provision  mer^ 
chant's  first  idea  was  that  his  premises 
were  on  fire.  But  when  he  found  no 
trace  of  smoke  or  fiame,  he  was  reas- 
sured. It  was  round  Middleham's  prem- 
ises that  the  crowd  was  fighting,  and  at 
Middleham's  door  were  stationed  two 
policemen.  The  provision  merchant, 
whose  healthy  color,  startled  by  his  first 
fright,  had  come  back  to  his  pendulous 
cheeks,  turned  pale  again.  He  kept  a 
tolerably  heavy  account  at  Middleham's, 
as  his  father  and  grandfather  had  done 
before  him,  and  over  and  above  the 
ordinary  balance,  there  was  a  special 
sum  of  five  thousand  pounds,  paid  in 
last  week,  and  destined  to  be  that  day 
remitted  to  his  Irish  bacon-factors,  and 
it  was  plain  that  the  bank  was  broke  ! 
And  yet  there  were  none  of  the  usual 
signs  of  a  house  which  had  stopped 
payment ;  clerks  went  in  and  out  be- 
tween the  policemen,  and  no  written  or 
printed  notice  of  any  kind  was  posted 
on  the  open  doors.  The  provision 
merchant  could  not  make  it  out,  and 
fiung  himself  into  ihe  crowd,  and  by 
dint  of  stamping  on  feet,  and  twisting 
his  elbows  into  stomachs  and  faces, 
struggled  to  the  doorstep  and  was  landed 
within  the  rescuing  clutch  of  one  of 
the  constables,  to  whom  he  was  known, 
and  to  whom  he  gaspingly  addressed 
the  question : 

"What's  the  matter?" 

The  officer,  a  full-fed  personage,  said, 
in  a  fat  whisper : 

"  Murder  I " 

"What?"  shrieked    the    provision 
merchant. 

^'Murder/' repeated,  the  policeman. 


"  Mr.  Middleham — ^op  there !  "  and  he 
jerked  his  thumb  in  the  direction  ol 
the  upper-story. 

"Good  Lord,  how  did  it  happen? 
Who  did  it  ?  Have  they  caught  him  ? 
Tell  us  all  about  it  I "  said  the  provision 
merchant. 

But  the  constable  pushed  him  gently 
off,  murmuring : 

'•  No  rime  now,  sir.  They'll  tell  you 
all  about  it  in  your  place,  they  know  all 
the  particulars  there." 

The  news  was  true.  Mr.  Middleham 
had  been  up  town  and  at  his  business 
as  usual  on  the  previous  day,  and  late 
in  the  afternoon  had  sent  a  message 
to  the  hou8eke^)er,  the  only  person 
who  resided  on  the  premises,  announce- 
ing  his  intention  of  sleeping  at  the  bank 
that  night,  and  desire^  that  his  rooms 
might  be  prepared.  He  left  the  bank 
shortly  before  the  closing  hour,  and  re- 
turned about  nine  in  the  evening. 
Where  he  had  been  in  the  interval  was 
not  precisely  known,  but  he  was  believed 
to  have  walked  to  his  club  at  the  West- 
end,  and  to  have  dined  there,  which  was 
his  ordinary  practice  when  he  remained 
in  town.  At  half-past  ten  the  house- 
keeper, who  had  been  for  thirty  years 
in  the  service  of  the  family,  took  her  mas- 
ter a  jug  of  hot  water,  which,  with  the 
spirit-case  and'  the  sugar-basin,  she 
placed  by  his  side  on  the  table  at  which 
he  was  working  at  accounts.  With  the 
freedom  which  such  length  of  service 
gave  her,  the  woman  expressed  her 
regret  that  her  master  should  be  en- 
gaged in  business  matters  so  late,  and 
Mr.  Middleham  replied  pleasantly, 
avowing  that  though  work  was  little 
more  irksome  to  him  than  when  he 
started  in  life,  he  should  not  then  be 
occupying  himself  but  for  the  absence 
on  a  confidential  mission  on  the  Con- 
tinent of  Mr.  Heath,  the  principal 
cashier.  Mr.  Heath,  however,  was  ex- 
pected back  the  next  day,  and  Mr. 
Middleham  laughingly  assured  the  house- 
keeper that  she  should  not  see  him  for 
a  long  time,  as  he  intended  to  pass  his 
evenings  regularly  at  Loddonford  until 
the  bad  weather  set  in.  The  woman 
then  wished  him  good-night  and  left 
him.  That  was  the  last  time  he  was 
seen  alive. 

There' was  seldom  any  occasion  to 
waken  Mr.  Middleham.    Amongst  his 
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oooBtry  liafato  was  one  of  early  rising, 
and  wkea  he  slept  in  London  he  was 
generall J  np  at  seven  o'clock,  and  had 
s  stroll  before  breakfast.  When,  there- 
fore, on  the  next  morning  eight  o'clock 
came  and  there  were  no  signs  of  her 
master,  the  housekeeper  ^cied  that, 
tired  out  with  the  previous  night's  work, 
he  must  have  overslept  himself,  and 
gtnng  to  his  room,  tipped  at  the  door. 
There  was  no  reply,  and  believing  him 
to  be  asleep,  the  woman  went  away,  re- 
tnming  in  half-an-honr's  time,  when  she 
repeated  her  knocdung,  again  without 
effect.  By  this  time  Mr.  Frodsham, 
the  second  derk,  who  in  the  absence  of 
Mr.  Heath,  the  principal  cashier,  at- 
tended early  to  make  preparations  for 
the  opening  of  the  Ixuik,  had  arrived, 
and  the  hoosekeeper,  somewhat  nervous, 
went  down  stairs,  and  besought  him  to 
accompany  her  to  her  master's  door. 
Mr.  Frodsham,  a  highly  respectable  but 
radier  stupid  elderly  man,  declined, 
pleading  that  to  arouse  Mr.  Middleham 
was  no  part  of  his  duty  ;  but  finding  it 
necessary  to  obtain  the  key  of  the 
strong  room  which  was  in  Mr.  Middle- 
ham's  possession,  he  consented,  and  the 
two  proceeded  together  to  the  chamber 
door. 

The  woman  knocked,  and  still  there 
was  no  reply.  Then  Mr.  Frodsham 
tried  his  hand  at  rapping,  and,  finding 
it  of  no  avail,  touched  the  door-handle. 
To  his  surprise  it  turned  within  his 
grasp. 

They  entered.  The  chamber  was 
daric,  the  Venetian  blinds  being  down. 
Noiselessly  they  advanced  a  few  steps  ; 
then  halted. 

«<  Mr.  Middleham  ! "  said  the  clerk. 

**  Are  you  awake,  sir  ? "  asked  the 
housekeeper. 

No  reply.  No  sound  at  all  save  the 
ticking  of  the  old-fashioned  clock  on 
the   mantel-piece. 

**•  He  sleeps  heavily,  ma'am,"  whis- 
pered Mr.  Frodsham. 

^  Tm  afraid  he's  ill,"  said  the  house- 
keeper, in  the  same  tone.  ^Such  a 
regular  gentleman,  and — ^wiU  you  mind 
palling  up  the  blind  ?  " 

The  blinds  pulled  up,  the  small  table 
which  usually  stood  by  the  bedside  was 
diacoTered  to  be  overturned  and  the 
watdi,  pocket4>ook,  and  candlestick  on 
the  ^r.     When   she  saw    this,  the 


woman  turned  deadly  pale  and  burst 
into  tears. 

**  I'm  sure  he's  ill  I "  she  said,  rushing 
to  the  bed  and  drawing  back  the  curtain. 
The  next  moment  she  fell  back  with 
a  scream ;  and  the  old  clerk,  bending 
forward,  saw  his  master's  body  lying 
stiff  and  lifeless  across  the  bed. 

^  Life  had  been  extinct  some  hours 
before  the  discovery  of  the  body, "  said 
a  young  gentleman  of  three-andrtwenty, 
who  was  fetched  from  a  neighboring 
surgery.  ^  The  cause  ?  There  was  not 
much  doubt  about  that ! "  And  the 
young  gentleman  pointed  to  the  face 
of  the  corpse,  which  was  of  a  ghastly^ 
livid  hue,  and  to  the  swollen  throat,  on 
which  there  were  blue  marks,  and 
scratches,  and  indentations. 

A  horrible  idea  flashed  across  Mr* 
Frodsham's  mind. 

""Good  God!  Mr.  Middleham  has 
been  murdered ! " 

*'  Precisely !  "  said  the  young  surgeon, 
who  began  to  look  upon  the  incident 
as  a  great  stroke  of  luck ;  to  see  his 
way  to  being  called  as  a  witness  on  the 
inquest ;  and  to  getting  his  name  into 
the  papers. 

''  Oh ! "  cried  the  housekeeper,  who, 
honestly  and  sincerely  affected,  was 
shedding  tears  copiously,  "  was  my  poor 
master  strangled,  then,  sir?" 

"Strangled  is  the  ordinary  word," 
said  the  surgeon.  ^^The  police  must 
be  sent  for, "  continued  the  young  man, 
who  knew  the  routine  of  these  matters, 
from  having  been  assistant  to  the  di- 
visional surgeon,  *^and  there'll  be  an 
inquest  and  so  on,  at  which,  of  course, 
I  shall  have  to  be  present.  I'll  take 
the  liberty  of  leaving  my  card  upon 
the  mantel-piece ;  I  live  quite  handy 
here.  Good -day,  for  the  present!" 
And  as  he  went  down  stairs,  he  had  a 
pleasant  word  or  two  with  an  old 
acquaintance,  the  sergeant  of  police, 
who  had  been  summoned. 

The  police  investigation  was  of  the 
usual  character.  The  sergeant,  a  type 
of  his  class,  steady,  sturdy,  and  stupid, 
after  a  careful  inspection  of  the  body, 
made  with  a  certain  amount  of  decency 
and  reverence,  announced  his  conviction 
that  ^violence  had  been  used,"  an 
opinion  which  seemed  to  be  infinitely 
consoling  to  the  two  constables  wlu> 
I  accompanied  him^ 
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"  The  crime  being  settled,  '*  prosed 
the  worthy  sergeant,  looking  around 
upon  his  little  audience  of  four,  ^*we 
come  to  the  motive.  And  that, "  he 
added  after  a  pause,"  I  don't  at  present 
see.  It  could  not  be  robbery,  for  here, " 
stooping  down  and  gathering  the  articles 
from  the  floor, "  here  is  deceased's  watch 
and  pocket-book.  If  the  object  of  the  mur- 
derer had  been  robbery,  he  would  not 
have  left  these  behind ! " 

«  What  about  the  bank  ?  "  cned  Mr. 
Frodsham,  growing  impatient. 

"  The  bank  ! "  said  the  sergeant,  "  the 
bank !  I  was  a-comin'  to  that,  sir !  We 
must  see  if  they've  been  up  to  any  of 
their  games  down  stairs." 

**  We  must  take  Mr.  Middleham's 
keys  with  us,  if  you  please,"  said  Mr. 
Frodsham.  '^  There's  one  on  the  bunch 
which  opens  the  safe  in  the  private 
office,  where  the  key  of  the  strong- 
room is  always  kept.  I  must  have  that 
at  once,  to  give  out  the  money,  for  it's 
close  upon  nine  o'clock." 

But  the  bunch  of  keys  was  nowhere 
to  be  found.  The  housekeeper  was 
almost  positive  she  had  noticed  them  at 
her  master's  elbow  when  she  took  up 
the  spirit^^ase  on  the  previous  night, 
and  the  dining-room,  as  well  as  the  bed- 
room, was  thoroughly  searched,  but 
without  any  result. 

What  was  to  be  done  ?  The  time  was 
getting  on  and  the  bank  must  be  opened. 
Then  Mr.  Frodsham  suddenly  recol- 
lected that  young  Danby,  who  acted  as 
a  kind  of  confidential  clerk  and  private 
secretary  to  Mr.  Middleham,  had 
another  key  of  the  safe.  Mr.  Danby 
had  probably  arrived  by  this  time ;  they 
had  better  go  down.  So  they  went 
down,  leaving  the  weeping  housekeeper 
to  perform  the  last  office  for  the  dead 
man  whom  she  had  served  so  long  in 
life  ;  the  sergeant,  who  ever  since  he  had 
heard  of  Mr.  Danby's  having  a  duplicate 
key  of  the  safe,  had  been  solenmly 
endeavoring  to  think,  walking  with 
a  meditative  air,  abstractedly  feeling 
in  the  pocket  of  his  coat  for  his  hand- 
cufifs. 

When  they  reached  the  bank  they 
found  most  of  the  clerks  already  arrived, 
gathered  together  in  a  cluster,  and 
expressing  their  curiosity  as  to  what 
could  have  happened,  the  only  clue 
having  been  some   mysterious    words 


uttered  by  the  office  porter,  who  had 
seen  the  entrance  of  the  constable, 
and  who  had  concluded  therefrom  that 
something  was  "up."  Mr.  Danby^ 
standing  a  little  apart  from  the  otlicrs, 
and  in  the  act  of  changing  his  shooting- 
jacket  for  an  office  coat,  was  quietly 
beckoned  by  Mr.  Frodsham.  He  was 
a  good-looking  youngster  of  four-and- 
twenty,  with  a  frank,  ingenuous  ex- 
pression, crisply  curling  chestnut  hair, 
regular'  jteatures,  and  brilliant  teeth. 

Had  he  a  duplicate  key  of  the  safe  ! 
Certainly  he  had ;  but  why  was  he  ask- 
ed? Was  anything  the  matter?  Mr. 
Frodsham  shrugged  his  shoulders  and 
heaved  a  sigh.  The  sergeant  was  heard 
to  murmur  something  about,  "  words 
took  down"  and  *'not  committing 
yourself ;  "  the  key  was  produced  and 
the  policeman,  Mr.  Frodsham,  and  Mr. 
Danby  walked  into  a  private  office. 

There  was  no  necessity  for  Mr. 
Danby's  key,  for  the  door  of  the  safe 
stood  wide  open.  Mr.  Frodsham  could 
scarcely  believe  his  eyes,  and  young 
Danby  uttered  a  loud  exclamation  of 
astonishment.  The  policeman  looked  on 
in  silence ;  but  the  sergeant  with  his  eye 
on  Mr.  Danby,  repeated  the  handcuff- 
searching  process.  Mr.  Frodsham  was 
the  first  to  speak. 

"  It's  plain  enough  now,"  said  he  ; 
"  there  has  been  robbery  as  well  as 
murder.  The  villains  must  have  been 
disturbed  and  hurried  off,  leaving  the 
door  open ! " 

"  I  don't  know  that,"  said  Mr.  Danby, 
who  had  approached  the  safe.  "  Every- 
thing here  seems  undisturbed ;  and  here 
is  Uie  key  of  the  strong  room  in  its 
usual  position.  Mr.  Middleham  may 
have  forgotten — *' 

"  Better  get  to  the  strong-room, 
please,"  interposed  the  sergeant  ; 
"  talking  is  a  waste  of  time  in  these 
matters." 

The  strong-room  door  was  found 
locked  ;  but  when  it  was  opened,  there 
was  an  end  to  all  doubt  as  to  what  had 
been  done.  The  floor  was  strewn  with 
bits  of  cut  cord  and  tape,  with  seals 
adhering  to  it ;  one  of  the  office  candles, 
in  its  old-fashioned,  heavy  lead  candle- 
stick, was  on  a  shelf ;  two  large  boxes, 
belonging  to  customers,  had  been  forced 
open,  the  chisel  used  in  the  process  lying 
by  them.  Mr.  Frodsham  lifted  a  sunk  lid 
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ID  a  kind  of  counter  across  the  far  end 
of  the  room,  and  looked  eagerly  into 
the  apertnre.  Then  he  cried  out,  and 
heckoned  to  those  who  were  standing 
stapefied,  to  come  to  him. 

'^  There  were  two  thousand  sorereigns 
in  this  till  last  night,"  he  said,  shaking 
all  over.  '*  Two  thousand ;  for  I  count- 
ed them  mjself,  and  now  there's  not 
one— not  a  single  one ! " 

^  Better  look  at  the  notes, "  said  Mr. 
Danh J,  taking  down  something  looking 
like  a  book,  and  unbuckling  the  straps 
suncunding  it.  '*  No ! "  he  said,  run- 
ning his  eyes  and  fingers  rapidly  over 
the  crisp  Bank  of  England  notes,  lying 
flat  on  each  other,  and  divided  into 
packets  of  different  amounts  '*A11 
seems  straight  here ;  the  thieves  must 
have  missed  them." 

"Not  much  of  a  miss  they  didn't 
make,"  observed  the  sergeant  forcibly, 
though  ungrammatically;  "a sovereign 
11  go  anywhere,  but  them  notes  is  no 
good  to  them,  numbers  known  and 
stopped,  must  send  'em  abroad,  getting, 
perhaps,  three  shillin's  in  the  pound,  and 
the  large  ones  not  to  be  fobbed  off  at 
any  price.  They  knew  what  they  was 
about,  this  lot  did,  knew  what  bankin' 
business  meant,  into  the  bargain." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ? " 
adced  Mr.  Frodsham,  indignantly. 

"What  I  say,  sir,"  answered  the 
sen^nt  coolly,  but  with  perfect  respect. 
"  To  my  mind  this  was.  a  put-up  job, 
tins  was ;  the  parties  as  were  in  it  knew 
all  about  the  ins  and  outs  of  this  estab- 
lishment, knew  their  way  all  about  the 
place,  where  the  keys  was  kept,  and 
where  to  lay  their  hands  on  this  or  that ; 
knew  the  chief  cashier — who,  I've  heard, 
is  a  remarkable  smart  man — was  away, 
and  that,  no  offense  to  you  sir,"  turning 
to  Mr.  Frodsham,  ^  things  might  have 
gone  a  little  slack,  and  discipline  not  to  be 
maintained  at  the  usual  very  high  pitch. 
What  they  did  not  know,  and  what  no 
one  could  have  known,  for  he  seems  to 
have  settled  it  all  unexpected,  poor 
gentleman,  was  that  Mr.  Middleham 
intended  to  sleep  at  the  bank  last  night, 
and  that  cost  him  his  life." 

^  Do  you  think  so,  seigeant  ?  "  asked 

Mr.  Frodsham.     "  Good  Lord,  what  an 

awful  idea — such  a  mere  chance    as 

that!" 

^  My  notion  is  that  they  wanted  the 


old  gentleman's  keys,  and  the  old  gen- 
tleman would  not  let  'em  have  'em.  And 
— and  that's  how  it  came  about.  How- 
ever," continued  the  sergeant,  "  this  is  a 
big  business,  sir,  and  I  must  report  it  to 
my  inspector, — ^I'll  leave  my  men  on  the 
premises,  if  you  please,  for  when  the 
news  gets  wind,  I  dare  say  you'll  have 
a  crowd  round  here.  Mr.  Middhiham 
was  a  very  well  known  man,  and  it 
aint  every  day  that  we  has  a  murder  and 
a  bank  robbery  in  the  city." 

As  the  sergeant  passed  out  of  the 
private  door  he  noticed  that  business  had 
commenced  in  the  bank,  and  that  much 
conversation,  upon  what  subject  there 
could  be  no  doubt,  was  being  carried  on, 
across  the  counter.  But  Mr.  Frodsham 
and  young  Danby  returned  to  the  strong- 
room, after  the  former  had  given  out 
the  money  for  the  day,  and  then  pur- 
sued their  investigation.  All  the  deeds 
and  papers,  all  the  bonds  and  securities, 
were  there,  but  a  large  amount  of  jew- 
elry, left  there  for  safe  keeping,  had  van- 
ished, and  Mr.  Danby  hunted  in  vain  for 
some  magnificent  diamond  ornaments, 
deposited  by  a  foreign  customer  of  the 
bank,  which  he  recollected  assisting  Mr. 
Heath  in  cataloguing  and  packing  shortly 
before  the  chief  cashier  went  away. 
By  the  time  they  had  finished  their 
search,  and  made  memoranda  of  what 
they  supposed  to  be  missing,  the  in- 
spector had  visited  the  bedroom,  the 
hue  and  cry  had  spread,  the  lane  was. 
lined  by  the  crowd,  the  news  had 
reached  the  newspaper  offices ;  ragged 
boys,  with  copies  of  "  Third  Ekiition  " 
hanging  over  their  arms,  were  charging 
up  Fleet  Street,  yelling  out,  **  Murder — 
banker — robbery."  The  whole  London 
world  took  it  up,  and  ^^  Middleham's 
murder "  was  at  once  installed  as  the 
topic  of  the  day. 

Middleham's  murder  !  It  was  years 
since  a  crime  had  been  committed  under 
circumstances  of  such  daring  atrocity, 
years  since  a  victim  of  such  position, 
and  so  well  known,  had  been  selected. 

Middleham's  murder!  For  murder 
it  was,  though  some  would-be  wiseacres 
hinted  at  suicide.  The  coroner  held 
an  inquest,  and  the  jury  brought  in  a 
verdict  of  '^  willful  murder,  against 
some  person  or  persons  unknown." 
Unknown  they  were,  and  unknown  they 
seemed     likely    to    remain,    for     the 
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police  were  quite  unable  to  hit  npon 
their  track. 


CHAPTER  n. 

UR.  MIBDLEHAM'S   NI£CE« 

Chaponk  House,  on  the  verge  of 
Hampstead  heath,  was  occupied  by  the 
Misses  Griggs  as  a  seminary  for  young 
ladies. 

At  this  epoch  in  our  story,  all  the 
pupils  had  left  for  the  summer  holidays, 
save  two,  Grace  Middleham,  the  niece 
of  the  murdered  banker,  and  Anne 
Studley,  daughter  of  Captain  Studley, 
of  whom  we  shall  learn  more  later  in 
our  story.  These  two  girls  are  to  play 
leading  parts  in  this  story,  and  it  will 
be  best  for  us  to  -study  them  physi- 
cally and  mentally.  They  are  both 
handsome,  but  of  distinct  types.  This 
is  Anne  Studley,  the  tall,  strongly-made 
girl,  with  dark  hair  and  complexion, 
and  resolute,  earnest  eyes  ;  distinguish- 
•ed  and  intellectual  looking  though, 
rather  than  pretty,  with  a  long  low 
forehead,  a  short  curling  upper-lip 
and  a  round  firm  chin  ;  her  manner  is 
•quick  and  excited,  and  she  illustrates  her 
-conversation  with  abundant  gesture. 
Not  that  she  speaks  very  much,  for 
nature,  and  the  small  experience  she 
has  already  had  of  the  world,  have  con- 
bined  to  make  her  a  thinker,  and  when 
with  her  constant  companion,  Grace 
Middleham,  she  is  not  called  upon  to 
put  in  many  words,  for  Grace  is  a 
determined  prattler.  One  of  those 
pretty,  fair«haired  girls,  with  soft,  reg- 
ular features,  and  timid  manners  and 
gentle  voices,  who  are  perpetually 
cooing  about  everything,  and  who, 
though  almost  always  in  want  of  support 
or  advice,  or  assistance,  render  it  almost 
impossible  for  one  to  help,  owing  to 
their  multiplicity  of  words,  and  their 
paucity  of  sense.  Even  at  that  moment, 
though  she  knew  that  her  time  with 
Anne  was  precious,  and  was  most  anx- 
ious to  hear  details  of  her  friend's 
future  plans,  she  scarcely  gave  her  an 
opportunity  of  replying  to  her  own 
innumerable  questions. 

"  What  kind  of  looking  man  is  your 


father?"  asked  Grace.  "Ton  don't 
mind  my  putting  such  personal  ques- 
tions, do  you  dear  ?  Fm  really  interest- 
ed about  it!" 

'^  A  tall,  thin,  elderly  man  with  iron- 
gray  hair  and  heavy  grizzled  mustache," 
said  Anne,  ^  loolang  like  a  soldier, 
with  an  upright  figure  and  a  smart, 
decided  manner.  Generally  very  grave, 
but  studiously  polite  to  ladies  in  an  old- 
fashioned,  formal  way.  I  don't  know 
anything  else  noticeable  about  him !  " 

'^  It  must  be  the  same ! "  said  Grace. 
"  I  particularly  remember  the  way  in 
which  he  bowed  when  uncle  introduced 
him  to  me,  so  different  from  the  half 
ghame-faced  manner  in  which  young 
men  pull  off  their  hats,  as  though  they 
knew  the  sacrifice  they  were  making  and 
it  was  almost  too  much  to  expect  from 
them  !  How  strange  now,  to  think  T 
should  have  met  your  father  !  " 

^  I  almost  wonder  papa  has  never 
spoken  of  Mr.  Middleham,  for  he  haa 
often  heard  me  talk  of  you,"  said  Anne ; 
"  but  he  is  very  reticent,  and  when  we 
are  together  I  generally  chatter  for 
both  of  us ! " 

*^  It  was  not  at  uncle's  house  that  I 
saw  Captain  Studley,"  said  Grac©. 
^'  He  was  walking  down  the  village,  and 
I  have  an  odd  kind  of  idea  in  my  head, 
and  yet  that  can't  be  possible,  that 
uncle  said  he  lived  there." 

"  That  must  be  purely  an  effort  of 
imagination,  dear,"  said  Anne  with 
a  grave  smile  ;  "  from  the  description 
you  have  often  given  me  of  your  quiet, 
retired  Loddonford,  it  is,  I  should  think, 
the  very  last  place  in  which  papa  could 
pitch  his  tent,  if  indeed,  he  should  ever 
give  up  the  wandering  life  which  he  has 
led  so  long." 

"  Oh,  it  will  be  all  right,  Anne,  and 
you  must  insist  upon  his  settling  down 
in  some  nice  house  in  London,"  said 
Grace,  with  the  easy  conviction  of  on© 
who  has  generally  had  her  own  way. 
*<  You  should  get  some  of  Captain 
Studley's  friends  to  help  you  in  persuad- 
ing him." 

'*  You  seem  to  forget  that  I  know 
none  of  papa's  friends.  Grade ;  that  T 
scarcely  know  anything  of  him,"  she 
added,  but  in  an  undertone  that  her 
companion  did  not  hear. 

"  I  thought  you  might  have  seen 
them  at  the  hotel,  or  that  they  might 
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have  gone  to  the  theatre  with  you," 
argued  Graoe. 

^  Now  you  remind  me,  I  was  intro- 
duced to  the  gentleman  who  went  with 
us  to  the  theatre  one  night,  hut  I  had 
almost  forgotten  his  existence.  His 
name  was  Heath." 

^'  Now  I  am  sure  that  it  must  he 
Captain  Studley  whom  I  saw  at  Lod- 
donford,"  cried  Grace  in  great  exulta- 
tion; *'for  I  have  often  heard  uncle 
speak  of  Mr.  Heath,  who  is  the  chief 
cashier  in  the  hank." 

''  Your  argument  is  not  a  very  close 
one,  dear,"  said  Anne,  smiling  again  ; 
*^  but  still  what  you  say  is  quite  possi- 
ble. What  kind  of  a  man  is  your  Mr. 
Heath  ?  The  gentleman  I  met  was 
tall  and  dark." 

^  I  don't  know  that  I  ever  saw  Mr. 
Heath,"  said  Grace ;  ^  and  if  I  bad  I 
should  certainly  not  have  taken  any  par- 
ticular notice  of  him,  as  one  of  the 
clerks." 

**  What  can  this  girl  want  ? "  said 
Anne,  at  this  moment  observing  the 
servant  making  signs  at  the  gate ;  '^  it  is 
evidently  to  us  she  is  beckoning !  Do 
you  want  us,  Mary  ?  Is  anything  the 
matter?"  '' Please,  miss,'  said  the 
girl,  scarcely  able  to  speak  for  lack 
of  breath,  '^  Miss  Middleham  b  wanted 
at  once !  A  gentleman's  come  to  see  her, 
and  Miss  Martha  wishes  her  to  oome 
back  immediate." 

"  We  shall  be  there  almost  as  soon  as 
you,  Mary,"  said  Anne.  And  the  girls 
returned  to  the  house  together. 

Miss  Hannah  met  them  in  the  gar- 
den. Anne  noticed  at  once  that  the  old 
lady  was  laboring  under  unusual  emo- 
tion. Her  voice  quivered,  and  her  poor 
withered  hand,  in  its  net-mitten,  shook 
visibly  as  she  laid  it  on  Grace's  shoul- 
der. "  Is  uncle  in  the  drawing-room. 
Miss  Hannah  ?  "  asked  Grace. 

"  It's — ^its  not  your  uncle,  dear ;  it's  a 
gentleman  from  the  bank,"  said  the  old 
lady.  "  He  says  he  must  see  you  at 
once!  Do  you  know,  dear-r~don't  be 
frightened — ^but,  I  think  he  brings  bad 
Dews  for  you  I " 

''  Bad  news  I"  cried  the  girls  simultar 
neously. 

*^  He  said  as  much  to  us,  and — and 
Martha  told  me  to  break  it  to  you — 
«nd — €uid  now  I've  done  it !  God  bless 
you,  my  dear,  and  sustain  you  in  your 


trouble ! "  And  the  poor  old  lady  burst 
into  a  fit  of  tears. 

"  You  will  come  with  me,  Anne,  and 
hear  what  this  is  ?  "  said  Grace  in  a  low 
voice.  She  was  very  pale,  and  her  lips 
were  tight  set 

"  Of  course,  dear,  if  you  wish  it," 
replied  Anne,  pressing  her  arm.  As 
they  entered  the  room,  a  gentleman,  who 
had  his  back  to  them,  turned  round. 
A  tall,  dark,  very  handsome  man,  in 
whom  Anne  Studley  recognized  her 
father's  friend,  Mr.  Heath. 


CHAPTER  nL 

KB.   MIDDLEHAM'S    CLERKS. 

Mr.  Heath  turned,  and  confronted 
the  young  ladies  as  they  entered  the 
room. 

Surely  there  were  few  better  bred 
looking  men  than  this,  dressed  simply, 
yet  in  perfect  taste,  and  having  a  cold, 
stem  numner,  more  fitted  for  a  duke  than 
a  clerk. 

The  bow  which  he  made  was  compre- 
hensive and  included  them  both,  but  he 
gave  no  further  recognition  to  Anne 
just  then,  addressing  himself  wholly  to 
Grace.  **  I  come  to  you  on  a  very  sad 
errand.  Miss  Middleham,"  he  said,  in  a 
voice  which  he  had  successfully  tried  to 
make  sympathetic,  though  his  manner 
was  formal  and  business-like.  ^'  I  have 
some  bad  news  to  break  to  you. " 

'^  My  uncle  is  ill,  I  presume,"  said 
Grace,  who  was  really  very  much  fright- 
ened. Anne  looked  at  Mr.  Heath  in 
painful  anxiety,  but  though  his  eyes  lit 
on  hers  for  an  instant,  there  was  no 
response  in  them,  and  he  turned  again 
to  Grace,  as  he  said,  '^  The  news  is  even 
worse  than  you  seem  to  imagine.  Mr. 
Middleham  is  dead ! " 

Grace  felt  very  faint,  and  would 
have  fallen  had  not  Anne  been  by  her 
side,  encircling  her  promptly  with  her 
strong  arm,  and  whispering  words  of 
comfort  in  her  ear.  Mr.  Heath  mark- 
ed this  proceeding,  and  looked  on  in  si- 
lent i^proval.  When  Grace  was  a  lit- 
tle recovered  she  said,  ^^How  very 
dreadful  I  It  must  have  been  very  sud- 
den I  I  had  a  letter  from  him  only  yes- 
terday I 
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"It  was  very  sudden/'  said  Mr. 
Heath, "  and  under  very  painful  circum- 
stances. It  would  be  merely  false  deli- 
cacy in  me,  Miss  Middleham,  to  attempt 
to  disguise  from  you  a  fact  which  you 
must  know  within  the  next  few  hours. 
Your  uncle  was  murdered  ! " 

"  Murdered  !  "  cried  Grace  in  a  low, 
horror-stricken  tone,  clinging  more 
closely  to  her  companion.  "Why, 
whom  could  he  have  offended  ?  IJe  was 
the  kindest-hearted  man  in  the  world, 
and,  I  should  say,  had  not  a  single 
enemy." 

"  Very  likely,"  said  Mr.  Heath, 
whose  manner  had  become  sterner  and 
more  business-like  than  ever.  "But 
there  was  apparently  no  question  of 
private  feeling  in  this  deed,  which  was 
committed  for  the  purpose  of  robbery. 
The  bank  has  been  plundered  of  a  large 
amount  of  gold  and  valuable  jewelry, 
and  it  is  supposed  that  in  struggling 
with  the  scoundrels  to  defend  his  keys 
Mr.  Middleham  lost  his  life.  These 
are  the  details  told  to  me,  for  I  was  un- 
fortunately away  at  the  time  of  the  oc- 
currence, having  only  returned  two 
hours  ago  from  Hamburg." 

Grace  hid  her  weeping  face  on  her 
friend's  breast,  and  Anne,  knowing  it 
was  best  that  her  sorrow  should  have 
Its  vent,  did  not  attempt  to  console  her 
with  words,  but  merely  sustained  and 
patted  her  pretty  head.  Mr.  Heath 
looked  on  at  the  group  with  a  critical 
eye,  and  with  some  slight  sensation  of 
pleasure  for  a  couple  of  minutes,  then 
he  began  to  drum  with  his  fingers  on 
the  chimney-piece  against  which  he 
was  leaning.  Anne's  quick  ear  caught 
the  sound,  and  she  looked  up  at  once. 
There  was  an  expression  of  impatience 
in  Mr.  Heath's  ^Etce,  which  fully  bore 
out  the  impression  she  had  received 
from  the  noise. 

"You  must  bear  up,  my  sweet 
Grade,"  she  whispered  in  the  girl's 
ear ;  "  the  gentleman  has  something 
more  to  say  to  you."  Then,  raising  her 
head,  she  said,  not  without  a  certain 
air  of  defiance,  "You  must  be  good 
enough  to  excuse  Miss  Middleham,  who 
is  naturally  very  much  overcome  at 
this  intelligence.  You  are,  doubtless, 
the  bearer  of  some  proposition  as  to 
what  she  shall  do,  as  you  are  perfectly 
well  aware  that  all  had  been  settled  for 


her  to  go  to  her  uncle's  house  at  Lod- 
donford  this  very  day,  and  not  to  return 
again  to  school." 

"  I  heard  something  of  this  from 
Mrs.  Baker,  the  housekeeper  at  the 
bank,  to  whom  Mr.  Midddeham  had 
mentioned  it,  "  said  "Mi.  Heath  coldly. 

"  There  was  no  private  intimacy  be- 
tween us,  and  he  rarely,  if  ever,  spoke  to 
me  of  any  but  business  matters.  But  as 
I  enjoyed  his  confidence  in  those  it  has 
been  considered  advisable  that  I  should 
come  here  and  settle  with  this  young 
lady  as  to  her  present  movements." 

"  Has  Miss  Middleham  to  decide  that 
for  herself  ?  "  asked  Anne. 

"  She  can  say  what  she  would  wish 
to  do  for  the  next  few  days,"  said  Mr. 
Heath ;  "  whether  to  remain  here  or  go 
to  Loddonford.  When  Mr.  Middleham's 
will  is  read  we  shall,  no  doubt,  find  that 
he,  who  was  such  a  thorough  man  of 
business,  has  expressed  his  wishes  as 
to  what  his  niece  shall  do  in  the  event 
of  his  death." 

"  Then,  what  is  to  be  decided  merely 
relates  to  the  next  few  days  ?  You 
have  heard  what  this  gentleman  has 
said,  dear,"  she  continued,  turning  to 
Grace,  "  and  it  is  now  for  you  to  state 
your  wishes." 

"Oh,  let  me  stay  here  if  you  please. 
I  could  not  go  anywhere  else  just  now  ! 
Let  me  stay  here  with  you,  Anne !  " 

"That  seems  the  easiest  and  most 
sensible  plan,"  said  Mr.  Heath,  who 
had  had  quit«  enough  of  this  scene,  and 
was  anxious  to  go.  ^^  I  imagine  that  the 
ladies  of  the  house  will  make  no  objec- 
tion, and  we  may  consider  the  matter 
decided." 

"  Not  quite,"  said  Anne,  with  a  ris- 
ing fiush,  for  she  was  annoyed  at  his 
off-hand,  imperious  way ;  "  Miss  Middle- 
ham wishes  me  to  stay  with  her." 

"  Oh,  yes,  Anne !  I  couldn't  remain 
here  without  you  !  Fancy  having  only- 
Miss  Hannah  and  IVfiss  Martha  at  such 
a  time  !     Oh,  do  stay,  Anne  ! " 

"  If  it  rested  with  myself,  there  would 
be  no  difficulty,  dear, "  said  Anne ; 
"  but,  as  you  know,  I  have  told  papa 
that  this  is  the  day  for  the  closing  of 
the  school.  He  has  probably  made  his 
plans  about  me,  and  he  may  not  like  to 
alter  them." 

All  the  time  she  was  speaking,  Anne 
was  conscious   that  Mr.  Heath's  dark 
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ejes  were  fixed  upon  her,  and  she  burn- 
ed with  shame  and  indignation,  as  she 
felt  that  he  undoubtedly  would  remark 
the  want  of  confidence  with  which  her 
father  treated  her.  There  was,  however, 
no  change  in  bis  tone  as  he  said : 

**  I  think  I  may  yentore  an  opinion  on 
that  point.  I  have  the  honor  of  speak- 
ing to  Miss  Studlej.  I  did  not  recog- 
nize joa  at  first,  bat  when  you  spoke, 
the  likeness  dawned  upon  me.  I  have, 
as  jou  know,  the  pleasure  of  Captain 
Studlej's  acquaintance,  and  I  think  I 
may  venture  to  say  that  he  wiU  consent 
to  your  remaining  with  your  friend. 
I  shall  see  him  this  evening  and  will 
send  you  his  answer  to-morrow.  Does 
that  assurance  satisfy  your  scruples  ?  " 

^*  Certainly,"  said  Anne ;  then  with 
slight  hesitation,  '^  provided  you  are 
oertain  of  seeing  papa  this  evening. 
At  present  he  understands  that  I  am 
leaving  here  to-day,  and  I  am  very 
particular  that,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
the  engagement  entered  into  should  be 
kept" 

''That  is  an  unmistakable  sign  of 
your  being  Captain  Studley's  daughter," 
said  Mr.  Heath,  with  the  nearest  ap- 
proadi  to  a  smile  which  he  had  per- 
mitted himself  during  the  interview; 
'^but  I  think  I  can  absolve  you  on 
this  occasion.  I  will  promise  you  that 
I  wOl  see  your  &ther,  and  represent  to 
him  the  absolute  necessity  of  your  re- 
maining with  Miss  Middleham  while 
she  is  here.  It  will  be  but  for  a  few 
days,"  he  added,  dropping  his  voice, 
^  as  the  funeral  is  fixed  for  Thursday, 
when  the  will  will  be  read,  and  Mr. 
liliddleham's  wishes  as  regards  the  dis- 
position of  his  niece  will  be  known. 
May  I  take  my  leave  in  the  certainty 
that  you  will  bear  Miss  Middleham 
company  until  then  ?  " 

*^  Ton  may,"  said  Anne.  ^*  I  shall 
not  stir  from  here  until  I  receive  papa's 
directions  that  I  may  do  so." 

^  Then  I  will  go  at  once ! "  said  Mr. 
Heath. 

'^  Good-day,  Miss  Middleham.  Your 
friend.  Miss  Studley,  has  been  good 
enough  to  undertake  to  remain  with 
you  until  something  as  to  your  future 
is  decided.  I  shall  probably  have  to 
communicate  with  you  from  time  to 
time,  though  I  may  not  always  be  able 
to  do  it  in  person,  as  affairs  at  the  bank 


are  naturally  in  confusion  owing  to 
this  unexpected  event,  and  I  am  required 
there.  Good-day,  Miss  Studley  1  You 
shall  be  sure  to  have  your  father's  au- 
thority for  what  you  have  kindly  under- 
taken, immediately  after  I  have  seen 
him."  He  did  not  attempt  to  shake 
hands  with  either  of  the  girls,  but  with 
a  cold  inclination  of  his  head,  withdrew 
from  their  presence. 

"  Strong-minded  young  woman  that 
daughter  of  Ned  Studley's,"  he  said  to 
himself  as  he  whirled  away  townwards 
in  the  Hansom  cab  which  had  been 
awaiting  him  ;  ^  prompt,  clear,  and  de- 
termined, as  old  Ned  himself.  Coming 
home,  eh  ?  I  don't  see  quite  how  that 
will  suit  the  Loddonford  menage,  though 
how  he  has  contrived  to  keep  her  so 
long  at  school  is  more  than  I  can  make 
out.  She  must  be  getting  on  for  nine- 
teen, and  so  must  her  friend,  though 
she's  a  very  different  style  of  person. 
I  should  not  think  Ned  will  have  any 
difficulty  in  planting  his  daughter  on 
Miss  Middleham,  if  he's  so  inclined. 
That  fair  girl  can't  do  anything  for  her- 
self, and  is  entirely  reliant  on  '  Anne, 
dear,'  and  as  she  will  have  plenty  of 
money,  she  may  as  well  keep  both  of 
them  ;  more  especially  as  '  Anne,  dear,' 
will  be  considerably  in  our  way. 
I  shall  suggest  that  to  Ned  Studley." 
And  Mr.  Heath  folded  his  arms  across 
his  chest,  and  lapsed  into  a  brown  study 
out  of  which  he  roused  himself  from 
time  to  time,  to  make  some  entries  and 
calculations  in  a  memorandum-book, 
and  then  again  fell  a-thinking. 

Meanwhile,  the  two  girls  had  again 
strolled  out  on  the  heath  and  seated 
themselves  in  their  favorite  spot.  Grace 
seemed  to  have  recovered  herself  con- 
siderably, and  to  have  much  less  need 
of  Anne's  sustaining  arm,  which  again 
encircled  her. 

"^  This  is  a  most  awful  thing  to  have 
happened,  my  sweet  Grace,"  said  Anne, 
"I  fear  you  will  feel  the  shock  very 
much ! " 

"  Yes,  dear,"  said  Grace.  "  Oh,  of 
course,  I  know  I  shall.  I  wonder  what 
will  become  of  me — ^where  I  shall  be 
sent  to  live,  I  mean." 

"  Poor  old  man,"  mused  Anne. 
"  What  a  dreadful  ending !  Strangled  m 
his  bed  fighting  ^ith  his  last  breath  to 
defend  the  keys  which  were  his  trust." 
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**  It*8  quite  horrible,'*  said  Grace ;  "  I 
Buppose  I  shall  have  to  go  to  Madame 
Sturm,  she  is  the  only  person  I  can 
think  of.  She  is  a  kind  of  second 
cousin  of  mine,  and  always  lives  abroad«" 

"Do  you  know,"  continued  Anne, 
not  heeding  her,  "  that  though  I  never 
saw  your  uncle,  I  can^picture  the  scene 
quite  vividly  to  myself.  Stories  of  mur- 
der have  always  had  a  kind  of  hideous 
fascination  for  me.  I  have  pored  over 
them  until  I  could  almost  fancy  the 
deed  done  before  my  eyes.' 

'<  Dear  me,  how  dreadful !  "  said 
Grace.  **  I  suppose  it  will  be  Madame 
Sturm !  But  only  fancy,  Anne,  if  uncle 
has  made  no  provision  for  me  in  his  will, 
or  has  not  made  a  will  at  all ;  and  these 
people  who  are  so  methodical  in  all 
other  matters,  are  frequently  very  care- 
less about  that.  I  shall  have  to  go  out  as 
a  governess,  or  do  something  to  get  my 
living." 

"  That  is  a  prospect  which,  applied 
to  myself,  has  not  the  least  terror,  but 
is  rather  agreeaUe  than  otherwise,"  said 
Anne.  "  No  doubt  you,  who  have 
been  brought  up  with  other  expectations 
would  feel  it  differently.  But  I  don't 
think,  dear,  you  have  much  to  fear. 
Your  uncle  was  too  just  a  man  not  to 
take  care  of  you,  and  too  business-like 
not  to  provide  for  any  contingency." 

^'  Then  it  will  be  Madame  Sturm !  " 
said  Grace.  "You  would  come  and 
see  me  there,  wouldn't  you,  dear  ?  " 

*^  I  suppose  my  coming  would  depend 
a  good  deal  upon  where  I  was,"  said 
Anne ;  "  but,  as  I  have  already  told 
you,  I  am  entirely  in  the  dark  as  to 
what  I  may  do  in  the  future.  At 
present  I  do  not  even  know  whether 
papa  may  not  be  annoyed  with  me  for 
having  settled  to  remain  here." 

But  the  next  day  brought  a  solution 
to  this  doubt.  Early  in  the  afternoon 
Miss  Studley  was  informed  that  "  a 
gentleman  from  the  bank  wished  to 
speak  to  her,"  and,  on  repairing  to  the 
drawing-room,  accompanied  by  Grace, 
Anne  found,  instead  of  Mr.  Heath, 
whom  she  had  expected,  a  fair  young 
man  with  a  boyish  figure,  a  quantity  of 
chestnut  hair  parted  down  the  middle 
of  his  comely  head,  blue  eyes,  and  reg- 
ular features.   He  was  very  well  dressed. 

"  Miss  Studley  ?  "  said  the  young 
gentleman    in   evident  doubt,  looking 


from  one  to  the  other  of  the  girls  as 
they  entered  the  room. 

"  I  am  Miss  Studley,"  said  Anne, 
with  a  grave  bow ;  though  Grace,  who 
seemed  quite  to  have  recovered  from 
the  shock  of  the  previous  day,  whispered 
in  her  ear,  **  let  me  speak. ' 

"  I  must  apologize,"  said  the  young 
gentleman,  who  looked  pleased  at  the 
intelligence, "  for  intruding  on  you,  and 
for  being  obliged  to  introduce  myself. 
My  name  is  Danby.  Walter  Dauby  ; 
here  is  my  card,"  and  he  lai(l  it  on  the 
table ;  "  and  my  friend  Heath  has  asked 
me  to  come  to  you  as  a  bearer  of  a 
message  from  him." 

^  You  are  one  of  the  clerks  in  the 
bank,  sir  ?  "  asked  Anne. 

"  Yes,"  resumed  Mr.  Danby,  **  I  am 
to  tell  you,  Miss  Studley,  that  Mr. 
Heath  saw  Captain  Studley  last  night, 
according  to  promise,  and  that  there  is 
no  objection  to  you  remaining  here  with 
Miss  Middleham.  When>  Miss  Middle* 
ham  goes.  Captain  Studley  will  either 
come  or  send  for  you.  That  was  the 
message,"  said  Mr.  Danby,  who,  all  the 
time  he  was  speaking,  kept  his  blue  eyes 
fixed  on  Anne,  in  frank,  involuntary 
admiration. 

"  Thank  you,  very  much,  for  hrin^ 
ing  it,  Mr.  Danby,"  said  Anne.  "  I 
should  have  introduced  you  to  my  friend 
Miss  Middleham.  That  is  pleasant  news 
that  Mr.  Danby  brings,  is  it  not, 
Grace  ?  " 

^  Very  pleasant  for  me,  dear,  though 
I'm  afraid  it  will  be  dull  enough  for 
you  to  have  to  remain  here.  Has  any- 
thing been  settled  about-^my-^any  of 
the — arrangements — ^Mr.  Danby  ?  "  ask 
ed  Grace,  in  hesitation. 

"  The  funeral  is  fixed  for  Thursday,** 
said  Mr.  Danby,  quickly  comprehend- 
ing what  was  meant ;  '^  and  as  the 
will  is  only  read  after  the  return  from 
the  cemetery  nothing  can  be  definitely- 
known  until  then." 

''  I  fear,  from  your  silence  on  the 
point,  that  nothing  further  has  been 
discovered  about  the  murder,"  said 
Anne. 

'^  There  is  at  present  not  the  remotest 
clue  to  the  murderers.  The  police  are 
pottering  about  the  premises,  and 
making  the  usual  investigation;  bat 
we  all  know,"  said  Mr.  Danby,  speak- 
ing as  though  he  was  at  least   sixt j 
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years  old  and  had  passed  his  life  in  such 
matters,  "  we  all  know  how  much  that 
is  worth.  And  yet  it  ought  not  to 
be  a  difficult  matter  to  catch  them. 
They  carried  off  some  splendid  jewelry 
which  could  be  recognized  at  once  if 
they  attempted  to  sell  it.  I  myself 
could  swear  to  it  in  any  court  of 
justice  in  the  land." 

^  That  ought  to  lead  to  their  deteo- 
don,"  said  Anne. 

^  And  sooner  or  later  it  will ;  I  feel 
conyinced  of  that.  Now,  I'm  afraid  I 
must  take  my  leave.  I  hope  to  be 
selected  again  as  the  bearer  of  news 
to  you.  Miss  Studley.  Can  I  say  any- 
thing to  Mr.  Heath  from  you,  Miss 
Middleham  ?  I  shall  only  be  too  de- 
lighted to  be  of  seryice."  And  Mr. 
Danby  bowed  himself  out  of  the  room. 

He,  too,  had  his  reflections  in  the  cab 
which  bore  him  town  wards.  He  was  not 
a  very  wise  young  man,  and  was,  per- 
haps, a  little  conceited.  But  he  was 
bom  and  bred  a  gentleman,  honorable, 
upright,  and  true ;  and  he  thought  on 
his  homeward  driye  that  he  had  never 
seen  a  girl  who  had  taken  his  fancy  so 
much  as  Anne  Studley. 

<"  That's  what  I  call  a  horrid  little 
man,"  said  Grace,  as  soon  as  the  door 
had  closed  behind  him. 

'^  I  do  not  see  that  you  have  any 
cause  for  saying  so,  Grace,"  said  Anne 
warmly.  ^*  He  struck  me  as  being  per- 
fectly gentlemanly  and  polite,  and 
nothing  could  be  kinder  than  the  way  in 
which  he  offered  his  services  to  you." 

"  Oh,  you  dear  Anne !  how  easily  you 
can  be  taken  in ! "  cried  Grace,  laughing 
and  clapping  her  hands.  ^  A  companion 
to  the  ^Gardener's  Daughter,'  by 
Tennyson,  to  be  called  the  '  Captain's 
Daughter,'  by — ^let  me  look  at  his  card 
— ^by  Walter  Danby.  What  a  pretty 
little  name !  And  he  belongs  to  a  club, 
too — ^what  of  that !  you  will  have  to 
make  him  give  up  his  club  when  you're 
married,  Anne." 

"  I  wiU  think  of  what  you  say,  dear, 
when  the  time  arrives,"  said  Anne, 
with  a  faint  smile.  She  had  had 
enough  of  the  joke,  but  nevertheless 
she  took  the  card  which  Grace  had 
thrown  on  to  the  table,  and  when  she 
was  alone  in  her  room,  locked  it  away 
in  her  desk  among  the  few  treasures 
she  possessed. 


During  the  next  three  days,  when 
they  were  left  to  themselves,  the  girls 
talked  a  great  deal  about  Mr.  Danby, 
for  the  subject  was  one  on  which  Grace 
thought  she  rather  shone  in  the  exercise 
of  her  wit,  while,  though  Anne  always 
pretended,  annoyance,  it  was  secretly 
agreeable  to  her.  On  the  fourth  morn- 
ing Mr.  Danby  came  again,  and  Grace 
acknowledged  to  herself  how  good-look- 
ing he  was  as  he  advanced  towards  them 
— ^they  were  in  the  drawing-room — with 
a  bright  flush  on  his  cheeks.  ''  This 
time,"  he  said,  after  the  first  salutation, 
^'  I  am  the  bearer  of  a  missive  for  each 
of  you.  This,"  taking  from  his  pocket 
a  square  blue  envelope  inscribed  in  broad 
round  characters, ''  was  given  to  me  for 
you.  Miss  Middleham,  by  old  Mr.  Hick- 
man, the  lawyer,  who  has  been  con- 
stantly at  the  bank  for  the  last  few 
days.  Your  packet  is  not  so  formidable- 
looking,  Miss  Studley ;  only  this  little 
note  which  Mr.  Heath  asked  me  to  hand 
to  you."  And  as  he  handed  it  to  her 
their  eyes  met,  both  earnest,  his  ardently, 
hers  quietly,  and  each  full  of  information 
for  the  other. 

^  Don't  read  yours  until  we  see  what 
is  in  mine,  Anne,"  said  Grace ;  '^  this  is  a 
most  terrible-looking  communication, 
and  I  fancy  all  my  future  life  depends 
on  what  it  says !  " 

"Mine  will  keep  very  well,  dear," 
said  Anne,  glancing  at  the  address  of 
the  note  which  she  held  in  her  hand. 
"  It  is  from  papa,  and  no  doubt  contains 
his  directions  as  to  what  I  am  to  do. 
Read  yours,  Grace,  I  am  all  impatience 
to  hear  your  fate." 

Grace  broke  the  big  red  seal  bearing 
the  letters  H.  &  H.,  in  old-fashioned 
boldness,  without  the  slightest  attempt 
at  monogammatic  combination,  unfold- 
ing the  square  stiff  sheet  of  quarto  paper, 
r^id  as  follows : 

"  96  SsRLE  Stbeet,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields. 
"  Deab  Madam.— We  have  to  inform  you 
that  your  deceased  uncle,  the  late  Mr.  WilLiain 
Geoi^ge  Middleham,  has  by  will,  dated  3d 
January  last,  constituted  you,  on  attainini?  your 
majority,  his  sole  heiress  and  residuary'  legatee. 
The  will  further  provides  that  should  the 
testator's  decease  take  place  —  as  has  un- 
fortunately proved  the  case — whUe  you  were 
under  age,  you  should  be  domiciled  until  the 
attainment  of  your  majority  with  your  relative, 
Madame  Sturm,  she  being  paid  such  a  yearly 
stipend  for  your  maintenance,  etc,  as  may  be 
agreed  upon  between  her  and  Mr.  Ilillman, 
the  executor  of  the  wilL  Pursuant  to  these 
instructions,    we    have    communicated    with 
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Madame  Sturm,  who  \n  now  regidinj?  No.  100 
rappclHdorf  AUee,  Bonn,  on  the  Rhine,  and 
ehould  she  accept  the  charge,  our  Mr.  Hillman 
will  be  with  you  on  Monday  next,  at  6  p.m., 
for  the  purpose  of  escorting  you  by  the  night 
uuiil  to  tJiat  place.    Your  obedient  servants, 

"  Hillman  and  Hicks." 

*'  That  is  indeed  good  news  about  the 
money/'  said  Anne,  as  Grace  finished 
the  letter.  '^  I  was  sure  Mr.  Middleham's 
sense  of  justice  would  hare  prompted 
him  to  take  care  of  you." 

"  Oh,  is  it  not  excellent  ?"  said  Grace. 
''And  you  see  it  is  to  be  Madame 
Sturm's  after  all.  There's  no  doubt 
about  her  taking  me,  I  should  think ; 
she  will  be  only  too  glad  of '  the  stipend.' 
And  your  note,  Anne ;  you  have  not 
told  me  what  that  was  about." 

"  I  will  tell  you  presently,  dear ;  it 
was  not  of  much  importance,"  said 
Anne,  who  had  read  it,  and  quietly 
placed  it  in  her  breast.  It  consist^  only 
of  a  few  lines,  running  thus : 

"  Deab  Anne.— Your  friend  leaves  Hamp- 
0tead,  I  find,  on  Monday  ;  so  be  at  the  Padding- 
ton  Station  a  few  minutes  before  five  on  that 
day,  and  look  out  fur  me.    Aff ectionatelv  yours, 

*"E.S.'' 

"  P.  S.  — Dou*t  make  any  ^shing  arrangements 
about  correspondence  with  Miss  Middleham,  or 
going  to  see  her,  or  anytliing  of  tliat  kind.  I 
want  you  to  forget  her,  and  every  one  and 
everything  conuerted  with  your  school-days, 
and  to  b^on  a  new  life.  I  am  urgent  on  this 
point,  80  please  attend  to  it" 

"  Mr.  Heath  told  me  I  was  to  bring 
back  an  answer  to  the  lawyer's  letter, 
Miss  Middleham,"  said  Mr.  Danby.  ^'  I 
merely  suggest  this,  without  any  wish 
to  hurry  you." 

"  Well,  then,  Fll  write  it  at  once. 
Will  you  come  and  help  me,  Anne? 
Oh,  no,  of  course  not ;  there's  not  the 
least  occasion  for  it,"  she  added,  looking 
at  her  companion  ;  ^'  I  can  do  it  per- 
fectly by  my sel  f .  I've  only  to  say  I'll  be 
ready  for  old  Mr.  What's-his-name  on 
Monday.  Don't  you  think,  Anne,  you 
had  better  take  Mr.  Danby  into  the 
garden  while  I  am  writing  ?  It  is  so 
Tery  hot  in  this  room."  And,  smiling  to 
herself  at  the  readiness  with  which  this 
piece  of  stratagem — the  first  she  had 
ever  attempted — was  adopted,  Grace 
applied  herself  to  writing  her  note. 

She  had  written,  and  sealed  it,  and 
looked  into  the  ^^  Beauties  of  the  British 
Poets,"  and  shaken  up  a  very  streaky 
bottle  of  Alum  Bay  sand,  to  try  and 
get  the  contents  to  mix,  before   Anne 


and  Mr.  Danby  returned.  Then  Mr. 
Danby  took  the  note,  and  his  leave — 
Anne,  at  Grace's  suggestion,  accompany- 
ing him  to  the  door. 

^'  I  am  sure  no  manoeuvring  mamma 
could  be  better  to  you  than  I  am,  dear," 
said  Grace,  with  a  laugh,  when  Anne 
returned.  "  I  feel  that  I  arranged  the 
two  opportunities  with  the  most  con- 
summate tact,  and  I  only  hope  you  both 
took  advantage  of  them ! " 

^  You  are  a  ridiculous  little  goose," 
said  Anne,  again  blushing,  ^'  and  I  don't 
understand  what  you  mean." 

^  I  am  not  very  clever,  I  know,  but 
I  have  eyes  in  my  head,"  said  Grace* 
'^  Of  course,  I'm  not  surprised  at  the 
little  man's  being  taken  with  you,  but 
that  you,  my  sober,  grave  darling,  should 
return  it  so  quickly-— oh,  it's  no  use  your 
shaking  your  head,  I  watched  you  when 
he  came  into  the  room,  and  all  the  time 
he  was  talking  just  now,  and  I'm  certain 
of  it.  He  is  a  very  nice  little  man,  dear, 
and  very  nice-looking,  and  I'm  sure  I 
don't  see  why — " 

"  Will  you  give  your  attention  for 
one  minute  to  something  serious,"  in- 
terrupted Anne.  *^  That  note  I  received 
was  from  papa.  I  could  not  speak  before 
Mr.  Danby,  but  in  it  he  orders  me  to 
give  up  all  further  communication  with 
you,  and  any  hope  of  seeing  yoa 
again !  " 

'^  Not  see  me  again !  No  further  com- 
munication I  Why,  what  on  earth  does 
he  mean  ?  What  are  his  reasons  ?  '* 
cried  Grace,  sobered  in  an  instant. 

"  I  told  you  before,  he  never  gives 
any  reasons,  dear ;  he  simple  issues  his 
orders — ^which  I  am  bound  to  obey  I  " 
said  Anne,  with  a  sigh. 

'*  Yes,  but  I  am  not  bound  to  obe^ 
Captain  Studley's  orders,  and  I  don'l 
intend  to,  that's  more  I "  said  Grace 
firing  up.  **  He  cannot  prevent  1x13 
writing  to  you,  I  suppose  ?  " 

'^  But  if  you  had  no  answers,  dear 
you  would  soon  grow  tired  of  writing,' 
said  Anne.  ^^  No,  I  fear  we  must  giv< 
up  all  our  pleasant  plans  for  the  future.' 

"  I  will  not  give  them  up,  "  sail 
Grace  petulantly.  ^'  You  are  not  goin^ 
to  be  under  your  father's  dominion  a] 
your  life,  and — ^and  besides,  I  have  ; 
kind  of  presentiment  about  this,  whid 
I  cannot  explain.  We  must  arrang 
some  method  of  communication,  in  caa 
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of  oar  urgently  wanting  to  see  each 
other,  Anne." 

^  It  would  not  be  difficult,  dear/'  said 
Anne.  ^'  We  could  arrange  some  catch- 
word as  a  signal,  and  state  what  we 
If  anted,  in  a  guarded  manner,  in  an  ad- 
rertisement  in  the  Times.  We  must 
fix  upon  some  word,  and  take  care  to 
remember  it.  It  should  be  something 
striking.     AVliat  shall  it  be  ?  " 

"  I  think  'spero'  is  a  nice  word,'* 
said  Grace,  ^  and  very  safe,  because 
it's  Latin  and  no  one  would  think  that 
girls  would  use  it.** 

^  Stop  "  said  Anne,  ^^  walls  have  ears 
in  this  seminary.  I  will  whisper  you  the 
word,"  and  suiting  the  action  to  the  word, 
she  gave  the  secret  signal  which  was  to 
be  known  only  to  themselves  when  dan- 
ger or  distress  should,  in  the  future, 
threaten  either  of  them. 

When  the  tinae  for  final  parting  ar- 
rived, there  was  a  very  sad  scene. 
Grace  completely  broke  down  and  wept 
profusely,  and  even  Anne's  sterner  na- 
ture gave  way. 

"  If  ever  you  are  in  trouble,  my  dar- 
ling, be  sure  to  let  me  know,"  were 
Grace*8  last  words. 

**  Be  sure  of  that,"  said  Anne,  whose 
wms  were  round  her.  "  God  bless  and 
guard  you,  my  pet!     Remember  '  Toc- 
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What  could  have  brought  Mr.  Dan- 
by  to  the  Paddington  Station  ?  Anne  no- 
ticed him  directly  she  arrived,  looking 
about  in  a  listless,  purposeless  way. 
Ue  caught  her  eye  at  once,  raised  his 
hat,  and  seemed  about  to  approach  her. 
But  the  next  minute  she  felt  a  touch  on 
her  shoulder,  and  looking  round,  saw 
her  father. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

BPIDBSS    AND   A   FLT. 

CAPTAIN  Stitdlet  smiled  upon  his 
daughter,  and  greeted  her  with  a  friend- 
ly hand-pressure.  He  did  not  treat  her 
to  a^  paternal  kiss,  because  he  had  a 
special  horror  of  making  himself  ridicu- 
lottt,and  there  were  plenty  of  people 
looking  on  who,  as  he  flattered  himself, 
would  not  guess  the  exact  relationship 
ktweea  himself  and  Anne,  and  might 
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put  a  false  construction  on  the  embrace. 
He  was,  as  Anne  had  describe<l  him,  a 
handsome  man  of  about  iifty-fivc,  with 
keen  black  eyes  and  hawk-like  pruiile, 
a  partially  bald  head  fringed  with  care- 
fully-arranged gray  hair,  grizzled  whis- 
kers and  mustache.  His  clothes  were 
quiet  in  color  and  well  made,  thoui^h 
with  something  sporting  in  their  cut  ; 
the  gray  trowsers  rather  tight  to  the 
leg,  the  long  scarf  with  the  plain  gold 
horsehoe-pin,  the  cut-away  coat  with  the 
pockets  at  the  side,  and  the  white  hat 
with  the  black  band.  At  the  same  time 
it  must  be  allowed  that  the  style  was 
purely  sporting,  and  not  in  the  least 
slangy.  Some  of  Captain  Studley's 
friends  were  in  the  habit  of  saying  that 
he  ^'looked  like  a  duke.'*  In  society 
he  could  assume  very  pleasant  manners 
and  pass  for  being  a  frank,  convivial 
creature,  but  by  nature  he  was  rather 
reticent  and  reserved.  Now,  at  the 
very  moment  of  meeting  him,  Anne 
could  not  make  up  her  mind  whether 
or  not  her  father  had  observed  her  in- 
terchange of  salutation  with  Mr 
Danby ;  he  had  said  nothing  about  it 
but  that,  with  Captain  Studley,  by  no 
means  was  to  be  taken  as  a  reason  for 
his  not  having  been  cognizant  of  the 
entire  proceeding. 

'*  You  are  decidedly  improved,  Anne,** 
said  the  captain,  eyeing  his  daughter 
with  the  glance  of  a  connoisseur,  as  she 
sat  opposite  to  him  in  the  railway  car- 
riage of  which  they  were  the  sole  oc- 
cupants. "You  have  become  set  and 
womanly.  There  was  a  tendency  to 
gangling  about  you  when  we  last  met, 
which  was  rather  terrible ;  but  it  is  al- 
ways so  with  girls  at  that  age,  I  believe* 
I  suppose  you  are  gla<l  to  have  left 
school  ?  " 

"  I  scarcely  know ;  I  have  not  yet 
realized  the  feeling  sufficiently  to  judge 
whether  I  am  glad  or  sorry,"  said 
Anne. 

"  Exactly,"  said  the  captain.  ^'  You 
win  have  some  regret  about  parting 
with  your  school  friends,  that  is  natural 
enough.  There's  Miss  Middleham,  for 
instance." 

"  Yes,"  said  Anne.  "  Was  not  that 
a  dreadful  thing  about  her  uncle  ?  " 

"  About  her  uncle  ?  "  repeated  the 
captain,  looking  hard  at  his  daughter. 
"  Oh,  yes,  to  be  sure — ^that  was  a  dread- 
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ful  thing.  Not  very  bad  for  her,  though, 
as  she  could  not  have  cared  much 
about  him,  and  comes  into  all  the  monej, 
I*m  told.  By-the-way,  that  reminds 
me.  I  wrote  to  you  that  you  must 
give  up  all  communication  and  corres- 
pondence with  Miss  Middleham.  Did 
you  think  that  odd  on  my  part  ?  " 

*^  I  thought  jon  must  have  had  some 
special  reason  for  issuing  those  orders," 
said  Anne.  '^  I  did  not  attempt  to  guess 
what  the  reasons  were.' 

'^  £xactly ;  that  was  quite  right ! 
*  Their's  not  to  reason  why,*  as  Tenny- 
son says.  I  read  that  poem,  the  *  Charge 
of  the  Light  Brigade,'  at  some  penny 
readings  which  they  got  up  last  winter 
at  Loddonford,  with  great  success,"  said 
the  captain,  lifting  his  hat,  and  jauntily 
pushinuf  his  hands  through  his  hair. 

"  Loddonford !  Is  that  where  our 
home  is?  Are  we  going  there  now?" 
cried  Anne,  suddenly  remembering  what 
Grace  had  said. 

'^  I  don't  know  about  our  home,"  said 
the  captain.  ^  Loddonford  is  where  I 
have  a  cottage  for  the  present,  and  where 
we  are  going  now ;  but  I  don't  imagine 
it  will  be  much  of  a  home  for  you.  And 
that  brings  me  back  to  what  I  was 
saying.  Miss  Middleham  is  an  heiress, 
and,  as  such,  a  very  unfit  companion  for 
you  who  have  got  your  own  bread  to 
•earn.  She  would  naturally  fill  your 
head  with  all  kinds  of  foolish  notions, 
and,  equally  naturally,  you  would  be 
very  jealous  of  her  position,  and  think 
that  you  were  very  much  to  be  pitied. 
That  would  not  do  at  all.  Indeed,  if  she 
had  been  coming  down  here,  instead  of 
^oing  to  Germany,  I  should  not  have 
had  you  with  me  at  all,  but  should  have 
found  some  place  for  you  as  governess, 
And  sent  you  straight  off  there." 

"  Oh,  I  am  to  be  a  governess  then ! " 
«aid  Anne,  quietly. 

"  Most  certainly  you  are,"  said  the 
captain.  "You  didn't  think  I  was 
giving  you  such  an  education  as  you've 
had  in  order  that  you  might  tom-fool 
upon  the  stage  ?  That's  the  only  other 
way  for  a  girl  to  make  money,  that  I 
ever  heard  of.  Governess,  companion  ; 
that  kind  of  thing.  You  know  what  I 
mean." 

Yes,  Anne  knew  what  he  meant,  she 
said.  It  was  coming  out  exactly  as  she 
hud  anticipated— exactly  as  she  hud  told 


Grace.  Life  in  all  its  harsh,  stem 
reality  was  about  to  commence  for  her 
at  once.  She  was  not  disappointed, 
though  she  had  hoped  for  some  little 
interval.  After  all,  it  might  be  for  the 
best. 

♦*  By-the-way,  how  did  you  know 
young  Danby?"  asked  the  captain, 
looking  hard  at  her  again.  '^  I  saw 
him  bow  to  you  just  now  at  the  station, 
didn't  I?" 

"  Very  likely,"  said  Anne,  struggling 
to  keep  down  her  rising  color ;  "  he  is 
a  clerk  in  Middleham's  bank." 

'^  Thanks,  very  much,"  said  the  cap- 
tain, with  a  pleasant  smile ;  "  so  far  the 
court  is  with  you,  I  knew  that  already. 
What  I  want  to  know  is  how  you  be- 
came acquainted  with  him  ?  " 

"  Mr.  Danby  had  been  up  once  or 
twice  to  Hampstead  with  messages  for 
Graoe  Middleham  from  Mr.  Heath  and 
the  lawyers,"  said  Anne.  '*  Grace 
Middleham  introduced  him  to  me." 

"  I  see,"  said  the  captain,  "  I  see.  He 
is  a  pleasant  young  man,  but  rather  too 
fast  for  one  in  his  position.  However, 
he  comes  down  to  stay  with  me  at  this 
place  now  and  then,  and,  by  force  of 
example  and  that  kind  of  thing,  he  will 
soon  get  over  that." 

Mr.  Danby  fast!  Mr.  Danby  stay- 
ing at  Loddonford!  Anne  almost 
doubted  the  evidence  of  her  ears.  Whjr 
had  he  never  spoken  to  her  of  his  in- 
timacv  with  her  father  ?  He  must  have 
known  who  she  was,  and  such  conduct 
was  strange,  to  say  the  least  of  it. 

While  she  was  thinking  thus,  the 
speed  of  the  train  began  to  diminish, 
and  her  father  suggested  that  she  should 
get  her  "  traps  "  together,  as  they  were 
approaching  their  destination. 

After  an  hour's  drive  they  arrived 
at  the  deserted  and  rapidly  decaying 
little  house  which  Captain  Stud  ley 
called  his  "  cottage."  Leading  Anne 
through  the  mould-covered  rooms  to  & 
small  apartment  which  was  to  be  her 
chamber,  her  father  left^her,  and  so 
soon  as  the  door  was  dosed  behind  him, 
Anne  lay  her  arms  upon  the  chimney- 
piece,  and  burying  her  head  between 
them,  burst  into  a  great  fit  of  crying. 

It  was  a  foolish  thing  to  do,  as  prao- 

tically  it  could  have  no  beneficial  restdtj 

but,  though  strong-minded,  she  was  but 

I  a  girl  after  all,  and  had  not  seen  enough 
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of  the  world's  ways  as  jet  to  take  hard 
blows  with  a  smiling  face.     Moreover, 
she  was  wretched  at  having  to  part  from 
her  friend,  tired  with  her  journey,  and 
half  dazed  with  the  utter  misery  of  the 
pUice     in   which    she    found    herself. 
Hitherto,  when  she  had  met  her  father, 
she  had  seen  him  at  an  hotel,  which  was 
smart  and  fresh,  and  bright  with  life. 
When    he  had   mentioned   having,    a 
**  cottage,"  Anne's  fancy  had  depicted  a 
little  retreat  on  the  Birket  Foster  model, 
with  swallows  twittering  on  the  thatch- 
ed  roof,   and   roses  clustering    round 
the  pretty   porch ;  and  the   shock  on 
discovering  the  reality  was  too  much  for 
her.     Her  father's  manner,  too,  seemed 
altered.     Formerly  he  had  been  stern 
and  short  in   speech,   but  now   there 
seemed  to  be  about  him  a  heartlessness 
— as  evidenced  in<  his  determination  to 
rid  himself  of  her  at  the   earliest  op- 
p<Mtiniity — which  she  had  never  before 
noticed.     Hiis  in  itself  would  have  in- 
duced her  to  do  her  best  to  meet  his 
wishes  by  seeking  some  situation  ;  and 
as  she  looked  round  the   dreary   room, 
and  saw  through  the  window  the  tangled 
wilderness  enclosed  in  crumbling  walls 
and  brooded  over  by  the  clinging  vapor, 
she  felt  thankful  that  her  father  refused 
her  petition  for  permission  to  stay  there. 
€hi  the  second  evening  after  her  arri- 
val, Anne  was  sitting  alone  in  the  dull 
dining-room,  which  she  had  brightened 
by  the  introduction  here  and  there  of  a 
few  flowers,  and  made  look  more  hab- 
itable by  a  different  arrangement  of 
the  furniture  and  by  the  never-failing 
magic  of  a  woman's  touch,  when   the 
gate-bell  rang,  and,  looking  up,  she  saw 
two  gentlemen   alighting  from  a   fly. 
In  an  instant  she  recognized  Mr.  Heath 
and  Mr.  Danby,  and  as  her  eyes  fell  on 
the  latter,  for  the  first  time  since  she  left 
Hampstead,  she  felt  that  life  was  not  so 
wholly  wretched  as  she  found  it  dur- 
ing the  last  few  days,  and  that   there 
was  some  one  who  took  interest  in  her 
existen<5^     Walter   Danby  had  never 
said  as  much,  and  yet  she  knew  it,'  as 
well  as  if  he  had  spoken  in  the  plainest 
langoage,  saw  it  that  instant  in   the 
bri^t  flush  which  mounted  into  his 
cheeks,  and  the  glad  look  which  shone 
in  his  eyes,  as  he  perceived  her  at  the 
window.     The  next  minute  he  was  in 
the  room,  and  by  her  side. 


"  You  did  not  think  we  should  meet 
again  so  soon,  Miss  Stndley,"  he  said  in 
a  cheery  voice  and  with  a  frank  smile, 
"  and  I  dared  hardly  hope  it." 

^  You  must  have  had  much  clearer 
ideas  on  the  subject  than  I  could  poBsi- 
bly  have,"  said  Anne,  with  something 
of  pique  in  her  tone.  **  Why  did  you 
not  tell  me  that  you  knew  father  ?  that 
you  were  in  the  habit  of  visiting  him  ?  " 

^^  I  did  not  mention  my  acquaintance 
with  Captain  Studley,"  said  Mr.  Danby 
looking  a  little  uncmof or  table,  '^  because 
he  would  have  informed  you  of  it  him- 
self, if  he  desired  you  to  know  it. 
Besides,  I  was  not  certain  that  you 
were  coming  here,  or  that  I  should 
have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  again." 

"  I  never  was  more  astonished  than 
when  I  recognized  you  at  the  gate," 
said  Anne.  *^  That  is  Mr.  Heath  with 
you,  is  it  not  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  replied  Danby  ;  "  he  has  gone 
up  to  the  captain's  den ;  he  has  some  busi« 
ness  to  talk  over,  he  said,  and  did  not 
want  my  company.  You  may  judge  how 
sorry  I  was  to  be  able  to  have  a  few 
minutes  with  you.  And  so  you  were 
surprised  to  see  me !  You  did  not  know 
I  was  a  friend  of  your  father's  ?  " 

'^Oh  yes,  he  had  mentioned  your 
name  to  me ;  he  saw  you  that  day  at 
the  station,  but  somehow  I  never 
thought  you  would  come  while  I  was 
here." 

*'  And  may  I  ask  what  Captain  Stud- 
ley  said  of  me  ?  "  asked  Danby,  looking 
rather  nervous,  "  nothing  very  bad,  I 
hope— only— only  he  has  not  seen  me 
under  quite  the  best  circumstances. 
Of  course,  when  I  first  made  his  ac- 
quaintance, I  had  no  notion  I  should 
ever  see  you,  or^— or  it  might  have  been 
different." 

''  Oh  no,  he  said  nothing  very  bad  of 
you,"  said  Anne,  trying  to  smile, 
"nothing  indeed  of  any  consequence, 
only  just  alluded  to  having  seen  you  at 
Paddington." 

The  subject  was  uncomfortable  to 
her,  and  she  was  glad  to  change  it,  so 
after  a  few  minutes  she  said,  '*  You  will 
be  able  to  make  but  a  flying  visit,  I'm 
afraid,  the  last  train  to  town  leaves 
very  early,  does  it  not  ?  " 

**  Oh,  we're  not  going  back  to-night," 

said   Danby, "  we've  engaged  beds  at 

\the  inn.    We  always  do  t^Ett  when  we 
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come  down  here,  because  we  have — that 
is  to  say,  Heath  and  the  captain  have 
buisness  which  keeps  them  up  very 
late." 

**  It  must  be  very  dull  for  you,  having 
to  sit  by  while  they  are  engaged,"  said 
Anne.     "  How  do  you  amuse  yourself  ?" 

^'  Oh,  no,  not  dull,  I  generally  take  a 
hand — I  mean  a  share  in — ^in  what  they 
are  doing.  It — ^it  helps  to  pass  the 
time,  you  know." 

"Yes,  of  course,"  said  Anne,  who 
was  wondering  to  herself  what  induced 
him  to  take  the  journey  for  the  mere 
purpose  of  sitting  by  whDe  her  father 
and  Heath  were  engaged  in  their 
business.  At  this  moment  the  captain's 
door  was  heard  to  close,  and  the  next  he 
made  his  appearance  in  the  room. 

"  Good  -  evening,  Danby,"  he  said, 
advancing  and  shaking  hands,  "my 
daughter,  I  find,  you  know  already, 
though  you  did  not  expect  to  find  her 
here.  She's  only  making  a  short  stay, 
for  this  is  scarcely  the  place  for  a  young 
lady.  Anne,  tell  the  servant  to  take 
some  candles  into  my  little  study,  my 
den,  as  I  call  it.  Mr.  Heath  is  there 
and  will  be  engaged  for  some  little  time 
in  accounts  and  that  sort  of  thing.  And 
when  you've  done  that  you  can  go  to 
your  own  room,  please.  Mr.  Danby 
and  I  have  some  important  business  to 
transact,  and  we  will  remain  here." 

"  Very  well,  papa,"  said  Anne.  "  Shall 
I  see  you  again  ?  " 

"  I  think  not,"  said  the  captain.  "  We 
may  be  detained  late,  long  after  the  hour 
when  it  is  advisable  you  should  be  in 
bed.  You  had  better  say  good-night 
to  Mr.  Danby,  Anne." 

"Good -night,  and  good-bye.  Miss 
Studley,"  said  Danby,  venturing  to 
press  the  hand  which  she  extended  to 
him,  "  for  we  shall  have  started  in  the 
morning  long  before  you  are  visible,  I 
imagine." 

"  Oh,  yes,  long  before,"  said  the  cap- 
tain. "  Good-night,  Anne.  Mind  Mr. 
Heath  has  two  candles,  at  once."  And, 
as  Anne  left  the  room,  her  father  care- 
fully closed  the  door  after  her. 

"Now,  my  young  friend,"  he  con- 
tinued, when  they  were  alone,  "Mix 
yourself  a  glass  of  grog,  and  let  us  sit 
down  quietly  to  our  tournament.  Wo- 
men are  all  very  well,  but  they  are  some- 
times very  much  in  the  way.     Ah,  you 


don't  think  so  now,  of  course,  but  you 
will  when  you  come  to  my  age.  Thai  girl 
of  mine,  she  must  go  as  soon  as  I  can 
j^nd  a  proper  place  to  send  her  to. 
However,  that  does  not  interest  you. 
Just  help  me  to  wheel  this  table  under 
the  lamp.  So.  And  you  will  find  the 
cards  in  the  drawer  of  the  sideboard 
behind  you.  Hei  e  is  the  key  ;  I  keep 
it  locked  now  my  daughter's  at  home, 
for  all  women  are  afflicted  with  curiosity. 
They  can't  help  it ;  it  is  natural  to  them. 
And  it  is  as  well  to  give  them  as  little 
as  possible  to  find  out." 

"  Do  you  mind  my  setting  light  to 
the  fire,  Captain  Studley  ?  "  asked  Danby. 
"  I  see  it  is  already  laid ;  and  this  room 
strikes  me  as  chilly." 

"  By  ^1  means,"  said  the  captain. 
"  You  will  find  matches  on  the  chimney- 
piece.  It's  the  damp  from  that  infernal 
pond.  If  I  were  likely  to  stop  here  any 
time,  I'd  have  it  drained.  But  I'm  a 
bird  of  passage,  and  it  would  be  useless 
to  spend  money  on  any  part  of  this 
place.  Talking  of  money,  how  do  we 
stand  ?" 

"  I  am  afraid  I  am  forty  pounds  in 
your  debt,"  said  Danby,  with  flushed 
cheeks.  "  I  had  a  run  of  ill  luck  when 
we  last  played." 

"  Exactly ;  that  is  the  precise  sum,*' 
said  the  captain,  who  had  referred  to 
some  memoranda  in  his  pocket-book. 
"  Well,  to-night  luck  will  change,  very 
likely.  Fortune  rarely  favors  me  twice 
in  succession.  Shall  we  play  three 
games  for  double  or  quits  ?  " 

Danby  hesitated  for  a  moment.  The 
amount  of  the  stake  proposed  would,  if 
he  lost,  be  of  serious  import  to  him.  But 
he  was  ashamed  to  confess  it.  and,  at 
at  the  same  time,  he  had  an  odd  kind  of 
notion  that  he  would  conciliate  Captain 
Studley  in  order  to  get  opportunities  of 
seeing  Anne.  So  he  consented,  and 
they  sat  down  to  ecart^. 

A  curious  sight  for  a  physiognomist 
and  character  student.  The  rays  of  the 
shaded  swinging  lamp  falling  on  the  two 
players — on  the  chestnut  curls  and 
bright,  eager  face  of  the  boy,  leaning 
forward  and  hurriedly  assorting  his 
cards;  on  the  sparse  gray  locks  and 
keen,  though  composed  look  of  his 
companion,  reckoning  his  hand  at  a 
glance,  and  perfectly  conscious  of  his 
own  strength.     A   tumbler  of  brandy 
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and  w&ter  stood  at  DanbyVside,  from 
which*  daring  each  deal,  he  would 
harriedlT  sip;  but  the  captain  rarely 
coached  stimulants,  and  never  when 
he  had  any  business  on  hand.  Steadily 
they  played  on  into  the  night,  rarely 
sp^ddng  save  in  the  jargon  of  the  game, 
or  when  at  the  end  of  each  they  agreed 
upon  the  state  of  the  account.  This 
was  much  against  Danby.  Fortune 
seemed  far  more  faithless  to  him  even 
than  she  had  been  on  the  previous  occa- 
sion. He  had  little  skill  as  compared 
with  his  adversary,  and  such  as  he  had 
he  threw  away  after  a  few  games,  when 
he  found  he  was  losing,  playing  reck- 
lessly and  staking  wildly. 

All  this  time  the  captain,  who  was  as 
calm  and  self-possessed  as  when  he  first 
sat  down,  had  been  making  occasional 
memoranda  in  his  pocket-book,  and 
meeting  his  companion's  wild  demands 
that  the  stakes  should  be  increased  with 
laint  protests,  which  were  never  re- 
newed. Danby's  tumbler  had  been 
thrice  replenished,  and  his  manner  had 
become  more  and  more  nervous  and 
excited  when,  as,  at  the  close  of  a  game, 
the  captiun  was  completing  an  entry  and 
Danby  was  shuffling  the  cards  for  a 
fresh  deal,  the  clock  struck  two. 

^  Ilallo  !  "  said  Studley,  as  the  chimes 
fell  upon  his  ear ;  ^'  I  had  no  notion  it 
was  so  late !  No  more  play  to-night, 
Danby.  You've  lost  heavily  enough 
for  once,  and  must  knock  off  for  a  little 
time.  No  man  could  stand  up  against 
such  a  run  of  misfortune.  Have  you  any 
notion  how  much  you  owe  me  now  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  exactly,"  said  Danby, 
pushing  his  hair  from  off  his  forehead. 
*"  A  good  deal,  I'm  afraid !  I  didn't  keep 
any  account  of  it  towards  the  last." 

^  There's  the  statement,"  said  the 
captain,  tearing  a  leaf  from  his  pocket- 
book  and  handing  it  across  the  table. 
**  One  hundred  and  fifty-three  pounds, 
exactly." 

^  Good  God !  is  it  as  much  as  that  ?  " 
cried  Danby,  with  horror  in  his  face. 
**  It  can't  be — I  mean  to  say  I  had  no 
id«^  I  had  lost  so  much." 

**  There  it  is  in  detail,"  said  the  cap- 
tain, •*  and  you  can  judge  for  yourself. 
I  didn't  know  what  it  was  myself  until 
I  totted  It  up ;  but  I  knew  it  was  run- 
ning on." 

**  Won't  you — ^won'tyou  give  me  my 


revenge  ?  "  said  the  young  man,  feebly ; 
for  he  was  almost  stunned  by  the  an- 
nouncement. 

"I'll  give  you  anything  you  like,  my 
good  fellow,"  said  Studley ;  "  but  not 
now,  and  not  indeed,  until  you  have 
squared  up  this  account.  You  see,  we 
began  to-night  with  your  owing  me  forty 
pounds,  and  that  was  against  all  rules, 
which  stipulate  for  payment  at  the  time 
of  play." 

'*  I  will  pay  you.  I  had  no  intention 
of  attempting  to  shirk  payment.  I  will 
pay  you  indeed."  He  stood  with  one 
hand  leaning  on  the  table,  the  other 
clasped  to  his  head,  endeavoring  to 
collect  his  senses. 

**  Of  course  you  will,  my  dear  Danby ; 
I  never  imagined  differently  for  an 
instant,  but  when  ?  The  money  would 
be  particularly  handy  just  now,  for  I 
have  my  daughter's  school  bills  to  settle, 
and  one  or  two  other  affairs  to  meet ; 
and  the  truth  is,  I  am  confoundedly 
short." 

"  I — I  can't  pay  just  yet — I  m^an 
for  a  day  or  two,"  said  Danby.  "  I 
must  realize  some  money  which  belongs 
to  me,  and  which  I  had  set  apart  for 
something  else." 

"  Ex-actly,"  said  the  captain, "  whicli 
you  had  set  apart  for  something  else, 
not  anticipating  any  such  contingency 
as  has  arisen !  Well,  a  day  or  two 
would  not  matter,  but  it  must  not  be  a 
week  or  two,  because,  as  I  tell  you,  I 
want  the  money." 

"  You  would  like  me  to  name  a  day 
for  the  payment.  Would  Sunday  next 
suit  you  ?  It  is  an  odd  day  to  fix  upon, 
you  may  think,  but  it  is  the  only  one 
which  I  have  free,  and  I  should  like  to 
bring  the  money  down  here  myself," 
said  Danby,  with  the  secret  hope  that 
after  he  had  finished  his  business  with 
the  captain,  he  might  be  able  to  get  a 
few  words  with  Anne. 

"  Sunday  will  do  very  well,  '  the 
better  day  the  better  deed,'  as  they  say, 
and  a  better  deed  than  the  payment  of 
money  to  a  person  who  wants  it  as  much 
as  I  do,  could  not  well  be ! "  said  the 
captain.  "  Let  us  say  Sunday  then,  at 
three  o'clock.  That  will  give  you  ample 
time  to  get  down  here — for  I  suppose 
you  lie  late  on  the  Sunday  morning, 
take  it  easy  after  that  regular  week 
day  grind,  eh  ?  and  then,  perhaps,  you 
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will  stop  to  dinner,  and  if  you're  bent 
•n  having  your  revenge,  you  might  win 
all  your  money  back  the  same  night. 
Now,  I  think  I'll  be  off  to  bed." 

"  And  I,  too,  for  I  feel  thoroughly 
tired  out,"  said  Danby.  **  By-the-bye, 
shall  I  tell  Heath  how  late  it  is?" 

"  No.  I  don't  think  I  would  disturb 
hira  !  He  has  had  some  intricate  cal- 
culations to  work  out  in  the  business 
which  he  is  arranging  for  me,  and  said 
he  might  possibly  be  very  late.  1  don't 
think  the  people  at  the  inn  need  sit  up 
for  him.  He  will  probably  take  a 
shake  down  here  I   Good-night  1 " 

The  noise  made  by  opening  of  the 
street  door  roused  Anne  to  a  complete 
state  of  wakefulness.  She  had  been 
conscious,  in  the  semi-«lumber  into 
which  she  had  fallen  on  first  seeking 
her  bed,  of  the  rumble  of  voices  in 
the  room  beneath  her.  But  this  was  a 
soothing  sound,  and  she  gradually  fell 
into  a  half  doze,  in  which  she  was  suf- 
fering under  a  very  jumbled  version  of 
those  affairs  of  her  life  which  most  in- 
•terested  her  at  the  time,  and  from  which 
she  was  aroused  by  the  noise  of  the 
scuffling  of  feet  in  the  hall,  and  the 
scraping  of  the  bolts  as  they  were  drawn 
from  their  sockets.  Startled,  and  at 
first  scarce  able  to  recollect  where  she 
was,  she  sat  up  in  her  bed  and  listened. 
The  rumble  of  voices  was  renewed, 
then  the  door  was  opened,  as  she  knew 
by  the  gust  of  wind  that  came  sweeping 
through  the  house,  then  shut  with  a 
clang.  And  then  came  a  wailing  sound, 
which  Anne  recognized  as  Walter  Dan- 
by's  voice,  which  uttered  the  words,  "  O, 
my  God  !  "  in  deep,  remorseful  tones, 
and  was  heard  no  more. 

Meanwhile  Captain  Studley,  extin- 
guishing the  lamp  in  the  dining-room 
after  lighting  a  fresh  cigar,  and  brewing 
the  first  glass  of  grog  which  he  had 
tasted  that  evening,  made  his  way  to 
his  **  den,"  where  he  found  Heath  seated 
at  the  writing-table,  with  a  pile  of 
papers  in  front  of  him. 

"  At  it  still  ?  "  cried  the  captain,  who 
was  remarkablv  cheerful  after  his  win- 
nings,  '*  When  are  you  going  to  knock 
off  ?     How  does  it  come  out  ?  " 

"  I've  finished  !  "  said  Heath,  pushing 
the  papers  away,  and  tilting  his  chair 
back — **  and  it  comes  out  bettor  than  I 
thought  for.     If  Van  Stuyvesant  gives 


the  price— the  lowest  price  I  iiave  reck- 
oned— we  shall  be  better  by  several 
hundred  pounds  than  I  had  anticipated. 
Where's  young  Danby  ?  " 

*^  Gone  to  the  Lion,"  said  the  cap- 
tain. '*  I  told  him  you  did  not  want  to 
be  disturbed.  Besides,  he  was  rather 
upset,  and  would  not  have  been  good 
company." 

"  What  was  the  matter  ? "  asked 
Heath.  "  Were  you  two  playing,  as 
usual ?  " 

"Yes,  we've  been  at  ^carte  almost 
since  I  left  you,  and  I  have  had  a  won- 
derful run  of  luck,"  said  the  captain. 

«  You  call  it  luck,"  said  Heath,  with 
a  scornful  smile ;  "  I  wonder  what  Dan- 
by would  call  it  if  he  knew  all." 

"  It  strikes  me  that  he  knows  quite 
enough,"  said  the  captain.  "  I  never 
turned  the  king,  without  finding  that 
young  man's  eyes  fixed  on  me  in  a  ver j 
suspicious  manner.  Once  or  twice  he 
looked  very  black  indeed,  and  I  thought 
he  would  have  spoken,  but  he  didu*t.''* 

"  He  is  evidently  on  the  qui  vive^'' 
said  Heath.  "  AVhen  I  first  proposed 
to  hira  to  come  down  with  me  to-tlay — 
it  was  some  days  ago— he  refused,  but 
afterwards  came  up  and  asked  me  to 
bring  him." 

"  That  was  because  he  had  seen 
Anne  in  the  mean  time.  He  met  her  at 
Hampstead,  and  was  hanging  about  the 
Paddington  Station  when  I  met  her 
there.     I  saw  him." 

*'  Poor  young  fool ! "  said  Heath, 
gathering  up  his  papers  and  sweeping 
them  into  a  drawer  which  he  carefully 
locked,  handing  the  key  to  Studley. 
"  How  much  have  you  won  ?  " 

"  One  hundred  '  and  fifty  -  three 
pounds,  to  a  sixpence,"  said  the  captain, 
referring  to  the  memorandum-book. 

**  He  will  have  to  draw  on  that  five 
hundred  legacy  from  his  uncle,  which 
he  had  invested  as  a  nest-egg,"  said 
Heath,  with  a  grim  smile.  "  Poor  devii ! 
he  intended  to  keep  that  until  he  was 
married !  " 

"  There'll  be  a  good  bit  of  it  left  un- 
less he  takes  his  revenge  on  Sunday, 
when  he  is  going  to  bring  the  money. 

"  To  bring  the  money  1  Why  doesn't 
he  send  it  ?  "  asked  Heath. 

"  You  have  forgotten  you  were  ever 
young,  I  think,  George,"  said  the  cap- 
tain, shaking  his  head.     '*  Would  you 
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hive  sent  any  thing  that  yoa  conld 
hire  brought  ten  years  ago,  when  there 
was  a  pretty  girl  in  the  case  ?  " 

*"  I  forgot  that,"  said  Heath.  ^  Sun- 
day, eh  ]  Well,  he  can  have  plenty  of 
time  with  Miss  Studley  after  he's 
finished  with  you,  for  I  shall  want  a 
good  deal  of  your  attention  myself, 
that  day." 

**  Right,"  said  the  captain  ;  *"  but  I 
don't  care  about  those  young  people 
being  thrown  too  much  together.  If 
my  daughter  is  to  marry,  she  must  fly  at 
higher  game  than  young  Danby.  So  that 
I'll  send  Anne  to  spend  that  Sunday 
afternoon  with  Mrs.  Wells,  at  the  Weir, 
who  has  often  expressed  a  wish  to  see 
her  I " 

We  have  seen  what  brought  young 
Walter  Dandy  to  the  dilapidated  cot^ 
tage  of  Captain  Studley  at  Loddonford ; 
but  what  could  have  attracted  to  this 
deserted  place  the  late  Mr.  Middleham's 
eonfidential  clerk,  Hampstead  Heath  ? 


CHAPTER  V. 

STARTLING   DISCOYERT. 

Walter  Danbt  found  he  could  not 
settle  to  the  bank  work  that  day.  The 
dip  in  the  cold  river  had  but  a  transient 
effect ;  towards  noon  his  head  was  ach- 
ing as  before,  and  worse  still,  his  mind 
was  running  on  something  very  differ- 
ent from  day-books  and  ledgers.  AVhat 
Heath  had  said  about  Captain  Studley 's 
intended  visit  to  the  Continent,  upset 
him  very  much,  for  the  probability  was 
that  Anne  would  not  be  left  at  Loddon- 
ford by  herself,  but  would  be  sent  off 
somewhere ;  and  even  were  she  left  at 
the  cottage,  he  would  never  venture  to 
call  there  in  the  captain's  absence.  He 
could  not  bear  the  idea  of  giving  her 
up,  of  never  seeing  her  again,  just  when 
he  was  beginning  to  hope  that  she  took 
some  interest  in  him.  And  yet  what 
wss  he  to  do  ?  Her  father  would  laugh 
at  the  idea  of  giving  his  daughter's 
hand  to  a  clerk  in  a  bank,  with  a  salary 
of  a  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  a  year. 
His  only  chance  wouhl  be  the  emigra- 
tion notion.  He  would  have  a  tolerable 
ram  to  start  with,  after  paying  the  cap- 


tain's debt ;  he  could  get  good  introduc- 
tions in  Australia,  and  if  Anne  would 
only  share  his  lot,  he  would  endeavor 
to  prove  by  zeal  and  industry  that  he 
really  deserved  her. 

After  bank  hours  Walter  was  in  the 
habit  of  walking  round  the  Wust-end, 
and  occasionally  of  dining  at  that  club, 
to  be  a  member  of  which  had,  at  one 
time,  seemed  to  him  to  sweeten  and 
flavor  existence,  but  on  this  occ:i.>ion  he 
took  his  dinner  at  an  old-fashioned 
chop-house  in  Fleet  Street,  and  after- 
wards made  his  way  to  his  lolging, 
which  was  situated  in  South  Multou 
Street,  a  queer  duct  which  leads  from 
Oxford  the  gommercial  to  Brook  the 
aristocratic,  and  which,  though  so  close- 
ly bordering  on  fashionable  ground,  is 
unmistakably  homelvi  unpretending, 
and  tolerably  cheap.  Here,  at  the  top  of 
one  of  the  smaller  houses,  Walter  had 
a  roomy  attic,  which  he  had  furnished 
with  a  view  to  combine  the  comforts  of 
bed  and  sitting-room.  There  was  a 
writing-table  in  the  window,  and  a;;ainst 
the  wall  a  book-case  fairly  fiII(Mi  with 
something  besides  railway  book-stall 
literature,  and  several  Burlins^ton  Ar- 
cade  prints  of  languishing  ladies.  The 
evening  was  chill,  but  there  was  no  firu 
laid  in  the  little  grate,  nor  indeed,  even 
if  there  had  been,  would  AValter  have 
risked  offending  his  landlady  by  light- 
ing it.  So,  after  kindling  his  lamp,  and 
filling  his  pipe,  he  threw  his  travelling 
plaid  over  his  shoulders  and  seated  him- 
self at  the  writing-table.  Composition 
did  not  come  easily  to  him  ;  moreover, 
he  had  not,  when  he  sat  down,  that 
certainty  as  to  what  he  intended  to  say, 
which  is  essential  to  the  comfortable 
progress  of  a  writer ;  but  after  a  couple 
of  hours,  during  which  the  atmosphere 
had  become  thick  with  smoke,  and  the 
floor  strewn  with  blotted  sheets,  he  hotl 
achieved  something  like  the  following  : 

"  You  miist  not  be  oflFend<Kl  with  me  tor  writ- 
ing to  you,  a8  a  letter  1*  the  only  nieiiurt  by 
which  I  Win  hoi>e  tit  present  to  attnu't  your  :it- 
tentir)n,  and  hold  you  ;w  my  listener  for  a  few 
mluutert ;  and  ^'oii  will  not,  1  h«)pe,  think  nie 
prc.«4um|>tuouA  m  writiuj?  U)  you  after  so  short 
an  acqiuiintiince,  when  I  t^ill  you  tliat  your 
reply  will  intiuence  the  future  te*n«ir  of  my  life. 
I  HuppoHC  you  must  have  seen  tiiiit  from  the  first 
time  of  neeing  you.  I  wan  irresistibly  attnu-ted 
towards  vou.  If  von  have  noticed  mv  iiiunner, 
I  hoije  you  have  not  been  annoyed.  I  have  not, 
I  oonfesH,  attempted  to  dis>;uise  my  feolin;;s,  as 
there  was  nothing  in  them  of   wiiich  1   felt 
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iwliaincd.  Bnt  I  Bhould  not  have  spoken  or 
written  to  you  in  thin  way,  at  all  evente  just  yet, 
but  for  circumBtanceM.  I  am  going  to  talce  a 
Ktcp  which  may  make  or  mar  me.  I  am  going 
to  give  up  the  nituation  whicJi  I  hold  in  the 
Ixmk,  and  to  emigrate  to  Anstmlia.  I  know  it 
may  be  considered  foolish,  to  throw  away  a  cer- 
tiiinty,  but  I  caimot  remain  in  London.  I  have 
done  nothing  really  wrong,  but  I  have  been 
very  Hilly,  and  I  feel  that  1  must  cast  off  all 
association  with  the  pUice.  I  tell  vou  this  in  all 
honor,  !t8  few  ought  to  know  it.  f  have  done  no 
leal  harm,  bat  I  have  spent  more  money  than  I 
ought  in  various  ways  :  and  I  wish  to  get  away, 
not  Iteraupe  I  am  afraid  of  being  again  led  into 
temptation,  for  I  believe  I  should  have  strengtli 
of  mind  to  resist,  but  because  I  am  honestly 
ashamed  of  myself  and  want  to  try  and  forget 
my  folly  in  a  new  life.  I  have  money  enough 
to  make  a  fair  start  in  a  new  hmd,  but  I  want 
to  ask  you  to  share  my  future.  If  I  thought 
tliat  I  was  indachig  you  to  leave  a  thoroughly 
liappy  home  where  you  were  truly  appreciated, 
even  with  all  my  desire  to  make  you  my  wife, 
I  should  hesitate  before  asking  this  of  you.  But 
situated  as  ^'ou  are,  about  to  be  thrown  on  the 
world  to  gam  vour  living,  1  hope  you  will  not 
think  me  selnsh  in  proponing  that  the  start 
in  our  new  life  shall  be  made  together,  and  that 
the  heavier  ]x>rtion  of  tlie  burden  shall  be 
borne  on  my  shoulders. 

*' I  do  not  want  an  immediate  answer  from 
you  ;  think  over  all  I  have  written,  and  do  not 
tliink  less  favorably  because  this  i)aper  is  not 
filled  with  protestations  of  all  I  feel,  and  all  I 
profess.  If  1  have  judged  you  rightly,  the  ab- 
sence of  vows  and  promises  will  not  cause  you 
to  believe  that  there  is  any  lack  of  earnestness 
or  sincerity  ui  my  proposal.  I  hope  to  have 
your  answer  from  your  own  lips.  1  am  coming 
to  Loddonford  to  sec  C;u)tain  Studley,  by  ap- 

{x)iutment.  at  three  on  Sniiday.  I  shall  not  be 
ong  witli  him,  and  I  happen  to  know  he  will  be 
busy  all  day.  Will  you  give  me  Ave  minutes 
when  I  come  away  from  him  ?  Five  minutes, 
iu  which  I  may  learu  mv  whole  future  career. 

'"Walteb  Danby." 

"  It  is  not  very  well  put,"  said 
Walter,  after  reading  this  document  for 
the  last  time,  and  placing  it  in  an  en- 
velope, which  he  addressed  to  *Miss 
Studley,  Loddonford,  Berks.*  '*  It  does 
not  read  right  straight  off,  like  the  lovers' 
letters  in  novels ;  but  I  think  it  conveys 
what  I  mean.  Anyhow,  it  is  the  best  I 
can  do;  and  Anne  will  like  it  better, 
because  she  will  see  at  once  that  it  is  all 
my  own,  and  that  there's  no  flummery 
about  it.  And  now  I'll  get  to  bed,  for  I'm 
pretty  well  tired.  I  had  no  idea  tliat 
writing  things,  what  they  call  literary 
composition,   took  so  much  out  of   a 

fellow ! " 

***** 

The  fateful  Sunday,  to  which  Walter 
Danby  ha<l  eagerly  looked  forward, 
had  come  at  last.  Through  the  village 
now,  and  out  on  to  the  open  road  beyond, 
where,  on  week  days,  one  seldom  met  a 
soul  or  heard  a  sound,  save  the  laborer's 


deep  admonition  to  his  horses,  or  the 
sharp  clapper  of  the  bird-boy,  and  which, 
on  Sunday,  was    silent    as  the  grave, 
walked    the  young    man.      The  trees 
dripped   with  moisture,  the    path  was 
dank  and  sudden,  and   Danby's  heart 
sank  within  him  as  he  trudged  along. 
Had  he  done  right,  after  all,  in  addressing 
Anne  ?  Would  she  look  u(X)n  his  letter, 
written  upon  so  short  acquaintance,  as 
presumptuous  and  insolent  ?     He  must 
take  his  chance  of  that  now,  and,  after 
all,  he  felt  that  in  that  iastance,  at  least, 
he  had  acted  well  and  wisely.  What  was 
it  that  weighed  so  heavily  on  him,  with 
such  a  presentiment  of  evil    to  come  ? 
Was  it  a  fear  of  his  own  stabihty  of 
purpose,  a  doubt  lest  he  should  be  enticed 
into   playing    again   and   losing   more 
money  ?  That  could  easily  be  settled 
by  his   not   seeing   the  captain  at  all. 
ile  could  leave  the  money,  which  he  had 
enclosed  iu  an  envelope,  with  Anne  or 
with  the  servant,  saying   that   he  had 
been  too   hurried  to  come  in.     At  all 
events,  he  would  see  Anne  first,  and 
consult  her  upon  the  matter.    If  it  were 
not  necessary  to  see  the  captain,  Walter 
certainly  had  no  desire  to  press  the  point. 
Having    made    up   his    mind    to   this, 
he  determined  not  to  ring  the  bell,  as 
usual,  but  to  make  his   way  into  the 
garden  through  a  side-gate,  which  was 
known  to  him,  by  which  he  could  gain 
the  store-room,  which  Anne  had  appro- 
priated as  a  kind  of  sitting-room  and 
where  he  should  probably  then  find  her. 
What  his  future  proceedings  would  be 
would  all  depend  on  what  answer  he 
received  from  her. 

When  he  reached  the  high,  ivy-grown 
garden-wall,     he    turned    up  a    little, 
narrow   lane   and  found  the   side>gate 
unlocked.     Pushing     it     quietly,       he 
passed   through,  and  making  his    way 
through  the  jungle,  he  gained  the  house. 
The  streetnioor  was  closed,  but  walking 
round,   he   found    that   the   full-length 
French  window  of  the  store-room   w^as 
open  ;  and,  as  it  was  there  he  expected 
to  find  Anne,  he  entered.     Anne   i^as 
not   there,  nor  was  there  much    trace 
of  her  recent  occupation  of  the  room. 
The  work-table,  which  she  had  arranged 
iu    the  window,  was   wheeletl    into     sl 
corner,  and  the  floor  was  occupit^d    by 
two  or  three  boxes  and  portmanteaus, 
more  or  less  filled  with  personal  cif  ecUs. 
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Picking  his  way  through  these,  Walter 
looked  round  him,  and,  having  satisfied 
himself  that  Anne  was  not  there,  was 
about  to  retire,  when  he  heard  his  own 
name  pronounced. 

Listening,  for  a  moment,  he  heard  it 
again.  The  voice  came  from  the  dining- 
room.  The  ghized  door  between  it  and 
the  room  in  which  he  was,  was  shut, 
but  stooping  down  and  drawing  the  red 
curtain  a  bit  one  side,  he  could  distinctly 
make  out  the  figures  of  two  men,  seated 
at  opposite  sides  of  the  table,  and  when 
they  spoke  again,  he  immediately 
recognized  the  voices  as  those  of  the 
captain  and  Heath.  "  Danby.*'  There 
it  was  again !  For  the  life  of  him,  he 
must  stay  and  listen  to  what  they  were 
aaying  about  him. 

**  Bring  it !"  said  Heath.  «  You  need 
not  be  frightened  about  that.  He  has 
sold  out  that  legacy  money  on  purpose." 
^  Five  hundred,  wasn't  it  T*  asked  the 
captain.  ^  A  hundred  and  fifty  makes 
a  very  small  hole  in  that.  It  would 
be  a  great  pity  not  to  indulge  his  desire 
for  revenge,  and  let  him  leave  some 
more  behind." 

^  It  would  be  useless  trying,  for  he 
won't  play  any  more,'*  said  Heath. 
^He  spoke  to  me  about  it  the  other 
day,  and  on  the  whole  I  rather  counselled 
him  to  have  nothing  more  to  do  with 
it." 

^  That  was  friendly,"  said  the  captain 
with  a  bitter  emphasis. 

**'  To  whom  ?  to  him  or  you  ?  I  say, 
to  both,"  said  Heath,  bringing  his  hand 
down  on  the  table.  ^^  Haven't  we  got 
bigger  and  better  things  to  attend  to, 
that  you  should  be  wasting  your  time 
winning  a  few  pounds  from  a  boy  ?  " 

^  Boy  or  man,  it  is  all  the  same  to 
me,  provided  I  win  ;  I  confess  I'm  not 
rich  enough  to  look  upon  a  hundred 
and  fifty  as  a  ^  few '  pounds  !"  grumbled 
the  captain.  ^  However,  I  suppose  you 
know  best.  It  is  full  time  the  '  boy  ' 
was  come,  though.  He'll  be  disappointed 
at  not  finding  Anne,  but  I  sent  her  off 
to  Mrs.  WeUs." 

^  And  the  servant,  has  she  gone  out  ?" 
asked  Heath. 

**  With  orders  not  to  return  till  ten 

at  night,"  said  the  captain.     ^  The  girl 

stared  with  astonishment  when  I  told 

her." 

**  WeD,  then,  if  you  don't  keep  Danby 


chattering,  but  tell  him  at  once  you're 
sorry  you  can't  give  him  dinner,  as 
Miss  Studley  is  out,  and  you're  busy, 
we  shall  have  the  house  all  to  ourselves. 
And  there  is  plenty  to  do,  I  can  tell 
you.  You  must  have  everything  clearly 
written  out  to  submit  to  Van  Stuy  v(;sant, 
number  and  weight  of  the  stoites,  price 
required,  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  or  he'll 
never  do  any  business  with  you.  You 
might  see  Monnier  in  Paris — the  old 
man,  mind,  not  the  son,  who  is  timid 
and  chatters  too  much — and  Lasst^naye 
in  Brussels ;  but  I  don't  think  you'll  do 
any  real  good  until  you  get  to  Amster- 
dam, and  then  Van  Stuyvesant  is  your 
man.  No  chance  of  young  Dan  by 's 
being  shown  into  this  room,  in  there  ?  " 

^^  There  is  no  one  to  show  him  ;  you 
forget  the  servant  is  out,"  said  the 
captain.  *^  We  shall  hear  the  bell,  and 
I'll  go  and  let  him  in." 

^^  Well,  then,  take  him  straight  to  your 
room,  and  when  you've  got  the  money, 
get  rid  of  him,"  said  Heath.  ^  As  he's 
not  coming  here,  and  there's  no  window 
towards  the  front,  we  may  as  well  be 
getting  on  with  our  business.  Is  there 
a  match  anywhere  about  ?  " 

"  On  the  mantel-shelf  in  the  corner," 
said  the  captain.  Then  Dauby  heard 
the  sharp  scratch  of  a  match  and  saw 
Heath  bend  forward  to  light  the 
swinging  lamp  above  the  table.  The 
young  man  quickly  withdrew  into  the 
shadow ;  but  after  a  time  he  peered 
again  from  behind  the  curtain,  and 
the  inner  room  being  now  fully  lighted 
he  saw  a  sight  which  completely 
entranced  him,  and  from  which  he 
could  not  remove  his  eyes. 

Immediately  under  the  lamp,  and 
midway  between  the  two  men,  was  a 
case  or  casket,  such  as  jewellers  use, 
made  of  leather  and  lined  with  white 
satin.  This,  however,  was  old-fashion- 
ed in  its  shape,  its  leather  was  frayed 
and  its  satin  soiled  and  discolored  by 
age.  It  was  a  large  cask(it,  and  was 
evidently  meant  to  contain  a  whole 
suit  of  jewels,  tiara  for  the  head,  neck- 
lace, earrings  and  bracelets.  The  hitter 
were  still  in  it,  large  diamonds  deeply 
imbedded  in  thick,  strong  gold  bands. 
The  tiara  was  also  there,  but  the  spaces 
for  the  necklace  and  earrings  were  empty. 
Holding  his  breath,  and  with  his  eyea 
almost  staring   from   his   head,  Danby 
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noticed,  dose  bj  Heath's  hands,  a  small 
polished  steel  hammer,  pincers,  and 
other  tools.  In  front  of  him  lay  some 
gold  work,  twisted  and  broken,  and  in 
his  hand  was  a  paper  full  of  gleaming 
stones,  which  he  held  up  to  the  light 
and  surveyed  with  eagerness. 

"  They  are  superb  ! "  he  muttered,  as 
having  breathed  on  them  he  watched 
the  breath  fade  instantly  away.  "  Old 
Stuyvesant  must  take  the  strap  right 
off  that  black  leather  pocket-book,  be- 
fore he  has  any  of  these  beauties.  And 
they  ought  to  be  worth  much,"  he  said, 
in  a  still  lower  tone ;  "  for  they  were 
trouble  enough  to  get !  " 

He  moved  aside  as  he  spoke,  and 
Danby  saw  clearly  and  for  the  first 
time,  the  open  case  in  which  the  tiara 
and  the  bracelets  still  remained.  Surely 
these  ornaments  were  familiar  to  him  ? 
Surely  he  had  seen  them  before — and 
recently?  Meanwhile  the  captain  had 
taken  the  jewel-case  into  his  hands. 

"  You  can't  get  these  stones  out,  I 
suppose  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  No,"  said  Heath ; "  they  are  too  firm- 
ly fixed  in  the  gold,  and  the  gold  itself  is 
so  solid  that  it  defies  any  effort  I  can 
make  with  these  toy  tools.  However, 
you  will  have  quite  enough  with  you 
for  one  bargain,  and  if  the  old  man  bites, 
you  or  I  can  easily  visit  him  again. 
What's  that  ?  "  he  cried  abruptly,  turn- 
ing towards  the  middle  door. 

"  Nothing  !  "  said  Studley,  looking 
dp  and  shading  his  eyes  with  his  hand, 
"  the  cat,  1  suppose.  The  stores  we 
have  put  in  there  have  attracted  mice, 
and  the  cat  is  always  on  the  watch  there 
now." 

The  noise,  however,  had  really  been 
occasioned  by  Walter  Danby.  A  dash 
of  memory  had  suddenly  recalled  to  him 
when  and  where  he  had  seen  the  jewels 
and  the  case  then  in  Studley's  hands. 
They  were  the  very  jewels  that  had  been 
brought  to  Middleham's  bank  by  the 
Spanish  emigre  countess  some  three 
months  be  fore,  the  very  jewels  for  which 
he  had  given  a  receipt  at  Heath's  orders, 
had  catalogued  and  deposited  in  the 
strong-room.  As  he  thought  of  thi«,  a 
narvous  tremor  ran  through  him,  and 
he  knocked  down  a  glass  which  was  on 
a  shelf  bv  his  elbow. 

The  jewels  which  had  been  stolen 
from  Mlddleham's  bank,  for  which  the 


hue  and  cry  had  been  raised,  for  whidi 
the  detectives  were  in  search,  for  whidi 
— ah  !     great  heavens,  the  agony  of  the 
thought — ^for  which   the  murder  had 
been  committed,  by  whom  there  was 
now  little  doubt !  And  one  of  these  men 
was  her  father !      Stunned  and  dazed, 
Walter  Danby  closed    his  eyes,  and 
pressed  his  hands  to  his  throbbing  tem* 
pies*,  utterly  uncertain  what  to  do. 

Where  was  Anne  Studley  the  while  ? 
She  had  not  gone  to  Mrs.  Wells ;  she 
wsis    standing   outside   the  front  gate 
of  the  garden,  waiting  for  her  lover  \ 
waiting  to   hear  those   first  words  of 
spoken  love,  the  mere  anticipation  of 
which  set  her  heart  palpitating  in  her 
breast. 


CHAPTER  VL 

A   DESPERATE   DEED. 

'  Walter  Danbt  stood  looking  on  a 
the   scene  before  him,    mentally   an< 
bodily  paralyzed,  without  the  power  t 
think    or   move,  for    some     minute: 
When  his  senses  returned  his  first  in 
pulse  was  to  fly.     What  be  had   8e< 
was  enough  to  convince  him  of  the  la' 
lessness  of  the  men  with  whom  he  h 
been  associated,  and  of  the  certainty 
their   having  committed   robbery    a 
murder.     No !     A  ray  of  hope  flash 
across   him  which,  for  Anne's  sake, 
was  only  too   glad   to   welcome — ^tl 
were  the  receivers  of  the  stolen  propei 
they  might  even  have  planned  the  i 
bery,  but  they  could  not  be    the    dc 
of  the  deed  of  blood.     Heath  Mras  a' 
at  the  time,  and  Studley — what  i^as 
the  police-sergeant  had    said,  that 
robbery  must  have  been   arranged 
some  persons  conversant  w^ith  the  p 
ises  and  the  dead  man's  ways  ?      He 
Who  had  given  him  the   diamond 
cataloo^iie  and  store  awav,    a.nd.   c 
quently  knew  of  their  exact  "whereal: 
and  their  immense  value  ?      Heath 
Danbv's  heart   sank  within     hi 
he  thought  of  these  things.       His 
reeled,  and  he  felt  sick  and  faint. 
must  have  air,  or  he  would  swoon, 
must   go    out,     through      the     i?v 
bv  which  he  had  entered,  *rive    i 
thought  of  seeing  Anne   that  ev 
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and  make  his  way  back  to  London  as 
best  he  could.  Softly  he  tamed,  made 
oat  indistinctly  the  form  of  the  window 
through  which  the  last  faint  traces  of 
daylight  were  visible,  and  moved  to- 
wards it.  The  next  moment  be  stum- 
bled over  one  of  the  open  portmanteaus, 
and  fell  upon  the  floor ;  the  next,  and  the 
door  between  the  rooms  was  dashed  open, 
and  Danby,  still  prostrate,  felt  a  heavy 
Boffocating  weight  upon  his  body,  and  a 
strong  grip  apon  his  throat. 

^  This  is  your  cat ! "  cried  the  man 
who  had  seixed  him.  Heath's  voice, 
he  knew  it  at  once.  "  What  a  fool  I 
was  to  believe  you  before  !  Bring  the 
lamp  and  let's  see  whom  we've  got 
here  ;  no,  stay,  the  wind  will  blow  it 
out.  Help  roe  to  carry  him  into  the 
bade  room,  lift  his  legs,  so ! "  * 

They  dragged  him  into  the  dining- 
room  and  Heath  knelt  down  beside  him 
and  put  his  hand  under  his  chin  to  force 
the  head  back.  There  was  no  need 
for  this,  however;  Walter  Danby  threw 
«p  his  head,  as  well  as  he  could  in  his 
cramped  position,  and  the  expression  in 
lus  bright  eyes  was  bold  and  fearless. 

**  Danby ! "  said  Heath,  under  his 
breath,  then  turning  to  Studley,  *^  How 
did  he  get  there  ?   We  heard  no  bell." 

^  He  must  have  come  through  the 
back  gate,"  said  the  captain,  whose 
face  was  deadly  pale,  and  whose  thin 
lips  visibly  trembled.  ^  Through  the 
back  gate — ^he  knows  it — I've  taken 
him  that  way  myself." 

All  this  time.  Heath's  hand  had  been 
twined  in  Danbv's  neckerchief.  Pie 
removed  it  now,  bidding  the  young  man 
get  up  and  seat  himself  on  an  old- 
&shioned,  high-backed  oak  chair  which 
stood  close  to  the  wall.  Danby  obeyed. 
He  had  lost  bis  breath  in  the  fall  and 
the  struggle,  and  his  heart  was  beating 
loudly  ;  but  he  confronted  the  two  men 
with  calmness,  almost  with  ease. 

"  Now,  sit  still*  or  it  will  be  the  worse 
for  you ! "  said  Heath,  seating  himself 
on  the  comer  of  the  table,  and  swinging 
his  leg  to  and  fro.  "  How  long  have 
yoa  been  in  that  room  ?  " 

*•  Probably  ten  minutes !  "  replied 
Danby,  in  a  steady  voice,  and  with  his 
eyes  firmly  fixed  on  his  interrogator. 

Heath  descended  from  the  table, 
passed  into  the  outer  room,  closed  the 
door,   and  pulling    aside  the  curtain, 

/ 


peered  through  the  glass,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  what  portions  of 
the  room  were  in  view  ;  then  he  opened 
the  door  and,  before  closing  it  again, 
bade  Studley,  ^  speak,  say  something, 
anything,  and  in  your  usual  tone." 

Finally  he  reappeared,  bringing  with 
him  some  strips  of  thick  cord,  which 
Danby  recollected  having  noticed  lying 
by  one  of  the  boxes. 

"  He  must  have  seen  and  heard  every- 
thing as  plainly  as  if  he  had  been  stand- 
ing by  us  1 "  he  said,  in  an  undertone  to 
Studley.  "  See  here  ! "  he  added, 
turning  to  Danby,  **  you  know  pretty 
well,  the  situation  of  this  house.  There's 
nothing  near  it  for  a  mile.  You  might 
shout  for  a  month,  and  no  one  would 
hear  you.  If  you  value  your  life,  you 
will  hold  your  tongue ;  and,  in  order 
to  prevent  your  making  any  attempt  at 
escape,  I'm  going  to  tie  you  up  to  this 
chair." 

As  he  spoke,  he  took  the  longest 
piece  of  rope,  and,  passing  it  quickly 
round  Danby's  body,  slipped  behind 
the  chair  and  lashed  him  firmly  to  it. 
Danby  made  no  attempt  at  resistance ; 
he  sat  there  pale  and  anxious-looking, 
but  neither  so  white-faced  nor  so  ner- 
vous as  Captain  Studley,  who  stood  in 
a  half-dazed  state,  looking  on  at  Heath's 
proceedings,  his  wandering  hand  now 
plucking  at  his  chin,  now  beating  the 
tattoo  on  the  table  before  him,  and  from 
time  to  time  opening  his  mouth  as  though 
gasping  for  breath. 

**  There ! "  said  Heath,  moving  round 
to  the  old  position  on  the  corner  of  the 
table ;  ^*  and  now  to  settle  this  matter. 
Walter  Danby,  you  were,  on  your  own 
avowal,  in  that  room  for  ten  minutes, 
during  which  time  I  have  satisfied  myself 
that  you  must  have  seen  and  heard  all 
that  transpired  here.     Is  that  so  ?  " 

"  I  saw  and  heard  everything,"  said 
Danby,  quietly.  His  voice  was  low 
and  flat,  quite  different  from  its  usual 
joyous  ringing  tone,  but  there  was  no 
tremor  in  it. 

"  Wliat  did  you  hear  ?"  asked  Studley, 
suddenly  turning  upon  him.  "  Wo 
were  only  talking  business," 

"  lousiness !  "  said  Danby.      "Is  it 

your  business,  besides  cheating  at  cards, 

to  deal  with  stolen  goods  and  dead  men's 

1  property  ?  I  recognize  those  jewels  as 

1  some  which  I  helped  your  worthy  friend 
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there  in  cataloguing  and  stowing  away. 
I  know  them  to  be  part  of  the  proceeds 
of  Mr.  IVIiddleham's  murder." 

Ajs  these  words  left  Danby's  lips, 
Heath  jumped  from  his  seat,  and  rap- 
idly passing  his  hand  to  his  breast,  made 
a  stride  towards  him.  But  the  captain, 
leaning  across  the  table,  caught  his 
friend  by  the  arm,  and  whispering  hur- 
riedly in  his  ear.  "  Stop,  for  God's 
sake,  think  what  you're  doing  1  " 

^'  It  is  because  I  think  what  I  am 
doing,  that  I  see  the  need  for  stopping 
this  lad's  tongue,"  said  Heath,  between 
his  clenched  teeth,  his  eyes  like  deep 
set  coals  glowing  in  his  head,  and  his 
hand  still  plucking  in  his  breast. 

"  Stay !  "  said  the  captain,  still  in  a 
whisper  and  pulling  at  Heath's  coat. 
"  Come  aside  for  an  instant— come  over 
here — let  us  talk  this  out,  and  do  no- 
thing rashly.  My  risk  is  as  great  as 
yours." 

^'  Is  it  ?  "  said  Heath,  who  suffered 
himself  to  be  led  to  the  other  side  of 
the  room.  "  I  was  not  aware  of  that. 
But  anyhow  it's  great  enough.  Too 
great  to  be  played  with,  I  say." 

"  Don't  make  it  greater,"  said  Studley, 
with  intense  earnestness.  "  For  the  last 
month  I  have  lived  in  a  hell  upon  earth 
owing  to  your  rashness.  Night  and 
day  I  have  but  one  thought  in  my  head, 
one  scene  before  my  eyes.  Don't 
create  another  ghost  to  haunt  me,  or  I 
shall  go  mad !  " 

"  When  you  have  finished  raving, 
perhaps  you  will  say  what  would  you 
propose  to  do  with  this  man  ? "  said 
Heath.  "  You've  heard  his  avowal  of 
what  he  knows." 

"  Do  anything  with  him — anything 
but  one  !  "  said  Studley,  holding  up  his 
trembling  hand  to  emphasize  his  words. 
"  Make  him  take  a  solemn  oath  never  to 
reveal  what  he  has  become  acquaint- 
ed with  to-day,  and  let  him  go,  let  him  go. 
And  see  here,  we  will  let  him  keep  the 
money  which  I  won  of  him,  and  which  I 
dare  say  he  has  brought.  I  will  give  it 
up.  Let  him  keep  that ;  it  will  bind  him 
to  us  more  perhaps— only  let  him  go." 

For  a  moment  Heath  stared  at  his 
companion  without  speaking.  Then 
he  Siiid,  "  You  seem  to  have  lost  your 
head  over  this  affair.  You,  to  talk  of 
ghosts  and  scenes  !  you,  who  for  tliirty 
years  have  passed  your  lif^     " 


'*  No  ! "  cried  Studley,  inienrupting 
*^  in  everything  but  that !  not  in  that  1  * 

'*  Doesn't  your  oommoa  sense  —  i 
any  of  it  remains — tell  you  that  thi 
fellow  would  not  take  any  oath ;  tha 
he  could  not  be  bribed  by  your  wretcl 
ed  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  ?  He  i 
brave,  honest,  and  honorable.  Hi 
whole  soul  is  filled  with  loathing  for  t 
and  for  our  deeds.  To  denounce  i 
would  seem  to  him  his  inexorable  dut 
and  he  would  surely  do  it  He  h 
seen  these  diamonds,  which  have  giv< 
him  a  clue  to  the  robbery  and  I  ne( 
not  impress  upon  you  that  a  clue  to  t^ 
robbery  is  a  clue  to  more !  " 

"  I  know  it.  What  you  say  is  qu 
right  ;  but  still — spare  his  life ! " 

^^  His  life  is  in  his  own  hands,"  » 
Heath.  "  If  he  will  swear  secrecy 
know  him  well  enough  to  be  certain  t] 
he  will  keep  his  oath.  But  if  he  will  ] 
swear — " 

"  He  will !  he  will !  "  cried  Studl 
lying  his  hand  on  Heath's  breast,  : 
looking  appealingly  into  his  face. 

"  We  will  see,"  said  Heath,  stepp 
away  from  him.     "  But  if  he  will 
I  shall  insure  my   own   safety, 
here,  Danby,"  he  added,  suddenly  t\ 
ing  round,  '*  you  have  acknowledged 
you  have  been  a  spy  upon  us — " 

"  That  is  false,"  said  Danby,  in 
same  calm  voice.  '^  I  came  here 
appointment,  and  walked  by  acci 
into  that  room,  from  which — " 

"  We     won't    bandy    words," 
Heath.    "  You  saw  what  we  were  dc 
you  recognized   those  diamonds, 
could  denounce  us  to  the  police, 
have  us  in  your  power  I  " 

A  scornful  smile  passed  a 
Danby's  face.  Heath  saw  it,  and  f 
quickly : 

"  Morally  you  have  us  in  your  p 
but  physically  you  are  in  ours, 
which  nothing  human  can  delivei 
Recollect  that !  Realize  the  situ 
Here  in  a  lone  house,  far  beyon 
reach  of  help,  shut  up  with  twc 
whom  you  have  brought  to  bay — 

"  You  need  not  proceed,"  said  I 
"  I  know  my  fate ! "     A  change 
voice  this  time,  low  and  creeping, 
of  cold  sweat,  too,  on  his  forehea 
a   twitching   of   the   nostrils     an 
upper  lip. 

'*  You're  to  have  a  chance,  and 
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take  it,  won't  you?"  said  Studlej. 
^  You*  11  swear  a  solemn  oath  before 
God,  that  you'll  never  say  anything 
aboat  what  you've  seen  or  heard,  and 
then  we'll  let  you  go !  You'll  swear  it, 
won't  you  ?" 

"  No !  "  cried  Danby,  "  I'll  make  no 
bargain  with  thieves  and  murderers  ! 
Help !  help !  " 

With  a  sudden  jerk  he  snapped  the 
rope  which  bound  him  to  the  chair  and 
staggered  to  his  feet,  making  for  the 
middle  door.  But  Heath, hastily  push- 
ing Stndley  aside,  leapt  upon  Danby  and 
bore  him  to  the  ground.  The  slight 
lad  had  little  chance  against  the  su- 
perior weight  and  strength  of  his  an- 
Uigonist,  but  he  knew  he  was  fighting 
for  his  life,  and  he  clung  so  tenaciously 
to  Heath's  wrists,  that  it  was,  perhaps, 
a  minute  before  the  latter  could  free 
his  right  hand,  to  search  for  the  dagger 
which  he  carried  in  his  left  breast-pocket. 
Even  when  he  had  found  it  the  boy's 
activity  was  such  that  Heath  could  not 
make  certain  of  his  blow.  He  struck 
out,  but  Danby  interposed  his  arm, 
against  which  the  weapon  glanced  a- 
side ;  the  next  instant  the  blade  was 
buried  in  the  boy's  heart. 

At  that  moment  there  rose  upon  the 
air  a  shriek  of  horror,  loud  and  pierc- 
ing, subsiding  gradually  into  a  long,  low 
wail.    Heath,  who  had  risen  to  his  knee, 
remained   transfixed,  his   mouth  rigid, 
his  eyes  starting  from   his  head;    but 
Studley,  who  at  the  instant  the   blow 
was  struck,  had  fiung  himself  upon  the 
table,  burying   his  hands   between  his 
arms,  now  raised  himself  slowly,  and 
listened.     It  was  from  the  window  be- 
hind him  that  the  sound  had  come,  the 
dosed  window  looking  on  to  the  gar- 
den.    Walking  as  a  man  in  a  dream, 
Stndley   moved   towards  the  window, 
threw  up  the  sash,   and  looked  out 
There  was  something  on   the  ground 
Wow,  a  dark  mass — the  body  of  a  wo- 
maia— of  Anne — prostrate,  senseless. 

Stndley  staggered  back  against  the 
wall,  pressing  his  eyes  with  bis  hands, 
as  though  striving  to  shut  out  sight  and 
WBse.  Anne  had  seen  what  had  occur- 
r^  The  fearful  crime  just  committed 
had  been  committed  in  vain,  so  far 
u  their  hope  of  secrecy  was  con- 
cerned. Another  witness  was.  ready 
U>   rise  up  against  them,    and  bear 


testimony  to  a  deed  of  blood,  which 
had  been  perpetrated  in  her  presence. 
Would  Heath  deal  with  Anne  as  he 
had  dealt  with  Danby  ?  No,  there  had 
been  too  many  horrors,  he  was  her 
father  and  would  interfere.  He  would 
defend  her,  and  at  once. 

With  staggering  footsteps  Studley 
sought  the  door,  and  was  about  to  open 
it,  when  he  felt  Heath's  hand  upon  his 
arm.  He  recoiled  instantly.  ''  Stand 
off !  "  he  cried,  in  a  deep,  hoarse  whis* 
per,  ^  don't  touch  me  1  there's  evidence 
of  your  bloody  work  upon  your  hands  ! 
stand  off,  and  let  me  go  ! " 

"  That  is  your  daughter  lying  faint- 
ing in  the  garden  ? "  asked  Heath. 
*^  You  are  sure  of  it,  sure  it  is  not  the 
servant  ?  " 

*'  It  is  my  daughter  !  She  saw  all, 
she  has  swooned,  and  must  be  seen  to 
at  once.     I — " 

''Stop  this  fooling!"  said  Heath, 
roughly  gripping  his  companion  by  the 
arm.  '^  Collect  your  senses,  I  say,  for 
you  will  want  them  now !  She  has 
fainted,  and  there  let  her  lie.  AMien 
she  recovers  she  will  be  too  weak  and 
too  much  dazed  to  do  any  harm,  and 
meantime  we  have  plenty  to  do ! " 

^  Loose  your  hold  on  me ! "  said 
Studley,  shaking  himself  free.  *'I 
cannot  bear  your  touch  I  do  you  know 
what  you've  done  ?  " 

"  Saved  your  life  and  my  own,"  said 
Heath,  "  that  is  to  say,  if  we're  only 
quick  in  clearing  up  this  place  before 
the  servant  returns  !  " 

As  he  spoke  he  moved  lightly  and 
with  careful  footsteps  towards  where  the 
body  was  lying.  In  the  struggle  the  cloth 
had  been  dragged  from  the  table  to  the 
fioor,  and  with  a  portion  of  this  cloth 
Heath,  in  following  Studley  to  the  win- 
dow, had  covered  the  features  of  the 
dead.  He  removed  it  now  very  quietly, 
and  bending  down,  silently  contem- 
plated his  cruel  work.  There  was  one 
large  clot  of  blood  outside  his  waistcoat, 
where  the  dagger-blade  had  penetrated, 
and  the  coat-sleeve  against  which  it 
had  glanced  was  ripped,  and  ragged, 
and  dark-stained.  The  mouth  and  eyes 
were  partly  open,  and  the  fair,  open 
brow,  and  the  delicate  chiselling  round 
the  nostrils  were  contracted  as  though 
by  a  sharp  spasm  of  pain.  The  arm 
with  which  the  last  feeble  attempt  at 
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defence  had  been  made  was  bent  across 
the  body,  the  other  hung  stiflj  by  the 
side. 

Heath's  face,  ad  he  noted  these  dif- 
ferent particulars,  was  void  of  expres- 
sion. Id  it  no  rage,  no  sorrow,  neither 
exultation  nor  remorse,  could  be  dis- 
cerned. After  a  pause  he  stooped,  and 
taking  up  the  pendent  arm,  laid  his  finger 
on  the  wrist.  Then  he  dropped  it  care- 
fully, and  regaining  his  feet,  beckoned 
to  Studley  to  approach.  Studley,  how- 
ever, remained  motionless.  On  Heath's 
repeating  the  gesture,  he  waved  his  hand 
angrily,  in  token  of  disgust,  and  then 
placed  it  before  his  eyes. 

"  Will  you  come  here  at  once ! "  said 
Heath,  in  a  low  voice — ^neither  of  them 
had  spoken  above  a  whisper  since  the 
deed  was  done — "  or  do  you  want  the 
servant  to  return  and  alarm  the  vil- 
lage ?  " 

"  Is  he — ^is  he  quite  dead  ?  "  asked 
Studley,  bending  foiward,  and  for  the 
first  time  looking  towards  the  corpse. 
"  What — ^what  are  you  going  to  do  with 
It  ?  It  must  be  hidden — where  can  it 
be  hidden?" 

**  What's  the  depth  of  that  pond  in 
the  garden  ?*'  asked  Heath,  with  his  eyes 
fixed  upon  the  ground. 

"  The  pond  ?  about  six  feet,  I  think," 
said  Studley.  "  Young  Danby  once — 
good  Grod !  I  forgot — ^I  mean  he  once 
plumbed  it  with  a  rake  one  day  when 
he  was  down  here." 

"  That's  deep  enough,"  said  Heath, 
"for  our  present  purposes,  at  all 
events.  I  must  have  something  to  wrap 
it  in — some  matting,  or  something  of 
that  sort.  I  will  see  if  there  is  any  in 
the  tool-house." 

He  made  as  though  he  would  have 
moved  away ;  but  Studley  caught  him 
by  the  coat. 

"  Don't  leave  me,"  he  cried ;  "  I  cannot 
be  left  with  it.     I  will  come  with  you." 

The  nearest  way  to  the  shed  in  which 
the  tools,  which  had  been  used  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  garden,  ere  it  was  a 
jungle,  were  kept,  was  through  the 
store-room.  Before  following  his  com- 
panion, Studley  cast  a  rapid  glance 
through  the  dining-room  window,  and 
saw  the  dark  mass  still  lying  there 
prostrate,  motionless.  Even  then  he 
had  a  thought  of  going  out  to  her; 
but  Heath,  m  a  harsh,  hoarse  whisper, 


called  to  him  to  "  Come  on!"  and  he 
obeyed. 

Groping  in  the  dark  shed,  they  found 
some  matting,  which  was  dank  and 
worn,  and  a  sack,  at  the  bottom  of  which 
were  a  few  rotting  potatoes.  This, 
Heath  declared,  would  serve  their  pur- 
pose, and  emptying  it,  he  carried  it  to 
the  dining-room,  followed  by  Studley. 

As  they  re-entered  the  house  the  siuk- 
ing  horror,  which  had  seized  upon  Stud 
ley  immediately  after  the  commission  o 
the  deed,  crept  over  him  again.  It  wa 
with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  he  coul 
force  himself  to  enter  the  room.  Whe 
he  did  so,  he  looked  at  once  towards  tl: 
body,  yet  started  when  he  saw  it,  j 
though  not  expecting  to  find  it  thei 
He  was  not,  however,  allowed  any  tin 
for  meditation,  for  Heath  angrily  call 
him  to  give  him  assistance  in  the  dres 
ful  task  in  which  he  was  engaged. 

"I  am  coming,"  said  Studley,  t 
chanically.      Then,  pointing,  he  add< 

'^  Look  down ;  you  see  the  blood  1 
soaked  into  the  carpet." 

"  We  will  attend  to  that  later,"  i 
Heath.  *^1  have  a  plan  in  my  head 
which  we  can  keep  everybody  out  oi 
house  for  days,  giving  us  plenty  of  t 
to  take  all  necessary  precautions ; 
we  must  get  rid  of  this  first,  and 
that  I  require  your  help." 

Not  much  help  did  Studley  give 
though  he  strove  to  do    what  he 
told,  and  with  trembling  hands  ca 
out  the  ortiers  which  the  younger 
gave  in  short,  quick,  peremptory  t 
The  head  and  upper  portion  of  the 
were   enveloped  in  the  sack  ;    th< 
were  tied   together  by  the  rope 
which  the  victim  had  been  bound 
chair ;  then  in  silence,  the  two  men 
the  ghastly  burden  between   then 
carried  it  through  the  store-room 
the  cold,  damp  hall,  and  throug 
grimly-sculptured  doorway  out   ii 
night.     It  was  very  heavy,  and,  t 
his  companion  had  taken    by    £ 
heavier  portion  of  the  load   upo: 
self,  Studley  had  several    times 
him  to  stop,  while  he  soagHt  to  i 
breath  and  wiped  away  beads  of 
from  his  forehead  with   liis     tr<! 
.hands.     It  was  a  close,   faint,    <; 
autumn  evening,  withoat    a   br«! 
air  to  drive  away  the    thin    ^r?i 
rising  as  ever  from  the  jungle,     i 
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a  ray  of  moonligbt  to  penetrate  the 
tiiick  darknesB  which  had  already  oome 
i^)on  the  earth.  So,  they  went  on; 
enftshing  underfoot  the  newly  fallen 
leaves,  and  brushing  away  the  cold  dew 
which  stood  in  t^ck  drops  npon  the 
coarse,  rank  grass,  until  they  stopped  by 
the  side  of  the  pond.  Here,  at  a  sign  from 
Heath,  they  deposited  their  burden; 
Stndley,  to  his  horror,  being  left  alone 
by  the  aide  of  the  corpse  while  Heath 
left  him  to  ^  look  for  something  heavy," 
as  he  hoarsely  whispered.  Presently 
he  re-Appeared,  bearing  with  him  two 
huge  stones  which  he  had  pulled  out 
from  among  the  foundations  of  the 
dilapidated  rustic  bridge.  One  of  these 
be  wrapped  in  his  handkerchief,  and 
tiM^kitig  a  slit  in  the  sack  with  his  pen- 
knife, tied  the  weight  firmly  to  it.  At 
his  instructions  Studley  did  the  same 
with  the  other  stone,  which  he  attached 
to  the  feet.  Then  once  more  raising 
the  body  between  them,  they  bore  it  to 
the  middle  of  the  bridge,  some  of  the 
decaying  balustrades  of  which  Heath 
cleared  away  with  one  vigorous  blow, 
and  then,  with  great  difficulty,  for  Stud- 
ley's  strength  by  this  time  was  fast 
fttling  him,  dropped  it  into  the  middle 
of  the  pond.  It  sank  instantly,  llie 
fik>w,  broad  ripple,  like  a  sullen  smile, 
spread  over  the  surface  of  the  stagnant 
water  for  an  instant,  and  the  hoarse  cry 
of  a  raven,  flapping  slowly  on  its  home- 
ward way,  was  Walter  Dauby'«  dirge. 
With  the  noise,  the  splash,  and  the 
gurgle  of  the  water  as  it  closed  over  the 
boiy,  still  in  his  ears,  Studley  was 
standing  gazing  at  the  spot  where  it 
had  di^ppeared,  when  Heath  shook 
him  roughly  by  the  arm. 

"You  seem  to  have  forgotten  your 
daughter,"  he  cried,  **  though  you  were 
so  anxious  about  her  a  few  minutes 
since ;  come,  and  let  us  see  after  her." 
He  turned  and  strode  towards  the  house, 
Studley  following  him  in  silence. 

Yes,  the  father  had  been  right  in  his 
SDrmises ;  the  prostrate  form  was  that 
of  handsome  Anne  Studley,  who  had 
gone  forth  but  two  hours  since  in  all 
the  blushing  hope  and  pride  of  a  first 
love  to  give  a  ready  answer  to  the  man 
who  had  asked  her  to  link  her  life  with 
his.  Where  was  his  life  now  ? — ^gone  ! 
Where  were  her  hopes  ? — blighted  and 
wrecked  for  ever  1 


**  She  knows,  nothing  of  this  now, 
for  she  is  still  senseless,"  so  says  Heath, 
who  has  lifted  her,  not  without  a  certain 
gentleness,  and  looking  into  her  face, 
would  have  supported  her  head  against 
his  knee  had  not  her  father  suddenly 
interposed. 

'^  Do  not  touch  her.  I  will  not  have 
you  lay  hands  upon  her  I "  he  cried, 
passionately. 

"Drop  that,"  cried  Heath,  turning 
round  upon  him  savagely ;  "  drop  it,  now 
and  for  ever.  In  this  matter,  at  least, 
you  are  as  guilty  as  I  am  ;  at  all  events, 
the  law  would  make  no  difPerence 
between  us ;  drop  all  that  foolery  about 
my  'hands  and  my  touch.  If  my  hands 
did  this,  it  will  be  my  head  that  will , 
have  to  plan  our  safety  ;  and  when  it 
comes  to  getting  this  lady  up-stairs,  I 
imagine  you  would  not  be  able  to 
manage  much  without  my  help.  Stand 
clear  now,  and  I  will  carry  the  girl  to 
her  room.  Once  there,  I  will  give  you 
my  idea  of  what  should  be  done."  He 
stooped  down,  and  lifting  her  in  his 
strong  arms  as  though  she  had  been  a 
child,  carried  her  up  the  staircase  and 
laid  her  on  the  bed. 

"  Get  her  clothes  off,"  he  said  to  her 
father,  **  while  I  go  down  stairs  and 
clear  ap  below  there,  and  get  rid  of  this 
ugly  mark."  He  pointed  to  a  pale  red 
stain  upon  his  hand,  and  Studley 
shuddered.  "  You  must  keep  your  wits 
about  you  now,"  Heath  continued, 
"for  in  the  next  twenty-four  hours 
lies  all  the  danger.  Undress  her,  as  I 
told  you,  and  put  her  into  bed,  throw 
her  clothes  down  here  or  there  in  a 
tumbled  heap;  I  will  bring  up  the 
brandy  from  down  stairs,  and,  if  you 
have  a  medicine  chest  in  the  house,  it 
would  be  best  to  place  it  open  on  the 
table.  I  want  to  give  the  room  the 
aspect  of  sudden  illness ;  she  cannot 
remain  in  her  swoon  very  much  longer, 
and  it  ought  to  be  done  before  she 
recovers." 

Studley  did  as  he  was  bid  ;  his  power 
of  will  seemed  to  have  deserted  him, 
and  he  was  entirely  reliant  on  his 
companion.  When  Heath  returned  he 
found  that  Anne  was  in  bed,  her  clothes 
in  a  disorderly  heap  on  a  chair,  and  a 
bottle  of  sal-volatile,  a  basin  and  a 
sponge  on  the  table  by  the  bed-side. 

"That  is   right,"   he   said,   looking 
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round.  "  When  I  was  settling  things 
down  stairs  I  thought  this  matter 
through  and  have  determined  what  is 
best  to  be  done.  Now  attend  to  me, 
Ned  Studley,"  he  cried  sharply,  for 
Studlej  was  rocking  to  and  fro  in  his 
chair,  and  his  eyes  were  wandering 
round  the  room,  ^'attend  to  me  and 
remember  exactly  what  I  say.  It  is 
now  half -past  nine,  in  half  an  hour  your 
servant  will  come  back.  When  you  go 
to  the  gate  to  let  her  in,  you  must  tell 
her  that  Miss  Studley  has  been  taken 
ill,  that  she  has  gone  to  bed,  and  that 
you  are  afraid  she  is  attacked  with 
fever.  Ask  her  to  come  in  and  take  off 
her  bonnet  quickly,  as  your  daughter 
requires  watching  and  nursing,  and  you 
waht  this  girl  to  sit  up  with  her  during 
the  night.  If  I  am  any  judge  of  human 
nature  the  girl  will  refuse — ^she  is 
an  ignorant,  stupid  creature — and  will 
be  terribly  frightened  at  the  mere 
mention  of  the  word  fever.  You  must 
make  a  show  of  insisting,  declaring  that 
if  she  does  not  come  in  at  once  you  will 
be  compelled  to  get  some  one  else: 
she  will  be  too  glad  to  accept  the 
alternative,  and  will  go  away  to  her 
friends,  who  live  here  in  the  village, 
don't  they  ?  " 

''But  suppose  she  is  not  frightened 
at  the  notion  of  the  fever,  and  is  willing 
to  come  in  and  do  the  nursing,  what  am 
I  to  do  then  ?  "  asked  Studley. 

"  Take  her  straight  to  your  daughter's 
room,  and  never  leave  her  out  of  your 
sight.  If  Miss  Studley  comes  out  of 
her  swoon,  anything  that  she  may  say 
you  can  treat  as  ravings  of  delirium. 
Don't  let  the  girl  go  into  any  other  part 
of  the  house  on  any  pretense  whatever. 
We  can  settle  what  is  to  be  done  with 
her  when  I  come  back." 

"  Come  back,"  cried  Studley. 
**  Where  are  you  going  ?  ** 

**  Only  to  the  chemist's,"  said  Heath. 
''It  is  most  necessary  that  your 
daughter  should  have  no  clear  idea  of 
what  is  passing  around  her  for  the 
next  twenty-four  hours,  so  that  when 
she  comes  out  of  her  swoon  it  will  be 
necessary  to  give  her  a  sleeping 
draught." 

"  Well,  but  I  have  got  some  laudanum 
in  my  room,"  said  Studley 

*'  That  will  be  very  useful  to  increase 
the  strength  of  the  dose,  but  it  is  better 


for  me  to  go  to  the  chemist's  where  I 
would  take  care  to  purchase  some  other 
medicine,  to  give  an  air  of  truth  to  the 
story  which  you  will  tell  to  the  servant, 
and  which  she,  without  doubt,  will 
immediately  spread  in  the  village.  In 
fact,  I  shall  myself  give  some  hint  of 
Miss  Studley 's  illness  to  the  chemist, 
and  ask  him  what  he  thinks  would  be 
the  proper  thing  for  it." 

"  Don't  be  long— don't  be  long  gone. 
Heath,"  said  Studley,  looking  up  pit- 
eously  at  him,  '*  for  Heaven's  sake 
don't  be  long  gone — I  cannot  bear  to 
be  left  by  myself  to-night ! " 

"  There  is  the  brandy,"  said  Heath, 
with  cold  contempt,  pointing  to  the 
bottle  which  he  had  placed  on  the 
table  ;  ''  drink  a  wine-glass  of  that,  and 
it  may  restore  your  courage,  but  don*t 
muddle  your  brains,  and  don't  forget 
my  instructions  about  the  servant 
girl." 


CHAPTER  Vn, 


PRECAUTIONS. 


The  sharp  jingle  of  the  rusty  bell 
startled  Captain  Studley,  endeavoring  to 
piece  together  his  wandering  thoughts, 
and  to  realize  to  himself  what  had 
occurred.  After  a  hurried  glance  at  his 
daughter,  who  was  lying  moaning  in 
her  half-sleep,  and  tossing  to  and  fro 
upon  her  pillow,  he  left  the  room,  and 
with  (]uick,  nervous  footsteps  made  for 
the  gate. 

"  Who's  there  ?"  he  asked,  in  trem- 
bling accents,  before  he  opened  it. 

"All  right,"  was  the  answer,  in 
Heath's  well-known  deep  voice." 

"  You  have  been  a  long  time,"  mut- 
tered Studley,  as  he  closed  the  door  be- 
hind him. 

"  The  chemist  had  gone  to  bed," 
said  Heath,  "  and  I  had  to  knock  him 
up ;  but  he  was  a  civil,  stupid  fellow, 
and  swallowed  my  tale,  and  gave  me  all 
I  wanted  with  the  utmost  readiness. 
Has  the  servant  returned  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Studley  ;  ^  she  came 
soon  after  you  left.  I  spoke  to  her  as 
we  agreed,  and  it  ended  pretty  much  as 
you  anticipated — »he  was  frightened  at 
the  idea  of  infection,  and  would  not 
come  in ;  so  she  has  gone  home,  promis- 
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mg  to  send  her  mother,  who  ifi  accus- 
tomed to  nursing  sick  people,  in  the 
morning." 

*^  So  far,  so  good.  By  that  time  we 
shall  know  what  to  do  with  her,"  said 
Heath.  "Now  tell  me  about  jour 
daughter." 

"  Not  in  there— don't  go  in  there," 
cried  Studley  to  his  companion,  who 
was  making  for  the  dining-room ;  ^*  stand 
here  on  the  steps  for  an  instant." 

**  Where  jou  please,"  said  Heath, 
with  a  contemptuous  shrug  of  his  shoul- 
ders, '*  only  let  me  know.  Has  she  come 
to  her  senses  ?  " 

**  Yes,"  answered  Studley ;  "  that  is 
to  say,  partly,  poor  girl.  She  looks 
round  her  in  a  strange  dazed  way,  and 
does  not  seem  to  realize  where  she  is. 
More  than  once  she  has  started  up  in 
bed  with  a  short,  sharp  cry,  and  when 
I  have  tried  to  soothe  her,  she  has  ask- 
ed me  if  it  were  not  a  horrid  dream. 
Of  course  I  told  her  it  was ;  but  she  is 
in  a  pitiable  state,  constantly  moaning 
and  tossing  about  in  bed.  I  don't 
know  what  we  shall  do  with  her ! " 

•*  This  draught  will  keep  her  quiet," 
sud  Heath,  taking  a  vial  from  his  pocket, 
"  more  especially  if  you  add  to  it  Hve 
drops  from  your  own  laudanum  bottle. 
It  is  of  vital  importance  that,  for  the 
next  twenty-four  hours,  she  should  be 
ignorant  of  all  that  has  passed,  and  so 
far  helpless  as  to  be  unable  to  leave  the 
room,  or  hold  conmiunication  with  any 
one  but  you." 

As  Studley  took  the  bottle  he  raised 
his  eyes  searchingly  to  Heath's  face, 
saying,  "  There  is — there  is  nothing  in 
this  but  what  you  said,  Heath,  I  sup- 
pose?" 

^Bah!**  said  Heath,  snatching  it 
from  him,  extracting  the  cork  with  his 
teeth,  and  pouring  some  of  the  contents 
down  his  throat  ^  I  suppose  that  will 
satisfy  you  of  its  harmlessness.  Take 
it  DOW,  put  the  additional  five  drops  to 
it^  and  see  that  she  swallows  it  at  once ; 
and  as  soon  as  she  drops  off  come  to 
me." 

"Not  down  stairs,"  said  Studley, 
quickly,  **  we  can  sit  on  the  landing  out- 
side her  door.  It  would  be  dangeroiA  to 
leave  her  unwatched." 

"  It  would  be  a  great  deal  more  dan- 
gerous to  have  her  listen  to  what  we 
aid,"  taid  Heath  ;  "  but  I  can  satisfy 
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myself  on  that  point  when  I  come  up. 
One  word  mqre.  She  has  said  nothing 
but  what  you  have  told  me  ?  she  has 
made  no  reference  to— to  anything  that 
she  saw  ?  " 

"  Not  a  syllable,"  said  Studley,  "  in- 
deed she  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have 
got  her  senses  back  yet." 

"  Give  her  that,  then,"  said  Heath, 
'^  and  we  shall  be  sure  of  her  for  the 
time  we  require." 

After  Studley  had  gone  up  stairs, 
Heath  went  into  the  dining-room  and 
looked  round  him.  The  lamp  shone 
brightly  ;  the  fire  which  he  had  lighted 
when  he  came  to  clear  the  room  was 
burning  in  the  grate ;  the  jewel-casket 
and  its  contents  had  been  removed,  and 
the  cloth  replaced.  One  of  the  hang- 
ing corners  of  this  cloth  was  deeply 
stained.  In  making  his  careful  survey 
he  came  upon  this,  and  taking  out  his 
pocket  knife,  cut  off  the  dark  corner, 
and  ripped  the  cloth  above  it  into  jag- 
ged strips. 

*^  That  looks  as  if  a  dog  had  done  it," 
he  muttered  to  himself.     "What  was 
that  he  said  about  a  mark  on  the  car- 
pet ?    Ah,  here  it  is,"   and   stooping 
down  he  examined  it  thoroughly.     It 
was   not  on   the    carpet,  but  on   the 
hearth-rug — an  irregular  shaped  crim- 
son stain.     Heath  considered  a  moment. 
Then  he   thrust  the  poker  in   among 
the  burning  coals.     When  he  had  made 
it  red-hot  he  pulled   the  poker   forth, 
and  holding  it  immediately  above  the 
stain,  let  it  drop,  left  it  there  for  an  in- 
stant, and  then  rolled  it  thre«  or  four 
times  over  with  his  foot,  finally  picking 
it  up  and  replacing  in  the  fender.     **  I 
think  that  will  do,"  he  said,  looking  at 
it,  "  nobody  could  doubt  but  that  was- 
the  result  of  an  accident,  and  now  every 
troublesome    trace     is     destroved.     A 
close  risk  though,"  he  muttered,  shak- 
ing his  head  ;  "  and  with  such  a  fellow 
as  this  in  confidence,  who  can  tell  whcu> 
he  is  safe  ?  "  He  turned  to  go  up  stairs. 
Then  suddenly  looked  over  his  shoul*- 
der   at  the  spot  where  that  had   been.. 
There  was  a  dark  shadow  there  now, 
he  could  swear.     He  stepped  back  tO' 
the  table,  turned  the.  lamp  round,  and' 
the  shadow   was   gone.     Then  with  a. 
last  sigh  of  relief  he  left  the  room. 

He  found    Studley  waiting  for  him* 
on  the  landing  at  the  top  of  the  stairs- 
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No  soand  came  from  the  bed-room, 
though  the  door  was  ajar,  and  Studlej 
pointing  towards  it,  whispered  ^  She  is 
sound." 

<<  Did  joa  give  her  the  draught  ?  "  ask- 
ed Heath. 

«  Yes,"  said  Studley,  "she  took  it 
quite  quietly,  and  scarcely  knew  what 
it  was — I  believe  you  can  do  anything 
with  her  now — and  in  a  few  minutes 
she  fell  into  quite  a  peaceful  slumber. 
Poor  girl  1"  he  muttered,  "  it  would  be 
almost  better  for  her  if  she  never 
woke."     .      • 

<'  That  is  entirely  a  matter  of  opin- 
ion," said  Heath  ;  "  but  what  we  have 
to  do  is  to  attend  to  busmess.  This 
wretched  affair — ^brought  about,  mark, 
.  by  sheer  necessity,  not  by  any  wish  of 
mine — has  changed  the  whole  pro- 
gramme ;  the  money  and  jewels  plainly 
are  no  longer  safe  here,  they  must  be 
removed  by  me  instead  of  by  you,  as 
we  originally  intended,  and  no  steps 
must  be  taken  towards  parting  with 
the  diamonds  for  months  to  come." 

**  "Where  do  you  propose  to  take 
the  things  ?  "  asked  Studley. 

"  I  think  to  Paris  ;  but  I  have  not 
decided  yet,"  replied  Heath. 

"Why  can't  I  take  them?"  asked 
Studley,  eagerly.  "  I  cannot  remain 
in  this  place ;  I  shall  go  mad  if  I  re- 
main here." 

"And  what  is  to  become  of  your 
daughter  ?  "  asked  Heath,  turning  upon 
him  savagely.  "  She  cannot  go  from 
here ;  she  holds  our  lives  in  her  hands, 
and  you  are  answerable  for  her.  You 
must  remain  here  professedly  in  charge 
of  your  sick  child,  and  all  the  inquiries 
that  are  to  be  made,  and  all  the  work 
that  is  to  be  done  outside  must  be  done 
'bj  me." 

"  When  will  he  be  missed,  do  you 
think  ?  "  whispered  Studley. 

"  That  is  the  first  point  on  which  I 
intend  to  assure  myself,"  said  his  com- 
panion. **  I  shall  go  to  town  to-morrow 
morning,  in  order  to  ascertain  if  his 
intention  of  coming  here  to-day  was 
known  to  any  one." 

"  I  shouldn't  think  it  would  be," 
said  Studley.  "  It  isn't  very  likely  that 
a  fellow  who  was  coming  down  to  pay 
money  which  he  had  lost  at  cards  would 
care  to  inform  any  one  of  his  errand." 

"  No,"  said  Heath.     "  I  think   you 


are  right  there.  And  there  is  another 
reason  why  he  should  keep  silence." 

He  pointed  as  he  spoke  towards  the 
bed-room  door. 

Studley  at  first  looked  up  at  him 
blankly,  but  suddenly  he  said  : 

"  Great  heavens !  I  had  forgotten 
all  about  that  If  she  really  cared  for 
him,  it  is  enough  to  turn  the  poor  girl's 
brain." 

"  That  is  an  additional  necessity  for 
keeping  a  strict  watch  upon  her,"  said 
Heath,  "and  that  duty  and  responsibil- 
ity must  necessarily  devolve  entirely  on 
you.  However,  she  can  be  safely  left 
now  for  a  few  minutes,  and  I  want  you 
to  come  down  stairs  and  help  me  to 
pack  those  things  in  the  portmanteau." 

When  the  portmanteau — ^a  strong 
black  one,  with  Studley's  name  on  it  in 
white  letters — ^was  fully  packed,  it  was 
found  to  be  very  heavy  indeed. 

"  You  will  have  some  difficulty  in 
carrying  this,  won't  you  ?  "  asked  Stud- 
ley, who  had  to  take  both  his  hands  to 
lift  it  from  the  ground,  "  and  yet  it 
would  not  be  advisable  to  give  it  into 
any  one  else's  custody." 

*^  I  can  carry  it  well  enough,"  said 
Heath,  "  and  you  may  be  perfectly 
certain  that  no  one  else  touches  it,  until 
its  contents  have  been  deposited  in  a 
place  of  safety.  By  the  way,  I  shall 
want  to  be  up  early  in  the  morning, 
add  to  get  across  to  the  Station  before 
the  omnibus  starts.  I&  there  any  chance 
of  obtaining  a  cab  in  the  village  ?  " 

^'  They  keep  one  at  the  Lion,"  said 
Studley  ;  <^  but  the  train  before  that 
which  the  omnibus  meets  goes  soon 
after  seven  o'clock." 

^*  That  is  the  one  which  I  intend  to 
take,"  said  Heath.  "  It  would  be  ad- 
visable for  me  to  show  early  at  the 
bank,  and  I  have  rather  a  hard  day's 
work  before  me  there.  I  shall  lie 
down  in  your  den  for  a  few  hours,  and 
I  am  sure  to  wake  in  good  time.  You, 
I  suppose,  wiU  sleep  in  the  chair  by 
your  daughter's  bedside  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Studley,  "  I  suppose  I 
must." 

^  You  will  be  guided  in  your  conduct 
to  her  by  circumstances,  remember," 
said  Heath.  "  From  the  little  I  have 
seen  of  her  she  is  a  girl  of  great  force 
of  character;  but  you  will  have  suffi- 
^  cient  influence  over  her  to  keep  her  quiet 
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for  fortj-eight  hours.  In  that  time  I 
shall  be  back,  and  we  can  consult  further. 
Now  good-by." 

He  pnt  out  his  hand  and  had  held  it 
out  for  a  minute  before  Studley  met 
it  with  his  own.  For  an  instant  an 
angry  flush  rose  on  Heath's  cheeks, 
but  it  died  away  speedDy  as  he  repeat- 
ed, "  Good-by  ;  remember  all  that  de- 
pends on  your  care  and  watchfulness ! " 
When  he  reached  the  captain's  room, 
Heath  smoked  a  pipe  and  read  a  book 
— he  could  not  have  told  you  what,  the 
first  that  came  to  hand — before  stretch- 
ing himself  on  the  ragged  old  ottoman 
wluch  was  to  serve  him  as  a  couch. 
When  he  had  blown  out  the  light  and 
dosed  his  eyes,  he  fell  asleep  at  once, 
and  slept  calmly  and  peacefully  until 
daybreak,  when  he  arose,  and  taking 
the  portmanteau  with  him,  walked  off  to 
the  lion,  where  he  roused  the  still  slum- 
bering stable  people  and  ordered  a  cab. 
•         •••«** 

Some  of  the  younger  gentlemen  at- 
tached to  the  banking  establishment 
which  was  still  know  as  Middleham's, 
were  a  trifle  late  in  puttting  in  an  ap- 
pearance the  next  day,  for  on  Monday 
morning  they  were  accustomed,  as  they 
described  themselves,  to  "  cut  it  rather 
fine."  Sunday  was  for  most  of  them 
a  day  of  pleasure  and  recreation ;  in 
the  summer  time  they  '^to  the  wood- 
lands did  repair,"  and  boating  excursions 
and  campings  out,  and  dinners  at  the 
various  pretty  suburban  places  of  resort, 
the  return  from  which  was  often  pro- 
longed late  into  the  night,  rendered 
their  forced  early  rising  more  than 
usually  disagreeable.  Even  during  the 
antumn  and  winter,  Sunday  was  the 
chosen  day  for  these  social  gatherings 
among  themselves  or  with  other  joyous 
fellows  of  the  same  age  and  standing  in 
life,  the  result  being  that  there  was  im- 
mense difficulty  in  what  the  witty  Moger 
described  as  ^  brushing  the  cobwebs  out 
of  your  eyes  on  Monday  mornings.'' 

The  relations  between  the^  younger 
gentlemen  and  Rumbold,  the  bank  por- 
ter who  sat  on  a  hard  bench  immedi- 
ately inside  the  ever-swinging  doors, 
were  of  a  confidential  nature,  and  much 
freedom  oi  talk  passed  between  them. 
In  former  days  they  were  in  the  habit 
of  receiving  from  Rumbold  information 
regaiding  the  movements  of  Mr.  Middle- 


ham,  who  had  been  by  Moger  irrever- 
ently christened,  "Old  Fireworks,*' 
and  was  generally  spoken  of  by  that 
appellation ;  and  now  the  same  agency 
was  worked,  and  Rumbold  was  called  up- 
on to  report  progress  in  the  case  of  the 
present  manager,  who,  at  the  same  fount 
of  humorous  inspiration,  had  been  dub- 
bed "  Ilampstead."  A  stout,  red-faced, 
black-haired  man,  Rumbold,  who  was 
reported  once  to  have  been  a  butcher, 
and  whose  knowledge  of  prime  cuts  and 
wing-ribs  was  utilized  by  the  younger 
gentlemen  at  the  social  feeds,  for  which 
he  acted  as  their  caterer ;  otherwise  a 
quite  unpresuming  man,  with  a  sharp 
eye  for  any  suspicious-looking  character 
on  the  wrong  side  of  the  swinging  doors, 
and  a  power  of  throwing  a  whole  scut- 
<^eful  of  coals  on  the  fire  at  one  ca^t,  a 
quality  which  did  not  diminish  his  pop- 
ularity with  those  of  the  younger  gentle- 
men, whose  fate  it  was  to  encounter  every 
buffet  of  the  wind  which  each  customer 
brought  in  with  him. 

'*  Halloo,  Rummy  !  "  said  the  latest 
of  the  younger  genUemen,  as  he  bustled 
into  the  bank,  looking  very  blinking 
about  the  eyes  and  very  dry  and  fever- 
ish about  the  lips,  **  I  am  a  trifle  late 
this  morning — has  Hampstead  come  ?  " 

"  Come  I  "  said  the  porter,  who  since 
the  occurrence  of  the  murder,  had,  with 
his  wife,  taken  up  his  quarters  at  the 
bank,  the  old  house-keeper  being  pen- 
sioned. "  Come !  I  should  rather  say 
he  had  come.  He  walked  in  as  I  was 
sweeping  out  the  office  this  morning 
just  before  eight,  looking  as  fresh  as 
paint,  and  carrying  a  portmanter.  He 
told  me  to  ask  Missus  to  send  him  up 
some  breakfast — 'am  and  eggs  and  tea 
— and  when  I  was  last  in  there  to  make 
up  his  fire  he  was  blazing  away  at  the 
papers  like  one  o'clock. 

"  What's  he  brought  a  pormanteau 
for,"  asked  Mr.  Smowle,  as  he  hung 
up  his  great  coat  and  hat  in  the  little 
passage  appropriated  to  those  garments 
— "  he  can't  be  going  away  ?  " 

"  Can't  he  be  going  away  ? "  said 
the  porter,  whose  phrases,  whenever 
possible,  were  of  an  interrogatory  char- 
acter. *'  I  should  say  that  he  could  be 
goilig  away  very  much ;  and  more  than 
that,  that  he  is,  seeing  that  he  asked 
me  to  get  him  a  Continental  Railway 
Guide  just  now." 
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"  Wliat  a  lark,"  said  Mr.  Smowle. 
"  Then  we  shall  only  have  old  Frod- 
sham  in  charge,  and  we  can  easily 
fudge  him.  I  shall  he  ahle  to  get  a  little 
longer  sleep  then.  I  am  heastly  tired 
this  morning  I  know.  Am  I  last,  Rum- 
my?" 

"  All  except  Danby,"  said  the  porter ; 
"  he  ain't  turned  up  yet." 

"  Danby  not  come  ?  Why,  he's  gen- 
erally the  first  of  all." 

"  Yes,  generally,"  said  the  porter, 
"  but  I  suppose  he's  been  keeping  it  up 
like  the  rest  of  you." 

Mr.  Smowle  has  hardly  perched  him- 
self on  his  rickety  stool  behind  an  enor- 
mous ledger,  when  Mr.  Heath's  bell 
rings  violently.  Mr.  Smowle  breaks  off 
a  very  interesting  story  about  his  pre- 
vious night's  exploits,  which  he  is 
telling  to  his  neighbor,  a  story  in  which 
"  three  goes  of  Scotch  whisky,"  seemed 
to  bear  a  conspicuous  part,  to  remark 
that ''  Hampstead  is  in  a  rasping  humor 
this  morning,  Rummy  says — he's  been 
here  since  ever  so  early,  and  is  walking 
into  the  work  like  knife." 

"  He  will  be  walking  into  some  of  us 
like  a  knife  I  should  think,  from  the 
manner  in  which  he  rings  his  bell," 
said  Mr.  Bentle,  the  gentleman  address- 
ed. **  There  it  goes  again.  Look 
at  old  Rummy  running ! " 

Mr.  Heath  sat  at  his  desk  in  his  private 
room  up  to  his  eyes  in  business;  the 
black  portmanteau,  carefully  laid  down 
on  the  side  on  which  Studley's  name 
was  emblazoned,  was  on  a  chair  within 
reach ;  and  even  in  the  midst  of  what 
seemed  to  be  his  most  pressing  busi- 
ness, Mr.  Heath  would  cast  an  occa- 
sional glance  at  this  portmanteau,  to 
assure  himself  of  its  safety.  When  he 
thought  of  it  and  its  contents,  notwith- 
standing all  the  fearful  anxiety  on  his 
mind,  he  could  scarcely  refrain  from  a 
cynical  smile.  If  the  derks  in  the  out- 
side office  only  knew  what  t^lat  port- 
manteau contained !  if  the  detectives, 
who  were  supposed  to  be  still  at  work, 
piecing  together  scraps  of  evidence  !  if 
the  newspaper  writers  who  were  so 
sarcastic  on  the  detectives,  and  so  con- 
fident that  nothing  would  ever  come  of 
their  search ! 

Monday  was  always  a  heavy  post- 
day  at  Middleham's ;  and  that  morning 
aa  enormous  pile  of  letters  had  been 


brought  in.  Tliey  were  in  various 
languages,  but  the  manager  seemed  to 
read  them  all  with  the  same  facility. 
Many  of  them  dealt  with  enormous 
sums,  and  those  he  laid  aside,  read- 
ing the  ordinary  ones  at  a  glance, 
and  noting  his  instructious  in  regard 
to  them  in  a  small,  fine  hand  on  the 
back  of  each.  To  the  important 
documents  he  gave  greater  time,  going 
into  deep  thought  and  heavy  calcula- 
tions, out  of  which  he  came  with  furrow 
ed  brow  and  aching  head. 

'^  I  am  sick  of  it,"  he  murmured,  push- 
ing away  a  mass  of  papers  from  be- 
fore him.  "  I  must  go  ;  this  business 
is  telling  on  my  nerve  and  my  brain. 
Once  let  me  see  myself  well  clear  of 
this,  affair,  and  I  will  quit  Middleham's 
and  its  reminiscences,  for  ever.  Now 
for  the  first  step."  He  rang  the  beU 
sharply.  ^ 

"  I  wish  to  see  Mr.  Danby,"  he  said, 
glancing  over  the  letter  which  he  held 
up  before  his  face  at  the  attending 
Rumbold. 

•*  Mr.  Danby  ain't  arrived  yet,  sir," 
said  the  porter,  in  a  deferential  voice, 
very  different  from  that  in  which  he  was 
accustomed  to  carry  on  his  conversations 
with  the  younger  gentlemen. 

'*  I^ot  arrived !"  said  Mr.  Heath,  laying 
down  the  letter  and  glancing  at  the 
clock  on  the  mantel-piece.  ^'  Ask  Mr. 
Frodsham  to  step  to  me  and  bring  the 
attendance-book."  When  Rumbold  left 
the  room,  the  manager  opened  one  of 
the  drawers  of  his  desk,  and  taking 
out  a  small  looking-glass,  carefully 
surveyed  himself  in  it.  Returning  it  to 
its  place,  he  opened  another,  whence  he 
took  a  silver  fiask,  which  he  placed  to 
his  lips,  and  had  just  restored  it  to  its 
former  position,  and  turned  the  key 
upon  it,  when  Mr.  Frodsham  entered 
the  room. 

"  Good  -  morning,  Frodsham,"  said 
the  manager.  "  I  have  a  bit  of  special 
work  here  which  I  wanted  Mr.  Danby 
to  do,  and  I  find  he  has  not  arrived.  I 
have  not  been  able  to  check  the 
attendance  of  the  gentleman  since  I 
took  up  my  position  here  ;  but  I  believe 
he  is  pretty  punctual,  is  he  not  ?  " 

"Most  punctual,  sir,"  said  Mr. 
Frodsham,  "  and  I  cannot  understand 
his  absence,  unless,  indeed,  he  b  ill- 
Now,  if  it  had  been  Mr.  Smowle 
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"Yes,"  said  Heath,  with  a  grave 
smOe,  ^  I  could  understand  it  very  well 
then.  Oh,  here  is  the  attendance-book." 
He  took  it  from  the  porter  and  turned 
over  a  few  of  the  leaves.  ^  No,  as  you 
sav,  Mr.  Danby  is  always  one  of  the 
first  to  arrive,  while  Mr.  Smowle  figures 
horribly." 

''  Danby.  surely,  must  be  ill,"  repeated 
Jlr.  Frodsham. 

''  I  should  hope  not,'*  said  Mr.  Heath. 
•*  He  is  generally  a  steady  young  man  ; 
but  he  is  mortal,  like  the  rest  of  us; 
and  yesterday  was  Sunday,  and  he  may 
possibly  have  been  with  some  of  the 
other  gentlemen  on  a  jollification  and 
have  overslept  himself,  or  be  suffering 
from  next  morning's  headache.  Will 
you  be  good  enough  to  ask  the  gentlemen 
whether  Mr.  Danby  was  in  company 
with  any  of  them  yesterday  ?  " 

Mr.  Frodsham  departed  on  his  errand, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  returned. 

**  No,**  he  said.  He  had  questioned 
all  the  gentlemen,  and  none  of  them 
had  seen  Mr.  Danby  since  the  closing 
of  the  bank  on 'Saturday  afternoon. 

"  Well,  then,  it  is  no  use  our  worrying 
ourselves  further  about  it,'*  said  Mr. 
Heath,  '^  except  that  if  he  has  not  arrived 
by  twelve  o'clock,  I  wish  you  would 
be  good  enough,  Frodsham,  to  send  a 
messenger  to  his  lodgings,  and  inquire 
whether  he  is  really  ill.*' 

*^  I  should  hope  it  would  be  nothing 
serious,"  said  Mr.  Frodsham,  "Danby 
is  a  general  favorite  in  the  bank." 

^*  And  he  would  be  particularly  useful 
to  me  at  this  moment,"  said  the  manager, 
*^  as  he  writes  better  French  than  any 
of  the  others  and  I  shall  probably  have 
to  leave  this  matter  of  Mieville  and 
Company,  of  Brussels,  in  his  hands." 

♦*  Are  you  going  away,  sir  ?  "  said 
Mr.  Frodsham  with  surprise. 

"  Only  for  a  night  or  so,"  said  Heath  ; 
"  but  I  have  information  this  morning 
of  something  going  on  in  Paris,  which, 
I  think,  will  require  looking  into  by  me 
presendy.  If  Danby  is  ill,  the  Mieville 
matter  must  stand  over  till  my  return. 
So  see  that  he  is  inquired  after,  please." 
So  the  day  wore  on  and  the  evening 
came,  when  the  younger  gentlemen 
were  released  from  their  toils,  and  went 
away,  bestowing  very  little  thought 
upon  their  missing  comrade.  But  the 
naoager    remained    long    after    their 


departure,  sending  out  for  some  dinner 
about  five,  a  thing  which  he  had  never 
been  known  to  do  before,  and  at  seven 
dispatching  Rumbold  to  fetch  a  cab. 

When  he  announced  the  arrival  of 
the  vehicle,  the  porter  intended  to  take 
the  portmanteau,  but  was  surprised  to 
find  that  Mr.  Heath  had  it  already  in 
his  hand. 

"  No,  thank  you,"  he  said,  checking 
the  movement  which  Rumbold  made  to 
take  it  from  him.  "  I  can  carry  it  very 
well  myself,  and  I  want  you  to  look  in 
the  address- book  and  see  where  Mr. 
Danby  lives,  and  tell  the  cabman  to 
drive  there.  I  should  like  to  learn 
something:  of  him  before  goinir." 

When  Rumbold  came  out  with  the 
address,  he  found  the  manager  already 
seated  in  the  cab  and  the  portmanteau 
with  him,  so  that  all  he  had  to  do  wjis,  to 
direct  the  driver  to  South  Molton  Street 
and  to  retire  into  the  bank  very  much 
puzzled  at  all  that  had  taken  place. 

Mrs.  Wilkins,  the  landlady  of  Mr. 
Danby 's  lodgings,  was  not  best  plciised 
on  hearing  from  her  maid-of-all-work, 
"  A  man  wanted  to  see  her  al>out  Mr. 
Danby,  please,"  but  on  emerging  from 
the  underground  regions  in  which  she 
passed  most  of  her  time,  she  was 
confronted  by  Mr.  Heath,  and  was  at 
once  much  impressed  by  his  manner. 
He  asked  her  whether  anything  bad 
been  heard  of  the  missing  tenant,  and 
seemed  quite  distressed  when  Mrs. 
Wilkins  answered  in  the  negative.  He 
took  great  pains  to  make  the  old  lady 
understand  that  he  was  the  manajrer  of 
the  bank,  and  that  he  called  there 
because  Mr.  Danby  was  so  highly 
thought  of  by  his  employers.  Finally 
he  took  his  leave,  with  the  hope  that 
when  he  returned  from  Paris,  where  he 
said  he  was  going,  he  should  find  Mr. 
Dauby  was  again  safely  ensconced  in 
what  he  was  sure  must  be  that  very 
comfortable  room. 

So  to  the  Charing  Cross  Station  and 
through  the  night  to  Dover,  across  th3 
Channel,  and  along  the  Great  Northern 
road  to  Paris.  Two  things  only  were 
noticeable  in  him  during  the  journey, 
and  they  were  that  he  never  parted 
with  the  portmanteau,  which  he  now 
always  carried  with  the  painted  name 
of  Studley  on  it  well  displayed ;  and 
that  when  he  staggered  from  the  boat 
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and  put  his  foot  upon  French  soil,  or 
what  stands  for  it,  on  the  slippery, 
sea-soaked  pier  of  Calais,  and  was  asked 
what  was  his  name,  he  replied  without 
hesitation,  '^Studlej/'-  If  he  had  been 
called  upon  to  produce  his  passport, 
the  same  name  would  have  been  found 
in  that  document. 


CHAPTER  Vni. 


A   REVELATION. 


Although  the  younger  and  bolder 
villain  slept  through  the  night  follow- 
ing the  commission  of  his  latest  and 
worst  crime,  his  accomplice,  hardened 
as  he  had  been  by  years  of  wickedness, 
was  unable  sufficiently  to  stifle  his  con- 
science and  his  fears  to  allow  him  to  get 
the  repose  which  he  stood  so  much  in 
need  of.  When  Heath  retired  to  rest, 
Captain  Studley  once  more  took  up  his 
position  by  his  daughter's  bedside, 
where  he  remained,  vainly  endeavoring 
to  compose  himself  to  slumber ;  now 
succeeding  so  far  as  to  drop  off  into 
a  state  almost  of  forgetfidness,  from 
which  he  would  be  aroused  by  the 
overbalancing  of  his  nodding,  wearied 
head,  or,  worse  still,  by  a  loud  shrill 
cry  resounding  in  his  ears.  He  would 
start  up,  look  around  and  find  all  quiet 
— Anne,  with  the  influence  of  the  sleep- 
ing draught  still  on  her,  lying  mo- 
tionless in  the  bed,  her  breathing  com- 
ing regularly  through  her  parted  lips, 
her  eyelids  not  quite  closed,  her  face  very 
pale,  but  placid  and  motionless.  With- 
out, no  sound  broke  the  intense  stillness, 
and  Studley,  after  rubbing  his  eyes,  and 
straining  his  ears,  would  again  settle 
himself  in  the  chair,  pulling  his  dressing 
gown  lightly  round  him,  and  dropping 
off  into  another  fitful  slumber,  from 
which  he  would  again  be  similarly  roused. 
Later  on,  in  the  early  morning,  about 
four  o'clock  it  seemed  as  though  sleep 
were  no  longer  possible  to  him.  He 
sat  upright  in  his  chair,  staring  straight 
before  him,  recognizing .  at  last  the 
impossibility  of  shutting  out  from  his 
mental  vision  the  horrible  scene  of 
the  previous  day.  Do  what  he  would, 
he  could  not  turn  his  thoughts  in  any 
other  direction  ;  it  was  there  present  to 


him,  with  many  a  detail  such  as  he  bad 
not  noticed  at  the  time,  such  as  perhaps 
had  never  existed,  obtruding  itself  upon 
him.  No  fear  of  the  consequences  alarm- 
ed him,  he  was  .wholly  fascinated  and 
entranced  in  what  was  passing  through 
his  mind,  a  recollection  so  vivid  that  he 
finally  rose,  staggering  from  his  seat, 
with  the  sweat  standing  in  huge  drops 
on  his  brow,  and  locked  the  door — with 
the  idea  of  keeping  out  something,  he 
knew  not  what,  which  was  making  its 
way  up  the  stairs. 

In  the  reaction  following  the  excite- 
ment, the  sleep  which  he  had  so  long 
sought  came  upon  him,  deep,  heavy,  and 
stertorous,  and  held  him  in  its  .grasp 
until  he  was  roused  by  the  sharp  clatter- 
ing of  the  gate-bell.  At  the^st  instant 
of  returning  consciousness  he  gazed 
round  him  as  though  in  doubt  where  he 
was ;  at  the  second  he  Knew  all,  and  the 
thought  at  once  flashed  across  him  that 
Danby  had  been  missed,  and  the  police 
were  already  at  the  gate.  A  moment's 
reflection  dispelled  this  fear,  and  when 
the  bell  rang  again,  after  a  glance  at 
Anne  to  assure  himself  that  she  still 
slept,  Studley  descended  the  stairs,  cast- 
ing a  hurried  look  into  the  dining-room, 
the  door  of  which  stood  open,  and 
crossing  the  garden,  opened  the  gate. 
The  early  visitor  was  the  servant-girl, 
who  had  come  to  ask  after  Miss  Studley 
and  to  say  that  her  mother  had  some 
washing  to  do,  but  would  be  in  atten- 
dance by  noon.  The  captain  informed 
the  girl  that  Miss  Studley  had  taken  a 
sleeping  draught  which  had  been  sent 
by  the  chemist  and  had  slept  quietly 
through  the  night,  that  noon  would 
probajbly  be  quite  soon  enough  for  Mrs. 
Marks  to  assume  her  position  as  nurse, 
and  that  he  would  be  glad  if  the  girl 
would  call  at  Dr.  Blatherwick's  and 
ask  him  to  see  Miss  Studley  as  soon 
as  possible.  All  this  being  settled  the 
girl  took  her  leave,  and  the  captain  turn- 
ed toward  the  house. 

"  Half-past  ten,"  he  said  to  himself, 
after  consulting  his  watch.  "  Blather- 
wick  will  have  gone  on  his  morning 
rounds,  and  will  not  get  the  message 
until  his  return.  That  will  give  me 
plenty  of  time  to  have  it  all  out  with 
Anne  before  he  comes  here.  She  has 
slept  very  long,  and — there  could  have 
been  nothing  in   that  draught  which 
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Heath  brought  in  ?  No!  I  remember 
now,  he  tasted  it  Mmself  to  prove  its 
innocence  1  If  she  does  not  wake  soon 
of  her  own  accord,  I  must  rouse  her. 
It  is  most  important  to  find  ont  how 
much  she  really  saw,  and  what  she  in- 
tends doing  about  it.  Anyhow,  we 
most  dear  out  of  this ;  I  wish  I  had 
never  seen  the  place  ;  I  had  a  presenti- 
ment about  it  from  the  first.  I  recol- 
lect saying  I  thought  it  was  a  damp, 
slimy,  cut-throat  kind  of  crib  when  I 
first  saw  it,  without  any  idea  my 
words  would  have  turned  out  so  correct. 
Heath  over-ruled  me  then,  as  he  does 
in  everything,  and  I  dare  say  he  was 
right  in  saying  that  we  should  never  find 
a  quieter  neighborhood,  or  one  where- 
Let  us  hope  the  quiet  won't  be  broken 
for  the  next  few  days !  That  fellow's 
cursed  temper  has  upset  the  plans  of 
months ! " 

And  the  captain  stamped  his  foot  with 
rage  and  vexation,  as  he  remembered 
the  money  and  the  jewels  which  but 
twenty-four  hours  ago  were  in  his  keep- 
ing, and  which  in  the  flurry  and  agi- 
tation consequent  upon  what  had  been 
done,  he  had  suffered  to  be  taken  from 
him  and  carried  off.  The  captain  had 
often  had  occasion  to  curse  his  want  of 
nerve,  but  never  previously  had  it  com- 
mitted him  so  deeply.  The  fact  of  be- 
ing an  accessory  in  a  crime  of  such  mag- 
nitude, which  had  hitherto  so  seriously 
disturbed  him,  almost  vanished  from 
his  mind,  as  he  recollected  the  blind 
obedience  with  which  he  had  assented 
to  Heath's  proposition  that  the  booty, 
which  had  been  acquired  with  so  much 
trouble  and  danger,  should  be  taken 
awav  to  some  local  it  v,  then  unknown 
to  him,  and  to  which  he  would  always 
have  a  difficulty  in  obtaining  access. 

It  was  done,  now,  and  could  not  be 
helped — that  was  his  first  consolation 
as  he  went  up-stairs  again. 

All  silent  in  the  bedroom  still ;  that 
draught  must  surely  have  been  of  extra 
power.  No !  as  he  stood  by  the  side  of 
the  bed,  Anne's  eyes  opened  slowly,  and 
rested  on  him  looking  down  on  her. 

No  nervousness,  no  start,  not  a  quiv- 
er in  her  eyelids.  A  faint  flush  rose  on 
her  cheeks  and  throat,  but  died  away  as 
quickly  as  it  came.  She  lay  there  mo- 
tionless, but  awake,  with  her  attentive 
eyes  fixed  upon  her  father. 


It  was  he  who  grew  uneasy  under 
that  searchiDg  gaze.  *'  Awake  at  last, 
Anne ! "  he  said,  bending  over  her, 
"  how  do  you  find  yourself  now  ?  You've 
had  a  long  sleep  of  it !" 

^  I  am  quite  well,"  she  replied,  rais- 
ing her  head,  and  speaking  in  her  usual 
calm  voice,  "have  I  slept  long?" 

^'A  great  many  hours,  but  not  too 
many  !"  said  the  captain,  '^  a  good  long 
sleep  was  necessary  for  you,  Anne. 
You've  been  ill — ^you  know  that  ?  " 

'*  No !  I  did  not  know  that,  I  do  not 
know  it  now !  And  yet,"  she  contin- 
ued, sinking  her  voice  to  a  whisper,  "  I 
know  all  that  has  happened,  father  !  I 
remember  everything ! " 

As  his  ears  caught  these  words,  the 
captain,  who  was  stooping  over  the  bed, 
rose  abruptly  and  closed  the  door. 
Then,  returning  to  his  former  position, 
with  an  anxious  expression  on  his  face, 
which  he  strove  in  vain  to  conceal,  and 
with  a  desperate  but  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt to  infuse  a  jaunty  tone  into  his 
voice  he  said :  "  I  do  not  know  that 
anything  particular  has  happened, 
Anne !  You  really  have  been  ill,  and 
are  possibly  under  the  influence  of  tlie 
fever !  " 

She  raised  herself  on  her  elbow,  and, 
leaning  toward  him,  said  in  the  same 
low  tone,  "  Was  it  under  the  influence 
of  the  fever  that  I,  standing  at  the  Win- 
dow, saw  Walter  Danby  stabbed  to  the 
heart  by  Mr.  Heath,  as  you  stood  by  ? 
I  saw  that  foul  act  committed,  father ; 
that  base,  treacherous,  cowardly  deed 
was  done  before  my  eyes  !  I  remember 
nothing  further ;  1  may  have  been  ill, 
as  you  say  ;  I  have  a  dull,  numbing  pain 
in  my  head  still ;  I  do  not  know  what 
day  it  is,  what  length  of  time  has 
elapsed  since  I  fainted,  but  I  do  know 
that  I  saw  murder  done,  and  I  thank 
Grod  I  am  alive  to  avenge  it !  " 

"  Hush,  Anne !  "  cried  the  captain, 
holding  up  his  hand  in  warning,  ''  for 
Heaven's  sake  keep  silence !  " 

"  For  Heaven's  sake  ?  "  she  repeated, 
shaking  her  head  sadly,  "  do  you  invoke 
Heaven,  after  witnessing  such  a  crime, 
without  an  attempt  to  prevent  it  ?  " 

'*  What  was  I  to  do  ?  "  said  the  captain, 
doggedly.  "  I  couldn't — I  don't  know 
what  you're  talking  about,"  he  muttered, 
suddenly  changing  his  tactics,  "  the  de- 
lirium hasn't  passed  away  yet,  I  fancy." 
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All,  father ! "  said  Anne,  stretching 
out  her  hands  appealingly,  "why  at- 
tempt to  bewilder  me  any  more  ?  If  an 
ang^'l  were  to  come  from  heaven  to  test- 
ify  to  the  truth  of  what  I  saw,  my  own 
certainty  of  having  seen  it  would  not  be 
greater.  Rather  make  such  amends  as 
you  can  for  your  cowardice — " 

"  My  cowardice,  Anne  ?  "  interrupted 
the  captain. 

"  Was  it  not  cowardice  ?  What  else 
could  it  have  been  which  prevented  you 
from  interposing  between  a  man,  bound 
hand  and  foot  and  unarmed,  and  his  as- 
sassin ?  " 

"It  was  done  in  an  instant,  before  I 
could  interfere.  I  had  no  notion  of 
what  was  coming,"  muttered  the  captain, 
with  his  eyes  on  the  ground. 

^'  It  was  done  in  an  instant ;  but  it 
was  no  less  murder,  base,  treacherous, 
cowardly  murder ! "  cried  the  girl,  rais- 
ing her  voice.  "  You  had  no  notion  of 
what  was  coming,  you  say  ;  and  I  believe 
you.  liife  can  be  little  enough  to  me 
for  the  future  ;  but  I  would  pray  to  be 
taken  at  once,  if  I  thought  otherwise. 
But,  then,  all  the  more  reason  for  you 
to  join  with  mo  in  denouncing  the  mur- 
derer." 

"  What !  "  cried  Studley,  staggering 
back,  aghast  *, "  do  you  think  of  doing 
that  ?  " 

"  What  else  could  be  done  ?  "  said 
Anne,  sitting  upright  in  the  bed,  with 
her  eyes  wide  open,  and  her  hair 
streaming  over  her  shoulders.  "  Father, 
do  you  imagine,  for  an  instant,  that  I 
could  live  with  the  knowledge  that  the 
man  who  murdered  Walter  Danby  was 
unpunished  ?  We  have  been  together 
so  little  that  you  have  no  idea  of  my 
character,  and  take  me  probably  for  the 
quiet,  long-suffering,  little-saying  person 
I  have  always  seemed  to  you.  If  so,  you 
could  scarcely  be  more  widely  wrong." 

"  Have  you  thought  what  would  hap- 
pen, if  you  were  to  take  such  a  step  as 
that  you  have  just  named  ?  "  asked  the 
captain,  drawing  a  chai^  to  the  bedside 
and  seating  himself. 

"  Mr.  Heath  would  try  to  kill  me, 
perhaps,  as  he  killed  Walter !  But  then, 
at  last,"  she  said,  with  rising  scorn, 
"  you  would  interfere !  Not  that  I  fear 
him ! "  she  cried.  "  If  he  is  here,  and  | 
dares  to  see  me,  I  would  tell  him  exactly 
what  I  have  told  you." 


"  There  would  be  other  consequenoet 
besides  that  which  you  have  named," 
said  Studley,  quietly.  "  Heath  is  not 
here,  and  you  will  never  see  him  again 
— ^at  least,  I  think  not !  " 

"  I  will  see  him  in  the  dock  at  the 
Berks  Assizes,"  said  Anne,  with  intense 
earnestness,  "  and  my  evidence  shall 
send  him  thence  to  execution." 

"  Then  you  will  send  your  father  at  the 
same  time,"  said  Studley,  looking  stead- 
ily at  her.  "You  must  be  prepared 
for  that,  Anne." 

"  You,  father  ?  You  had  no  hand  in 
this  foul  deed,  if  you  did  not  interfere 
in  time  to  prevent  it  I  "  she  said,  in  as- 
tonishment.- 

"  An  accessory  before  the  fact,  is  the 
technical  term  for  a  person  in  my  po- 
sition, and  death  is  the  inevitable  pen- 
alty," said  the  captain,  deliberately. 
"You  must  be  prepared  for  that  re- 
sult, so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  before 
you  take  any  move  in  the  matter." 

"  But,  father,  I,  who  was  the  witness 
of  the  frightful  scene — I,  who  saw  it 
all,  would  tell  them  that  you  were  in- 
nocent, and  that  he  alone — " 

"  Look  here,  Anne !  "  said  Studley, 
suddenly  bringing  his  hand  down  heav- 
ily on  the  bed;  "there  must  be  an  end 
to  this  foolery ! " 

She  looked  up  at  him  in  wonder,  and 
saw  that  his  brows  were  knitted  and  his 
teeth  set 

"  I  have  something  to  say  to  you,"  he 
continued,  "  and  now  seems  to  me 
about  the  fittest  time  for  saying  it. 
You  must  have  known  it  sooner  or  later ; 
and  perhaps  it  is  better  that  you  should 
hear  it  from  me  than  from  any  other 
person.  You  say  rightly  that  we  have 
been  thrown  together  very  little ;  but 
that  we  have  been  kept  apart  is  as 
much  out  of  kindness  to  you  as  out 
of  policy  on  my  part.  From  the 
same  mingled  motives  I  had  arranged, 
as  you  know,  that  your  being  here 
should  be  but  a  temporijry  measure,  and 
that  our  lives  in  future  should  be  as 
distinct  as  hitherto.  What  has  happen- 
ed has  changed  those  plans,  and  what 
may  become  of  either  of  us  it  is  impos- 
sible to  say.  But,  in  the  humor  in 
which  I  find  you  now,  it  is  advisable 
that  you  should  know  that,  in  denounc- 
ing Heath  you  denounce  me,  and  that, 
though  it  is  perfectly  true  that  I  had 
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00  act  or  part  in  this  crime,  I  am  so 
bound  up  with  him  in  others  as  to  be 
oitirelj  at  his  mercy." 

**Tou,  father!  "  she  murmured,  fall- 
ing back,  "  you,  implicated  in  crime ! " 
Anne's  horror  at  the  revelation  seemed 
to  have  no  effect  upon  her  father.  There 
was  a  temporary  resumption  of  his  old, 
jaunty  manner  as  he  said : 

*•!  have  endeavored,  not  unsuccess- 
fully, to  keep  the  knowledge  from  you ; 
but  the  fact  is  so,  nevertheless."  As 
he  marked  the  freezing  look  of  horror 
stealing  over  his  daughter's  face,  how- 
ever, he  changed  his  tone.  "It  is 
true,"  he  said,  do^edly,  ••  and  has  been 
true  for  years." 

**  Ah,  father ! "  vehispered  Anne,  **  you 
are  saying  this  to  try  mp  ?  I  am  weak, 
far  weaker  than  I  thought.  Spare  me, 
I  implore  you  ! " 

"  1  speak  in  order  that  you  may  spare 
me ! "  said  Studley,  with  a  kind  of  sav- 
age frankness. 

"You  have  been  brought  up  with 
the  knowledge  that  you  had  a  father, 
but  with  scarcely  anything  more.    How 

1  lived  you   were   never  told,  for  the 
best  of  reasons.  No  one  knew  but  myself, 
and  it  did   not  suit  me  to  take  you 
into   my    confidence   then,   though   it 
does  now.     I    was    recommended    to 
leave  the  army,  and,  following  the  prin- 
ciple adopted  by  the  well-bred  dog,  I 
went  before  I  was  kicked  out.     There 
bad  been  a  great  deal  of  gambling  in 
the  regiment,  and  I  had   been  partic- 
^ilarly  lucky,  so  lucky  as  to  give  rise  to 
unfavorable  conunents,  and,  after  an  in- 
terview with  the   colonel,  I  thought  it 
better  to   send  in  my  papers.     lour 
mother  was  alive  then,  and  I  soon  found 
out  she  had  discovered  what  had  occur- 
^ ;  not  that  she  ever  mentioned  it  to 
me,  but  I  felt  certain  of  it.     Other 
people,  who  had  neither  the  same  rear 
son  nor  the  same  desire  to  keep  it  quiet, 
came  to  know  it,  and  very  soon  I  found 
that  the  world's  cold  shoulder  was  turn- 
ed toward  me.     If  that  had  not  been 
80  just  then  my  whole  life  might  have 
been  different ;  for  I  was  young  at  the 
thing,  and  easily  impressed,  and  your 
mother,  without  showing  her  hand  in 
anj  way,  did  what  she  could  to  keep 
me  straight     But   when  I  found  my- 
self cut  right  and  left,  my  back  was  up, 
and  I  thought  that  if  I  had  the  name 


I  of  being  a  swindler — ah!  you  may 
hang  your  head  and  put  up  your  hands 
to  your  ears,  but  that's  what  they  call- 
ed me — I  might  as  well  have  some  of 
the  profits.  It's  not  a  nice  story,"  he 
continued,  after  a  pause,  "  and  there's 
very  little  variety  in  it.  I  think  1  kept 
tolerably  quiet  until  I  lost  your  mother ; 
but  after  that  I  grew  reckless,  and  the 
more  I  was  talked  of  the  better  1  liked 
it.  I  was  part-proprietor  of  a  gambling- 
house  in  Paris,  and  another  in  Brut»- 
sels,  and  was  considered  by  the  foreign 
police  to  be  the  sharpest  and.  cleverest 
Englishman  they  had  ever  met." 

The  captain's  voice  had  a  kind  of 
triumphant  ring  in  it  as  he  recounted 
his  exploits,  and  he  was  apparently  too 
much  occupied  in  his  reminiscences  to 
notice  that  Anne  had  thrown  her- 
self prone  upon  the  pillow,  and  that 
so  much  of  her  face  as  could  be  seen 
was  burning  with  shame. 

"  Just  about  that  time,"  he  continued, 
"  I  fell  in  with  Heath,  and  I  soon  found 
that,  whatever  I  may  have  thought  of 
my  own  skill,  I  was  not  to  be  compar- 
ed to  him.  I  was  the  older  man,  but 
in  a  short  time  he  acquired  a  complete 
ascendancy  over  me.  For  years  I  have 
been  less  his  confederate  or  accomplice 
than  his  slave,  going  here  and  there  at 
his  command,  and  doing  everything  he 
desired.  It  was  at  his  instruction  I  took 
this  accursed  house ;  it  was  by  his  advice 
I  was  going  to  send  you  out  as  a  gover- 
ness, in  order  that  your  presence  here 
might  not  interfere  with  his  plans." 

"Would  it  be  impossible  to  break 
these  bonds?"  asked  Anne,  without 
raising  her  face. 

"  Wholly  impossible,  and  now  more 
impossible  than  ever,"  said  Studley. 
"  I  would  have  liked  to  free  myself 
years  ago,  but  I  could  hit  upon  no  jilan. 
I  am  bound  to  that  man,  body  and  soul, 
for  life.  I  must  fall  when  he  falls. 
Do  you  now,  in  the  full  knowledge  of 
that,  propose  to  denounce  him  as  a  mur- 
derer ?  " 

There  was  a  pause  of  some  minutes. 
Then  Anne  said  in  a  broken  voice : 

"  No,  father,  after  what  you  have 
said,  I  suppose  I  must  forego  my  ven- 
geance. Mr.  Heath  is  quite  safe,  so 
far  as  I  am  concerned." 

"  You  speak  with  remarkable*  pru- 
dence and  discretion,  Anne,"  said  the 
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captain,  bending  forward  and  laying 
his  hands  on  his  daughter's  head. 

"  Don't  touch  me ! "  she  cried,  shrink- 
ing aside,  ^^  I — I  did  not  mean  that,  but 
— I  am  still  weak  and  nervous.  What 
you  have  told  me  now  has  completely 
stunned  me.  I  knew — I  could  guess 
— that  your  life  had  been  unsettled,  but 
J  had  no  idea  that  it  had  been  criminal. 
What  my  future  existence  will  be,  with 
that  knowledge  upon  me,  I  cannot  im- 
agine." 

"  J  intended  to  have  kept  it  from 
you,"  said  Studley,  '^  and  I  should  not 
have  told  you  now,  if  I  had  not  been 
obliged.  But  when  you  talked  of  de- 
nouncing Heath  it  was  time  for  me  to 
speak,  for  our  interests  are  so  bound  up 
together,  that  where  one  goes  the  oth- 
er must  go,  too.  I  don't  wonder  at 
your  horror  at  what  he  has  done ;  I  felt 
the  same,  and  I  would  have  prevented 
him  had  it  been  possible.  But  it  was 
not  possible,  and  what  we  have  got  to 
do  now  is  to  make  the  best  of  it." 

"  What  you  order  me  to  do  will  be 
done,"  said  Anne ;  "  only  one  thing  I 
implore  you.  Keep  that  man  out  of 
my  sight !  " 

"  You  sha'n't  see  him,  my  dear !"  said 
Studley,  reassuringly;  "he  has  gone 
away,  and  will  be  away  some  time ;  and 
as  to  my  orders,  they  can  very  easily  be 
obeyed.  Jane  has  gone  home.  I  told 
her  you  had  fever,  and  she  was  afraid 
to  stop,  but  her  mother  will  be  coming 
here  presently,  and  to  her  and  the  doc- 
tor, whom  I  also  expect,  you  must  play 
the  part  of  an  invalid.  You  under- 
stand?" 

«  Perfectly,"  said  Anne.  «  My  life 
henceforward  is  to  be  one  course  of 
deception,  and  the  part  is  easily  under- 
taken." 

"  '^our  looks  could'nt  be  better — ^I 
mean  better  for  our  purpose,"  said  the 
captain,  examining  her  with  a  critical 
eye.  **  Pale,  languid,  and  distraite,  ex- 
actly the  effect  that  is  required.  I 
need  not  warn  you  not  to  talk  much, 
for  you're  always  silent  and  reserved  ; 
and  when  they  ask  you  questions  give 
general  answers — ^head  hot,  sense  of  lan- 
guor, depression,  you  know  the  sort  of 
thing." 

"  I  know  it  well  enough,"  said  Anne 
with  a  shudder,  *'  there  will  be  but  lit- 
tle need  of  deception  so  far." 


"  There's  a  ring,*'  said  the  captain ; 
'^  the  nurse,  no  doubt !  Now  just  one 
final  word.  Don't  let  her  leave  your 
room  on  any  pretext.  It  is  most  essen- 
tial that  she  should  not  go  prying 
about  the  house,  as  such  women  gener- 
ally do.  I  shall  be  down  stairs  and 
shall  probably  hear  her  if  she  attempts 
to  come  down,  but  you  must  prevent 
her  in  the  first  instance.  The  bell  again  I 
Don't  forget  what  I  have  just  said !" 

But  little  skill  would  have  been  re- 
quired to  deceive  the  nurse,  a  kindly, 
motherly  woman,  who  called  Anne 
'*  my  dear,"  and  whose  principal  idea  of 
fulfilling  her  functions  was  to  manu- 
facture a  very  raspy  and  gritty  kind  of 
gruel,  and  to  go  to  sleep.  Her  power  of 
Compelling  slumber  under  difiiculties 
was  truly  marvellous,  and  even  when  her 
energies  seemed  to  be  absorbed  in  gruel- 
making,  she  would  pause  in  the  act  of 
stirring,  and  drop  gently  off,  spoon  in 
hand.  Her  daughter  had  spoken  to  her 
of  Anne's  kindness  and  sweet  nature, 
and  the  old  woman  was,  when  awake, 
as  tender  with  her  patient  as  if  she  had 
been  her  child.  And  Anne,  in  her 
state  of  agitation  and  wretchedness, 
found  inexpressible  comfort  in  looking 
at  the  calm  old  wrinkled  face  with  its 
decorous  surrounding  of  snow-whito 
hair,  and  in  listening  to  the  tones  of 
the  pleasant  homely  voice. 

Later  in  the  day  came  Dr.  Blather- 
wick,  in  his  green  gig,  with  the  wall- 
eyed white  horse  so  well  known  for 
twenty  miles  round.  A  rotund  rubi- 
cund little  man.  Dr.  Blatherwick,  always, 
when  on  professional  visits,  dressed  in 
solemn  black,  with  a  bunch  of  gold 
seals  hanging  just  beneath  his  waist- 
coat, as  the  only  relief  to  his  sombre 
appearance ;  but  much  given,  when  off 
duty,  to  the  wearing  of  a  pot-hat  and 
an  old  suit  of  dittoes,  and  sitting  in  a 
punt  in  the  middle  of  the  river,  attend- 
ed by  his  factotum.  Dr.  Blatherwick' 
had  an  idea  that  the  treatment  of  luna- 
cy was  his  forte,  and  he  had  persuaded 
the  friends  of  a  poor  harmless  creature 
to  yield  him  up  as  a  patient.  The  lit^, 
tie  doctor  believed  implicitly  in  "  the 
power  of  the  eye,"  and  declared  that 
by  that  power  he  had  completely  tamed 
the  poor  wretch  who  was  so  constantly 
subjected  to  it ;  the  fact  being,  that 
the  lunatic  was  a  mild  being,  whom 
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BoUiing  but  the  insulU  of  tlie  rude  street 
boys,  who  put  out  their  tongues  at  him 
and  pulled  his  coat  when  he  took  his 
walk  abroad,  could  rouse  out  of  mental 
torpor.  Even  on  his  other  patients  the 
doctor  was  in  the  habit  of  trying  his 
power,  declaring  that  he  could  arrive  at 
an  accurate  diagnosis  with  a  single 
glance.  ^  Hal  "  he  exclaimed,  laying 
his  head  on  one  side  like  a  bird,  and 
looking  at  Anne,  *^  Skin  dry,  cheeks 
drawn,  eyes  suffused,  lips  set  in  fever ! 
Quality  not  pronounced,  able  to  tell 
next  visit." 

**  You  find  it  fever,  as  I  mentioned 
I    thought,    doctor?  "    said    Stadley. 
**  She  must  be  kept  quiet,  1  suppose  ?  " 
**  Perfect  quiet,  rest,  barley-water,  dry 
toast,  medicine  which  I  will  send  her ! 
What  should  I  say  to  cause  ?  Impos- 
sible to  say.    Only  just  come  home,  has 
she  ?  Where  from — Hampstead  ?  Ex- 
plained at  once — sudden  change  from 
dry  air  to  moist  air,  from  bracing  to  re- 
laxing— quite  enough  to  cause  this  ill- 
ness.    No   danger,   nothing   to   alarm 
yourself     about,     see   her   to-morrow. 
Good-day,  captain !  hope  you'll  give  us 
another  reading  this  winter — shall  never 
forget  *  charged  the  six  hundred*— cap- 
ital i  excellent !  "  and  the  little  doctor 
hurried  off  in  hope  of  getting  an  hour 
or  two's  fishing  that  afternoon. 

The  captain  busied  himself  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  house  until  the  evening. 
He  went  through  a  vast  accumulation 
of  papers,  with  a  great  deal  of  care, 
buming  and  destroying  many  of  them. 
He  looked  through  his  guns  and  fish- 
ing tackle,  greased  his  fishing  boots, 
passed  in  review  his  sticks  and  whips, 
and  generally  *^  tidied  up  "  his  den. 
His  occupation  did  not  take  him  into 
the  dining-room  ;  indeed,  he  very  care- 
fully eschewed  that  apartment,  eating 
the  steak  which  he  had  broiled  for  liim- 
self  in  the  kitchen  where  it  was  cooked. 
The  dining-room  door  was  closed  yrhen 
the  doctor  paid  his  second  visit — he  had 
had  capital  sport  in  the  punt,  and  looked 
round  in  his  fishing  clothes — and 
when  he  put  his  hand  on  the  handle, 
and  prepared  to  go  in  to  write  a  prescrip- 
tion. Captain  Studley  deftly  shunted 
him  into  the  den,  where,  he  said,  pens 
and  ink  were  handy.  The  doctor  found 
his  patient  much  in  the  same  state,  de- 
clined to  specify  the  exact  kind  of  fever. 


but  rejected  the  captain's  suggestion  of 
*<  intermittent "  with  the  greatest  scorn. 

When  he  had  seen  the  doctor  out, 
and  locked  the  garden  gate  behind  him, 
the  captain  made  his  way  to  his  daugh- 
ter's room,  and  intimated  his  intention 
of  relieving  the  nurse  from  any  further 
attendance  that  night.  The  old  woman 
expressed  her  willingness  to  sit  up,  but 
the  captain  was  peremptory,  telling  her 
that  if  the  illness  lasted,  all  her  strength 
would  be  needed,  and  insisted  upon  her 
retiring  to  the  room  until  lately  occu- 
pied by  her  daughter,  which  was  at  the 
other  end  of  the  house. 

As  the  sound  of  her  retreating  foot- 
steps died  away,  the  captain  drew  his 
chair  to  the  bedside,  and  said  in  a 
low  voice : — 

"  You're  doing  it  very  well,  my  dear, 
very  well,  indeed,  but  to-morrow  you 
must  be  worse.  I've  been  thinking  it 
will  probably  be  necessary  for  us  to 
keep  up  this  fiction  for  some  days,  and 
in  order  that  we  may  do  so,  you  must 
be  decidedly  worse  to-morrow,  please. 
A  little  more  restlessness  would  be 
effective,  1  think,  and  perhaps  now  and 
then  a  touch  of  delirium.  It  is  a  great 
comfort  to  think  that  in  your  doctot 
and  nurse  you  have  two  worthy  but 
perfectly  idiotic  people,  who  could  be 
fooled  by  a  far  less  skilful  person  than 
yourself." 

"I  will  do  what  you  wish,"  said 
Anne,"  though  you  have  no  idea  of  the 
difiiculty.  As  I  lie  here,  my  whole 
brain  is  on  fire.  All  that  I  have  seen, 
all  that  you  told  me,  all  that  I  dread  in 
the  future,  occupies  my  mind.  Some- 
times I  feel  that  I  can  contain  myself 
no  longer,  and  that  if  I  do  not  speak 
1  shall  go  mad.  Father,  will  you  not 
help  me  in  this  strait?  Think  of  what 
I  have  to  bear,  and  have  some  mercy 
on  me !" 

"  Hush,  Anne  !  a  little  lower !  these 
old  women  sometimes  have  horribly 
quick  ears !"  said  the  captain,  raising 
his  hand.  '^  1  don't  see  what  could  be 
done,  or  how  I  could  help  you." 

"By  taking  me  away  from  this 
dreadful  place,  far  away  and  at  once." 
said  she,  raising  herself  id  the  bed,  and 
speaking  with  earnest  rapidity.  "  Let 
us  go,  you  and  I,  far  away  to  some  place 
where  we  shall  be  out  of  the  reach  of 
that  man,   and  where  we  might  have 
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more  chance  of  forgetting  him  and 
his  dreadful  associations.  Fatlier,  will 
you  do  that  for  me  will  you  take  me 
r    away?" 

"  Well,  I  Could  not  say  for  certain, 
without  a  good  deal  of  consideration, 
Anne,"  said  the  captain,  after  a  pause. 
**  There  is  no  particular  reason  why  we 
should  stop  here,  and  I  shall  he  certainly 
glad  to  get  away  from  Heath — for  a 
time  at  least." 

"  For  ever,  father.  Your  most  earnest 
wish  must  he  to  have  done  with  him 
for  ever !  "  said  Anne,  sinking  hack. 

"  Well,  perhaps  you're  right,  Anne, 
and  I'll  certainly  think  of  what  youVe 
said.  Try  and  get  to  sleep  now,  my 
dear ;  you've  had  a  long  and  very 
anxious  day." 

"  Quite  impossible,"  the  captain  mut- 
tered to  himself,  when  he  had  made  sure 
that  Anne  had  yielded  to  the  fatigue, 
and  was  in  her  first  sleep. 

"No  moving  from  here  for  me. 
Supposing  Danby  to  have  been  missed, 
and  traced,  even  a  portion  of  the  way, 
to  this  house,  if  suspicion  and  detection 
are  to  be  averted,  it  can  only  be  done 
by  my  remaining  on  the  spot." 


CHAPTER  IX. 


ON   THE   SCENT. 


For  two  whole  days  the  little  house- 
hold at  Loddonford  remained  in  much 
the  same  state,  the  only  difference  being 
that  Anne  Studley's  simulated  illness 
besran  to  assume  somewhat  of  a  real 
character ;  the  frightful  mental  pressure 
under  which  she  was  laboring  had  its 
effect,  and  symptoms  of  fever,  of  a  mild 
type  indeed,  but  sufficient  to  cause  the 
keenest  anxiety  to  her  father,  made 
their  appearance.  The  captain's  watch 
was  unduly  prolonged,  and  even  when 
relieved  by  the  nurse,  he  coald  not 
make  up  his  mind  to  take '  his  proper 
allowance  of  rest,  but  was  constantly 
flitting  to  and  fro  between  the  sick 
chamber  and  his  own,  nervously  watch- 
ing the  invalid's  state  and  inquiring  as 
to  her  progress,  in  the  fear  lest  some  un- 
guarded word  should  have  escaped  her 
lips.   In  the  worst  phases  of  her  illness, 


however,  Anne  managed  to  maintain  her 
self-control,  and  neither  Dr.  Blather- 
wick,  who  visited  her  twice  daily,  and 
who  was  really  anxious  about  her,  or  the 
nurse  heard  anything  that  might  not  be 
reasonably  expected  from  a  patient  in 
her  condition. 

The  captain,  moreover,  had  another 
source  of  perturbation.  Shut  up  in  the 
cottage,  which  he  dared  not  leave,  he 
was  absolutely  ignorant  of  all  that  was 
passing  in  the  outer  world.  He  knew 
nothing  of  Heath's  movements,  nor  could 
he  learn  that  any  inquiry  had  been 
made  concerning  the  disappearance  of 
Walter  Danby ;  though,  from  the 
absence  of  any  intelligence  in  the 
newspapers,  he  concluded  that  such 
had  not  been  the  case. 

On    the  third  morning  the  postman 

brought  him  a  letter,  written  on  bltie 

quarto-paper,  and  addressed  in  a  round, 

clerk-like  hand.     The  captain  opened  it 

nervously,  and  hastily  ran  his  eye  over 

its  contents.     They  were  as  follows : 

Middlrham's  Baxk,  WediicsdAv. 
"  Deab  Sik  : — On  my  return  from  a  sfiort 
trip  to  Paris,  whitlier  I  was  called  two  days 
since  on  im|)ortaiit  business  connected  with 
this  estHblishment,  I  discovered,  to  my  sur- 
prise and  regret,  that  Mr.  Walter  Dauby,  one  of 
the  clerks  employed  in  the  bank,  who  was 
absent  from  his  duties,  as  it  was  imai^ined  on 
the  score  of  illness  on  the  day  of  my  deiKirtiu-e, 
has  not  vet  returned.  Inquiry  made  at  Mr. 
Danby's  lodj^ngs  elicited  the  fact  that  he  went 
out  from  there  on  Sunday  last  and  has  not  l)eeii 
seen  since ;  and,  as  Mr.  Danby's  previous 
conduct  was  of  a  nature  to  render  any  suspiciou 
of  voluntary  irregularity  unreasonable  and 
imcalled-for,  I  am,  I  confess,  beginning  to  take 
alarm  at  his  prolonged  alinence.  As  I  am  aware 
tliattiiere  was  some  slight  acq uaintince  between 
you  and  Mr.  Danby,  I  venture  to  ask  whether 
von  can  assist  us  in  the  investigation,  which  it 
has  been  considered  necessary  to  InHtituto  by 
means  of  the  police.  If  tliis  be  possible,  I  .(^hall 
be  obliged  by  your  calling  at  the  bank  on  Friday 
next,  Ijetweenthe  hours  of  ten  and  three,  when 
I  will  make  you  acquainted  with  tlie  steals  whidi 
have  been  taken  in  the  matter.  I  am,  deiir  sir, 
obediently  yours,  Geoboe  Heath." 

This  letter  was  written  in  the  same 
clerk-like  hand  as  that  of  the  address, 
but  the  signature  was  Heath's  pwn. 

When  the  captain  had  read  it  through 
he  laid  it  down  with  a  great  sigh  'of 
relief.  ^*  So  far  so  good,"  he  muttered. 
"  What  a  clever  fellow  it  is !  This  is  a 
reijiilar  official  letter  written  by  a  clerk, 
taken  off  by  a  copying  machine  and 
entered  in  the  books  of  the  bank,  and 
yet  it  conveys  to  me  exactly  information 
for  which  I  was  so  longing,  that,  up  to 
this    point,    all    is    safe.     He    knows 
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perfectlj  -well  that  I  do  not  mean  to 
leave  this  place  for  an  instant,  nor  would 
it  sail  his  purpose  that  I  should,  hut  I 
most  tell  him  that  in  the  business-like 
Btjle  which  he  has  adopted  to  me." 

Then  the  captain  carried  the  letter 
from  the  garden,  where  he  had  been 
reading  it,  into  his  den,  and  wrote  the 
following  reply  : 

*'  LoDDOKFOBD,  Thnnday. 

"  Dk.^s  Sir  : — I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter 

of  yesterday's  date,  which  has  caused  me  very 

gTBst  anrpniie  and  alann,  Mr.  Danby  being,  as 

vou   surmise,  a  yoniij^  acquaintance  of  mine, 

for  whom  I  entertain  a  sincere  regard.    Willing 

a»  1  fthonld  be  to  aid  yon  in  yonr  investigatioii 

to  the  be^  of  my  power,  I  regret  to  state  that 

owin^  to  the  severe  illness  of  my  daughter,  Mi»s 

Stodley.upon  whom  I  am  in  constant  attendance, 

it  is  impotisible  for  me  to  quit  this  bouse,  even 

for  an  hour.  If ,  therefore,  it  is  thought  desirable 

to  see  me.  I  would  fiuggest  that  you  or  yonr 

representative  should  call  npon  me  here,  woere 

I  am  certain  to  be  found  at  any  hour  ;  although 

I  iDii«t  add  that  I  am  not  likely  to  be  able  to 

throw  any  li^ht  on  what  vou  rightly  cliaracterize 

as  Mr.  Danny's  mvstcrious  diiiappearance,  not 

hjiving  seen  or  hear^  anything  of  him  for  a  period 

of  Uu^  weeks.    I  am,  dear  sir,  your  obedient 

servant,  Edward  Studley." 

'*  And  now/'  s^d  the  captain,  as  he 
folded  the  letter,  and  laid  it  out  for 
dispatch  for  the  post  hj  the  next 
tradesman's  boy  who  should  call  at  the 
house,  "  now  to  prepare  for  the  visit." 

At  twelve  o'clock  the  next  day  a 
sharp  ring  of  the  bell  was  answered  by 
the  captain  in  person.  On  opening  the 
garden  gate  he  found  himself  confronted 
by  Heath  and  a  wiry-built  man  of 
middle  height,  with  cold  blue  ey£s  and 
dose-shaved  face,  in  appearance  and 
dress — a  cutaway  pepper-and-salt  coat, 
tight  trowsers,  undeniable  boots,  and 
a  pot-hat — something  like  a  professional 
horse-trainer. 

**  Ah,  Mr.  Heath,  glad  to  see  you." 
said  the  captain,  with  an  assumption  of 
pleasant  astonishment,  shaking  hands 
with  his  friend.  **  You  see  I  am  obliged 
to  act  as  my  own  porter,  and  in  fact, 
butler,  housemaid,  and  everything  else ; 
for  directly  the  servant  learned  it  was 
fever  with  which  my  poor  daughter  had 
been  attacked,  she  refused  to  remain  in 
the  place,  and  with  the  exception  of  the 
nurse,  I  am  alone  here." 

"I  was  extremely  sorry  to  read  in 
yoor  letter  of  Miss  Studley's  Slness," 
said  Heath,  speaking  in  an  unexcited 
and  business-like  tone,  in  strict  contrast 
to  the  captain's  flippancy.  ''I  trust 
that  she  may  be  considered  progressing. 


Under  any  other  circumstances  I  would 
have  endeavored  to  spare  you  this 
visit,  but  the  matter  on  which  I  wrote 
you  naturally  assumes,  day  by  day,  a 
more  serious  and  alarming  shape,  and 
it  is  necessary  that  the  investigation 
which  has  been  commenced  should  be 
carried  through  without  delay.  This," 
indicating  his  companion,  **  is  Sergeant 
Francis,  of  Scotland  Yard  " 

•*  Delighted  to  see  the  sergeant,"  said 
Studley,  in  acknowledgment  of  the  de- 
tective's bow.  "  Please  to  walk  in,  both 
of  you.  Quite  a  fine  morning  after  the 
mists  and  fogs  which  we  have  had  late- 
ly :  at  least  in  this  part  of  the  world. 
'Phe  river,  Mr.  Heath,  is  a  delightful 
place  in  summer,  but  in  winter  I  confess 
I  prefer  London  or  Paris." 

"  Quite  a  wilderness  of  a  place  you 
have  got  here,  sir,"  said  the  officer, 
with  a  glance  round.  "  Your  gardener 
must  have  taken  fright  along  with  the 
other  servants,  I  suppose." 

"No,"  said  the  captain,  after  a  pass- 
ing shudder,  which  he  explained  by  de- 
claring that  the  air  was  still  chill, "  no," 
he  said,  as  he  preceded  them  towards 
the  house,  "  the  house  is  not  mine ; 
merely  a  furnished  residence,  which  I 
anticipated  leaving  before  this,  and 
should  have  left  but  for  Miss  Studley's 
illness.  This  way,  if  you  please,"  he 
continued,  opening  the  door  of  his  den, 
"  this  is  my  little  snuggery,  where  we 
shall  find  pens  and  ink,  or  anything  that 
we  may  require.  May  I,  before  pro- 
ceeding to  business,  offer  you  a  glass  of 
sherry,  Mr.  Heath  ?  No !  Will  you 
take  one,  sergeant,  or  a  nip  of  something 
stronger — it  is  all  handy  here  in  this 
cellarette?" 

When  the  officer  had  declined  pres- 
ent refreshment,  Mr.  Heath  commenced 
the  conversation.  "  After  the  state- 
ment in  the  last  letter  Captain  Studley," 
he  said,  "  I  could  scarcely  myself  have 
thought  it  worth  while  to  trouble  you 
with  this  visit,  but  Sergeant  Francis  was 
of  a  different  opinion.  It  is  better  that 
he  should  speak  for  himself." 

''  In  the  matter  of  the  disappearance 
of  Mr.  Walter  Danby,  sir,"  said  the 
sergeant,  referring  to  a  note-book  which 
he  produced,  and  addressing  the  cap- 
tain, "  I  understand  from  Mr  Heath,  the 
manager  of  the  bank,  now  present,  that 
you  cannot  throw  any  light  upon  the 
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subject,  it  being  a  period  of  three  weeks 
slace  you  saw  the  missing  gentle- 
man?" 

*'  Quite  correct,"  said  the  captain, 
with  a  confirmatory  nod. 

"  But,  "continued  the  sergeant,  "  the 
reason  of  my  visit  to  this  house  will 
be  plain  when  I  tell  you  that,  from  in- 
formation I  have  received,  I  have  rea- 
son to  think  that  Miss  Studley  might 
be  able  to  give  some  later  news  of  Mr. 
Danby*s  movements  than  you  could." 

"What !"  cried  the  captain,  apparently 
in  profound  astonishmenX,  "  Miss  Stud- 
ley — ^my  daughter  ?  " 

"  Miss  Studley,  certainly,"  said  the 
detective, "  and  your  daughter,  sir,  I  pre- 
sume ?  " 

"  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  give 
me  your  reasons  for  this  conjecture,  ser- 
geant ? "  said  the  captain  sternly. 
"  Such  a  supposition  strikes  me  as  ex- 
tremely absurd,  for  so  far  as  I  know, 
my  daughter  had  no  more  than  a  mere 
passing  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Danby, 
founded  on  the  few  occasions  when  he 
has  been  a  visitor  at  this  house." 

"  You  are  wrong  there,  sir,  as  far  as 
I  am  able  to  judge, "  said  the  sergeant. 
"  My  inquires,"  he  continued,  referring 
to  his  note-book,  "  lead  me  to  believe 
that  the  acquaintance  between  Miss 
Studley  and  Mr.  Danby  was  first  formed 
at  Chapone  House,  Hampstead,  board- 
ing-school for  young  ladies,  kept  by  the 
Misse&  Griggs." 

"  You  amaze  me,"  said  the  captain. 
"  I  had  no  idea  of  this." 

"Nor  what  is  to  follow  I  suppose, 
sir  ?  "  said  the  sergeant ;  "  which  next 
is  documentary  evidence  to  the  effect 
that  Mr.  Danby  and  Miss  Studley  were 
lovers,  and  that  she  expected  to  see  him 
at  or  about  the  date  of  his  disappear- 
ance." 

"  What  ?  "  cried  the  captain,  starting 
to  his  feet  in  well  feigned  wrath.  "  It  is 
to  be  hoped  for  your  sake,  officer,  that 
you  have  warrant  for  what  you  are 
saying,  or  it  will  be  worse  for  you. 
Where,  pray,  did  you  get  this  precious 
information  ?  " 

"  It  was  put  together,  sir,"  said  the 
sergeanti  without  the  smallest  sign  of 
annoyance,  "  piece  by  piece,  from  some 
papers  which  I  found  in  the  drawer  of 
a  writing-table  in  Mr.  Danby's  lodging. 
The  first  rough  draft  of  a  letter  I  made 


it  out  to  be,  with  plenty  of  blots   and 
scratching  out,  but  still  legible  enough 
to   know  what  I  say.     Being  a  draft, 
there  was  no  address  to  it,  of  course, 
but  on  the  blotting-pad    in  the  same 
drawer,  there  was  an  address  which  had 
been  taken  off  the  ink  while  wet,  and 
which,  held  up  to  the  light,  read  quite 
plainly,  'Miss     Studley,    Loddonford, 
Berks.'      That's  my   case  at  present, 
captain,"  continued  the  detective,  draw- 
ing himself  up  stiffly.     "  I  don't  pretend 
it's  complete,  but  it  is  enough  to  give 
color  to  what  I  say  ;  and  I  am  not  in 
the  habit  of  speaking  without  warrant, 
as  you  can  find  out  by  inquiry  at  the 
Home  Office." 

The  man  was  evidently  offended. 
Heath  knit  his  brows,  and  the  captain 
saw  that  he  had  overdone  his  dis- 
pleasure. 

"  What  do  you  propose  doing  ?  "  he 
asked,  in  a  much  milder  tone. 

"My  wish  would  be,  sir,"  said  the 
sergeant,  ^*  to  see  Miss  Studley  and  ask 
her  a  few  questions,  telling  her  at  the 
same  time  that  she  was  not  bound  to 
commit  herself,  and  whatever  she 
said—" 

"  Yes,  yes ;  we  know  all  about  that," 
interrupted  Heath.  "  The  point  is,  can 
Miss  Studley  be  seen  ?  " 

"  At  present,  most  decidedly  not,"  said 
the  captain ;  "  at  least,  not  on  my  re- 
sponsibility. The  doctor  makes  his 
first  visit  at  noon,  and  I  thought  it  was 
he  when  you  rang  the  bell.  If  he 
chooses  to  authorize  an  interview  with 
his  patient  I,  of  course,  shall  make  no 
objection ;  but  my  belief  is,  that  in  my 
daughter's  present  condition,  it  would 
be  quite  impossible  to  question  her  upon 
any  subject  whatever,  more  especially 
one  which  might  be  supposed  to  agi- 
tate her  by  giving  her  information  of 
Mr.  Danby 's  disappearance-a  fact  which, 
if  the  sergeant  is  right  in  his  supposi- 
tion about  this  letter,  it  would  be  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  conceal  from  her." 

"  I  was  afraid,  from  your  account  of 
Miss  Studley,"  said  Heath,  "  that  she 
would  scarcely  be  in  a  condition  to—" 

**  There  is  Dr.  Blatherwick,"  inter- 
rupted the  captain,  as  a  sharp  ring  at 
the  bell  made  itself  heard  through  the 
house.  ^*  It  will  be  better,  I  think,  that 
I  should  not  see  him  alone,  as  there 
must  be  no  semblance  of  collusion  in 
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tills  matter;  bo,  sergeant,  I  will  ask 
you  to  be  good  enough  to  step  down 
and  open  the  gate." 

When  the  police-officer  had  disap- 
peared, Studley  turned  eagerly  to 
Heath  ;  but  the  latter  held  up  his  band 
in  warning,  and,  merely  whispering, 
^ETerything  going  right,  all  depends 
on  to-day,"  turned  to  the  window  and 
remained  looking  out  there,  until  the 
doctor,  followed  by  the  sergeant,  enter- 
ed the  room. 

"Will  you  be  good  enough,  Dr. 
Blatherwick,  to  see  your  patient,  and 
then  give  us  five  minutes'  conversation 
here  r  "  said  the  captain.  '^  Your  opin- 
ion is  required  on  a  very  important 
Batter." 

Until  the  doctor's  return,  dead  silence 
rdgned  amongst  the  three :  Heath  re- 
tired to  his  position  at  the  table ;  and 
the  host  busied  himself  in  mending  the 
fire. 

"  Well,  what  news,  doctor  ?  "  he  cried 
as  the  little  man  bustled  into  the  room. 
"  In  much  the  same  condition  as  last 
night,  captain,"  said  the  doctor ;  ^  high- 
ly nervous  and  excited  state — and  fever 
approaching  crisis;  better  able  to  say 
something  definite  within  the  next 
forty-eight  hours." 

^^  I  will  ask  you,  Dr.  Blatherwick,  in 
the  presence  of  these  gentlemen,"  said 
tbe  captain,  speaking  deliberately,  '*  to 
give  me  your  professional  opinion, 
whether  Miss  Studley  is  in  a  condition 
to  answer  rationally  certain  questions 
as  to  matter  of  fact  r  " 

"  Most  decidedly  not,  my  dear  sir," 
Bud  the  doctor,  emphatically.  ^'  If  any 
Rich  attempt  were  made,  I  should  wash 
mj  hands  of  all  responsibility.  In  Miss 
Studley's  present  state  the  slightest  dis- 
torhance  might  be  fatal  to  her  reason, 
or  even  to  her  life." 

**  That  is  your  decided  opinion,  doc- 
tor?*' asked  Ileath. 

"  My  decided  opinion,"  said  the  doc- 
tor;  "  and  one  which,  I  am  sure,  would 
be  indorsed  by  any  member  of  the  Col- 
^e  of  Surgeons  or  licentiate  of  the 
Apothecaries*  Company  ;  nothing  more 
to  ask  me  ?  Then,  good-day.  I  shall 
wok  in  this  afternoon,  captain,  at  my 
Waal  time." 

**  Iwas  right  you  see,"  said  Studley, 
toniing  to  the  detective,  when  Dr. 
Katherwick  had  gone.    *«  I  felt  con- 


vinced that  any  attempt  to  arouse  the 
patient  in  her  present  condition  would 
be  worse  than  dangerous.  I  regret  this 
very  much.  As  an  old  servant  of  Her 
Majesty,  my  desire  is  to  afford  every 
facility  for  the  pursuance  of  inquiries 
like  these  ;  but  Providence  is  stronger 
than  the  law,  sergeant,  and,  in  this  in- 
stance, Providence  has  interposed." 

'^  All  correct,  sir,"  said  the  sergeant, 
rising  from  his  seat;  *^you  could  not 
do  more  than  you  have  done,  and  the 
doctor's  evidence  is,  as  one  may  say, 
conclusive.  When  the  young  lady 
gets  better,  as  I  hope  and  trust  she 
may,  you  would  not  mind,  perhaps, 
dropping  me  a  line  to  Scotland  Yard, 
and  letting  me  come  down  and  see 
her  ?  " 

^'  By  all  means,"  said  the  captain, 
warmly.  "  Directly  the  doctor  gives  his 
permission  I  will  write  to  you.  And 
now,  sergeant,"  he  added,  going  to  tbe 
collarette  and  producing  therefrom  a 
bottle,  a  wine-glass,  and  a  biscuit- tin, 
"  just  one  toothful  of  very  old  whisky, 
which  I  get  from  a  friend  in  Ireland, 
and  a  rusk,  to  bring  out  the  flavor." 

"  Will  you  be  going  back  with  me, 
sir  ?  "  asked  the  sergeant,  as  he  disposed 
of  these  delicacies,  turning  to  Heath. 

'<  I  hope  not,"  interposed  the  captain. 
"  I  hope  you  will  be  persuaded  to  stay 
and  take  a  bit  of  early  dinner  with  me. 
It  would  be  a  charity  ;  upon  my  life,  it 
would.  For  the  last  few  days  I  have 
nothing  to  look  at  but  my  poor  sick 
child  and  the  old  nurse,  not  a  soul  to 
speak  to.  I  am  nearly  moped  to  death, 
I  am,  indeed." 

*'  I  think  I  must  stay  with  the  cap- 
tain, Francis,  under  these  sad  circum- 
stances," said  Heath,  with  a  smile.  *^  1 
suppose,  until  Miss  Studley  is  convales- 
cent, we  can  do  no  more?  But,  just  turn 
the  subject  over  in  your  mind,  and  come 
and  see  me  at  the  bank  to-morrow." 

When  the  captain  returned  from  see- 
ing the  detective  to  the  ^ate,  which  he 
carefully  locked  behind  him,  he  found 
Heath  seated  in  a  chair  before  the  five 
buried  in  thought  with  his  chin  resting 
on  his  breast. 

'« Well !  "  exclaimed  Studley,  "  that 
part  of  the  play  is  over ;  and  we  are 
now  able  to  speak  without  the  chance 
of  being  overheard.  What  do  you 
think  of  the  position  of  affairs  ?  " 
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"  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  say  un- 
til I  have  seen  that  letter  which  Francis 
spoke  of,"  said  Heath.  "  By  its  con- 
tents our  whole  future  course  of  action 
must  be  guided." 

'^  1 .  struck  me  ^o,  too,  at  the  time  he 
menti  >ned  it,"  said  the  captain,  ^  but 
how  to  find  out  what  was  in  it  ?  " 

"  Francis  was  right  in  his  descrip- 
tion of  it — if  it  was,  in  fact,  a  love 
letter — there  is  every  chance  that  your 
daughter  has  preserved  it  somewhere  ; 
girls  keeps  such  things  until  they  know 
better.  She  has  a  desk,  I  suppose,  or 
writing-table,  or  something  of  the  sort  ?  " 

"  She  has  a  desk,"  said  Studley, 
"  which  is  now  in  her  room.  I  can  easily 
fetch  it  without  her  observing  me." 

"  Do  so,"  said  Heath ;  "  you  may 
depend  upon  it  we  shall  find  the  letter 
there." 

He  was  right.  When  the  captain 
returned  with  the  desk,  reporting  that 
his  daughter  was  asleep,  the  lock,  which 
was  a  common  one,  was  easily  forced 
by  an  application  of  Heath's  strong- 
bladed  knife,  and  poor  Walter  Danby's 
letter  was  the  first  object  that  met 
their  view.  Heath  took  it  out  and  pe- 
rused it  eagerly,  and  then  handed  it  to 
his  companion. 

"  The  detective  is  cleverer  than  I  im- 
agined him  to  be,"  said  he,  with  a  grave 
face  and  a  nervous  twitching  of  his 
hands.  "This  is  evidently  the  letter, 
the  blotted  draft  of  which  he  fou^d  at 
Danby's  lodgings,  and  there  is  enough 
in  it  to  hang  us  both !  " 

"  What ! "  cried  the  captain,  bending 
forward  with  wild,  eager  eyes  and  work- 
ing lips,  "  where  ?  " 

"  Read  this  paragraph,"  said,  Heath 
placing  his  finger  upon  it. 

"  *  I  hope  to  have  your  answer  from 
your  own  lips.  I  am  coming  to  Loddon- 
ford  to  see  Captain  Studley,  by  appoint- 
ment, at  three,  on  Sunday.  I  shall  not  be 
long  with  him,  and  I  happen  to  know  he 
will  be  busy  all  day.  Will  you  give  me 
five  minutes,  when  I  come  away  from 
him  ? — five  minutes,  in  which  I  may 
learn  the  whole  of  my  future  career? ' " 

When  Studley  raised  his  eyes  from 
the  paper,  his  face  was  deadly  white, 
and  his  voice  shook  as  he  add.     ^<  You 

are  right,  by 1     There  is  death  in 

that,  but — but  we  can  destroy  the  letter." 

"  The  letter  can  be  destroyed,   but 


the  fact  remains,"  said  Heath,  scorn- 
fully. "They  have  gained  some  sus- 
picion of  that  fact  from  the  blotted  draft 
in  which,  however,  there  must  have 
been  some  omission  or  illegibility,  or 
their  suspicion  would  have  become  a 
certainty.  So  much  for  the  letter  it- 
self," he  added,  throwing  it  into  the 
fiames,  which  speedily  consumed  it; 
"but  I  know  tlie  way  these  fellows 
work.  Francis  will  go  back  to  the 
draft  and  pore  over  it,  and  hammer 
away  at  it  night  and  day.  If  he  deci- 
phers any  more,  if  his  suspicion  be  again 
—ever  so  slightly — directed  towards 
that  truth,  they  will  insist  upon  putting 
your  daughter  into  the  witness  box." 

"  My  daughter  Anne !  "  cried  the 
captain,  in  terror. 

"  You  have  not  two  daughters,  that 
you  need  ask  the  question,  have  you  ?  " 
said  Heath,  savagely,  "at  all  events, 
only  one  is  mixed  up  in  this  matter. 
They  would  insist  upon  her  evidence. 
What  would  be  the  result  of  that  you 
can  judge." 

"  She — she  would  do  her  utmost  to 
screen  us,"  stammered  Studley,  con- 
scious of  the  lie  sticking  in  his  throat. 

"  Would  she  ?  "  said  Heath,  looking 
at  him.  "  I  have  my  doubts  as  to  that. 
But  even  suppose  she  were  willing,  for 
your  sake,  to  suppress  the  truth,  how 
would  she  fare,  do  you  think,  under 
cross-examination  ?  " 

"  She  is  a  clever  ^rl,"  said  the  cap- 
tain, "  and  I  do  not  doubt  that — " 

"  Clever ! "  said  Heath,  contemp- 
tuously, "  she  has,  I  believe,  the  usual  ac- 
complishments, and  more  than  the  usual 
amount  of  common  sense,  but  what 
would  this  avail  her  if  she  were  in  the 
grasp  of  Badger,  Q.  C,  or  even  of  Neth- 
erton  WhifiSe?  They  would  make  her 
contradict  herself  and  commit  herself 
at  every  sentence,  and  when  she  left 
the  box  our  ruin  would  have  been  ac- 
complished." 

"It  is  a  desperate  case,"  muttered 
the  captain  moodily.  "  Is  there  no  way 
out  of  it  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  cried  Heath  after  a  moment's 
pause,  bringing  his  hand  heavily  down 
upon  the  table,  "  there  is  one  way  out 
of  it,  and  only  one.  Desperate  cases 
need  desperate  remedies,  and  this  is  one 
which  could  only  be  taken  as  a  last  re- 
source. If  your  daughter  gives  evidence 
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against  me  I  am  lost.  It  must  be  mj 
basiness  to  put  it  out  of  ber  power  to 
give  sucb  evidence.*' 

^  Wbat !  "  cried  the  captain,  starting 
up  with  renewed  horror  in  his  £ace, 
"  do  you  dare  to  suggest — ** 

**  Sit  down,  fool,"  said  Heath,  angri- 
]j  pushing  him  back  into  his  diair. 
''*'  Do  you  think  I  am  like  a  wild  beast, 
insatiable  for  blood.  My  proposition  is 
not  what  you  imagine,  though  as  effec- 
tive, and  less  dangerous.  Before  these 
detectives  hit  upon  the  trail,  your 
daughter  must  be  my  wife ! " 

**  Your  wife  ?  "  cried  the  captain ; 
**Anne  your  wife?  Even  if  such  a 
thing  were  possible,  I  fail  to  see  how  it 
would  help  us." 

**  It  is  possible,  and  it  must  be,"  said 
Heath,  coldly.  ^^Your  acquaintance 
with  the  law  is  limited,  or  you  would 
know  that  the  performance  of  such  a 
ceremony  would  completely  take  the 
wind  out  of  the  detective's  sails,  inas- 
much as  the  wife  of  an  accused  person 
is  not  a  competent  person  to  be  exam- 
ined for  the  prosecution  or  the  defense. 
They  might  call  her  as  much  as  they 
liked  but  she  could  not  be  examined 
against  me,  her  husband,  and  without 
her  testimony  their  proof  would  fail." 

But  the  captain  still  shook  his  head. 
"  I  have  no  doubt  that  you  are  right  as 
to  the  law,"  he  said,  ^*  but  she  would 
never  consent  to  it — it  never  could  be ! " 

**  She  must  consent  to  it,  and  it  shaU 
be,**  said    Heath,  quietly.     ^  It  is  the 
on^  sole  chance  of  my  safety,  and  I  am 
not  going  to    throw  it   away.     Your 
daughter  most  become  my  wife,  and  at 
once,  mind.     I  am  speaking  for  myself, 
now,  and  not  for  you.     It  would  be 
perfectly  easy  for  you  to  hang  me,  and 
save  yourself  from  any  further  punish- 
ment than  penal  servitude,  by   permit- 
ting your  daughter  to  give  her  evidence, 
bat  though  that  might,  as  a  last  desper- 
ate resource,  bfe  your  game,  it  would 
not,  either  first  or  last,  be  mine.     When 
that  girl  is  onoq  my  wile,  her  lips  are 
sealed  forever,  and  come  what  may  it 
is  out  of  her  power  and  yours  to  do  me 
any  detriment.     Therefore,  there  is  no 
choice  or  deliberation   about  it ;   the 
thing  most  be,  and  you  must  take  im- 
mediate steps  to  bring  it  about." 

*^  She  wiU  not  consent,  she  will  die 
first,"  said  the  captain. 


"  Oh  no  she  won't,"  Mud  Heath,  calm- 
ly. '*  She  may  say  so,  but  she  won't 
do  it.  l^ou  miist  let  her  know  that 
your  own  safety  depends  on  hiT  con- 
senting quietiy  and  quickly.  T})<*re  is 
nothing  more  natural  than  that  an  en- 
gagement should  have  for  some  time 
existed  between  your  daughter  and  her 
father's  friend ;  such  an  eii^agf^meiit  in- 
deed would  best  account  for  our  inti- 
mate association,  and  would  in  itself  be 
a  safeguard  against  suspicion." 

^  But  to  bind  her  for  life  to  you, 
whose  character  she  knows,  whom  she 
saw  under  such  terrible  circumstances  ! 
How  can  she  ever  be  reconciled  to  ^uch 
a  fate?" 

**  That,"  sud  Heath,  "  is  your  busi- 
ness, and  with  it  I  shall  not  interfere. 
You  may  make  any  terms  you  please 
with  her,  only  let  it  be  understood  that 
I  marry  her  simply  as  a  safeguard  for 
myself,  that  I  have  not  the  slightest 
feeling  of  liking  for  her,  and  that  she 
may  be  as  free  of  me  as  she  likes  when 
once  the  danger  is  tided  over  and  ap- 
pearances are  saved,  but  my  wife  by 
this  day  fortnight  she  must  make  up 
her  mind  to  be  !  " 

He  took  up  his  hat  as  he  spoke  and, 
with  a  nod  to  his  companion,  left  the 
room. 


CHAPTER  X. 

A  FEARFCL   BARGAHT. 

Captain  Stcdlet  rose  with  a  heavy 
heart  on  the  morning  after  the  detects 
ive's  visit  to  Loddonford,  and  the  sub- 
sequent conversation  with  Heath.     He 
had  undertaken  a  task,  the  performance 
of  which  would  be  attended  with  en  or* 
mous  difficulty,  even  if  it  could  be  car- 
ried through  at  all ;  and  he  was  com- 
pelled to  acknowledge  to  himself  that 
recent  events  had  had  a  considerable 
effect  on  him,  and  that  his  nerve  was 
nothing  like  as  steady  as  it  had   been. 
A   kind  of  pity  and  a  gentler  feeling 
than  he  had  known  for  many  years  had 
lately  sprung  up  within   him,  when  his 
thoughts  turned  towards  his  daughter^ 
whose  life,  never  from  the  first  an  easy 
or  a  happy  one,  was  now  overshadowed 
by  the  dreadful  secret  of  which  she  had 
[become   the  unwilling  possessor,  and 
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which,  80  far  as  her  father  oonld  see, 
must  l^ave  its  blight  upon  her  forever. 

Meantime,  the  captain  could  not 
avoid  paying  a  tribute  of  admiration  to 
the  cleverness  with  which  Heath  had 
found  the  onlj  clue  by  which  they 
could  be  extricated  from  the  difficulty, 
and  his  recognition  of  this  cleverness 
was  not  the  less  sincere  when  he  per- 
ceived, as  he  did  on  reflection,  that  the 
means  to  be  used  were  far  more  ben- 
eficial to  his  accomplice  than  to  him- 
self. As  Heath,  with  cynical  frank- 
ness, had  pointed  out,  it  was  his  life 
which  would  be  endangered  by  Anne's 
evidence,  which  would  prove  that  the 
captain  was  an  unwilling  and  uncon- 
scious accessory,  whose  connection 
with  the  crime  would  probably  be 
sufficiently  punished  by  a  Hght  sentence 
of  imprisonment  or  pensd  servitude. 
Nor  would  the  captain  be  relieved  from 
any  pecuniary  burden  by  his  daughter's 
marriage,  not  even  from  the  necessity  of 
supporting  her.  Heath  had  been  perfect- 
ly clear  in  letting  it  be  understood  that 
his  marriage  was  merely  a  matter  of 
business  necessity  for  him,  and  that 
Anne  would  be  free  to  follow  her  own 
fancies,  so  soon  as  the  performance  of 
the  ceremony  had  rendered  it  impossible 
for  her  to  give  evidence  against  him. 
Tlie  captain  knew  his  friend  too  well 
to  imagine  that  he  would  for  a  moment 
consent  to  be  burdened  with  a  wife,  un- 
less she  brought  him  fortune  or  posi- 
tion ;  and  he  saw  plainly  that  for  the 
future  he  and  his  daughter  must  live  to- 
gether, as  it  would  be  absolutely  neces- 
■sary  that  a  constant  watch  should  be 
kept  upon  her  movements,  and  an  im- 
snediate  veto  placed  upon  any  undesir- 
able acquaintance  which  she  might  be 
inclined  to  form. 

"  It  won't  be  so  bad  for  me,"  the 
captain  argued  to  himself ; ''  we  shall 
leave  this  infernal  hole,  with  all  its  hor- 
rible associations,  and  make  straight  for 
the  continent,  where  we  can  make  sure 
of  bright  skies  and  cheap  living,  and 
where  one  find&^ agreeable  manners  and 
pleasant  faces,  instead  of  that  insular 
superciliousness  with  which  any  person 
having  under  three  thousand  a  year 
is  greeted  here.  It  will  be  very  agree- 
able to  have  some  one  to  talk  to  in  the 
morning,  and  to  walk  with  when  I  take 
my  constitutional,  and  women  have  a . 


knack  of  managing  matters  so  that  they 
can  give  an  air  of  comfort  even  to  the 
dreariest  foreign  lodging ;  but  it  will  be 
dull  work  for  Anne,  desperate  dull  work. 
She  must  be  called  Mrs.  Heath,  and! 
must  give  out  that  she  is  a  widpw,  I  sup- 
pose ;  but  how  she  will  manage  to  get 
through  her  life,  I  have,  I  declare,  not 
the  remotest  idea.  However,  that  is 
her  look-out,  and  not  mine.  I  have 
got  quite  enough  to  do  to  attend  to  my- 
self, and  the  first  and  most  unpleasant 
task  of  all  b  to  break  thb  business  to 
her." 

On  entering  his  daughter's  room,  the 
captain  found  the  patient  quieter  and 
more  composed  then  she  had  been  since 
the  first  day  of  her  illness.  Her  skin 
was  cooler  and  more  moist,  and  her 
eyes  had  lost  the  wildness  which  had 
lately  characterized  their  expression ; 
altogether,  her  father  considered  her  to 
be  in  a  tolerably  tranquil  frame  of 
mind,  and  able  to  bear  his  intelligence. 

When  he  sent  away  the  nurse  to  get 
a  little  much  needed  rest  he  seated  him- 
self by  the  bedside,  and  after  a  few  pre- 
liminary words  as  to  her  state  of  healtli, 
said : 

*^  I  am  glad  you  feel  yourself  hotter, 
as  there  is  a  subject  upon  which  I  must 
talk  to  you,  and  which  admits  of  no  de- 
lay.    Mr.  Heath  was  here  yesterday.  " 

"  O,  father, "  cried  Anne,"  spare  me 
any  mention  of  that  fearful  man ! 
Though  my  senses  have  been  wander- 
ing, he  has  been  ever  present  in  my 
mind,  always  acting  as  my  evil  influence, 
and  now,  directly  I  wdce,  his  is  the 
first  name  I  hear." 

^<  I  would  not  enter  on  the  subject, 
Anne,  if  it  were  not  absolutely  neces- 
sary," said  her  father ;  ^'  but  there  is  no 
help  for  it.  Mr.  Heath  was  here 
yesterday,  and  with  him  a  detective 
officer." 

<<  Father  I "  cried  Anne,  springing  up 
in  her  bed. 

"  Compose  yourself,  my  dear,"  said 
the  captain ;  *^  there  is  no  immediate 
cause  for  alarm,  though,  unless  our 
precautions  are  prompt  and  sufficient, 
the  worst  consequences  may  ensue." 

"  What  brought  them  .  here — what 
discoveries  have  they  made  ?  "  asked 
Anne,  aghast. 

^'  They  have  not  discovered  much  at 
present,"  said  the  captain  ;  **  but  they 
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h&Te  lilt  upon  a  clue  which  might  be 
dangerous.  It  seems  that — that — that 
onfortOQate  yoaog  man  was  in  love 
with  joa,  and  wrote  yon  a  letter  declar- 
ing his  passion,  and  asking  to  have  the 
answer  from  joor  own  lips  on  the  day 
when — ^when  he  came  down  here." 

Anne's  pale  cheeks  were  instantly 
soffosed  with  a  homing  flush. 

^  How  do  you  know  thai  ?  "  she  asked. 
**  He  would  hare  told  no  one,  I  know  : 
and  his  letter  has  never  been  out  of  my 
possession." 

*^  The  draft  of  that  letter  was  found 
by  the  police  in  the  drawer  of  a  writ- 
ing-table at  Danby's  lodging,  and  from 
it  they  have  obtained  an  idea  that  he 
was  coming  to  see  you  on  that  fatal 
day.  So  they  are  anxious  to  ask  you 
whether  he  came,  why  he  did  come, 
and  all  the  rest  of  it." 

^  Father,"  said  Anne,  raising  herself 
on  her  elbow,  and  speaking  earnestly, 
'^  if  I  am  questioned,  I  shall  speak  the 
truth.  I  am  not  ashamed  to  say  now 
that  I  had  for  Walter  Danby  a  feeling 
such  as  I  never  had  for  any  one  before, 
and,  when  I  think  that  it  was  owing  to 
his  having  come  to  see  me,  to  plead  his 
cause  vrith  me,  and  to  ask  me  to  be  his 
wife,  that  he  met  his  fearful  fate,  my 
Uood  boils  within  me,  and  my  infinite 
desire  for  vengeance  is  not  to  be  appeas«- 
edl  Tes,  if  I  am  questioned,  I  shall 
speak  the  truth. " 

**  What ! "  cried  the  captain,  in  a  loud 
key,  his  emotion  getting  the  better  of 
his  prudence.  ^  Don't  you  recollect 
the  conversation  we  had  three  or 
four  days  ago,  when  you  promised 
me  you  would  forego  these  ideas  of 
vengeance?" 

''I  promised  you  I  would  not  denounce 
that  man,  nor  would  I ;  but,  if  suspicion 
is  thrown  upon  him  by  other  means — 
if  the  hand  of  Providence  moves,  as  it 
will,  I  know,  in  this  affair,  and  I  am 
asked  what  I  know  about  it — I  shall 
speak  the  truth." 

**And  by  your  evidence,  condemn 
me  at  the  same  time, "  said  the  captain 
doggedly. 

"No,  father,  no!"  cried  Anne;  "I 
win  appeal  to  the  judges ;  I  wiU  tell 
them  all  I  saw  ;  the  very  fact  I  am 
giving  my  evidence-  truthfully,  and  for 
the  sake  of  justice,  will  have  weight 
with  them ;  and  I  will  tell  that  you 


were  innocent  of  this  horrible  crime ; 
ignorant  that  it  was  about  to  be  com* 
mitted ;  impotent  to  prevent  it  They 
will  listen  to  me,  ^ther;  and  while 
judgment  falls  upon  the  guilty,  you 
will  be  spared." 

*'  You  think  so,  now,  and  you  mean 
well,  Anne,  I  know,"  said  the  captain  ; 
^'  but  the  programme  you  have  prescrib- 
ed for  yourself  is  not  very  likely  to  be 
carried  out.  Even  if  you  said  what 
you  propose  to  say,  and  they  listened  to 
you — which  they  would  not  do — ^it 
would  have  no  effect.  But  the  real 
fact  is,  that  in  cross-examination  by 
a  clever  lawyer,  you  would  be  frighten- 
ed and  buUied;  the  meaning  of  your 
words  would  be  distorted,  and  my  fate 
would  be  sealed.  You  would  have 
your  vengeance  then ;  but  it  is  for  you 
to  consider  whether  it  might  not  be 
somewhat  dearly  bought  at  the  price  of 
your  father's  degradation  I  " 

^'  I  suppose  that  you  are  right,"  said 
Anne,  sadly.  They  used  to  call  me 
strong-minded  at  school;  but  I  have 
lost  what  little  nerve  I  had.  I  should 
soon  be  broken  down.  It  would  lie 
better  that  I  should  not  give  any  evi- 
dence at  all." 

^*  But  my  good  girl,  you  do  not  seem 
to  understand  that  they  will  make  you 
give  your  evidence,"  said  the  captain, 
sharply.  "  The  police  are  aware  of  the 
existence  of  this  letter,  and  desire  to 
question  you  concerning  it.  It  was 
only  by  pleading  your  illness,  and  get- 
ting Dr.  Blatherwick  to  back  me  up, 
that  I  succeeded  in  obtaining  delay." 

"  Could  we  not  get  away  from  here  ?  " 
said  Anne,  eagerly.  '*  Go  abroad  some- 
where, where  we  could  not  be  found  ?  " 

*'  If  we  did  that,"  said  the  captain,  ^  I 
might  just  as  well  print  a  confession  in 
the  newspaper,  and  deliver  myself  up 
at  the  nearest  police-station.  The  fact 
of  our  running  away  would  immediately 
draw  the  attention  of  the  authorities 
upon  us,  and  with  these  confounded 
extradition  treaties,  there  is  scarcely  a 
place  in  Europe  to  which  it  would  be 
safe  to  make  one's  way.  No ;  there  is 
only  one  chance  of  securing  my  safety^ 
and  that  is  in  your  hands." 

"Will  you  name  it,  father?"  said 
Anne,  lying  back  in  her  bed  and  closing 
her  eyes. 

<^  It  is  one  which— -I  do  not  attempt 
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to  disguise  it  from  yoa — ^will  involve  a 
sacrifice  on  your  part,  equivalent  almost 
to  that  of  your  life.  It  will  only  be  by 
thinking  over  the  incalculable  advan- 
tage to  me — the  difference,  indeed,  be- 
tween my  ending  my  days  in  prison  or 
passing  them  with  you — ^that  you  will 
be  able  to  force  yourself  to  consent  to 
it;  but,  so  far  as  I  am. concerned,  what  I 
have  mentioned  is  the  issue  at  stake, 
neither  more  nor  less." 

''  Will  you  tell  me  what  I  am  to 
do  ?  » 

''Well,  you  see/'  said  the  captain, 
with  many  signs  of  trepidation,  ^  the 
great  point  to  be  managed  is  to  prevent 
your  evidence  being  given  at  aU ;  for 
so  sure  as  your  voice  was  heard  in  a 
court  of  justice.  Heath  would  be  hang- 
ed, and  I  am  so  inextricably  mixed  up 
with  him  that  an  almost  equally  unpleas- 
ant fate  would  await  me.  The  prop- 
osition which  you  made  just  now  of 
running  away,  is,  as  I  have  shown  you, 
ii^possible  to  be  carried  out ;  but  there 
is  a  position  in  which  your  lips  would 
be  sealed  for  .ever,  legally  sealed,  mind, 
so  that  the  law  must  abide  by  its  own 
work  and  dare  not  ask  you  to  com- 
promise yourself  or  others." 

"•  What  is  the  position  ?  "  asked  Anne, 
with  a  sigh,  her  eyes  still  closed. , 

^  That  of  wife  to  the  accused  person, 
when  no—" 

"  Oh,  my  God ! "  One  short,  sharp 
cry  of  agony  ;  then  a  long  moan  of  des- 
pair, her  arms  spread  wildly  out  before 
her,  and  her  face  buried  in  her  pillow. 

''  I  told  you  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
sacrifice  which  was  required,"  said  the 
captain,  speaking  hurriedly,  "  but  it  is 
the  only  way.  A  wife  cannot  be  called 
upon  to  give  evidence  against  her 
husband,  and  il  you  were  once  Heath's 
wife  all  possibility  of  our  conviction 
would  be  removed." 

She  raised  her  head  from  the  pillow 
and  turned  round  upon  him.  There 
were  no  traces  of  tears  on  her  face,  the 
expression  of  which  was  stern  and 
defiant. 

'^This  is  the  result  of  your  plot- 
ting and  caballing,"  she  said,  with  scorn- 
ful emphasis  ;  ^  wis  is  the  scheme,  which 
your  accomplice — ^bolder,  prompter,  and 
more  resourceful  than  you — ^has  pro- 
posed as  a  solution  of  the  dangerous 
difElculty  in  which  he  finds  himBelf. 


You  might  well  say  that  the  sacrifice 
which  you  proposed  to  me  was  great, 
so  great  that  I  wonder  that  you  should 
have  dared  to  suggest  it — should  have 
dared,  I  say !  Was  it  not  enough  to 
dispel  all  iJlusiops,  as.  you  did  a  few 
days  since,  by  telling  me  what  your  man- 
ner of  life  had  been,  but  that  you  should 
make  yourself  the  mouthpiece  of  this 
man,  and  ask  me  deliberately  to  blight 
the  remainder  of  my  life,  and  destroy 
any  hope  of  future  happiness  on  earth. 
To  marry  a  murderer,  whose  hand  is 
yet  stained  with  the  blood  of  the  one 
man  who  ever  addressed  loving  words  to 
me,  the  only  man  who  ever  seemed  to 
appreciate  and  pity  my  forlorn  posi- 
tion ;  and  I  am  to  do  this — ^I,  still  com- 
paratively a  young  girl,  to  condemn  my- 
self to  hopeless  misery — ^f or  what  ?  to 
save  this  man  whom  I  would  willingly 
see  trembling  on  the  gallows.,  Not  I, 
indeed,  the  law  must  take  its  course  with- 
out  any  interference  of  mine. 

''  The  law  must  take  its  course  on  me 
too,  I  suppose,"  said  Studley,  sullenly, 
"for  all  you  would  care."  He  had 
been  sitting  in  mute  astonishment  at  his 
daughter's  outbreak,  and  now,  when  he 
spoke,  scarcely  raisedhis  head. 

"  And  why  not  ?  "  she  cried,  in  the 
same  tone,  and  same  manner.  •''Is  it 
because  you  are  my  father  that  I  am  to 
sacrifice  myself  for  you  ?  What  care 
or  affection  have  I  evqr  received  at 
your  hands  ?  I  should  be  grateful,  I 
suppose,  that  you  gave  me  an  educa- 
tion, and  kept  me  apart  from  you ;  or 
rather  I  should  be  grateful  to  circum- 
stances which  prevented  my  sooner 
being  required  as  an  accomplice  in  your 
villainy — that  is  what  you  wish  to 
make  me  now — what  you  bid  me  be- 
come. Do  you  think  I  have  been  so 
little  mindful  or  unobservant  not  to 
have  noticed  the  4iff6i^€i^<^«  between 
myself  and  the  children  of  other  pa- 
rents ?  When  I  was  left  for  months 
to  the  care  of  those  old  ladies,  to  whom 
whatever  little  I  have  of  good  in  me 
is  due,  without  seeing  you  or  hearing 
from  you,  and  without  one  single  tie  to 
remind  me  of  a  father  or  a  home,  I 
made  no  complaint.  I  should  utter  none 
now  ULder  ordinary  circnmstances.  But 
when  you  ask  me  to  make  this  fearful 
sacrifice,  I  deny  that  you  have  tfie 
smallest  right  to  do  so,  I  utterly  repo- 
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ffiafe  your  claim,  and  I  refiiBe--do  yon 
hear  me,  1  refuse  I  "  As  she  uttered 
the  last  words  she  onoe  more  flang  out 
her  haud  as  it  were  in  defiance  of  her 
father,  then  sank  back  fainting  and  ex- 
hausted. 

The  expression  on  daptain  Studley's 
face,  which  had  been  growing  darker 
and  darker  as  his  daughter  proceeded, 
was  now  very  black  indeed.  His  brow 
was  knit,  and  his  lips  opened  on  one 
side,  showed  his  teeth,  like  a  snarling 
dog  just  about  to  bite.  When  Anne 
made  an  end  of  speaking  he  glared  at  her 
from  under  his  bent  brow,  and  shook 
his  fist  threateningly  but  stealthily ; 
then,  after  a  pause  of  a  few  moments, 
his  mood  seemed  to  change,  he  shrug- 
ged his  shoulders,  nodded  his  head,  and 
commenced  speaking  in  a  half  winning, 
expos tnlatory  tone.  '^I  have  no  an- 
swer to  make  Anne,"  he  said,  *'  to  all 
that  you  have  said  against  me,  except 
acknowledge  that  it  is  in  the  main  cor- 
rect, though  I  confess  I  never  thought 
I  should  be  taunted  with  it  by  you. 
You  would  never  have  known  the  style 
of  life  I  had  been  leading  had  not  cir- 
cumstances compelled  me  to  make  the 
disclosure ;  and,  though  I  do  not  pro- 
fess much,  I  may  inform  you  that  it 
was  as  painful  to  me  to  have  to  tell  the 
story  of  my  degradation,  as  it  could 
have  been  to  you  to  have  to  listen  to  it. 
My  own  idea  was,  at  the  time,  that  it  was 
a  kindness  to  you  to  keep  you  at  your 
school,  and  to  prevent  the  necessity  of 
your  sharing  my  shiftless,  vagabond  ca- 
reer ;  but  even  if  it  had  not  been  so,  I 
eoald  not  have  acted  otherwise,  the  ex- 
igences of  my  life  compelled  me  to  be 
GDI  stantly  on  the  more,  to  start  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice,  and  to  undergo  long 
spells  of  travel  and  fatigue,  under  which 
yon  would  have  broken  down.  I, do 
not  pretend  to  have  been  a  mcdel  parent, 
but  I  thought  I  showed  considerable  in 
that." 

He  paused  for  an  instant  as  though 
expecting  her  to  speak,  but  she  re- 
muned  silent  and  motionless. 

**And  now  with  regard  to  this  prop- 
osltiou  which  I  have  just  laid  before 
you,  that  you  should  become  Heath's 
wife,"  he  continued,  speaking  slowly, 
and  with  greater  emphasis.  ^^  Do  you 
think  that  when  it  was  put  me  I  did 
not  hear  it  with  horror  only  a  little 


less  than  yours  ?  Do  you  think  that 
I  would  have  laid  it  before  you,  if  I 
had  not  been  hunted  down  and  cor- 
nered ;  if  I  had  not  seen  it  was  the  last 
and  only  chance  by  which  there  Was 
a  possibility  of  saving  myself  ?  I  do  not 
want  to  save  Heath,  I  would  sooner  he 
swung,  as  he  richly  deserves.  I  hate 
that  man,  Anne,  hate  him  from  the  bot- 
tom of  my  soul.  Your  loathing  of  him 
can  scarcely  be  greater  than  mine  ;  for, 
while  yours  is  the  natural  aversion  to  a 
blood-stained  criminal,  min^,  in  addi- 
tion to  all  that,  is  founded  ori  a  series  of 
insults  and  indignities  which  I  have  un- 
dergone at  his  hands.  I  have  been  his 
tool  and  slave  for  years,  and  he  has  tyr- 
annized over  me  as  only  such  a  brute 
nature  could.  If  you  do  what  I  ask 
ycu,  you  will  insure  his  safety,  it  is 
true,  but  at  the  same  time  you  will  in- 
sure mine ;  and  not  merely  that,  but 
you  will  give  me  the  opportunity  which 
I  have  so  long  looked  for,  of  giving  up 
the  desperate  existence  I  have  led,  and 
beginning  life  anew." 

Those  words  told  on  her,  as  he  had 
expected,  at  once.  She  turned  her  eyes 
upon  him  and  looked  up  in  his  face. 

"  This  is  the  chance  '  I  have  bee  n 
waiting  for,"  he  repeated ;  "  Will  you 
give  it  to  me  ?  " 

"  Can  I  give  it  you  ?  "  she  murmui  ed 
in  a  low  tone. 

"  Y''ou  can,  and  you  alone,  by  doing 
this,"  he  said.  "  Listen,  Anne,"  he  con- 
tinued, bending  over  her.  •*  The  con- 
dition now  proposed  to  you  sounds  ter- 
ribly hard,  but  the  suffering  which  it 
entails  may  be  modified,  as  I  will 
explain  to  you  by-and-by.  A  compliance 
with  it  prevents  the  possibility  of  your 
being  placed  in  a  position  which  you 
have  probably  not  yet  contemplated, 
that  of  being  Ihe  instrument  of  your 
father's  life -long  punishment.  You 
told  .me,  truly  enough  that  I  have  no 
fatherly  claims  upon  your  gratitude  or 
love ;  but  you  are  my  daughter,  after 
all,  and  I  do  not  think,  degraded  and 
crime-stained  as  I  am,  I  would  change 
feelings  with  you  when  you  reflected 
that  I,  an  old  man  then,  was  toiling 
in  the  winter's  storm  on  the  bleak  moor, 
under  the  summer's  blaze  in  the  blinding 
(Juarry,  with  no  hope  of  respite  or  release 
— ^and  that  I  had  been  sent  there 
through  you." 
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He  looked  eagerlj  at  her  as  he  said 
these  words  ;  bat  her  eyes  were  closed 
again,  and  there  was  a  hard  and  pitiless 
expression  on  her  face.  The  struggle 
that  was  going  on  in  her  mind  found 
no  mirror  there — the  straggle  between 
the  strong  repulsion  to  her  father, 
which  was  growing  in  her  every  hour, 
and  her  natural  horror  of  being  the 
means  of  his  ruin  and  condemnation. 
But  the  indented  forehead  and  the  fixed 
and  rigid  lines  round  the  mouth  gave 
their  own  warning ;  and  Edward  Stud- 
ley  saw  from  them  that  he  had  not  car- 
ried his  point.  His  shrewdness  told 
him  that  all  hope  of  winning  her  to  his 
purpose  by  appealing  to  her  filial 
affection  was  gone,  and  that  it  was 
only  her  sense  of  duty  and  her  con- 
sequent hope  of  effecting  his  moral 
rescue  Which  would  prompt  her  to  accede 
to  the  proposition.  He  changed  his 
tactics  accordingly. 

"  Do  not  think  I  make  much  of  the 
punishment  which  would  necessarily 
fall  upon  me ;  I  have  deserved  it,  and 
should  bear  it  as  best  I  could.  But 
there  is  another  way  by  which  a  term 
of  probation  and  repentance  might  be 
afforded  me,  less  severe,  but,  I  hope, 
not  less  effective-  By  yielding  to  the 
terrible  condition  imposed  upon  us  you 
are  not  only  securing  yourself  from 
ever  being  obliged  to  injure  me,  but  you 
will  give  me  such  a  hold  over  Heath  as 
will  enable  me  at  once,  and  for  ever,  to 
break  the  villainous  contract  existing 
between  us,  and  to  set  him  at  defiance. 
Yes,  Anne ;  I  should  be  free.  No 
threats  of  that  man  would  have  any 
further  terror  for  me ;  no  allurements 
to  crime  would  have  any  attraction.  I 
should  be  enabled  to  devote  the  remain- 
der of  my  life  to  you,  and  to  you  alone. 
To  you,  and  you  alone,  should  I  owe 
the  redemption  from  degradation  in 
which  I  have  so  long  been  living.'' 

When  he  ceased  speaking,  Anne 
opened  her  eyes. 

*^  Leave  me,  please,  now,"  she  said, 

^  and  come  to  me  again  in  half  an  hour." 
*         •        •  •        •         •        • 

When  Captain  Studley  returned  at 
the  end  of  the  appointed  time,  he  found 
his  daughter  in  a  half-recumbent  posi- 
tion, propped  up  by  pillows,  and,  to  all 
outward  appearance,  quite  calm  and 
collected.     Whatever   wild  storms    of 


passion  had  been  raging  within  her ;  to 
whatever  accesses  of  despair  she  had 
finally  arrived  at  the  determination 
which  she  afterwards  announced  to  him, 
he  never  knew.  Certain  it  was,  that 
with  the  exception  of  the  excessive 
pallor  which  had  marked  her  since  the 
commencement  of  her  Ulness,  they  bad 
left  no  traces  on  her  face. 

"  I  want  you  to  give  me  one  or  two 
assurances," she  said.  "I  have  been 
considering  what  you  have  asked  me, 
and  I  have  decided  to  do  what  you 
require,  on  one  or  two  conditions." 

*'  My  dearest  child,"  said  Studley, 
placing  one  knee  on  the  bed,  and  open 
ing  his  arms  as  though  about  to  embrace 
her. 

"  Pray  spare  me,  father,"  she  said, 
lifting  up  her  hand.  '^You  will  not 
require  me  to  state  why  I  have  come 
to  this  conclusion;  and  whatever  may 
be  our  relations  hereafter,  you  must 
perfectly  understand  my  feelings  now. 
I  want  you  to  pledge  me  your  solemn 
word  that,  if  I  accept  this  condition,  I 
shall  not  look  upon  this  man's  face  un» 
til  I  stand  beside  him  at  the  altar." 

"  Of  course  not,  my  dear,"  said  the 
captain,  emphatically.  <'I  can  guar- 
antee that — there  is  not  the  smallest 
reason  why  you  should;  and  further 
understand  me,  Anne,  all  that  is  neces- 
sary in  this  marriage  is  that  it  should 
be  performed  by  the  parson,  and  duly 
registereii — the  merest  matter  of  form. 
I  shall  not  quit  your  sight  from  the 
time  you  leave  the  church.  It  shall  be 
given  out  that  you  are  abroad  on  a 
bridal  tour,  and  it  really  will  be  neces- 
sary, for  the  sake  of  appearances,  that 
you  should  cross  the  channel;  but  I 
shall  be  with  you  the  whole  time,  and 
I  will  take  care  that  you  and  I  part 
company  with  him  the  instant  we  land 
at  Boulogne." 

'^  You  will  swear  that  ?  "  said  Anne. 

*'  I  will,  most  solemnly,"  said  die 
captain. 

*^  That  is  all  I  require,"  said  Anne, 
throwing  herself  back  in  the  bed,  and 
motioning  him  to  leave  the  room ;  "  now 
you  can  make  what  arrangements  you 
wish." 

When  the  captain  stood  outside  on 

the  landing,  with   the  bedroom    door 

closed   behind  him,  he  paused  for  an 

I  instant  and  stroked  his  chin  thought* 
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fully.  ^'  I  could  not  say  less,"  he  mut- 
ter^ to  himself ;  ''  she  would  uot  have 
done  it  without  Not  that  I  am  at  all 
sure  that  I  shall  he  able  to  perform  mj 
promise.  If  Heath  sees  any  difficulty 
ahout  it — bat  it  will  be  time  enough  to 
see  to  that  when  the  occasion  arises. 
One  thing  is  quite  dear,  that  if  I  hadn't 
promised,  it  would  have  been  impos- 
sible to  get  her  to  consent'* 
•         •••••• 

When  Dr.  Blatherwick  came  down 
stairs  from  visiting  Miss  Studley  the 
next  day,  he  was  confronted  in  the  hall 
by  the  captain,  who  shook  hands  with 
him,  and  said  jocosely,  "  Now,  my  dear 
doctor,  I  am  not  going  to  ask  news  of 
you  to-day.  I  am  going  to  tell  you  of 
my  own  conviction,  that  you  found 
her  better — ^much  better ! " 

*^I  will  not  deny  it,  captain,"  said 
the  doctor,  "  Miss  Studley  is  decidedly 
improved.  But  how  were  you  aware 
o£  the  change?  because  it  all  arose  from 
a  presmptioQ  of  my  own." 

'*  This  improvement  is  none  of  your 
work,  man  ;  it  is  mine,"  said  Captain 
Studley,  poking  his  companion  in  the 
ribs. 

''I  really  do  not  understand  you, 
Captain  Studley,"  said  the  doctor, 
stiffly. 

**  Then  I  will  explain  myself  at  once," 
Slid  the  captain,  in  his  jauntily  familiar 
manner.     ^^  I  will  let  you  into  a  secret, 
my  dear  doctor.     The  original  source 
of  this  illness,  the  fong  et    arigo^  was 
a   lovers'   quarrel — tifE,  disagreement, 
misunderstanding,  taken  to  tieart,  and 
all  that  sort  of  thing ;  you  know  the 
way  of  young  people.     When  I  saw 
matters    growing  serious  I  took   the 
case  in  hand  myself,  had  the  gentleman 
down  here— you  saw  him   the  other 
day,  good-looking    man,    Afr.    Heath, 
manager  at  Middleham's  Bank — ^talked 
to  him  like  a  parent,  arranged  affairs 
between  them,  and  as  soon  as  you,  my 
dear  doctor,  will  certify   that  your  pa- 
tient   is    sufficiently  recovered,  *why, 
the  village  bell  shall  ring,  shall  ring.'  " 
**  Do  you  know,"  said    the    doctor, 
smiling,  laying  his  head  on   one  side, 
and  trying  to  look  very  wise,  "  I  had 
my  suspicions  of  something  of  the  kind 
from  the  first.     More  a  case  of  nerves, 
I  said  to  myself,  than  any  actual  ill- 
ness, and  I  was  right    I  congratulate 


you,  my  dear  captain.  The  bride  and 
bridegroom  will,  of  course,  get  away 
for  the  honeymoon,  and  change  of  air 
and  scene  will  entirely  restore  your 
daughter's  health." 


CHAPTER  XL 

THE   BABQAIN  CARRIED  OUT. 

The '*  Mysterious  disappearance  of  a 
banker*s  clerk,"  although  a  taking  head- 
line for  the  contents-bill  of  the  penny 
newspaper,  did  not  create  any  deep  or 
wide-spread  sensation.  In  the  first 
place,  it  occurred  too  soon  after  the 
murder  of  Mr.  Middleham,  and  in  the 
second,  it  lacked  a  person  of  some 
social  distinction  for  its  hero.  Bankers 
are  persons  of  influence  and  position. 
Mr.  Middleham  was  known  to,  and 
recognixed  by,  many  of  the  great  in 
the  land ;  he  would  be  missed  at  his 
club ;  the  wealthy  clients  of  the  bank 
would  no  longer  find  him,  polite  and 
even  deferential,  in  the  parlor ;  aL  I 
when  the  summer  came  round  agaii: 
the  fact  that  Loddouford  garden  parties 
were  things  of  the  past,  would  revi'fe  a 
recollection  of  the  host  who  used  to 
preside  over  them  with  so  much  cour- 
tesy. But  that  a  banker's  clerk  should 
disappear,  had  no  interest  for  any  one 
save  his  own  immediate  friends  and 
relations.  So  long  as  the  books  were 
carefully  kept,  their  gold  shovelled  out 
to  them  across  the  counter,  and  their 
notes  separated  with  duly  moistened 
forefinger,  the  customers  did  not  care 
by  whom  these  duties  were  performed ; 
and  as  Danby's  work  had  not  brought 
him  into  immediate  contact  with  the 
public,  he  was  but  little  missed,  and 
the  inquiries  about  him  were  singularly 
few. 

At  the  same  time  the  case  was  not 
lost  sight  of  by  the  police,  amongst  some 
of  whom  a  certain  theory  obtained 
strong  favor.  It  was  remembered  that 
the  young  man  had  acted  as  a  kind  of 
private  secretary  to  Mr.  Middleham, 
whose  confidence  he  enjoyed,  and  at  the 
time  of  the  discovery  of  the  murder  he 
was  the  first  to  call  attention  to  the  ab- 
sence of  some  jewelry,  of  great  value, 
which,  as  he  avowed,  he  had  assisted 
Mr.  Heath  in  cataloguing  and  putting 
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away.  This  was  not  mentioned  to  Ser- 
geant Francis  until  some  time  after  the 
case  was  placed  in  his  hands — he  only 
knew  of  the  Middleham  murder  by  re- 
port, having  been  engaged  in  hunting  a 
fraudulent  bankrupt  through  the  United 
States  when  it  was  committed — ^but  as 
soon  as  he  learnt  the  fact  a  new  light 
dawned  upon  him.  His  impression 
hitherto  had  been  that  Danby  had  been 
the  victim  of  some  foul  play,  and  all  his 
action  had  been  taken  under  that  pre- 
sumption. Now,  his  idea  was  that  the 
young  man  had  deliberately  planned 
and  carried  out  his  escape  from  justice. 
"  Not  that  I  think  he  murdered  the  old 
gent/'  the  Sergeant  said,  under  the 
seal  of  conjugal  confidence,  to  his  wife, 
whose  good  sense,  had  more  than  once 
prompted  valuable  suggestions  to  him ; 
'*  from  all  I  can  hear  he  would  seem  to 
be  a  mild  kind  of  a  young  fellow,  with- 
out pluck  enough  for  a  job  of  that  kind ; 
though  the  murder  itself  was  only  done 
out  of  necessity  at  the  moment,  coase- 
quent  upon  Mr.  Middleham's  catching 
hold  of  'em,  or  of  hollering,  and  hadn't 
been  originally  meant.  This  Danby 
must  have  stood  in  with  the  others,  tak- 
ing the  diamonds  for  his  part  of  the  swag, 
and  waited  for  his  op|X)rtunity  of  getting 
clear  off.  His  letter  to  the  young 
woman,  so  much  of  it  as  can  be  made 
out,  points  to  thai ;  foreign  land,  new 
life»  and  all  that  caper.  She  being  too 
ill  upset  that  game,  and  he  had  to  make 
himself  scarce,  and  be  off  by  himself. 
But  he'll  write  as  soon  as  he  is  settled, 
for  her  to  come  out  with  him,  and  we 
shall  have  to  stop  that  earth.  Not  that 
I  believe  for  an  instant  that  she's  in  it 
or  knows  what  is  up ;  but  her  father 
struck  me  as  being  downy  to  the  back 
bone,  and  it  wouldn't  a  bit  surprise  me 
if  he  knew  where  the  young  fellow  was 
to  be  found !  " 

Thus  tliought  Sergeant  Francis ;  but, 
beyond  his  wife,  he  took  no  one  into  his 
confideQce  and  kept  his  opinion  to  him- 
self. 

At  the  bank  no  such  suspicion  was 
entertained.     Danby  had  always  been 
looked  upon  as  a  young  man  of  high 
principle  and   strict  integrity ;  and,  in 
the  first  days  of  his  disap{>earance,  much  i 
anxiety  was  displayed  by  his  brother ' 
clerks  as  to  his  fate.     But  interest  and  I 
speculation  soon  died    out,  a   general 


promotion  of  the  juniors  was  made,  a 
new  candidate  was  appointed  to  the  va- 
cant stool,  and  all  things  went  on  as 
before. 

One  morning  Mr.  Smowle  happened 
to  arrive  unusually  late,  even  for  him  ; 
he  had  just  reached  his  desk  and  was 
making  a  great  spluttering  with  a  dry 
quill  pen  on  the  pages  of  his  ledger,  in 
order  to  convey  the  idea  that  he  was 
busily  engaged,  when  Rumbold.  the  por- 
ter, worked  his  way  round  the  office, 
and  under  cover  of  his  coaling  opera- 
tions, took  occasion  to  enter  into  a  short 
conversation. 

"  Pity  you  hurried  yourself  this 
momin',  Mr-  S.,"  he  commenced ;  "  wb 
was  thinking  for  sending  out  for  the 
Morning  Post,  which  is  not  among  the 
papers  taken  here,  to  see  what  fashion- 
able game  you  was  up  to.  You  won't 
be  able  to  fluff  'em  much  longer,  I  can 
tell  you !  " 

"  Don't  you  try  to  be  funny,  Rummy, 
or  you  might  hurt  yourself,"  said  Mr. 
Smpwle,  waving  his  pen  in  a  depreca- 
tory manner.  ^  And  don't  laugh  at 
your  own  jokes,  you  middle-aged  orphan ; 
you're  getting  purple  in  the  face,  and 
apoplexy  is  imminent  Have  I  been 
asked  after  ?  " 

**  Asked  after  ?  "  repeated  the  porter, 
'*  I  should  rather  say  you  had  been  ask- 
ed after.  That  party  from  Gambroon's 
was  here  again,  and  I  ain't  going  to 
tell  him  you're  out  of  town  any  more. 
It  was  all  I  could  do  to  keep  him  out 
of  the  parlor  this  morning,  and  I  advise 
you  to  settle  with  him,  for  he  means 
mischief  ?  " 

^'  I'll  settle  with  him.  Rummy,"  said 
Mr.  Smowle  ;  "that  is,  I  will  give  him 
three  pounds  on  account  and  order  a 
new  suit  of  clothes,  which  he  will  like 
better  even  than  money.  But  I  didn't 
mean  that;  I  meant,  has  Hampstead 
been  asking  after  me  ?  " 

"  No,  he  haven't,"  said  the  porter, 
"  he's  got  too  much  to  do,*  clearing  up 
his  work,  to  pay  attention  to  you  and 
your  affairs  just  now." 

"  Clearing  up  his  work !  "  said  Mr. 
Smowle,  in  astonishment,  "  what  do  you 
mean  by  that  Rummy  ?  One  Would 
think  that  Christmas  and  that  confound- 
ed last  day  of  the  old  year,  when  wo  have 
to  balance  up  all  those  blessed  old 
books,  were  close  at  hand." 
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^  He  is  dearing  np  hk  work  all  the 
nme,''  said  the  porter,  decidedly ;  *^  he's 
going  away  again." 

*^  What's  theinatter  now,"  asked  Mr. 
Smowle ;  '^  more  of  diose  foreign  fellows 
trying  their  games  again  ?  " 

^Not  a  bit  of  it,"  said  the  porter, 
with  a  fat  chuekle ;  ^  this  b  a  start,  this 
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''Ton  don't  mean  to  say  it  is  any- 
thing about  poor  little  Walter  D — '■ — , 
nothing  lieen  heard  of  him,  has  there  ?  " 

"  Nothing,  and  never  won't  be*,"  said 
the  porter ;  "•  that's  my  opinion.  No, 
this  is  quite  a  different  caper.  You 
ncTer  would  guess  if  you  tried  till  lunch- 
time,  which  it  can't  be  far  off,  so  I  don't 
mind  telling  you.  The  governor  is  go- 
ii^  to  be  married." 

**  What ! "  cried  Mr.  Smowle,  in  so 
load  a  kev  that  some  of  the  elder  clerks 
torned  round  and  indignantly  said 
'^  bush,"  '^  Hampstead  going  to  be  splic- 
ed?  How  do  you  know  that  ?  " 

''  I  heard  him  telling  it  to  Mr.  Frod- 
sham, yesterday,"  said  the  porter,  "when 
I  was  putting  away  the  private  ledgers 
in  the  private  safe.  *  You  will  have  to 
take  command  here  for  a  short  time,' 
he  ttid.  *  Oh,  indeed,  sir,'  says  old  F., 
who  is  uncommon  polite  now  to  the  gov- 
enior;  fancying,  I  suppose,  that  he  is 
always  likely  to  get  the  sack.  *  Are  you 
gwnp  away  on  business,  sir?'  he  says. 
*  Well,  no,'  says  the  governor,  with  as 
mach  of  a  smile  as  he  ever  treats  him- 
self to.  <  I  suppose  I  ought  to  call  it 
pleasure.  Hie  truth  is,  i  am  going  to 
be  married,  Frodsham.'  '  I  wish  you 
joy,  sir,'  says  old  Frodsham,  though 
his  face  didn't  look  as  if  he  highly  ap- 
preciated matrimony  himself,  which  I 
don't  wonder  at,  having  met  him  one 
Sunday  afternoon  in  High  Street,  Is- 
lington, walking  with  Mrs.  F.,  who  mast 
be  called  a  corker.  *  Do  I  know  the 
lady?'  <I  think  not,'  says  the  gov- 
ernor,.very  stiff.  *  We  have  been  en- 
gBged  some  thne.  She  is  the  daughter 
of  an  old  acquaintance  of  mine — Captain 
Stodley.'  'Studley?  Studley?'  says 
old  F.,  *I  don't  recollect  that  name 
•nwng  the  accounts  here.'  *  I  daresay 
not,'  says  the  governor,  *  but  no  doubt 
I  shall  persuiule  Captain  Studley  to 
l»nk  here  henceforward.  However,  I 
shall  be  going  away  at  the  end  of  the 
^eek,'  he  says,  '  and  shall    be    away 


about  a  fortnight,  and  yoa  will  have  to 
take  charge.' "       • 

<*That  is  a  go,*  said  Mr.  Smowle. 
"  Well,  one  comfort  is,  one  can  do  pretty 
much  as  one  likes  when  Froddy*s  in 
charge.'  Fancy  this  one  getting  splice^l, 
though.  He  don't  look  the  figure  for 
the  part  I  shoiddn't  care  about  play- 
ing Joan  to  his  Darby,  on  a  dull  even- 
ing in  October,  in  a  back  parlor  in 
Camden  Town,  before  the  gas  was  lit. 
I've  seen  old  Studley — military-look- 
ing, swaggering  old  buck — ^he  has  been 
here  to  see  Hampstead  once  or  twice, 
and  I  pointed  him  out  to  Ben  tie  at  Tat- 
tersall's  one  Sunday  afternoon.  Well, 
that's  one  pound  sterling  out  of  my 
pocket."  *♦ 

"What  do  you  mean  by  that,  Mr. 
S.  ?  "  said  the  porter,  looking  up  at  him. 

**Why,  there  will  be  a  subscription 
got  up  to  present  him  with  a  neat  and 
appropriate  offering  on  the  occasion  of 
his  marriage,"  said  Mr.  Smowle;  "of 
course — a  pickle  trophy,  or  a  wine-cooler, 
or  a  gentle  cow  on  top  of  a  butter-dish, 
with  a  suitable  inscription,  which  old 
Froddy  will  prepare,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  secretary  of  the  Mechanics'  In- 
stitute at  Peckham." 

"  i  suppose  there  won't  be  anything 
in  the  nature  of  a  spread  ?  "  said  the 
porter,  in  a  grumbling  tone.  '*  No," 
the  governor  ain't  one  of  that  sort.  It 
is  enough  to-  bring  the  tears  into  your 
eyes,  when  you  have  taken  the  trouble 
to  bring  him  a  streaky  loin  chop,  as  is  a 
perfect  picture  both  before  and  after  it 
goes  on  the  gridiron,  to  find  it  don't 
give  him  no  more  satisfaction  than  if  it 
had  been  bought  off  a  stall  in  Clare 
Market  on  Saturday  night." 

The  news  which  was  thus  comment- 
ed upon  by  Mr.  Smowle  and  his  asso- 
ciates of  the  bank  created  some  little 
excitement  in  the  village  of  Loddon- 
food,  where  it  was  sedulously  spread  by 
Dr.  Blatherwick  directly  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  it.  Captain  Studley, 
though  frequently  away  from  home, 
and,  even  when  in  residence  at  the  cot- 
tage, mixing  but  little  with  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  place,  had,  as  has  been 
said,  made  himself  popular  by  the  gra- 
cious manner  in  which  he  had  joined 
the  permy  readings  during  the  previous 
winter.  The  villagers,  moreover,  whose 
only'  permanent  visitors  were   an  oc- 
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casional  artist  or  two,  who  would  put 
up  at  the  tavern  during  the  summer 
months  and  carry  away  a  sheaf  of  val- 
uable sketches  for  completion  at  home, 
were  very  proud  of  counting  a  man  of 
such  distinguished  manners  and  ap- 
pearance as  the  captain,  as  one  of  them- 
selves. Their  absolute  ignorance  of 
his  resources  and  occupation,  of  the 
purpose  for  which  he  would  suddenly 
quit  the  cottage,  and  of  his  destination, 
which  he  himself  only  vaguely  alluded 
to  as  ''  on  the  Continent,"  all  served  to 
enhance  his  position  in  the  opinion  of 
the  gaping  rustics.  Nothing,  indeed, 
was  personally  known  of  Anne ;  but 
that  was  no  reason  why  the  worthy 
people  of  Loddonford  should  not  take 
an  interest  in  her.  It  was  not  Dr. 
Blatherwick's  fault  if  they  did  not,  for 
she  served  him  as  the  staple  subject  of 
conversation  for  many  a  long  day.  Her 
extraordinary  illness,  the  cause  of 
which  he  had  defined  directly  he  saw 
heiv— directly  he  saw  her,  my  dear 
madam.  He  had  been  young  himself, 
and  had  not  forgotten  all  he  had  under- 
gone in  those  days,  but  it  was  not  for  him 
to  speak ;  all  he  had  to  do  was  to  watch 
the  case  from* a  professional  point  of 
view,  and,  when  he  had  carried  it 
through  successfully  —  and  he  might 
venture  to  remark,  in  confidence  to  you, 
that,  at  one  time,  it  had  caused  him  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  anxiety — the  father. 
Captain  Studley ;  rather  a  remarkable 
man,  my  dear  madam,  with  a  short, 
prompt  way  about  him,  like  those  used 
to  command ;  had  confessed  that  this  ill- 
ness had  sprung  from  a  love  quarrel ; 
but  matters  had  been  right,  and  the 
gentleman  had  been  brought  to  book,  as 
any  one  who  knew  the  captain  could 
very  well  imagine,  and  the  marriage 
to  take  place  directly ;  so  soon,  at  least, 
as  he,  Dr.  Blatherwick,  could  guarantee 
that  his  patient  was  sufficiently  recov- 
ered. How  was  she  getting  on  ?  Well, 
she  was  making  sure,  but  not  rapid, 
progress.  Pretty?  Well,  it  was  im- 
possible to  say ;  there  are  so  many  dif- 
ferent opinions  about  beauty,  but  he 
should  say  interesting  rather  than  pret- 
ty, and,  between  ourselves,  dear  mad- 
am, rather  dull,  and  lacks  the  vivacity 
which  distinguishes  the  father,  and  is 
singularly  silent  and  uncommunicative. 
The  gentleman?  Oh,  yes,  the  doctor 


had  seen  him  but  once,  and  then  only 
for  a  minute — tall,  dark,  good  looking 
man  ;  manager  at  Middleham's  Bank 
— ^you  recollect,  my  dear  madam,  Mr. 
Middleham,  who  was  murdered — ^and 
who  had,  I  should  say,  a  very  excellent 
position. 

If  it  had  not  been  for  Dr.  Blathei^ 
wick's  prattling,  the  outside  public 
would  not  have  known  even  this  much 
of  wha'^  went  on  within  the  walls  of  the 
cottage ;  for  the  nurse,  who  came  away 
when  all  the  supposed  danger  was  over, 
yielding  up  he^  place  again  to  her 
daughter,  had  nothing  to  report.  The 
young  lady  had  been  ill,  and  had  got 
well  again,  that  was  all  that  could  be 
said,  except  that  her  father,  the  '^  cap- 
ting,"  was  devoted  to  her,  and  had  sat 
up  with  her  o'nights,  and  given  her  her 
medicines  as  regular  as  regular.  As  to 
the  love  affair  and  the  marriage,  that  was 
all  new  to  her  ;  she  hadn't  heard  talk  of 
any  young  man,  but  her  Emma  knew 
the  name  of  Heath,  and  had  often  seen 
the  gentleman  at  the  cottage  before 
Miss  Studley  came  down  there,  which 
no  doubt  he  was  making  it  all  right 
with  her  pa.  So  the  viUagers  were 
compelled  to  put  up  with  this  meagre 
amount  of  information,  and  to  await  the 
wedding-day  with  patience. 

Meanwhile,  all  that  the  captain  had 
promised  in  the  last  important  interview 
with  his  daughter,  he  had  strictly  per- 
formed. She  had  been  left  to  herself, 
and  though  he  had  remained  constantly 
at  home — ^knowing  it  to  be  necessary 
for  him  to  be  on  the  spot,  in  case  Ser- 
geant Francis  might  take  it  into  his 
head  to  pay  another  visit  to  the  cottage 
— ^he  never  attempted  to  intrude  on 
Anne's  privacy,  and  beyond  a  duty  visit 
to  her  room  in  the  morning  and  even- 
ing, Jie  saw  but  little  of  her.  The  fact 
was  that  the  captain  was  only  too  glad  of 
an  excuse  to  remain  as  long  as  possible 
out  of  his  daughter's  presence.  •  The 
fearful  secret  which  was  in  their  joint 
possession  could  neither  be  ignored  nor 
alluded  to,  and,  though  the  captain  took 
particular  care  never  to  refer  to  it,  the 
knowledge  of  its  existence  created  a 
gloom  which  even  his  jaunty  self-corn* 
placeucy,  which  had  returned  to  him 
in  fullest  force  when  he  saw  safety  as- 
sured, was  unable  to  pierce.  On  more 
than  one  occasion  he  tried  to  interest 
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Asne  in  a  subject  which  he  imagined 
nmst  appeal  to  every  female  heart,  and 
asked  her  what  arrangement  she  intend- 
ed making  in  regard  to  her  wedding- 
dress  ;  but  the  answers  which  he  receiv- 
ed were  so  short  and  vague,  so  utterly 
hopeless  and  uncaring,  that  he  saw  it 
would  be  necessary  for  him  to  give  the 
requisite  orders  in  the  matter. 

Came,  as  all  things  will  come  if  duly 
waited  for,  the  wedding-day,  soft  and 
warm  and  bright  with  radiant  sunshine, 
as  though  it  had  become  detached  from 
July,  and  wandering  in  outer  darkness 
ever  since,  had   only  just  found  its  way 
again   into    the   world.     The  hanging 
woods  clothing  the  uplands  and  fencing 
off  the  keen  east  wind  from  the  stately 
manor-house,  woods  which  had  hitherto 
been  dull  and   sombre   masses,  now,  in 
the  genial  light,  displayed  their  various 
autumnal  tints  of  russet  brown  and  fiery 
red,  pale  diaphanous  yellow ;  the  gorg- 
ed and   swollen  river,  so  long  opaque, 
save  in  its  crested  wavelets,  danced  and 
^ttered  in  the  brilliant  sunlit  rays,  as 
though  remembering  its  bygone  summer 
sheen ;  the  very  birds  were  cheated  into 
a  belief  that  winter  must  have  somehow 
slipped    by  unobserved  and  spring  had 
come  again,  and  strained  their  throats  to 
give  it  welcome.  In  the  churchyard — ^bor- 
dered by  the  peaceful  backwater,  the 
haunt  in  the  summer  time  of  boys  in 
search  of  the  islands  of  lovely  lilies,  then 
floating  upon  its  surface,  but  now  aban- 
doned  to  the  water  rats,  by  which  its 
banks  are  honeycombed — ^in  the  church- 
yard, with  its  billowy  graves  sleeping 
in  the     shadow     of     the    square,  old 
gray  tower,  the  villagers  are  assembled, 
waiting  the  arrival  of  the  bridal  party. 
In  the  church  itself,  dotted  here  and 
there  among  the  high  oaken  pews — ^rel- 
ics of  a  barbarous  age,  eyesores   which 
the  vicar  has   hitherto  been   unable  to 
rid  himself — are  the  elite  of  the  inhabit- 
ants.    There  are  the   parson's  daugh- 
ters, with  the  summer  bronze  still   on 
their  cheeks,  ready  to  form  an  amateur 
body  of  bridesmakis  in  case  assistance  is 
required  ;  and  their  mother,  a  hatchet- 
faced  little  woman,  whose   whole  exist- 
ence is  soaked  in  soup  and  bound  up  in 
ilaDnel,  and  whose  one  available  remin- 
iscence is  of  having  had  the  bishop  of 
the  diocese  to  breakfast  on  the  occasion 
of   a     confirmation.     There     is     Dr. 


Blatherwick,  with  his  professional  suit 
of  sable,  relieved  by  a  very  bright  blue 
silk  scarf  in  which  glistens  a  red  car-> 
buncle  pin,  and  with  a  large  white  favor 
pinned  on  to  his  breast,  looking  like  a 
prize  turkey  at  Christmas  time.  There, 
too,  are  three  or  four  of  the  leading 
farmers'  wives,  and  old  Mrs.  McMoffat, 
who  has  the  riverside  place  next  to  Mr. 
Middleham's,  and  makes  an  income  bv 
letting  it  dunng  the  summer  months. 
Major  Gylkes,  of  the  Manor  House 
who  is  reported   to  be  slightly  crack- 


ed, because  he  never  eoes  to  bed  till 
^ve  A.  H.,  passing  the  night  in  devising 
methods  for  screwing  additional  rents 
out  of  his  tenants,  but  the  method  in 
whose  madness  would  be  at  once  ap- 
preciated on  your  endeavor  to  get  the 
better  of  him  to  the  amount  of  say  four- 
pence — is  still  outside  in  the  church- 
yard talking  to  Rushthome,  his  water- 
bailiff,  about  the  proceedings  of  certain 
suspected  poachers ;  both  of  them  look- 
ing askant  at  Bob  and  Bill  Nightline, 
sons  of  the  Widow  Nightline,  hostess  of 
the  "  Gaff  and  Landing  Net,"  where 
the  best  of  fish  is  to  be  procured  both 
in  and  out  of  the  season. 

Vehicular  access  to  the  church  being 
impossible,  Granger's  fly,  drawn  by  a 
flea-bitten  gray  horse,  and  driven  by  a 
young  man  whose  emblems  of  festivity, 
in  the  shape  of  white  Berlin  gloves, 
have  such  pretematu rally  long  fingers 
as  to  render  it  difiicult  for  him  to  feel 
the  reins,  draws  up  at  the  wicket-gate 
at  the  entrance  of  the  lime  avenue. 
From  it  descends  Captain  Studley,  but- 
toned up  to  the  chin,  having  tightly 
strapped  his  jauntiness  in  obedience  to 
the  solemnity  of  the  occasion.  When 
he  hands  his  daughter  out,  quite  an  ap- 
preciative thrill  runs  through  the  little 
crowd.  Ordinary  brides  at  Loddon- 
ford  are  healthy,  hearty,  blowzy  young 
women,  with  apple-cheeks,  occasionally 
tear-moistened,  but  soon  breaking  out 
again  into  hearty,  happy  grins.  Very 
different  in  appearance  and  demeanor 
is  the  young  lady  now  descending  the 
steps  of  Granger's  fly.  Her  face  is 
perfectly  pale,  her  expression  calm  and 
dignified.  This  pallor  does  not  suit 
the  taste  of  most  of  the  bystanders,  and 
a  certain  amount  of  disappointment  is 
audibly  expressed,  but  "  what  could 
you  expect  after  her  going  through  an 
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UlnesB  like  that?"  turns  the  tide  of 
popular  favor,  and  she  is  universally  al- 
lowed to  be  amazingly  "  gen-teel."  She 
lays  her  fingers  lightly  on  her  father's 
arm,  and  they  proceed  together  up  the 
avenue.  Little  Mr.  Weavill,  the  organ- 
ist, who  has  grateful  recollections  of  com- 
pliments paid  him  by  the  captain' on  his 
performance  during  the  intervals  of  the 
penny  readings,  gathers  himself  up 
behind  the  red  stuff  curtain  of  the  organ- 
loft,  ready  for  a  spring  into  the  Wed- 
ding Marbh  so  soon  as  the  ceremony 
shall  be  ended ;  and  a  tall,  grave  man, 
who  has  stepped  out  from  behind  the 
sculptured  tomb  of  Sir  Roger  Gylkes, 
and  advanced  towards  the  altar,  is  dis- 
covered to  be  the  bridegroom  by  the 
parson's  daughters,  who  are  much  ex- 
ercised by  his  being  unaccompanied  by 
a  "  best-man." 

Twenty  minutes  after,  Mendelssohn's 
glorious  music  surges  out  upon  the  air, 
little  Mr.  Weavill  doing  full  justice  to 
his  theme  and  to  his  instrument,  and 
the  bridal  ^arty  comes  forth,  Captain 
Studley  doing  all  the  handshaking  and 
gratulation  receiving,  while  the  newly- 
made  man  and  wife  walk  straight  oE  to 
the  attendant  fly.  But  the  captain  is 
not  long  behind  them,  and  as  he  takes 
the  back  seat,  good-natured  Bill  Night- 
iine,  who  puts  up  the  steps,  fancies  he 
hears  him  mutter  the  odd  words,  ^*  safe 

at  last ! " 

•         •         #         *  •  «  • 

Sleep  is  on  the  town  of  Calais,  as  a 
town ;  on  the  empty,  deserted,  narrow 
streets,  in  which  the  huge  signs  of  the 
closed  shops  seem,  in  the  hazy  dawn, 
to  assert  themselves  even  mord  promi- 
nently than  in  broad  daylight ;  on  the 
bristling  arsenal,  and  the  gate  which 
Hogarth  painted.  But  all  is  bright- 
ness and  bustle  in  the  flaring  terminus 
of  the  railway  station — where  bloused 
porters  are  wheeling  up  enormous  bar- 
rels, piled  high  with  luggage  just  ar- 
rived by  the  incoming  steamer — and 
the  restaurant,  at  which  the  pale  and 
sea-sodden  guests  are  warming  them- 
selves with  steaming  bouillon,  before 
starting  on  their  flight  to  Paris.  Not 
to  stop  here,  however,  but  to  make  his 
way  to  an  hotel,  is  the  intention  of  the 
tall,  elderly  Englishman  in  the  large 
Ulster  coat,  with  a  Scotch  bonnet  pull- 
ed well  down  over   his   forehead,   on 


whose  arm  a  fragile,  delicate-lookmg 
girl  is  hanging.  To  the  Hotel  Dessiu, 
he  tells  the  commissioner,  pointing  to  a 
little  pile  of  luggage  set  aside  in  a  cor- 
ner by  itself  and,  perfectly  conversant 
with  the  way,  strides  off  in  advance 
with  his  female  companion.  As  they 
enter  the  vast  parte  cochere^  she  looks 
round  in  terror  over  her  shoulder,  aad 
he,  noticing  the  action,  bends  his  month 
towards  her  ear,  and  whispers  quickly  : 

"  As  I  promised ;  he  is  goAe  ! " 

"  This,  then,  is  the  salon ;  and  thi%^ 
with  the  door  opening  out  of  it,  the 
bedchamber  of  mademoiselle.  Tlie 
bedchamber  of  monsieur  is  on  the  next 
floor,  number  forty-two,  if  monsieur 
would  like  to  see  it.  Monsieur  and 
mademoiselle  must  be  tired  after  their 
travelling,  and  would  like  some  refresh- 
ments. No?  '  Then  I  will  have  the 
honor  to  bid  them  good^night,  and  th« 
femme-de-chambre  v?ill  attend  to  the 
wants  of  mademoiselle." 

The  speaker,  a  short  man  with  close- 
clipped,  coarse  black  hair  like  a  black- 
ing-brush, bows  himself  from  the  room 
and  leaves  the  travellers  alone.  Then 
Captain  Studle^r  turns  to  his  daughter, 
and  with  an  air  of  self-importance,  says : 
"  The  promise  which  I  made  to  you, 
Anne,  has  been  kept,  has  it  not  ?  You 
have  had  no  annoyance  from  tliat  man, 
who  has  now  gone  his  own  way,  and 
you  are  here  under  the  protection  of 
your  father." 

She  says  "  Yes,"  faintly,  and  with- 
out sufficient  sense  of  gratitude  to 
please  the  captain  ;  but  she  is  evidently 
weak  and  tired,  and  he  bids  her  "  Grood- 
night,"  promising  to  disclose  his  plans 
on  the  morrow,  and  comforting  himself, 
before  retiring  to  rest,  on  reaching  his 
own  bedroom,  with  a  cigar,  a  glass  of 
cold  brandy-aud  weter,  and  a  happy 
retrospect  of  the  day's  proceedings. 

This  retrospect  is  twith  him  when 
he  wakes  the  next  morning,  pleases 
him  as  he  dresses  and  sends  him,  well- 
disposed  towards  everybody,  walking 
jauntily  down  stairs  to  the  salon  and 
humming  a  rune.  The  door  leading 
from  the  salon  to  mademoiselle's  cham- 
ber is  closed,  and  the  captain  raps  light- 
ly thereat.  Getting  no  answer,  he  raps 
again  more  loudly,  and  on  turning 
round  finds  himself  accosted  by  the 
femme-de-chambre,  of  whom  he  had  had 
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a  glimpse  last  night,  and  who  tells  him 
that  mademoiselle  has  gone  out. 

^  Gone  out ! "  repeats  the  captain,  in 
astonishment. 

**Out,  certainly,"  sajs  the  woman. 
^  Mademoibelle  went  ont  at  seven 
o'clock  this  morning — without  saying 
where  she  was  going,  or  when  she 
would  return." 


CHAPTER  Xn. 

* 

THB   SIGNAL   OF   PISTBES». 

It  was  a  strange  life  which  Grace 
led  in  the  quaint,  old  Grerman  univer- 
sitj   town ;  in   strange    contrast  with 
the  school-days  at  Hampstead,  surround- 
^  hy  companions  of  h^r  own  age,  full 
of  youthful  life  and  prattle,  and  with 
^ways  Anne's  strong  common    sense 
and  quick  brain  to  fall  back  upon  when 
counsel   and   aid  were   needed.      The 
duU,  decorous  quiet  of  the  little  hojose 
in  the  Poppelsdorfer  AUee  stood  out 
in  strong  and  not  too  pleasant  relief 
against  the  mirth  and  merriment,  and 
games  which  remained  to  her  as  remin- 
isoenoes  of  Chapone  House: — the  darker 
aide  of  her  association  with  the  old  ladies, 
the  enforced  studies,  the  never-ending 
practice,  the  blackboard  and  the  deport- 
meDts,   being     temporarily    forgotten. 
She  had  o^ered,  in  the  early  days  after 
her  arrival,  to   assist  her  aunt  in  the 
management  of  the  little    household, 
and  to  relieve   her   of  such  domestic 
duties  as  might  be   supposed  to  come 
within  a  young  girl's  ken ;  but  the  Frau 
Professorin  was  iidgetty  in  these  as  in 
other  matters,  and,  not  too  graciously, 
declined,  declaring  that  though  it  had 
pleased  Providence  to  afflict  her  more 
than  most  mortals,  she  would  struggle 
against  her  ill-health  in  the  perform- 
ance of  what  ^e  had  to  do,  and  would, 
until  absolutely  precluded  by  sickness, 
relate  the  supervision  of  the  profes- 
aor^s  comforts   to  no  one.     So  when, 
after  breakfast,  the  good  man,  with  a 
stni^le,  had  laid  aside  his  pipe,  and 
muffling  himself  in  his.  long,  napping 
overcoat,  had  gone  forth  to  his  lectures, 
and  when  her  aunt  was  busying  her- 
self and  harassing   lisbeth  wi&  the 
preparation    of  some  new  decoction. 


Grace  attended  by  Lucy  Dormer, 
would  start  out  for  a  sharp,  brisk  walk, 
from  which  she  would  return  with  a 
glowing  complexion,  and  an  appetite 
which  would  cause  almost  as  mnoh 
wonder  as  alarm  in  tlie  Frau  Pro- 
fessorin's  mind.  Winter  is  an  early 
visitor  in  Rhineland;  ice  had  formed 
in  the  river  sufficient  to  impede  all 
navigation;  the  tops  of  the  Sieben 
gebirge  were  covered  with  snow,  and 
the  lake  in  the  pleasure-garden  was* 
covered  with  skaters;  tightrwaistod, 
spectacled  Prussian  officers  and  blonde, 
long-haired  students,  with  slashed  faces 
and  eccentric  dress.  To  many  of  these 
latter,  and  to  some  of  the  former — for 
Professor  Sturm  was  highly  respected 
by  the  authorities — ^the  pretty  English 
girl  was  personally  kno^n.  As  she 
walked  on  the  banks  of  the  lake,  nu- 
merous were  the  now  high-flown,  now 
clumsy,  compliments  paid  to  her;  nu- 
merous we^e  the  entreaties  she  received 
to  accept  a  seat  in  one  of  the  hand 
sleighs  of  elegant  device,  in  which  ladies 
were  propelled  across  the  glistening 
surface. 

There  was  no  chance  of  iier  being 
encumbered  by  her  aunt's  chaperonage 
on  such  an  occasion ;  •  at  the  first  breath 
of  the  cold  weather  the  worthy  lady  es- 
tablished herself,  with  her  tonic  and 
her  patchwork,  in  the  immediate  vicin- 
ity of  the' porcelain  stove,  whence  no 
allurements  might  have  drawn  her. 

Ah,  the  dreariness  of  those  days  ! 
By  the  time  she  had  returned  to-  the 
house  the  glamor  of  the  morning  had 
departed,  and  she  had  to  sit  down  to  the 
homely  dinner — ^a  meal  which,  wl^en 
its  component  parts  were  taken  into  con- 
sideration, completely  justified  the  Frau 
Professorin  in  complaining  of  indiges- 
tion— and  to  answer  her  aunt's  queries 
as  to  where  she  had  been  and  whom  she 
had  seen.  Madame  Sturm's  questions 
were  sharp,  constant,  and  incisive.  De- 
prived of  the  power  of  taking  exercise 
herself,  she  had  made  it  an  established 
grievance  that  others  should  be  able  to 
do  so ;  while,  beyond  smiling  at  her 
from  time  to  time,  in  a  benevolent  man- 
ner, the  professor  was  unable  to  come 
to  Grace's  assistance,  as  his  head  was 
too  full  of  what  he  had  been  teaching 
during  the  morning,  and  what  he  had 
to  teapih  during  the  afternoon,  to  allow 
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him  to  divert  his  thoughts  to  any  small- 
er sabject 

When  the  professor  had  started  off 
for  his  afternoon's  work,  and  the  table 
had  been  cleared  bj  Lisbeth,  the  Frau 
Professorin  took  up  her  position  by  the 
stove,  surrounded  by  her  patchwork, 
and  within  half  an  hour  her  intimates, 
mostly  wives  of  the  other  professors, 
would  arrive,  each  dame  duly  provided 
with  woollen  knitting  needles,  and,  form- 
ins  themselves  into  a  circe,  would  hold 
a  woman's  parliament  As  Madame 
Sturm  presided,  the  subjects  in  which 
she  was  most  interested  were  naturally 
those  which  received  the  greatest 
amount  of  discussion,  and  innumerable 
were  the  remedies  for  the  cure  of  indi- 
gestion which  were  propounded  and  con- 
troverted. It  was  better  in  the  evening, 
for  then  the  ladies  had  dispersed,  and 
the  dear  old  professor  was  at  home, 
generally  surrounded  by  some  of  his 
colleagues,  whose  talk,  though  always 
grave  and  earnest,  was  full  of  sedate 
wisdom,  and  to  whose  criticisms  on  the 
general  literature  of  the  day — ^for  the 
books  of  all  countries  seemed  to  be  far 
miliar  to  them — Grace  listened,  well 
pleased.  Better  still  was  it  when  the 
supper — always  in  Germany  a  more 
comfortable,  and  in  Madame  Sturm's 
establishment  a  more  succulent  and 
toothsome  meal  than  the  dinner — had 
been  cleared  away,  and  the  professor 
seated  himself  at  Uie  piano,  letting  his 
fat  fingers  wander  over  the  keys,  pro- 
ducing now  the  weird  incantations  of 
Weber,  now  the  melancholy  plaints 
of  Mendelssohn,  while  from  time  to 
time  some  of  the  invited  students  would 
sing  in  faultless  chorus  the  Burschelie- 
der  which  had  been  handed  down  from 
generation  to  generation ;  and  the  grave 
seniors,  to  whom  they  were  familiar, 
though  with  voices  gone  they  were  no 
longer  able  to  take  part  in  them,  beat 
measured  time  with  the  stems  of  their 
long  pipes. 

When  Grace  was  left  to  herself, 
which  was  not  so  often  as  she  could 
have  wished,  one  question  rose  persist- 
ently in  the  girl's  mind,  which  was, 
*^  Is  Anne  faithful  to  the  plishted  friend- 
ship ?  and,  if  so,  why  hais  3ie  made  no 
sign  ?**  It  was  impossible  that  the  an- 
swer to  the  first  portion  of  this  question 
should  not  be  m  the  afluiiiative,  for 


Grace  in  small  matters  had  had  ample 
opportunity  of  proving  her  friend's  fi- 
delity, and  of  recognixing  that  all  Anne 
had  said  was  not  in  the  nature  of  mere 
lip  service.  What  then  could  be  the 
cause  of  her  silence  ?  Was  it  possible 
that  she  had  become  so  completely  sub- 
servient to  obey  him  in  every  tittle  of 
the  law,  in  regard  to  his  expressed  de- 
sire that  all  correspondence  between  the 
two  girls  should  cease  ?  Grace  had  a 
vivid  recollection  of  their  conversation 
on  this  subject  when  Captain  Studley's 
letter  had  been  brought  to  Chapone 
House  by  Mr.  Danby;  and  although 
Anne  had  intimated  her  intention  of 
yielding  implicit  obedience  to  her 
father's  inexplicable  command,  her 
friend  thought  that,  on  reflection,  see- 
ing the  harmlessness  of  it,  she  would  be 
induced  to  give  way.  In  this  view,  im- 
mediately on  her  arrival,  she  had  writ- 
ten to  Anne,  under  cover  to  the  Misses 
Griggs,  who,  she  thought,  would  proba- 
bly be  acquainted  with  some  address 
where  Captain  Studley  could  be  found,  a 
short  letter,  stating  that  she  had  reached 
Bonn  in  safety,  that  she  would  write 
further  shortly,  and  that  meantime  she 
hoped  to  learn  something  of  Anne's 
whereabouts  and  future.  As  no  answer 

• 

was  received  to  this,  Grace,  in  pursuance 
of  her  plan,  determined  to  write  again ; 
and  she  did  so,  in  the  following  terms : 

"  100  POPPBLSDORFEB  AlLSB,  BONXT. 

**  My  Dbarbst  Annb:— Toq  will,  I  am  sure, 
give  me  credit  for  an  extra  amount  of  charity 
and  magnanimity  when  tou  receive  this  letter, 
knowing,  as  you  must  m  your  secret  heart, 
that  vou  have  behaved  very  shabbily  in  leaving 
my  last  unanswered.  Do  not  imagine  that  i 
forget  what  you  told  me  about  that  ridiculoos 
edict  from  your  father  desiring  that  all  commu- 
nication, even  correspondence,  between  us 
should  cease.  I  remember  perfectly,  and  all  we 
said  about  it  at  the  time,  immediately  after  the 
letter  had  been  brought  out  to  Hampstead  by  a 
certain  person,  of  w£om  I  hope  you  manage  to 
see  something  sometimes.  But  I  thought  that 
vou  would  stretch  a  point,  even  at  the  risk  of 
incurring  paternal  wrath — if  he  knew  anything 
about  it— and  let  me  have  one  line,  givmg  me 
an  idea  of  what  vour  life  is  likely  to  be.  xoa 
have  not  done  this,  so  I  make  one  more  attempt 
by  letter  to  learn  something  of  you.  Should 
this  fail  I  have  not  forgotten  the  plan  which  we 
agreed  upon,  to  advertise  in  the  Times,  nor  the 
selected  word.  I  shall  not  write  it,  because  I 
do  not  know  into  whose  hands  this  may  fall : 
but  that  expedient  was  only  to  be  made  use  of 
in  case  of  urgent  need,  and  although  I  am  anx- 
ious to  hear  of  you  there  is  no  occasion  for  re- 
sorting to  this  at  present  Meantime,  though  I 
am  sometimes  nervous  as  to  what  may  have  be- 
come of  yon,  I  am  glad  to  think  that  nothing 
serious  can  have  happened,  or  you  would  have 
avaUed  vomaell  of  that  ipedal  means  of  com* 
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Before  qnitting  England  I  made 
HeMia.  HJllmftn  and  Uickn-  anange  that  the 
Hmrv  siMHikl  be  forwarded  to  me,  and  it  oomes 
rogniarlr,  to  the  great  delight  of  my  aunt,  who, 
aa  joo  will  see  txom  the  enclosed,  la  a  thorough 
kjpocfaondiiac,  and  who  spends  a  certain  por- 
iian  of  every  day  in  pemsijig  the  advertifle- 
mentB  of  the  patent  medicine  vendors. 

*'  *  1  heendoeed '  is,  aa  von  will  see,  a  Und  of 
diazy,  or  jomnal,  which  I  nave  Itept,  partly  with 
a  view  of  amusing  myself,  bnt  prindpallv  that 
yoa  ahonld  be  cnc  courant  with  the  style  of  life  I 
Bia  leading.    It  will  not  be  very  amusing  read- 
ing, dear  Anne,  I  am  afraid — ^monotouoos  and 
loll  of  needlesB  repetition— bnt  that  is  an  exact 
vefleetion  of  what  tt  purports  to  record.    Noth- 
ing can  be  more  wearisome  and  eventless  thjm 
my  existenoe :  the  actors  in  my   little  drama 
never  vary ;  they  say  the  same  speeches,  do  the 
Mme  ttiings,  advance  and  retire  with  the  regn- 
lazity  of  cloekwork,  and  are  all  flat,  stale,  and 
nnpiofitable.   Yoa  should  see  my  aunt,  Madame 
Sturm.  1  often  think  with  shame  and  self-abase- 
ment of  the  manner  in  which  I  nsed  to  t\yeak 
acainst  those  dear  old  Griggses.   In  comparison 
with  Madame  Sturm,  UissHannah  was  an  an- 
g^  and  even  Miss  Martha  a  pleasant  and  agree- 


able person.  If  it  were  not  for  my  aunt's  nns- 
band,  the  professor.  I  do  not  know  what  I  should 
do;  but  he  is  a  kinoly  old  creature,  and  although 
dreadfully  henpecked,  manages  to  stand  between 
me  and  a  small  portion  of  the  immense  amount 
of  boredom  under  which  I  am  gradually  being 
emahed.  He  is  very  musical,  plays  the  piano 
charmingly,  and  has  a  circle  of  friends  who  sing 
chomses  in  a  manner  which  to  me  is  a  revela- 
tion. But  oti^  my  dear  Anne,  the  young  men  ! 
die  students,  of  whom  we  used  to  talk  !  You 
neoQect  onr  ideal  pictures  of  their  lonjg  locks 
and  their  romantic  aspirations.  Ideal  pictures, 
indeed  !  Many  of  them  have  very  long  locks, 
which  stand  in  serious  need  of  combs  and  brush- 
es ;  tiieir  hands,  adorned  with  hideous  common 
riz^s^  are  ^enoally  very  dirty  ;  and  as  for  ro- 
OHUitic  aspirations,  snch  at  least  as  I  have  been 
favored  with  the  kearing  of,  they  are  simply 
Indkioiia. 

**  This  letter  win  give  you  the  key-note  to  the 
jonmal,  and  from  both  yon  will  gather  that  the 
cjjsfeence  I  am  leading  is  not  a  particularly 
agreeable  one.  Indeed,  if  the  time  for  attaining 
my  majority  were  not  tolerably  close  at  hand,  I 
ahonld  write  to  Messrs.  Hillman  and  Ilicks,  and 
aee  if  I  could  not  be  removed  to  some  place  in 
England ;  bnt  when  that  important  event  ar- 
rives, I  shall  be  mv  own  mistress,  with  full 
piwer  to  do  what  I  like,  and  plenty  of  money  to 
enable  me  to  carry  out  my  designs  ;  the  first  of 
vtdch,  my  dearest  Anne,  will  be  to  look  for  you, 
and  oee  if  I  cannot  make  some  arrangenieut  by 
which  yoa  would  be  relieved  from  the  parentiu 
tyranny — ^it  is  a  harsh  word,  but  in  your  case  a 
true  ope,  I  am  afraid — under  which  you  are  now 
anffenn^*  and  allowed  to  pass  as  much  of  the 
reoiainder  of  your  life  aa  you  choose—that  is,  of 
ooorae,  until  somebody  comes  to  claim  you — ^with 
your  devoted  and  affectionate  G.  M." 

"P.  8.— If  you  receive  this  letter,  but  find 
yoorBelf  prevented,  either  by  your  own  pledged 
word  or  by  other  drcumstances  from  reumnjz 
to  it,  onderstand  that  in  a  month's  time  I  shall 
take  advantage  of  the  means  of  communication 
wUcfa  we  agreed  upon  ;  that  the  pledge,  which 
yoo  gave  to  respond  to  that  is  stronger  than 
any  whidi  may  have  been  wrung  from  yon 
fiiiee,  and  *hyt  j  ahall  k>ok  tot,  and  entirely 
woiit  npon  yofxr  reply." 

A  few  days  after  the  dispatch  of  thi^ 

letter,  as  GiBoe,  who  had  been  hindered 


from  taking  her  usnal  exercise  by  the 
bad  weather,  was  sitting  at  the  window, 
looking  out  at  the  fastlj-falling  snow, 
she  was  startled  bj  an  exclamation  from 
her  aunt,  who  was  cowering  down  by 
the  stove,  looking  through  a  copy  of  the 
Times,  which  had  just  arrived,  and,  as 
usual,  devoting  most  attention  to  that 
portion  containing  the  advertisements. 

"  WeU,  I  declare,"  cried  the  old  lady  ; 
'^  that  is  a  very  remarkable  thing !  Fancy 
a  person  being  cal}ed  '  Tonics  V  " 

**  Being  called  what,  aunt  ?  "  asked 
Grace,  turning  round. 

"'Tonics,'  my  dear.  The  word 
caught  my  eye  in  an  instant,  as  I  am 
always  on  the  lookout  for  such  things, 
and  I  thought,  of  course,  it  was  the 
advertisement  of  some  medicine ;  but 
this  is  what  it  says : 

»*•  Tonics.— If  "  G.  M.'*  hears  this 
alarm  she  is  urgently  prayed  to  send 
her  address  to  her  friend  at  the  Hotel 
de  Lille,  Paris,  within  ten  days  from 
this  date.' " 

"  What  ? "  cried  Grace,  turning 
deadly  pale  as  she  heard  these  words. 
'^  Let  me  look  at  the  paper,  please.  I 
must  see  it.  As  I  thought,"  she  said, 
returning  it,  after  a  hasty  glance,  "  the 
word  is  not  Tonics  but  *  Tocsin.'  " 

"  Lor,  now,  so  it  is ! "  said  the  Frau 
Professorin.  "I  declare  I  am  quite 
disappointed.  I  thought  I  had  found  out 
either  somebody  caJUed  'Tonics/  or 
something  about  tonics;  and  it  seems 
to  be  only  one  of  those  rubbishing  peo-' 
pie  who  run  away  from  their  friends, 
and  are  advertised  for  under  ridiculous 


names. 


>f 


"  Do  you  know  what  that  really  is  ?  " 
said  Grace,  turning  upon  her  with 
savage  earnestness.  "  That  is  a  cry  of 
distress — an  appeal  for  help,  wruug  out 
by  sheer  despair,  and  addressed  to  me 
by  one  whom  I  care  for  beyond  all 
other  persons  in  the  world.  I  am  the 
'G.  M.'  who  is  there  invoked,  and 
should  be  grateful  to  you  that  it  caught 
your  eye.  I  have  waited  and  expected 
it  so  long  that  now  it  has  come  I  might 
perhaps  have  overlooked  it" 

"  Dear  me,  what  a  very  extraordinary 
thing!"  said  the  Frau  Professorin, 
holding  up  her  hands.  ''I  hope  it's 
strictly  proper." 

"Strictly  proper!"  repeated  Grace 
with  scorn.     "  The  person  who  makes 
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this  appeal  is  a  girl,  my  old  school-fellow 
and  dearest  friend.  It  was  arranged 
between  us  that  such  invocation  should 
not  be  made  on  either  side,  unless  there 
were  dire  necessity  ;  that  dire  necessity 
has  come  to  her — she  calls  upon  me, 
and  I  obey." 

"  Well,  I  do  not  know  that  there 
would  be  any  harm  in  your  writing  to 
her,"  said  Madame  Sturm,  holding  her 
hands  placidly  over  the  newspaper, 
*'  and  sending  your  address.  And  one 
might  make  arrangements  in  the  matter 
of  board,  though,  of  course,  it  must  be 
understood  that  she  could  not  sleep  here ; 
but  Mr.  Schmidt,  of  the  Golden  Star, 
is  a  most  respectable  man,  and  she 
could  have  a  room  in  his  house,  or — " 

"  You  need  not  trouble  yourself  about 
perfecting  your  arrangements,"  said 
Grace.  '*  There  is  nO  question  of  her 
coming  here.  She  might  be  too  ill  to 
travel ;  she  might  not  have  the  money  ; 
a  hundred  other  reasons,  i^fo,  I  shall 
go  to  her." 

"  You  go  to  her  ?  "  cried  the  old  lady, 
referring  again  to  the  Times.  '*  Why, 
she's  to  be  communicated  with  in  Paris." 

"  And  what  is  to  hinder  my  going  to 
Paris,  instead  of  writing  to  her  ?  "  asked 
Grace. 

"  You  go  to  Paris ! "  cried  Madame 
Sturm,  **  without  escort — for  the  pro- 
fessor would  not  be  able  to  get  away 
from  his  lectures,  and  even  if  he  would 
I  do  not  tliink  I  should  trust  him  so  far 
from  home — ^it  would  be  impossible." 

"  I  should  have  Lucy  Dormer,"  said 
Grace,  quietly. 

"  Lucy !  "  cried  Madame  Sturm.  "  I 
should  have  very  little  opinion  at  any 
time  of  her,  but  less  than  ever  just  now. 
For  the  last  few  days  she  has  been 
hanging  down  her  head  and  moping 
about  the  house  like  a  sick  fowl.  I 
have  no  patience  with  her." 

"  The  fact  is,  that  girl  is  not  well," 
said  Grace ;  "  but  she  never  complains. 
I  taxed  her  with  it,  and  she  could  not 
deny  it.  .The  change  will  do  her  good ; 
she  is  quite  devoted  to  me.  And,  as  I 
travelled  without  any  other  escort  from 
London  to  Bonn,  I  do  not  think  there 
is  any  fear  of  our  being  molested  be- 
tween this  and  Paris.  At  any  rate,  I 
am  determined  to  go ;  and  I  shall  take 
her  with  me." 

Madame  Sturm  said  but  little  more 


at  the  time,  though  she  regardad  Grace's 
proposition  as  more  or  less  savoring  of 
lunacy ;  but  she  determined  to  thoroughly 
indoctrinate  her  husbaud,  and  let  him  de- 
liver his  mind  upon  the  subject  to  Grace. 

The  poor  professor,  accordingly,  had 
more  than  an  uncomfortable  quarter  of 
an  hour  when  he  came  home  to  his  din- 
ner, for,  before  allowing  him  to  sit  down 
t€>  the  meal,  Madame  Sturm  required 
him  to  take  up  a  penitential  position  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  stove,  and  there 
to  listen  to  the  ^^  flagrant  violation  of 
decorum,", as  she  called  it,  which  was 
contemplated  by  heir  niece.  The  worthy 
man,  who  had  touched  nothing  since 
he  swallowed  his  bowl  of  bread  and 
milk  before  eight  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  whose  appetite  plagued  him 
sorely,  listened  with  much  inward  fret- 
ting  to  this  discourse.  Outwardly,  how- 
ever, he  showed  no  signs  of  impatience, 
but,  while  seemingly  agreeing  with  his 
wife's  view  of  the  matter,  declared  that 
he  could  not  abjudicate  upon  \t  hurried- 
ly, and  that  he  would  wait  until  his  re- 
turn in  the  evening  before  expressing 
his  opinion  to  Grace. 

As  it  happened  there  were  no  visitors 
that  night,  and,  when  supper  had  been 
discussed,  Lisbeth  brought  Grace  a  mes- 
sage, telling  her  the  professor  wished 
to  see  her  in  the  library.  There  she 
found  the  good  old  man,  clad  in  his 
long,  gray  flannel  dressing-gown,  and 
with  his  pipe  in  his  mouth.  He  rose 
at  her  entrance,  and  encircling  both  her 
hands  with  his  fat  fingers,  led  her  to  a 
seat. 

"  I  have  sent  for  you,  my  child,"  he 
said,  '*  in  consequence  of  something 
which  your  aunt  has  told  me,  and  at 
which  I  am  yery  much  surprised.  Like 
the  vii^in  celebrated  in  the  Irisli  lieder 
of  Thomas  Moore,  you  are  prepared  to 
set  forth  on  your  travels  unescorted, 
but  without  fear.     Is  it  not  so  ?  " 

"  Not  quite,  professor,"  said  Grace, 
with  a  bright,  frank  smile,  which  won 
the  old  man's  heart.  ^'  I  shall  not  be 
quite  so  gorgeously  clad  as  was  the 
Irish  lady,  and  I  imagine  that,  railways 
being  unknown  in  her  time,  I  shall  en- 
joy greater  facilities  in  travelling." 

'^  But  seriously,  my  child,  is  not  what 
you  propose  to  yourseli  not  merely  ro- 
mantic, but  silly?  Duriiig  this  short 
time  that  you  have  been  an  inmate  oi 
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our  little  household,  I  have  noticed  with 
pleasure — and  not  without  surprise,  as 
so  different  to  your  aunt — the  plain, 
simple,  common  sense  hy  which  you 
have  been  on  all  occasions  distinguish- 
ed ;  and  that  you  should  do  this  thing 
now  seems  to  be  a  departure  from  that 
rule." 

**  Dear  uncle,"  said  Grace,  laying  her 
hand  lightly  on  his,  "for  no  blood  rela- 
tion could  have  been  kinder  to  me  than 
you  are,  when  you  know  my  motive  for 
this  sudden  flight,  you  will  not  think 
me,  I  believe,  either  romantic  or  silly. 
All  the  time  I  was  at  school,  with  fifty 
acquaintances,   I  had  but  one  friend, 
the  dearest,  the  kindest,  the  most  sensi- 
ble girl  in  the  world.     You  have   spo- 
ken of  my  common  sense..    But  I  was 
looked  upon  as  giddy  and  foolish  in  com- 
parison with  her.     A  kind  of  obscurity 
hung  over  her  relations  ;  she  knew  but 
little  of  her  father,   and  though   she 
herself  made  the  best  of  it,  that  little, 
when  explained  to  me,  did  not  strike 
me   favorably.     Before  we  parted  she 
received  a  short  note  from  him,  peremp- 
torily ordering  that  all  communication 
and   even  correspondence  between  us 
should  cease  on  our  leaving  the  school ; 
and  though  I  have  twice  written  to  her 
since  I  have  been  with  you,  I  have  re- 
ceived no  reply.     But  I  had  a  kind  of 
presentiment  that  evil  days  were  in  store 
for  Anne — that  was  her  name — and  I 
insisted  upon  our  arranging  some  signal 
between  us  which,  seen  by  either,  would 
give  warning  that  the  other  was   in 
danger  and  wanted  aid.     That  signal  1 
saw  this  morning  in  the  Times.    I  know 
my  friend  well  enough  to  be  perfectly 
certain  that  unless  she  was  in  extremity 
she  would  not  have  appealed  to  me,  she 
is  far  too  self-reliant  and   too  proud; 
but,  having  seen. the  appeal,  nothing 
earthly  will  induce  me  to  ignore  it,  and 
I  shall  start  for  Paris  to-morrow  mom- 
mg. 

" Ein  hravei  Madchen  hist  Du^^  said 
the  professor,  wiping  his  eyes,  as  he 
drew  her  towards  him,  and  impressed  a 
solemn  kiss  upon  her  forehead.  "  There 
IB  to  me  no  legal  right  to  stop  you,  and, 
after  what  you  have  said,  I  have  no 
desire.  It  will  be  difficult  to  convince 
Madame  Sturm  of  this,  but  1  will  take 
the  burden  on  my  back,  and  bear  it  as 
in  my  time  I  have  borne  many  others." 
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"  You  are  not  sorry  to  get  away 
from  Madame  Sturm's,  I  suppose, 
Lucy  ?  "  said  Grace  to  her  maid,  as  they 
stood  in  the  waiting-room  at  Cologne, 
expecting  the  arrival  of  the  direct  Paris 
train,  "and  the  change  will  do  you 
good,  I  hope,  for  you  have  been  look- 
ing anything  but  well  lately." 

"  And  I  have  been  feeling  anything 
but  well,  miss,  if  1  must  tell  the  truth,'' 
said  the  girl,  '^though  I  would  have 
died  before  mentioning  it  there.  The 
living  was  dreadfully  unwholesome,  as 
1  am  sure  you  must  have  found,  and 
them  heated  rooms  with  the  big  stoves 
in  them  nearly  killed  me.  I  hear  they 
have  fire-places  in  Paris,  miss,  which 
is  more  Christian  and  natural,  though 
burning  wood,  and  1  dare  say  I  shall 
feel  all  right  when  once  I  get  there." 

But  Lucy  Dormer  did  not  feel  all 
right  on  their  arrival  at  the  Hotel  de 
LiUe  at  Paris ;  was  indeed  so  ill,  that 
Grace  directed  that  a  physician  should 
at  once  be  sent  for  to  see  her. 


CHAPTER  XHL 


HIDE  AND   SEEK. 


Captain  Studlet  gazed  in  blank 
astonishment  at  the  femme  de  chambre^ 
who  had  so  unconcernedly  announced) 
his  daughter's  disappearance.  She  waa 
a  rosy -faced  woman,  with  a  pair  of 
roguish  black  eyes  which  twinkledl 
merrily  at  the  Englishman's  discom- 
fiture. At  another  time,  the  captain- 
might  not  have  been  indisposed  to  take 
some  more  special  notice  of  the  pleasanb 
countenance  in  such  close  proximity  to. 
his  own ;  but  now  his  thoughts  were  full 
of  the  extraordinary  news  he  had  just 
heard,  and  he  looked  very  rueful  in* 
deed. 

"  Did  you  see  mademoiselle  go  out 
yourself  ? "  he  asked,  rubbing  his  chin,. 
"  or  were  you  told  she  had  gone  by 
somebody  else  ?  " 

"  But  certainly  I  saw  her  myself,"  re^ 
sponded  the  femme  de  cbambre.  ^^  Made* 
moiselle  came  out  from  the  bed-chamber 
as  I  was  sweeping  the  salon,  and 
wished  me  good-morning  as  she  passed) 
through." 
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"Did  she  have  any  luggage  with 
her  —  a  sctc  de  riuitj  or  anything  of 
that  kind  ?  "  asked  the  captain. 

•*  Not  the  least  in  the  world/'  replied 
the  woman;  "the  baggage  of  made- 
moiselle is  yet  in  the  bed-<chamber, 
where  it  was  placed  last  night  Mon- 
sieur may  see  it  for  himself,  if  he  wish 
it.  It  is  closed,  and,  I  believe,  locked. 
Nothing  seems  to  have  been  disturbed.'* 

"  But  she  had  a  night's  rest,  I  sup- 
pose?" said  the  captain.  "She  was 
thoroughly  tired  out  by  the  voyage, 
and  seemed  anxious  that  I  should  leave 
her  to  herself." 

"Oh,  yes,"  observed  the  woman; 
"  the  bed  had  been  slept  in  no  doubt ; 
but  mademoiselle  had,  I  imagine,  been 
occupying  herself  with  writing  before 
she  retired  to  rest :  the  bureau,  where 
the  inkstand  was  kept,  has  been  opened, 
and  there  were  several  scraps  of  torn 
paper  littered  about  it." 

"  Scraps  of  torn  paper ! "  cried  the 
captain.     "  No  letter  of  any  kind  ?  " 

"None,"  said  the  woman.  "The 
scraps  were  still  there ;  monsieur  could 
inspect  them,  if  he  chose." 

i?he  captain  did  choose.  He  dis- 
missed the  woman  with  a  nod  and  a 
word  of  thanks,  went  into  the  bedroom, 
seated  himself  at  the  bureau,  and  looked 
carefully  through  the  little  mass  of 
fragments  collected  together  in  one 
<^mer.  He  examined  each  individually, 
more  than  once  ;  he  found  nothing  to 
repay  his  curiosity.  He  took  the  blot- 
ting^book  to  the  window,  and  held  the 
leaves  against  the  light;  odd  lines 
<of  writing  in  French  and  English  be- 
•came  visible — quaint  expressions,  which 
would  have  amused  him  at  another 
time,  but  which  had  no  bearing  on  his 
present  purpose.  He  pushed  them  all 
on  one  side ;  and,  returning  to  the  salon, 
lit  a -cigar  and  began  moodily  walking 
up  and  down,  pondering  on  what  it  Were 
best  for  him  to  do. 

His  daughter  was  acting  on  some  pre- 
conceived plan,  that  was  plain  enough. 
The  idea  of  escaping  from  him  had  not 
suddenly  come  upon  her  simse  her 
arrival  in  Calais,  but  had  been  the 
result  of  forethought  and  deliberation. 
He  himself  had  given  her  a  small  sum  to 
make  some  few  purchases  which  had  not 
been  made,  and  the  money  would,  doubt- 
less, be  used  in  aiding  her  to  elude  him. 


What  could  be  her  object,  in  withdraw- 
ing  herself  from  his  society  and  protec- 
tion at  that  juncture?  Was  her  ab- 
sence part  of  a  deep-laid  scheme  of 
which  her  apparent  aoquiescenoe  in  his 
plans  and  obedience  to- his  oonunands 
had  been  concomitant  portions  ?  Was  it 
possible  that  her  acceptance  of  the  terms 
imposed  upon  her  had  been  merely 
wrung  from  her  by  fear,  and  that  she 
had  taken  the  first  opportunity  of  re- 
turning to  England,  with  the  determina^ 
tion  to  undo  all  that  had  been  so  care- 
fully planned?  Could  it  have  been 
that  she  had  merely  yielded  her  assent 
with  the  view  of  recovering  her  liberty, 
having  secured  which  she  would  carry 
out  her  original  intention  of  denouncing 
the  perpetrators  of  the  crime  ?  The 
position  which  she  occupied  with  regard 
to  Heath  had^  indeed,  secured  his  safety ; 
but  the  captain  grew  hot  all  over,  as  he 
reflected  upon  the  considerable  jeopar- 
dy in  which  his  own  liberty,  not  to  say 
his  life,  would  be  placed,  if  Anne  were 
still  bent  upon  revenging  Danby's 
death.  This  was  a  matter  upon- which 
he  had  better  take  council  with  him- 
self at  once,  and  come  to  a  rapid  de- 
cision as,  in  case  his  latest  suspicions 
were  right,  he  must  take  the  earliest 
dpportunity  of  getting  further  away 
from  the  land  of  his  birth,  and  domes- 
ticating himself  in  some  region  where 
extradition  treaties  were  unknown. 

But  a  few  moments'  thought  threw  a 
more  roseate  hue  over  the  prospect. 
Such  a  line  of  conduct,  the  captain 
argued  with  himself,  would  be  scarcely 
compatible  with  Anne's  previous  train- 
ing ;  and,  with  all  that  she  had  gone 
through,  it  was  most  probable  that  she 
had  slept  well,  had  risen  early,  and  had 
strolled  into  the  town  to  pass  the  time 
before  breakfast.  She  was  an  indepen- 
dent kind  of  girl,  accustomed  to  shift 
for  herself ;  and  being  in  a  new  place 
and  that  kind  .  of  thing,  what  more 
likely  than  that  she  should  desire  to 
look  about  her  ?  Still,  as  it  was  not 
desirable  that  she  should  get  into 
conversation  with  any  chance  acquaint- 
ances, the  captain  thought  that  he  would 
ramble  out  and  try  and  find  her ;  andt 
after  a  few  courteous  words  of  saluta^ 
tion  to  the  old  lady  and  gentleman 
who,  in  the  half-office,  hal£-parlor» 
were  each  engaged  with  a  huge  ledger, 
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be  tamed  into  the  Btreet  and  nmde  his 
way  towards  the  pier. 

The  monung  waa  hright,  and  the 
quay  waa  (srowded  with  its  motley 
pofwlatiop,  littered  with  high-piled  egg- 
boxes  and  crates  of  garden  produce, 
and  reaonnding  with  those  prolonged 
^hrieka  which  Frenchmen  alone  are 
capable  of  giving  or  understanding. 
The  scene  was  not  an  unfamiliar  one 
to  the  captain,  and,  as  he  pidted  his 
way  along  the  pier,  he  gazed  at  it  with 
a  feejing  of  pleasant  amusement.  It 
was  a  happy  diitcacteriatic  of  his  nature 
to  be  ahle,  temporarily  at  least,  to 
throw  aft  any  care,  and  to  enjoy  to  the 
utmost  the  pleasure  of  the  passing  mo- 
ments. 

"  Most  amazingly  agreeable  set  of 
people,"  he  muttered  to  himself,  as  he 
stood  by,  watching  a  group  of  blue- 
Uooaed  men  engaged  in  loading  a 
bark,  who,  in  their  intervab  of  liUwr, 
exchanged  practical  jokes  among  them* 
selves  and  rerbal  repkrtees  wi^  some 
neighboring  poissard. 

^  Much  more  .amusing  than  our  peo- 
ple of  the  same  class,  who  are  lumpish 
and  heary,  and  notbing  like  so  intelli- 
gent and  refined;  and  the  air  too,** 
tifcing  lip  his  head  and  inhaling  it, 
'^  bright  and*  exhilarating — ^like  cham- 
pagne, by  JoTo!  When  I  think  of 
the  mist  which  used  to  hang  orer  that 
ccmfounded  place  on  the  river,  I  wonder 
I  stood  it  so  long,  and  I  wouldn't  go 
back  there  now  for  anything  that  ooold 
be  offered  to  me.  It  will  be  deuced 
hard  if  this  girl  runs  counter,  just  when 
I  had  made  all  my  arrangements  for 
a  pleasant  sojourn  id>road,  and  thought 
I  should  have  her  to  look  afterme,  and 
all  that  kind  of  ^ung;  but  I  imagine 
it  will  ocHne  all  rights  It  is  pretty  dear 
that  she  hasn't  got  away  yet ;  the  mail- 
ateamer  this  morning  left  before  Ae 
WM  up;  tiiere  is  the  'Seine'  lying 
alongaide  the  port,  just  dean  swabbed 
and  jnade  ready  for  her  passengers ; 
and  the  direct  London  boat  don't  go 
till  midnight,  so  here,  somewhere,  she 
ouMt  be." 

The  captain  was  an  old  and  a  good 
hand  at  killing  time;  he  had  been 
aecnatomed  to  the  oecnpadon  from  the 
period  when  he  first  entered  the  army, 
and  had  to  get  through  the  never-ending 
days  m  remote  Irish  quartern ;  he  had 


the  art  many  a  time  and  oft, 
when  he  was  lying  by,  patiently  waiting 
for  a  coup  to  be  landed,  a  hone  to  be 
watched,  or  a  hmnan  being  to  be  settl^ 
mollified  or  ^  squared,"  but  it  nf:r<ied 
all  the  resources  at  his  ooounan«l  to 
work  through  that  morring  at  Calai«. 
He  confined  his  patrol  to  the  pier  for 
several. reasons;  it  was  the  mcHC  anxrj.<v 
ing  place  of  observation  for  hims^'iU  it 
was  the  likeliest  place  of  proineD:ftde 
for  a  stranger,  and  from  it  alone  c*'fi\d 
Anne — had  she  been  so  disposed — have 
effected  her  retreat,  for  her  fathers 
ideas  regarding  her  only  pointed  u>  ber 
return  to  England,  and  never  c>n- 
traaplated  the  possibility  of  her  going 
further  into  the  country.  So.  to  the 
immediate  neighborhood  of  the  harijor 
the  captain  confined  himself «  the  exteot 
of  his  peregrinaUons  being  the  erd  of 
the  Huedes  Tkermetj  where  heerit^red 
into  pleasant  conversation  with  one  of 
the  keepers  of  the  light-houAe.  who 
was  eating  his  mid-day  meal  of  cab'ia<re« 
so«p  in  the  lodge  at  its  ba«e.  He 
loitered  up  and  down  the  fxer,  watohirig 
the  homuf  and  their  charges,  the  rf:d- 
legged  soldiers  gazing  at  the  oc^^an 
with  that  look  of  vacant  wonder  which 
seems  natural  to  the  yoothfal  tou" 
lourou — the  old  gentlemen  interchiing- 
ing  snuff4M>xes  and  eongratulatiorj<^  in 
the  bright  sunlight,  and  the  sturdy 
Britons  promenading  for  constitutional 
purposes  at  a  prodigious  rate,  and  iu- 
haling,  with  open  mouth  and  nostrils, 
the  air  blown  towards  them  from  the 
land  oi  freedom  on  the  other  side  of 
the  channel.  When  the  mail-boat  was 
getting  her  steam  up,  he  took  his  station 
by  the  shifting  gangway  leading  to  her 
deck,  carefully  inspecting  every  one  who 
descended  into  her,  and  remaining  there 
unti]  he  could  convince  himself  that 
Anne  was  not  of  the  number.  The 
day  was  getting  on,  and  Anne  must 
have  satisfied  her  curiosity  and  returned 
from  her  stroll ;  but  when  the  captxun 
arrived  at  the  hotel,  they  told  him  that 
mademoiseUe  was  not  there,  and  that, 
indeed,  nothing  had  been  seen  of  her 
since  the  morning. 

When  Anne  Studley  had  first  retired 
to  rest  on  the  previous  night,  she  waa 
so  tlKHroughly  exhausted  l^  the  events 
of  the  day  and  the  long  journey  whidi 
she  had  performed,  that  she  had  scarcely 
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the  strength  to  undress  herself,  and  was 
in  a  sound  sleep  almost  as  soon  as  her 
head  touched  the  pillow.  This  refresh- 
ing slumher,  however,  was  not  of  very 
long  duration ;  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  she  woke  with  her  limbs,  indeed, 
yet  aching  with  fatigue,  but  with  all 
her  faculties  in  full  play,  and  her  mind 
singularly  bright  and  vivid.  Heretofore, 
in  the  long,  solitary  hours  which  she 
had  passed  during  her  illness,  her 
thoughts  had  been  principally  employed 
with  the  past;  involuntarily  she  had 
occupied  herself  with  mental  pictures  of 
the  horrible  scene  she  had  witnessed ; 
with  the  dread  discovery  she  had  made 
in  regard  to  her  father's  life  and  char- 
acter ;  with  the  uprooting  and  admoni- 
tion of  those  hopes  and  schemes  which 
she  had  dreamed  over  in  her  school- 
days. When  the  proposition  regarding 
her  marriage  with  Heath  was  once 
made  to  her,  the  necessity  for  an  imme- 
diate decision  occupied  her  mind,  to  the 
exclusion  of  every  other  thought.  The 
mere  fact  of  a  compliance  was  in  itself 
so  horrible,  that  she  had  scarcely  per- 
mitted herself  to  think  over  what  it 
would  bring  about  in  the  future.  In 
the  state  of  semi-stupor  to  which  illness 
and  nervous  prostration  had  reduced 
her,  she  had  been  content  to  accept  her 
father's  insistance  of  the  urgency  of 
his  demands,  and  his  promise  that  a 
compliance  should  liberate  them  both 
from  any  future  connection  with  the 
hated  man,  with  whose  fortunes  their 
destiny  seemed  to  have  inextricably 
associated  them.  But  now,  as  she  lay 
in  the  neat  white  bed,  with  everything 
new  and  strange  around  her,  gazing  at 
the  slowly-expiring  logi^,  whose  flicker- 
ing flames  were  reflected  in  the  glazed 
tiles  of  the  fireplace,  and  listening  to 
the  carillons  which,  from  time  to  time, 
rang  out  sadly,  but  sweetly,  from  the 
belfry  of  the  town-hall,  Anne's  clearness 
of  perception  and  resolute  habit  of  fore- 
sight came  back  to  her  in  all  their 
strength;  and  she  set  herself  to  the 
task  of  boldly  f^cmg  the  future,  and 
seeing  what  it  was  b^t  for  her  to  do  in 

What  was  it  best  for  her  to  do  ?  It 
was  not,  perhaps,  until  that  moment 
that  she  clearly  realized  what  she  had 
done,  that  the  importance  of  the  step 
which  during  the  last  twenty-four  hours 


she  had  taken  was  plainly  revealed  to 
her,  that  she  appreciated  the  perilous 
position  in  which  she  had  placed  herself. 
The  promise  under  which  her  father 
had  wrung  from  her  a  reluctant  consent, 
had  been  kept  so  far,  it  was  true; 
Heath  had  occupied  another  compart- 
ment in  the  train  to  Dover,  had  not 
addressed  them  on  board  the  boat,  and 
had  disappeared  among  the  crowd  on 
landing ;  and  the  captain  had  triumph- 
antly referred  to  this  as  an  evidence  of 
the  fulfilment  of  his  pledge.  But 
what  guarantee  was  there  that  this 
man,  her  husband,  might  not  return  at 
any  moment,  when  her  father,  even  if 
he  had  the  will — and  his  own  confessions 
and  her  observation  had  placed  him  in 
a  very  unfavorable  light  in  Anne's 
judgment — ^would  have  no  power  to 
shield  her  from  him.  His  was  the 
right,  no  matter  how  acquired,  and  all 
unscrupulous  as  he  was,  he  would 
hesitate  but  little  in  exercising  it.  For 
his  own  safety  he  might  think  it  ne^ 
cessary  to  have  her  with  him,  and  such 
a  demand  once  made  could  not  be  rer 
sisted.  Even  at  that  moment  he  might 
be  merely  temporizing  with  her,  might 
have  absented  himself  to  give  color  to 
his  confederate's  story,  but  on  their 
arrival  at  the  first  place  whither  they 
were  bound,  might  appear,  determined 
to  claim  his  position,  and  defying  any 
attempt  at  disobedience  or  even  com- 
promise. 

The  thought  was  too  horrible — it 
must  not,  it  could  not  be ! 

Better  poverty,  starvation,  death  itself 
than  such  degradation.  .  Whatever  was 
to  be  done  must  be  done  at  once,  and 
unknown  to  her  father)  who  while 
powerless  to  protect  her  in  case  of  need, 
would  doubtless  insist  upon  having  her 
always  as  a  companion,  looking  upon  her 
presence  as  a  means  by  which  his  own 
safety  would  be  assured.  She  sat  up 
in  bed,  throwing  back  her  long  hair 
over  her  shoulders,  endeavoring  to 
clear  her  brain  for  thought,  and  trem- 
bling as  there  stood  out  plainly  before 
her  the  magnitude  of  the  danger,  and 
the  inadequacy  of  the  means  of  com- 
bating or  flying  from  it.  She  was  there 
alone,  without  a  friend,  with  such  an 
acquaintance  of  the  language  indeed  as 
is  to  be  obtained  at  modem  finishing- 
schools,  but  wholly  unskilled  in  the 
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ways  of  the  world,  onaccustomed  hither- 
to to  take  any  practical  part  in  the 
great  battle  of  life  apon  which  she  was 
entering.  Her  resources,  too,  were 
Yery  scanty,  only  three  or  four  pounds, 
and  when  this  modest  sum  was  exhaust- 
ed, she  knew  not  where  to  look  for 
more.  There  was  no  hoarding  it  either, 
it  must  be  broken  into  at  once.  Flight, 
that  was  the  first  thing  to  be  thought 
of — ^flight  from  that  place,  and  from 
her  father.  Strange  as  it  seemed  to 
her,  analyzing  the  difference  in  the 
feelings  which  once  possessed  her,  and 
which  ruled  her  then,  she  confessed  to 
herself  that  absence  from  her  father 
would  be  a  positive  relief,  that  escape 
from  him  would  mean  a  seyerance  of 
those  hateful  ties  which  bound  her  to 
the  recent  past,  and  that,  so  long  as  she 
remained  with  him,  her  sense  of  degra- 
dation would  still  exist. 

Escape — ^but  whither  ?  It  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  she  should  have 
taken  her  departure  before  her  father 
was  astu*,  but  whither  could  she  bend 
her  steps?  Not  to  England.  She  had 
no  home  there  now,  there  were  no  per- 
sons willing  to  receive  her  and  give  her 
shelter,  save,  indeed,  the  old  ladies  at 
the  Ilampstead  school;  and  though 
Anne  knew  their  kind-heartedness  would 
prompt  them  to  do  what  they  could, 
their  means  were  limited,  and  their 
timidity  was  great ;  their  house  would 
be  immediately  thought  of  as  one  where 
she  might  probably  seek  retreat,  and, 
under  the  pressure  which  would  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  them,  they  would 
yield  her  up  at  once.  She  must  remain 
in  France,  in  hiding  somewhere,  not  in 
Calais,  where  search  would  be  made 
lor  her  directly,  nor  as  yet  in  Paris, 
whither  it  would  probably  be  conjec- 
tured she  had  at  once  proceeded ;  she 
must  find  some  quiet  town  en  roiUe, 
where  she  could  remain  for  a  few  days 
and  elaborate  her  plans  for  the  future. 
Amidst  these  wild  and  whirling 
thoughts,  ^hich  passed  rapidly  through 
Anne  Studley's  brain,  the  idea  of 
appealing  to  Grace  Middleham,  in  the 
manner  arranged  upon  between  them, 
never  once  found  a  place.  Of  course 
her  mind  reverted  frequently  to  Grace, 
but  in  a  dreamy  absent  manner,  as  one 
who  had  played  an  important  part  in 
the  earlier  and  happier  portion  of  her 


life,  but  who,  her  whereabouts  now 
being  unknown,  was  inaccessible,  and 
not  to  be  counted  on.  The  scene  of 
horror  which  Anne  Studley  had  witness- 
ed, and  the  illness  supervening  upon 
that  scene,  had  given  her  a  mental 
shock  greater  than  those  around  her 
suspected,  or  than  she  knew  herself ; 
broad  facts  remained  by  her,  but  minor 
detail  was  forgotten  or  confuse^l,  and 
although  she  felt  it  odd  that  she  had 
not  her  friend  to  turn  to  for  sympathy, 
if  not  for  aid,  she  did  not  recollect  the 
pact  between  them,  or  the  means  of 
intercommunication  which  they  had 
arranged. 

She  dressed  herself  hurriedlv,  and 
opening  the  bureau,  seated  herself  at  it 
with  the  intention  of  writing  a  letter 
to  her  father,  to  be  posted  on  the 
following  day,  setting  forth  her  reasons 
for  escape,  and  her  determination  that 
all  attempts  at  discovery  and  pursuit 
should  be  fruitless.  More  than  half  of 
this  letter  was  written,  when  she  sud- 
denly changed  her  mind  and  tore  the 
paper  into  the  scraps  which  were  after- 
wards found.  Then,  with  nothing  but  a 
small  hand-bag,  in  which  was  her 
scantily  furnished  purse,  she  parsed 
into  the  salon,  where  she  spoke  to  th^ 
femme  de  chambre,  as  the  woman  had 
said ;  down  the  broad  staircase,  which 
blue-bloused  Jacques,  with  brushes 
strapped  on  to  his  feet,  was  busily 
engaged  in  beeswaxing  and  polishing; 
and  so  into  the  street. 

Early  as  yet,  the  closed  houses 
presenting  a  somewhat  wall-eyed  appear- 
ance, though  the  late  autumnal  sun- 
shine is  beginning  to  wake  and  strujo^gle 
into  existence,  touching  here  and  there 
the  green  shutters,  the  gilt  and  brazen 
images,  ensigns  of  the  various  crafU 
pendant  over  their  shops  ;  the  square  bit 
of  carpet,  which,  preparatory  to  shaking, 
Jeanne,  the  bonne,  has  hung  from  the 
balcony,  or  the  gayly-striped  curtains 
which  she  has  pushed  through  the  widely 
opened  window,  and  which  are  fiuttenng 
in  the  sea  breeze.  More  life  now  in  the 
streets ;  a  band  of  female  scavengers, 
old  women  with  clinging,  skimpy  gar- 
ments, and  handkercliiefs  tightly  bound 
round  their  heads,  feebly  wielding  their 
brooms  and  volubly  chattering  over 
their  work ;  a  tilt  wagon,  and  a  tum- 
brel drawn  by  white  and  roan  Norman 
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horses,  with  their  blue  sheepskin  collars 
and  red  tassels,  and  their  cheery  driver' 
yelling  comic  execrations  at  them  from 
his  position  on  the  shafts;  a  few 
soldiers  dotted  here  and  there,  with 
their  red  trousers  standing  out  in  con- 
trast against  the  picturesque  costume  of 
the  Artois  peasant-women  coming  into 
the  market,  and  audible  above  all  the 
hubbub,  the  shrill  whistling  of  the 
engine  at  the  Station,  and  the  dull  roar 
of  the  complaining  sea. 

When  Anne  reached  the  Station,  she 
found  a  very  different  scene  from  what 
she  had  witnessed  on  her  arrival  the 
night  before:  hurry  and  bustle  there 
was  none;  the  excited  mail  passengers 
had  been  whirled  away  in  the  early 
morning,  and  no  more  of  them  were 
expected  until  the  afternoon ;  a  train 
was  going  to  start — a  local  train — hav- 
ing its  final  destination  at  Amiens, 
and  calling  at  all  Stations  en  route. 

Amiens  was  a  quiet  place,  she  supposed 
— one  which  the  majority  of  travellers 
did  not  think  of  stopping  at,  and  which 
would,  therefore,  be  suitable  for  her 
purpose  for  a  few  days.  Not  without 
much  trepidation  did  she  venture  to  take 
her  ticket,  and  then  ensconced  herself  in 
a  corner  of  the  waiting-room,  anxiously 
eyeing  her  intending  fellow-passengers. 
They  were,  however,  nearly  all  French, 
of  the  artisan  or  peasant  class,  but  so 
accustomed  to  the  presence  of  English 
as  to  take  no  notice  of  her  shrinking 
figure. 

At  Amiens,  Anne  found  a  clean,  cheery 
and  cheap  room  at  the  Hotel  du  Rhin, 
standing  in  the  midst  of  a  little  garden 
near  the  Station^  which  she  thought 
must  be  beautiful  in  summer  time,  and 
which,  even  then,  with  its  chrysanthe- 
mums and  evergreens,  was  a  relief  from 
the  interminable  poplar-bordered  chaus- 
sees,  and  where  she  was  looked  after 
by  the  kind-hearted  Alsatian  landlady, 
who  pitied  and  sympathized  with  her 
evident  sorrows  without  prying  into 
their  cause.  By  the  advice  of  this  good 
woman,  Anne  went,  soon  after  her 
arrival,  to  visit  the  cathedral,  and  when 
once  she  had  made  acquaintance  with 
the  solemn  stillness  of  the  long-drawn 
aisles  and  the  beauty  of  the  richly-deo- 
corated  portals,  the  best  portion  of  her 
days  were  passed  among  them  as,  in  a 
kind  of  a  dream,  she  saw  the  services 


going  on  before  her;  caught  vivid 
glimpses  of  the  interior  of  the  chapel ; 
saw  gleams  of  rich  color,  and  listened 
to  the  grand,  sonorous  tones  of  the 
or^n  swelling  out  suddenly,  and  tlyijig 
away  with  melancholy  cadence.  Auue 
Studley  had  not  been  brought  up  as 
a  Catholio — the  good  old  ladies  of 
Hampstead  would  have  fainted  at  the 
idea  of  any  of  their  pupils  subsoribing 
to  any  of  the  tenets  of  that  faith*-* 
but  she  was  in  a  sore  strait  just  then,  a 
great  longing  for  the  peace  of  God  and 
for  the  Divine  counsel  was  upon  her  ; 
before  the  great  figure  of  the  Saviour, 
the  ^Betxu  IHeu  tT Amiens,'*  belore 
which  so  many  thousand  heads  and 
knees  have  }^een  bowed,  she  poured  forth 
her  supplications  and  her  plaint* 

That  night— Anne  has  always  de- 
clared it  was  in  answer  to  her  prayers-^ 
there  suddenly  came  back  to  her  the  rec- 
ollection of  the  conversation  with  Grace, 
in  which  they  had  decided  upon  the  ad- 
vertisement in  the  Times,  and  agreed  up* 
on  the  catch-word.  Brightly  and  clearly 
4t  all  stood  out  before  her,  and  as  she 
thought  it  over,  the  dawn  of  hope  arose 
within  her  stricken  and  benumbed  soul, 
and  she  felt  that  she  was  no  longer 
friendless  and  forsaken.  Now  that  she 
had  the  power  of  making  the  appeal  to 
Grrace,  it  seemed  to  her  as  though  it 
were  already  responded  to,  so  convinced 
was  she  of  her  friend's  loyalty  and 
fidelity.  She  knew  that  she  was  justi- 
fied in  sounding  the  tocsin  for  aid,  and 
had  no  doubt  of  the  result. 

Next  day  the  advertisement  was 
prepared — she  obtained  the  address  of 
the  Hotel  de  Lille,  in  Paris,  from  her 
hostess,  who  had  served  her  appren- 
ticeship to  the  craft  there,  and  was  still 
in  correspondence  with  its  owners — ^but 
then  came  the  difficulty  of  forwarding 
it,  and  procuring  its  insertion  in  the 
great  journal.  With  the  exception  of 
the  Misses  Griggs,  Anne  knew  of  no 
one  in  London  in  whom  she  could  con- 
fide, and  the  old  ladies,  though  they 
were  well  and  kindly  disposed  to  her, 
would  be  frightened  to  act  in  any 
matter  which  was  not  absolutely  straight- 
forward, and  would  at  once  scent  danger 
and  impropriety  in  so  apparently  sus- 
picious a  missive.  At  last  Anne  be- 
thought her  of  a  woman  who  in  the 
early  days  of  her  residenoe  had  been  a 
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servant  »t  the  Chi^yone  House,  but  who 
liad  married  well,  and  atiU  retained  the 
affecdoQ,  with  whieh  kiadaess  shown  to 
her  doring  an  illness,  had  induced  her 
to  i^ard  the  two  friends.     To  this  wo- 
man Anne  wrote,  imploring  her  for  the 
love  of  Heaven  to  do  her  bidding,  with 
oat  inquiry,  and  without  delay,    and 
then  having  dispatched  her  letter  and  its 
enclosure,  she  determined   on  making 
her  way  to  Paris,  and  there  ^waiting 
the  result.     Aeocurdingly  the  next  day 
she  took  farewell  of  her  kind  hostess  of 
the  Hotel  du  Bbin,  and  started  once 
more  on  -her  journey.     She  had  to  wait 
some  time  at  the  Station,  for  the  tidal 
trsin  from  Paris  en  route  for  Boulogne 
was  stopping  there,  and  ^e  passengers 
were    crowding    the    restaurant    and 
promenading,     the      platform.        As 
Anne  was  gaaing  at  them  through  the 
glased  doors   of  the  waiting-room,  a 
familiar  form  attracted  her  eye,  and 
she  suddenly  and  swif ty  drew  back  and 
remained  hidden  behind  the  little  throng 
ontil  the  train  had  started.      Captain 
Sludley,  for  it  was  he  who  had  caused 
her  fright,  had  no  notion  of  his  proxim- 
ity to  his  daughter.     He  was  smoking 
a  dgarette  at  the  door  of  the  carriage 
devoted  to  ladies,  and  apparently  makiag 
himself  very  agreeable  to  one  of  its  yi- 
mates  ;  and  when  Anne  was  sufficiently 
tranquil  to  reason  with  herself,  she  had 
the  satisfaetion  of  knowing  that  there 
was  no  chance  of  meeting  her  father  in 
the  dty  to  which  she  was  being  rapid- 
ly conveyed. 

Late  that  night,  she  arrived  at  the 
Rue  du  Nord ;  the  bustle,  the  lights, 
the  shouting  of  the  porters,  the  confu- 
sion among  the  passengers,  the  hurried 
inquiries  in  a  foreign  language  were  suf- 
ficiently embarrassing;  but,  at  last,  she 
obtained  a  fiacre,  and,  with  her  bag  con- 
taining the  few  purchases  she  had  made 
while  at  Amiens,  was  driven  to  the  Hotel 
de  Lille.     But  even  at  that  well-con- 
ducted establishment  chaois  seemed  to 
reign.     Anne    inquired    for    a    letter 
addressed  to  herself,  but  was  informed 
that  none  had  arrived.     In  great  tribu- 
lation she  was  turning  away,  when  the 
landlady  told  her  they  had  an  English 
lady  in  the  house  who  was  very  ill ;  and 
whUe  she  was  speaking  a  femme  de 
chambre  came  rushing  down  stairs,  and 
to  all  Anne's   hurried  questions   she 


could  get  from  the  girl  no  answer  but 
the  words,  ^UUe  se  meuril  sUe  Bit  ni 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

AT  THE  HOTEL  DB  LILLE. 

The  position  of  Grace  Middleham 
when,  arriving  at  the  Hotel  de  Lille, 
after  her  long  journey  from  Bonn,  she 
found  that  the  poor,  bright,  simple  coun- 
try girl  whom  she  had  brought  with 
her  from  England  was  not  merely,  as 
she  at  first  inuigined,  suffering  for  the 
change  of  food  and  climate,  but  was  ser- 
iously and  dangerously  ill,  was  a  very 
trying  one.  Although  completely  pros- 
trated by  the  fatigue  of  travel,  she  had 
to  have  her  wits  about  her  in  a  more 
than  ordinary  degree ;  for,  though  the 
people  of  the  house  were  very  kind,  they 
had  the  usual  continental  prejudices 
against  sickness,  and  when  the  physi- 
cian had  pronounced  poor  Lucy's  to  be 
a  case  of  fever,  though  loud  in  their  as- 
severations of  compassion,  they  content* 
ed  themselves  with  bringing  what  was 
required  to  the  door  of  the  room,  where 
Grace  and  a  sister  of  charity,  acting  as 
garde  malade,  were  nursing  the  sick  girL 
A  strange  position  for  the  young  heiress 
to  find  herself  in,  but  one  which  brought 
out  mucli  of  her  innate  goodness  and 
sweet  temper.  She  was  away  from  her 
self-imposed  dudes  only  for  one  hour 
during  the  course  of  the  day,  when  she 
would  take  a  sharp  walk  in  the  Tuiler- 
ies  Gardens :  her  bright,  healthy  com- 
plexion, undimmed  as  yet, by  the  effect 
of  sleepless  nights  and  anxious  days, 
rendering  her  a  cynosure  to  the  bonnes, 
the  soldiers,  and  the  feeble  old  gentle- 
men sunning  themselves  on  the  prome- 
nade. That  she  would  return  to  the 
sick-room,  bringing  with  her  some  few 
flowers  or  some  grapes  for  the  poor  pa- 
tient, who  lay  there  in  a  semi-comatose 
state,  scarcely  heeding  what  was  done 
for  her,  and  only  able  to  express  her 
thanks  by  feebly  touching  her  mistress's 
hand. 

Ah,  the  long  days  and  nights  which 
Grace  passed  in  that  oblong  room  on 
the  second  floor,  with  the  furniture  of 
which  she  grew  so    painfully  familiar 
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that  every  detail  of  it  will  remain  for 
ever  impressed  upon  her  memory  I  The 
bed  in  the  alcove,  on  which  the  poor 
sufferer  lay,  helplessly  tossing  from  side 
to  side ;  the  stuffy  red  velvet  sofa,  on 
which  the  nurses  passed  the  night ;  the 
washiDg-<;loset,  with  its  little  white  basin 
and  jug  on  a  shelf,  and  its  gleaming 
brass  ewer  underneath ;  the  two  looking- 
glasses,  one  reflecting  you  as  of  a  green, 
the  other  as  of  a  bright  saffron  complex- 
ion ;  the  red  velvet  mantel-piece  bearing 
the  black  marble  clock ;  the  bureau,  sur- 
mounted by  the  imitation  alabaster  vase 
of  faded  flowers ;  and  the  omnipresent 
and  eternal  smell  of  combined  stuffiness 
and  cabbage  soup — these  were  Grace's 
first  impressions  of  that  Paris,  to  visit 
which  had  been  the  dream  of  her  young 
life.  The  window  opened  upon  the 
court-yard,  and  when  the  dull  rumble 
under  the  parte  cochere  announced  the 
coming  of  a  vehicle,  Grace  would  pull 
aside  ihe  muslin  blind,  and  watch,  with 
an  interest  which  a  few  days  before  she 
would  not  have  thought  herself  capable 
of  possessing,  the  arrival  or  departure 
of  travellers  ;  the  waiters  crossing  the 
court-yard  at  a  trot,  with  huge  trays  of 
plates  and  glasses  neatly  balanced  on  the 
upraised  palms  of  their  left  hands ;  the 
merry  faced  concierge,  calling  general 
attention  to  all  new-comers  by  clanging 
a  large  bell ;  the  postman,  with  suspend- 
ed black  box  full  of  correspondence ; 
the  blanchisseuse  publicly  bearing  aloft 
garments  which  are  not  usually  exposed 
to  view.  All  these  became  familiar 
objects  to  Grace  Middleham,  and  when 
she  turned  away  from  the  window  she 
would  find  the  poor  invalid  still  tossing 
restlessly  on  her  couch,  and  her  compan- 
ion, the  sister  of  c'narity,  if  not  engaged 
in  her  ministrations,  with  her  eyes  rigid- 
ly fixed  upon  her  prayer-book. 

The  doctor  who  had  at  first  been  sum- 
moned to  attend  poor  Lucy  Dormer,  at 
the  recommendation  of  the  people  at  the 
hotel,  was  a  Frenchman  of  grave,  if  not 
melancholy  aspect,  and  stern  politeness. 
He  was  not  given,  as  he  frankly  remark- 
ed, to  the  modern  systems  of  cure,  which 
he  regarded  as  new-fangled  and  danger- 
ous ;  but  had  great  faith  in  the  use  of 
the  lancet,  and  the  medicaments  finding 
most  favor  in  his  eyes  were  the  tisane 
and  the  cataplasme,  the  virtues  of  which 
combined  ought  to  be  sufficient  to  cure 


the  most  obstinate  malady.  It  was  the 
peculiar  English  defect  of  Lucy  Dor 
mer*8  constitution  which,  according  to 
Monsieur  le  docteur  Gouvry's  opinion, 
prevented  her  from  thriving  under  his 
treatment.  Certain  it  is  that  poor  Lucy 
not  merely  did  not  thrive,  but  became  so 
evidently  worse,  that  Dr.  Grouvry*s  ser- 
vices were  dispensed  with,  and  an  Eng- 
lish physician  was  called  in.  At  first 
it  seemed  as  though  the  change  was 
about  to  have  the  desired  effect.  There 
was  something  in  Dr.  Meredith's  bright 
eyes  and  pleasant  smile,  and  in  the 
cheery  tone  of  his  voice,  which  bid  the 
despairing  hope ;  and  if  Lucy  Dormer 
did  not  rally  as  quickly  as  her  mistress 
had  anticipated,  it  seemed  at  all  events 
as  though  the  progress  of  the  disease 
were  stayed.  The  illusion,  however, 
was  soon  dispelled ;  the  vital  fire  had 
been  allowed  to  sink  too  low,  and  all 
Dr.  Meredith's  efforts  to  restore  it  were 
in  vain.  On  the  third  day  of  his  attend- 
ance he  told  Grace  that  she  must  pre- 
pare for  the  worst,  and  his  anticipation 
seemed  likely  to  be  rapidly  realized. 
Grace,  under  the  influence  of  her  grief, 
had  made  the  doctor's  opinion  known  to 
the  sister  of  charity,  who,  in  her  turn, 
had  mentioned  it  to  the  femme  de  cham- 
bre ;  and  the  latter,  with  the  usual  ig- 
norant impetuosity  of  her  class,  at  once 
assumed  that  the  worst  had  arrived,  and 
that  poor  Lucy  Dormer  lay  at  the  point 
of  death. 

It  was  Sister  Marie's  hour  for  absent- 
ing herself  from  the  sick  room  and  tak- 
ing a  little  rest — an  interval  which  she 
generally  employed  in  prayer  at  the 
neighboring  church  —  and  Grace  was 
left  alone  on  guard,  sorely  troubled  at 
what  she  now  knew  must  be  the  inevi- 
table fate  of  the  poor  girl  whom  she 
had  brought  away  with  her  from  her 
happy  English  home.  Her  nervous 
system  had  been  considerably  overtaxed, 
and  she  started  as  a  sharp  rap  came  at 
the  door;  started  more,  and  gave  a 
slight  scream,  as,  looking  up,  she  saw 
Anne  Studley  advancing  towards  her. 
"  Thank  God !  Oh,  thank  God  ! "  was 
all  that  Anne  Studley  could  at  first  find 
to  say :  by  nature  she  was  essentially 
undemonstrative,  but  here  she  was,  with 
her  arms  tightly  clasped  round  her 
friend,  whom  she  was  straining  to  her 
breast. 
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^  Do  not  think  me  mad,  Grace,**  she 
said,  half  h jstericallj ;  ^  though  jo j  at 
aeeing  yoa  again,  coapled  with  all  I  have 
gone  through  lately,  is  enough  to  turn 
mj  brain-" 

"  You  have  only  just  arrived, dear?" 
asked  Grace. 

•*  This  instant,"  replied  Anne.  *^  I 
came  here  in  the  hope  of  finding  a  letter 
from  you,  and  when  I  was  told  there 
was  none  for  me  I  was  going  away  in 
despair,  when  the  seirant  coming  down 
stairs  called  out  that  some  one  was  dying. 
I  inquired  who  it  was;  and  hearing 
that  it  was  an  English  lady,  was  pre- 
pared to  offer  my  serrioes,  when  the 
landlady  mentioned  your  name.  I  turn- 
ed faint,  sick,  and  thought  I  should  have 
fallen  to  the  ground.  Then,  summon- 
ing all  my  strength,  I  made  my  way  up 
stairs,  in  the  full  expectation  of  finding 
you  seriously  ill.  And  now,"  she  said, 
smiling  through  her  tears,  '^  now  that  I 
see  the  mistake  that  has  been  made, 
the  reaction  is  almost    too   much  for 
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*^  Your  anxiety  on  my  behalf  misled 
ycm,  dear  Anne,"  whispered  Grace. 
"I  hare  not  been  ill ;  but  poor  Lucy  Dor- 
mer, who  went  with  me  from  England 
to  Be  nn  as  half  maid,  half  companion, 
lies  there  in  a  condition  which  I  fear  is 
almost  hopeless." 

She  pointed  to  the  alcove  as  she 
spoke,  and  Anne,  advancing  noiselessly, 
jmlled  back  the  curtain,  and  gazed  with 
a  softened  and  compassioned  expression 
at  the  occupant  of  the  bed. 

"My  own  recent  experience*  of  iU- 
neaa,"  said  she,  shaking  her  head  grave- 
ly, "  tells  me  that  there  is  but  little  hope 
to   be  expected    for  that    poor    girl. 
Heaven    help  her!  it  seems  hard  for 
her  to  pass  away  in  a  strange  land,  far 
from  all  her  kin  and  belongings  !  It  is 
a  case  for  deep  sympathy ;  and  yet  so 
rejoiced  am  I  at  finding  you  safe  and 
well,  that  I  can  think  of  nothing  else." 
"  But  what  of  yourself  ?"  said  Grace, 
tenderly,  '^  yoa  used,  with  reason,  to  be 
proud  of  your  strength  and  health,  but 
in  this  comparatively  short  time  you 
are  wholly  changed,  and  seem  to  me  to 
be  reduced  to  the  shadow  of  your  for- 
mer self.     You  spoke  of  recent  illness, 
too,  dear ;  are  you  sure  you  were  in  a 
oondition  to   undertake  this  journey  ?  " 
a  You  know,-  Grace,  that  I  was  never 


very  mndi  given  to  exa^;geration.  ar*d 
you  may  judge  therefore  of  the  nec*»- 
81  ty  I  felt  for'  seeing  you  once  m-^re, 
when  I  tell  yoa  that,  if  I  had  Imr^ti 
dying.  I  would  have  insL«t*rd  on  l-r-i:  g 
carried  to  the  appointed  pL^ce  of  mtrt/t- 
ing  between  us." 

"  Your  need  for  sympathy  aii»l  aid 
must  have  been  org^nt  u.<l«rff*i.  my 
darling,"  said  Grace,  who  6ceUi»'<l 
unconsciously  to  have  re^umM  her  oM 
position  of  petted  favorite,  and  wLo 
was  reclining  on  Anne*s  breast,  with 
her  arms  round  her  friend's  De<:k«  ^  I 
knew  it  mast  be  so  when  I  r«ad  the 
advertisemeut.  I  told  the  good  old 
man  who  has  married  mv  aunt,  to  whom 
I  was  forced  to  give  some  ex[»I:ina::on 
of  my  hurried  departure  frr>m  bis 
house,  that  knowiug  you  as  I  ditL  I  was 
perfectly  certain  that  unless  you  were 
in  extremity,  yoa  would  not  have 
appealed  to  me.  Yon  were  far  too 
proud  and  self-reliant,  I  said,  and  that 
therefore,  when  you  thought  it  n^^^fs- 
saiy  to  sound  the  tocsin,  nothiu?  earthly 
would  prevent  me  from  obeying  its 
summons." 

**  And  yoa  answered  it  in  person." 
said  Anne,  passing  her  hand  softly 
over  Grace's  shining  hair,  **  instead  of 
by  letter,  which  was  all  I  dared  to 
ask." 

"Dared  to  ask!"  repeated  Grace, 
raising  her  head  in  astonishment.  *"•  You 
talk  about  daring  to  ask  anything  of  me. 
when  all  that  I  have  in  the  world,  mv 
life  if  I  could  give  it,  is  yours,  darling." 
She  spoke  with  all  the  warmth  and 
romantic  affection  of  their  school  da  vs. 
But  a  few  weeks  had  passed  since  then, 
and  yet  the  words  and  the  tone  in  which 
they  were  uttered  soimded  strangely  in 
Anne's  ears.  She  had  gone  through  <i 
lifetime  of  experience  in  those  few 
weeks,  during  which  the  glamour  of 
existence  had  faded  away,  and  she 
seemed  to  feel  it  difficult  to  realize  that 
anyone  could  still  believe  in  it.  "I 
know  the  warmth  of  your  love  for  me, 
dear,"  said  Anne,  looking  at  her  with 
a  deep  glance  of  tmutterable  affection  ; 
"  it  did  not  need  this  great  proof,  your 
journey  here,  to  convince  me  of  it.  I 
shall  have  to  make  further  trial  of  it 
very  soon,  to  impose  very  heavily  on 
your  loyalty,  your  fidelity,  your  pa- 
tience." 
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"  When  they  are  exerted  in  yonr 
cause,  mj  darling,  jou  wjU  find  all  three 
capable  of  great  endurance,""  said  Qraoe, 
with  a  £Aint  smile.  ^Make  the  trial 
when  you  please,  but  rest  and  refresh 
yourself  now ;  you  look  pale  and  horti- 
bly  fatigued,  and  the  air  of  'this  side 
chamber  is  anything  but  reviving  to 
those  unaccustomed  ^o  it.  Oh,  have  no 
fear  about  me  I  Sister  Marie  and  I 
have  shared  the  nursing  between  us; 
and  will  continue  to  share  it  until  the* 
end,  which,  I  think,  is  very  close  at 
hand.  Tell  them  to  give  you  a  bed- 
room on  this  floor,  and  lie  down  for  two 
or  three  hours,  by  which  time  I  shall  have 
a  brief  respite  from  my  watch  and  yon 
can  tell  me  all  that  has  happened  to  you 
since  we  partedtr**  All  that  had  hap- 
pened since  they  parted  I  The  phrase 
rang  in  Anne  Studley's  €(ar8  as  she 
paced  tb  and  fro  in  the  bedroom  to 
which  she  had  retii'ed,  not,  as  Grace  had 
begged  her,  to  rest — there  was  no 
chslnce  of  that — ^but  to  deliberate  upon 
the  course  to  be  pursued!  In  a  mo- 
ment of  supreme  despair  she  had  called 
to  her  friend  to  come  to  her  aid,  and, 
now  that  the  appeal  had  been  heard, 
she  knew  not  what  to  do.  There  was 
something  in  Grace's  childlike  affec- 
tion for  her  which  was  startling  to 
Anne;  it  seemed  like  a' new  revelation. 
To  no  one  on  earth,  even  the  strongest 
minded  and  most  worldly,  would  it  be 
possible  to  hint  at  the  reasons  which 
had  induced  her  to  fly  from  her  home 
and  appeal  to  her  friend  for  protection ; 
and  how  much  less  possible  was  it  for 
her  to  make  herself  intelligible  to  a 
gentle,  graceful  creature,  void  of  all 
guile?  And  yet  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  that  immediate  action  should 
be  taken.  Grace  would  have  her  own 
story  to  tell,  the  history  of  her  life  in 
Germany,  with  its  innocent  and  petty 
detail's,  and  then  would  naturally  expect 
to  hear  her  friend's  story,  above  afl  to 
be  informed  of  her  reason  for  making  the 
appeal.  What  was  she  to  do?  The 
fact  that  Grace,  a  delicately-reared  girl, 
uliaccustomed  to.  the  world,  instead  of 
answering  her  by  letter,  which  in  itself 
would  have  been  a  complete  fulfilment 
of  the  compact  between  them,  at  that 
inclement  season  of  the  year  had  started 
off  on  a  long  journey — ^bringing  her 
personal  succor  and  support — proved 


to  Anne  how  entirely  sincere  was  her 
friend's  love  for  her,  how  strong  was 
her  loyalty,  how  thoroughly  she  was 
to  be  trusted.  Under  that  affectioBate 
and  chil(tiike  demeanor  there  lay,  as 
Anne  well  knew,  a  vein  of  clear  ooni- 
mon  sense  which  had  never  been  worked, 
but  sense  which  would  come  out  bright- 
ly, and  stand  comparison  with  the  pro- 
duct of  many  more  pretentious  intellects* 
Under  any  circumstances  less  dreadful, 
Anne  felt  that  she  could  have  taken 
such  a 'friend  wholly  and  unreservedly 
into  her  confidence ;  but  this  was,  of 
conrse,  impossible.  After  a  few  min- 
utes* reflection,  however,  she  convinced 
herself  that  Grace's  fidelity  and  love 
would  stand  a  test  almost  equally  hi^. 
She  would  ask  Grace  to  accept,  without 
further  questioning,  her  assertion  that 
her  appeal  for  aid  was  necessary ;  she 
would  implore  her  friend  to  allow  her 
to  i^main  silent  as  regards  all  that  had 
happened  since  they  parted,  and  to 
begin,  thenceforward,  a  new  life  under 
a  new  name,  all  connection  wich  her 
former  existence  being  dissolved.  She 
could  do  that,  she  felt,  without  the  risk 
of  bringing  either  danger  or  disgrace 
^upon  her  friend ;  With  Grace's  assistance 
she  could  do  something  to  earn  her  own 
livelihood;  and,  though  at  first  the 
thought  crossed  li^r  that,  contaminated 
as  she  was  by  her  associations,  she  had 
no  right  to  bring  the  taint  of  vice  across 
that  pure  and  spotless  life,  yet,  upon 
reflection,  she  felt  that  her  father, 
though  a  gambler  and  a  villain,  had  not 
been,  in  a  primary  degree,  concerned  or 
taken  an  active  share  in  either  of  the 
two  desperate  crimes  of  which  she  had 
become  cognizant,  and  that,  therefore, 
the  fact  of  her  being  his  daughter  need 
not  prevent  her  from  asking  Grace  to 
extend  to  her  the  sorely-needed  help 
and  protection.  What  was  her  future 
life  to  be  ?  That  was  another  subject 
which  required  immediate  consideration. 
She  had  no  resources  of  her  own,  and 
situated  as  she  was,  with  the  absolute 
necessity  of  concealing  her  identity, 
and  of  passing  the  remainder  of  her  life 
under  a  false  name,  it  would  be  only  by 
Grace's  aid  and  countenance,  that  she 
would  get  the  chance  of  making  her  live- 
lihood. She  knew  it  would  be  Grace's 
intense  desire  that  they  should  not  again 
be  parted,  that  she  should  remain  attach* 
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cd  to  her  friend  in  some  capaci^.  But 
what  positioti  could  she  fill  ?  Anne  had 
nfficieBt  knowle^e  of  the  wdiid  to 
perceive  that  on  Grace's  retom  to  the 
goardiaoflhlp  of  Madame  Storm,  under 
wiiieh  the  joung  heiress  must  neeessaril  j 
ransin  until  she  came  of  age,  her  own 
position  mast  be  definitely  settled — she 
taM  not  be  a  kind  of  redundant 
perM>nage  in  the  Grerman  professor's 
household,  nor  would  Madame  Sturm 
and  her  husband  be  likel  j  to  receive  her 
without  making  inqldry  as  to  her  ante- 
cedents, or  as  to  the  reasons  which 
induced  Grace  to  look  upon  her  with  so 

ISQCh  ittVOT. 

Then  an  idea  dawned  upon  Anne  Stud- 
lej,  to  be  rejected  at  first,  but  to  recur 
again,  aid  again  the  possibility  of  carry- 
ing it  cot  appearing  greater  each  time* 
From  what  she   had   heard  from  the 
femme  de  chambre,  who  declared  that 
ihe  was  merely   repeating  the  doctor's 
tifbion,  and  from  what  she  herself  hud 
seen,   she    had    no    doubt    that    the 
shadows  of  death  were  already  dosing 
loand  poor  Lucy  Dormer^  and  that  the 
dsjs  of  her  service  with  Grace  were 
ended.     Why    should    she    not    take 
vpon  herself  the  portion  thus  vacated  ? 
T\»  duties  which  would  be  required  of 
ber  by  her  friend  vrould  not  merely  be 
%fat.  bat  would  be   such  as  to  bring 
her  always  in  the  closest  proximity  to 
Grace.    In  the  relative  positions  of  mis- 
tress and  maid,  their  being  constantly 
together  would  create  no  astonishment, 
Would  give  rise  to  *  no  inquiries  ^  her 
tfateoedents   would  pass  unquestioned, 
and  she  would  not  merely  be  able  to 
pass  her  immediate  future  in  tranquillity, 
but  in  security;  for  surely  the  safest 
place  in  the  world,  both  from  her  father 
and  her  husband,  would  be  in  a  house, 
among  the  tenants  of  which  were  the 
niter  and  niece^of  one  of  their  victims. 
The  more  Anne  thought  of  this  project, 
the  more  feasible  it  seemed.    To  be 
wiA  Grace,  to  feel   secure  from  the 
poisait  of  the  villain  to  whom  she  had 
bete  80  strangely  united,  to  be  shielded 
from  any  chance  of  recognition  by  her 
iather,  who^  without   meaning  her  ill, 
night  be  led  by  anxiety  for  his  own 
safety  to  insist  on  her  remaining  with 
lam,  Anne  would  have  undertaken  any 
menial  work.  But  the  position  of  poor 
I^  Dormer,  as  Graoe  had  explained, 


was  that  of  companion  as  well  aa  servant^ 
and  Anne  was  too  well  acquainted  with 
the  delicacy  of  her  friend's  nature,  not 
to  know  how  considerate  would  be  her 
treatment.  Her  own  identity  she  felt 
would  be  completely  lost  in  the  time 
during  which  it  would  be  necessary  for 
them  to  stay  in  the  quiet  German  town ; 
she  would  be  completely  forgotten  by 
the  two  men  who  ilone  had  an  interest 
in  her  existence ;  and,  as  for  the  future, 
it  would  be  sufiicient  to  determine  what 
should  be  done  when  the  time  for 
dedsion  arrived.  A  tap  at 'the  door, 
immediately  following  which,  Grace 
entered.  In  her  friend's  sorrowful^ 
tear-stained  face,  Anne  at  once  saw 
what  had  happened* 

^  Yes,  dear ;  the  poor  girl  .has  gone," 
said  Grace,  replying  to  the  question 
conveyed  in  Anne's  uplifted  eyebrows. 
'^  She  died  almost  immediately  after 
you  left  the  room,  quite  peacefully,  and 
with  such  a  sweet  smile  upon  her  face 
as  I  had  not  seen  since  the  beginning 
of  her  illness.  She  had  just  enough 
strength  left  to  raise  my  hand  to  her 
lips,  and  thus  to  bid  me  a  silent  fare- 
well." 

"  Poor  girl,"  said  Anne  ;  **  hers  seems 
a  sad  fate,  dying  so  young  and  in  a 
foreign  country,  and  diere  is  no  chance 
even  of  her  relations  being  able  to  pay 
her  the  last  tributes,  as,  of  course,  ao* 
cording  to  the  law  in  France,  she  must 
be  buried  before  any  of  them  could 
reach  her."    • 

"  She  had  no  relations,"  said  Graoe  ; 
^she  was  an  orphan,  without  belong- 
ings of  any  kind,  and  I  had  hoped  to 
stand  in  the  place  of  the  sister  with 
whom  she  had  lived  since  her  childhood, 
and  at  whose  death  she  came  to  me." 

'*'  The  blackest  cloud  has  its*  silver 
lining,"  said  Anne.  "  Had  I  not  been 
overwhelmed  by  trouble,  I  should  not 
have  been  here  at  this  instant,  and  you 
would,  have  been  left  alone ;  while  now, 
at  least,  I  am  able  to  be  a  companion 
and  a  comfoirt  to  you." 

^^You  take  up  your  old  position  of 
strong-minded  girl,  Anne,"  said  Grace, 
with  a  smile,  ^  forgetting  that  it  is  you 
who  have  uttered  the  cry  for  help,  and 
I,  the  all-powerful,  have  come  to  your 
assistance.  These  troubles  that  you 
speak  of,  darling,  I  am  dying  to  hear 
all   about  them.     You  are  so  patient 
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and  long-suffering,  tliat  they  mast  have 
been  serious  indeed  to  affect  you  as 
they  have  done." 

"  My  darling,"  said  Anne,  solemnly, 
taking  one  of  Grace's  hands  in  her  own, 
and  putting  her  other  arm  round  Grace's 
neck,  "I  have  been  thinking  how  I 
could  possibly  tell  you  the  occurrences 
of  my  life  since  we  parted,  and  I  have 
come  to  the  determination  to  ask  you 
to  trust  me  wholly,  unquestioned  and 
silent.  Do  not  think,  dear,  that  any 
danger  accruing  to  myself  alone  would 
prevent  my  sharing  my  confidence  with 
you,  whom  I  regard  as  my  second  self ; 
it  is  only  the  knowledge  that  my  break- 
ing silence  would  imperil  those  with 
whom  I  am  unfortunately  connected, 
which  seals  my  lips." 

^'  Danger  to  those  connected  with 
you  ?  "  murmured  Grace. 

^  Most  closely  connected,"  repeated 
Anne.  "  Grace,  my  appeal  to  you, 
made  first  in  the  columns  of  the  news- 
paper, and  repeated  now,  is  to  implore 
you  to  save  me  from  my  father ! " 

"  Your  father  ? "  answered  Grace, 
drawing  back. 

^'  Do  not  draw  away  from  me,  Grace. 
You  imagine  I  have  lost  my  senses,  but 
I  am,  unfortunately,  sane  in  this  matter. 
I  told  you,  when  we  used  occasionally 
to  speak  of  him  in  our  school  days, 
that,  though  he  was  my  father,  I  hack 
seen  but  little  of  him,  that  his  ways 
and  manner  of  life  were  comparatively 
strange  to  me.  I  know  them  now, 
Grace;  to  my  horror  and  shame — I 
know  them  now !  " 

"  My  poor  darling,"  said  Grace,  press- 
ing her  lips  upon  her  friend's  forehead ; 
^'  you  need  not  think  any  more  of  it ; 
henceforward  you  will  be  safe  with 
me. 

'*  That  is  what  I  want,  Grace,"  said 
Anne,  excitedly,  '^  to  be  safe  from  him, 
to  give  up  my  identity,  to  be  utterly  lost 
to  the  world,  to  be  imagined  to  be  dead, 
that  is  what  I  want,  Grace,  that  is 
what  you  must  manage  for  me." 

"  Whatever  you  wish  shall  be  done, 
dear,  of  course,"  said  Grace,  soothingly. 

"  There  is  only  one  way  in  which  it 
can  be  managed,"  said  Anne,  in  calmer 
tones,  and  with  something  like  a  return 
to  •  her  old  business  way  ;  "  only  one 
method,  the  adoption  of  which  Prov- 
idence seems  to  favor.     The  death  of 


this  poor  girl  gives  me  the  opportunity ; 
let  me  fill  her  vacant  place,  let  me 
return  with  you  to  your  aunt's  house 
in  Germany  as  your  maid.  You  caa 
prepare  her  for  my  reception  in  a  letter, 
telling  her  of  poor  Lucy  Dormer's  death, 
and  of  your  having  found  a  person  in 
Paris — ^a  widow,  I  think  you  had  better 
say — to  supply  her  place." 

^^  But,  Anne  darling,  how  can  I  ever 
think  of  you  in  such  a  position  ? " 

"  It  is  the  only  way,  Grace,  depend 
upon  it.  I  have  thought  it  over  care- 
fully, and  see  no  other.  Listen,  dear. 
It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  I  should 
be  hidden  away.  Were  my  retreat  dis- 
covered, my  security,  perhaps  my  life, 
would  be  endangered.  I  may  seem 'to 
you  to  speak  wild  and  whirling  words ; 
but  in  reality  I  am  talking  the  sober 
language  of  common  sense,  unadorned 
and  unexaggerated.  In  taking  this  dead 
girl's  place  I  extinguish  my  own  identity, 
and  idl  trace  of  Anne  Studley  is  lost 
forever." 

Grace  was  silent  for  a  moment.  Then 
she  said,  ^'You  will  not  imagine  my 
hesitation  arose  from  any  lack  of  will 
to  serve  you,  darling;  simply  I  have 
a  horror  of  having  to  speak  to  you  in 
the  presence  of  others  in  any  other 
way  than  if  you  were  my  sister;  but 
I  can  think  of  no  other  expedient, 
and  so  we  will  carry  out  what  you  pro* 
pose.  During  the  time  we  remain  in 
Germany  we  shall  always  be  together 
in  my  rooms;  and  at  the  end  of  the 
twelvemonth,  when  I  come  of  age,  per- 
haps the  necessity  for  your  disguise 
will  have  passed  away,  and  we  can  trav- 
el together  in  security  and  comfort." 
Then  Grace  embraced  her  friend  warm- 
ly once  more,  and  went  away  to  give 
directions  for  poor  Lucy  Dormer's  fu- 
neral, and  to  write  a  letter  to  Madame 
Sturm,  in  which  she  explained  that  not 
merely  bad  her  visit  to  Paris  been  fruit- 
less, as  she  had  not  been  able  to  find 
the  friend  whom  she  came  to  seek,  but 
that  poor  Lucy  had  died,  and  that  she 
had  supplied  her  place  with  a  young 
Englishwoman,  a  widow  of  whom  she 
had  received  the  highest  recommenda- 
tions. 

That  night,  when  Grace,  upon  whom 
the  long  endured  fatigue  of  nursing  was 
beginning  to  tell,  lay  in  a  heavy  slunb* 
ber,  Anne  seated  herself  at  the  bureaa 
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aoi  wrote  to  her  father  the  following 
letter: — 

"  I  vTite  these  few  lines  in  lieu  of  any  iipoken 
AieveD,  which    circanistaiices  renderea   im> 
posdUe.    It  is  the  last  tune  yon  will  ever  hesr 
flforiiozn  Toe,  the  harden  of  life  is  too  heavy 
forme  to  bear  any  lonj^er,  alone  and  friendlesi 
m  I  tm.    I  do  not  doubt  yoar  desire  to  serve 
aw  u  far  as  posuble,  bat  I  know  yon  to  be  in  the 
p0ver  of  a  merciless  wretch,  and  wbollv  io- 
enable  of  defending  either  me  orTouiseu.    I 
have,  tiierefore,  resolved    npon  releasing  my- 
self from  life,  and  I  send  yon  these  as  my  last 
w«d8  of  adiea.      Accept  them  as  such,  and 
■■ke  no  farther  inqoiry  about  me ;  it  win  be 
aeeleaa,  as  I  have  taken  measures  for  finding  a 
piaoe  among  the  nameless  dead. 

"A,  8." 

Thia  letter  was  sealed,  and  directed 
to  the  hotel  in  London  at  which  she 
had  heen  in  the  habit  of  seeing  her 
father,  and  where  the  captain's  letters 
were  inTariabl  j  addressed. 

Within  a  very  short  time  after  her 
irrival  at  Madame  Sturm's,  the  question 
of  her  position  in  the  household  was 
Btisfactorilj  settled.  The  old  lady 
herself  would  not  hear  of  her  favorite 
being  shut  ont  from  their  better  society ; 
she  wa^  introduced  to  their  guests  as 
Hiss  Middleham's  friend  and  companion, 
and  when  company  was  presents— or 
better  still,  during  the  long  evenings 
when  they  were  alone — Anne  would 
sit  silent  and  motionless,  rapt  and  en- 
tranced at  the  weird  and  mystic  music, 
which  flowed  ont  from  the  piano  under 
the  quiet  touch  of  the  professor's  melody- 
compelling  fingers.  All  throughout  the 
house  was  harmonious  and  tranquil,  the 
Frau  Professorin's  'querulous  com- 
plaints were  no  longer  heard,  and  under 
the  shelter  of  her  roof  Anne  Studley 
found  a  haven  and  passed  a  year  of 


CHAPTER  XV. 


COMING   OF   AGE. 


<<  Grace  had  a  lettei  from  England 
this  moming,**  said  Madame  Sturm,  as 
she  sat  placidly  sipping  her  coffee,  one 
afternoon,  wiUi  Anne  acting  as  her 
companion,  and  reading  out  such  scraps 
from  the  newspaper  as  she  thought 
might  interest  the  old  lady ;  ^  a  letter 
from  the  lawyer-men,  on  diat  dreadful 
blue  pi^)er,  and  in  that  horrible  round- 
band  which  always    reminds    one    of 


Chancery  Lane.  There  was  a  young 
man — ^such  a  handsome  fellow  he  was — 
but,  I  recollect,  he  didn't  wear  any 
shirt-collar,  only  a  black-satin  stock, 
rather  frayed  with  rubbing  under  his 
chin,  and  two  large  pins  in  it,  tied  to- 
gether by  a  little  chain.  lie  was  a 
clerk  in  our  bank  in  the  old  days,  before 
my  poor  brother  took  the  management, 
and  he  used  to  see  me  sometimes  come 
in  the  carriage,  to  fetch  father  away, 
and  he  became  rather  smitten  with  me, 
poor  fellow.  I  forget  his  name  now; 
but  I  can  see  him  just  as  though  it  was 
yesterday."  The  old  lady  placed  her 
coffee-cup  upon  the  table,  and  fell  into 
a  reverie,  slowly  passing  one  hand  over 
the  other  and  looking  straight  before 
her.  ^*  What  could  have  made  me  think 
of  him  now,  after  so  many  years!" 
said  she,  rousing  herself.  ^*  Oh !  I  rec- 
ollect. He  grew  bold  enough  to  send 
me  some  letters,  and  they  were  all  writ- 
ten on  that  blue  paper,  and  in  that  same 
round-hand,  and  he  called  me,  'Dear 
Miss;'  only  he  wrote  'Dear'  'Dr.,' 
just  as  though  I  had  been  a  physician, 
don't  you  know ;  and  then  it  was  found 
out,  and  all  put  a  stop  to.  Did  Grace 
show  you  the  letter,  my  love  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Madame  Sturm,"  cried  Anne  ; 
"  I  have  just  returned  it  to  her." 

"  Oh,  then  you  know  all  about  it  ?  " 
said  the  old  lady.  "The  time  is  fast 
approaching  now  when  I  shall  have  to 
lose  my  niece.  She  will  be  a  great 
lady ;  and,  I  suppose,  like  all  the  rest  of 
the  world,  will  forget  her  humble 
friends." 

"I  don't  think  that  is  likely,"  said 
Anne  warmly ;  "  and  you  will  allow 
that  in  such  a  matter  I  may  speak  from 
experience." 

"  You  are  quite  right,  my  dear ;  and 
I  am  an  old  fool  for  giving  utterance  to 
such  a  sentiment;  but  I  am  not  very 
strong  either  in  mind  or  body  now,  I 
think,  and  I'm  beginning  to  get  anxious 
about  that  dear  g;irrs  future.  You  have 
discussed  it  often  with  her,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Anne ;  "  it  is  constantly 
present  to  both  our  minds ;  and  the  re- 
sponsibility which  will  devolve  upon 
dear  Grace  is  so  great,  that  I,  at  least, 
connot  contemplate  it  calmly." 

"  Nor  I,  my  love,"  said  the  old  lady. 
"  The  only  one  thins  which  reconciles 
me  td  it,  is  the  knowledge  that  she  will 
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have  you  at  her  right  hand  to  coiuuel 
and  guide  her/' 

"I  am  sorry  to  tell  you  that  you 
must  give  up  Uiat  idea,  dear  Madame 
Sturm/*  said  Anne,  laying  aside  the 
newspaper.  "  Grace  and  I  hayp  talked 
it  over  thoroughly,  and  I  have  proved 
to  her  that,  however  much  I  might  wish 
it,  it  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  ac- 
company her  to  England." 

^  Impossible  for  you  to  go  with  her  ?  " 
sajid  the  Frau  Professorin,  in  alarm. 
<'  Why,  what  can  be  the  reason  of  that  ?  " 

^  Some  private  family  matters,  with 
which  I  need  not  trouble  you,"  said 
Anne,  coldly. 

.  ^  Oh,  indeed,"  said  Madame  Sturm, 
shortly.  '^  Something  about  those  both- 
ering Wallers,  I  suppose  ?  "  Then,  re- 
laxing a  little  in  her  tone,  she  added — 
«  Well,  I  call  that  a  great  blow.  I  had 
thoroughly  counted  upon  your  being 
with  her ;  and  it  wa^  the  only  comfort 
I  had." 

^  1  do  not  think  I  need  tell  you  how 
keenly  I  feel  it,"  said  Anne ;  ^  but  we 
have  talked  it  all  out,  and,  though  Graoe 
would  not  hear  of  it  at  first,  she  is  now 
half  reconciled  to  the  idea,  in  Uiinking 
that,  for  some  time^  at  least,  I  shall  be 
able  to  remain  with  you."    * 

"You  are  a  sweet  angel,  Waller," 
said  the  old  lady  rapturously,  bending 
forward  her  face  for  Anne  to  kiss; 
<^and  in  my  wretched  state  of  health 
are  of  the  greatest  possible  comfort  to 
me.  So  long  as  I  live,  you  shall  never 
want  a  home ;  but  your  heart  will  nat- 
urally be  with  Grace,  and  I  should  have 
thought  myself  a  horribly  selfish  old 
woman  to  keep  you  away,  from  her. 
However,  as  these  bothering  Wallers 
prevent  your  going,  that  part  of  the 
question  is  settled.  What  we  have  to 
think  of  now  is  who  shall  be  Grace's 
companion?" 

^  Graoe  was-about  to  suggest,  And  I 
am  therefore  breaking  no  confidence  in 
mentioning  it,"  said  *  Anne,  ^  that  the 
professor  should  go  with  her  to  London, 
and  remain  with  her  there,  at  least  for 
a  sjiort  time." 

**  The  professor ! "  cried  the  old  lady, 
^why,  What  are  the  girls  thinking 
about!  Who  is  to  undertake  his  lec- 
tures, and  what  is  to  become  of  me?^ 

^  I  shidl  remain  bdiind  to  take  care 
of   you,  dear   Madame  Sturm,"  said 


Anne ;  '^  and  as  for  the  lectures,  one  ol 
the  professor's  colleagues  could  act  for 
him  in  his  absence,  and  the  little  change 
and  rest  would  do  him  undoubted  good."  - 

^^That  is  quite  true,"  said  the  old 
lady,  meditatively;  ^I  have  been 
thinkitig  for  a  long  time  past  that  the 
professor  has  been  working  too  hard. 
There  is  no  reason  why  he  should  go 
grinding  on  morning  and  night  at  too  ^ 
university,  for  we  have  quite  enough 
money  to  keep  us  in  peace  ahd  comfort. 
But  the  idea  of  his  going  to  London  ! 
He  is  the  simplest-minded,  and  most 
easily-bothered  man  that  ever  was  ;  and 
London,  even  in  my  time,  was  a  daz- 
ing place,  but  now,  what  with  under* 
ground  railways,  and'  Thames  embank- 
ments, and  things  of  that  sort,  I  cannot 
imagine  what  it  must  be  like." 

'^You  must  remember,"  said  Anne, 
with  a  smile,  ^  that  Grace  has  a  perfect- 
ly dear  head  of  her  own,  and,  in  all 
every-day  worldly  matters,  is  quite  ca- 
pable of  taking  care  of  herself-  Where 
business  is  concerned  she  will  have  the 
advice  and  assistance  of  the  lawyers, 
Messrs.  Hillman  and  Hicks,  and  also  of 
the  trustees  to  her  uncle's  will,  under 
whose  management  the  bank  is  now 
conducted.  It  will  be  necessaxy  that 
she, should  have  some  one  connected 
with  her — ^that  she  should  not  be  alone 
in  fact — that  is  all." 

^*I  see  what  you  mean,  my  dear," 
said  the  old  lady,  with  a  laugh,  ^  <  a 
figure-head,'  as  my  poor  motlier  used  to 
eaU  it ;  and  the  professor  will  do  very 
well  for  that  The  only  question.  ia» 
whether  he  will  go  ?  " 

"  There  Grace  counts  upon  your  per- 
suasion, dear  Madame  Sturm,"  said 
Anne.  ^'  He  would  find  himself  in  a 
new  world.  Whither  his>  reputation  had 
preceded  him,  and  no  doubt  would  be 
heartily  welcome-amongst  the  scientific 
men  of  London." 

^'Some  years  ago  he  often  used  to 
express  a  wish  to  visit  England,"  said 
the  old  lady:  '^ but  .he  is  no  longer  a 
3roung  man,  though,  no  doubt,  as  you 
say, -the  pleasure  of  finding  himself 
known  to  celebrated  people  would,  acst 
as  an  incenUve  to  him,  for  we  are  all 
of  us  vain,  my  dear,  more  or  less ;  and 
I  sometimes  think,  that  I  ought  not  to 
grumble  about  my  poor  health,  as,  with- 
out ity  I  might  have  Adieu  into  many 
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ta^tCataons/'  And  the  Fran  Profes- 
•QfiD.  smoothed  ber  soft  grey  hair  as  she 
spoke^  and  oootemplated  her  features 
in  the  lookiiig^lass  with  a  deprecatory 


The  idea  thus  struck  oot  was  not 
goffered  to  slumber.  That  same  even- 
11^,  when  die  worthy  old  professor's 
heart  had  been  cheered  by  a  good  sup- 
per and  a  bottle  of  Bauenthaler,  and 
wheo  he  had  lapsed  into  a  dreamy  state 
In  listening  to  a  selection  of  simple  Sootdi 
and  Irish  melodies  which  Anne  had 
been  playing  to  him,  and  which  he 
dearly  lored,  the  impossibility  of  Mrs. 
Waller's  accompanying  her  friend  to 
London  was  laid  before  him,  an<i  the 
suggestion  made  that  he  should  go  in 
her  stead. 

That  such  a  notion  should  be  broach- 
ed at  all  astonished  him,  but  that  it 
sboold  emanate  fnnn  the  Fran  Prof es- 
^anoj  to  whose  apron-string,  according 
to  the  familiar  saying,  he  was  supposed 
to  be  tied,  transcended  his  powers  of 
belief.  He  was  far  too  much  over- 
whelmed  to  give  any  definite  answer  at 
once,  and  his  companions,  knowing  his 
pecdLiaritiee,  were  content  to  allow  him 
10  ramble  on  in  an  historical  account  of 
tiie  Royal  Society,  and  discourse  on 
RnglUh  literary  and  scientific  celebrities 
until  bedtime.  It  was  evident  that  the 
idea  was  not  displeasing  to  the  old 
genUen&an,  and  the  next  day  the  Frau 
Professorin  called  into  council  two  or 
three  of  her  husband's  colleagues,  who, 
pvopei^y  indoctrinated,  took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  proving  to  him  that  his  lec- 
tures could  be  easily  arranged  for,  and 
tibat  hb  visit  would  not  merely  be  a 
wmroe  of  pleasure  to  himself,  bitt  of 
honor  to  the  univertiity,  of  which  he 
wonld  be  looked  upon  as  a  kind  of  non- 
official  representative.  The  intercourse 
between  the  oommercial  men  of  Ger- 
many and  England  is  constant  and  un- 
limited, l>ut  the  personal  relations  of 
^scientists"  and  lit^rateurs  are  still 
restricted  ;  opportunities  of  intercourse 
are  not  frequently  offered,  but,  when 
offered,  are  eagerly  seized  upon.  Thus 
Herr  Pastor  Bndd^  wished  to  be  made 
acquainted  wkh  the  styte  of  Dean  Stan- 
fc/)i  ppeacbing,  and  Herr  Regierunga- 
nth  Holtbmtaen  yearned  for  an  ezpou- 
Ifofi  of  Lor*  Cook  Bom's  sentiments  on 
fiobits  iBWi    Hof  Arst  Krafft  could 


give  Wilhelm  Jenner  a  few  wrinkles  on 
the  treatment  of  typhoid  fever,  and 
{/andwehr  Conunandant  von  Stuter- 
heim  was  anxious  that  the  Herzog  von 
Cambridge  should  know  his  opinions 
on -the  respective  merits  of  Krupp  and 
Armstrong  ordnance  ;  and  each  and  all 
of  these  gentlemen  had  the  mtention  of 
making  Professor  Sturm  the  medium  of 
their  ideas.  Urged  on,  first  by  his  wife 
and  then  by  his  colleagues,  and  pleased 
with  the  notion  of  temporarily  entering 
upon  an  entirely  novel  existence,  in 
which  he  should  play  no  undistinguished 
part,  the  old  gentleman  determined  to 
accompany  his  niece  to  England,  and  at 
once  began  making  preparations  for  his 
departure. 

^  It  will  be  hard  work  parting  with 
you  again,  darling,  after  being  so  closely 
and  so  constantly  together,"  said  Grace 
to  her  friend  on  the  evening  when  this 
decision  had  been  arrived  at ;  ^^  but  there 
is  no  help  for  it,  and  we  must  accept  the 
inevitable  at  best  we  can." 

^  Not  in  all  your  other  goodness  and 
kindness  to  me,"  said  Anne,  putting  her 
arm  round  Grace's  neck,  '<  has  your 
trust  been  so  thoroughly  shown,  as  by 
your  acceptance  of  my  assurance  of  the 
necessity  for  silence,  in  regard  to  that 
portion  of  my  life  which  occurred  be- 
tween our  parting  at  school,  and  our 
meeting  at  Paris.  I  would  give  all  I 
possess — ^little  enough.  Heaven  knows, 
and  entirely  owing  to  your  bounty,"  she 
added,  with  a  smile,  *'  to  go  with  you 
now  ;  but  it  is  impossible ;  and  you  must 
accept  the  fact  without  asking  for  an 
explanation.^'  ' 

**  I  do  accept  it,"  said  Grace,  ^  and  ask 
no  more ;  my  one  comfoit  is  in  thinking 
that  I  shall  not  be  so  very  long  away 
from  you,  for  as  soon  as  business  matters 
a»e  arranged  I  shall  leave  London,  and 
we  can  either  continue  to  live  on  here, 
or  go  for  a  year's  travel,  as  we  may 
think  fit" 

^  You  are  not  making  allowance  for 
all  the  attractions  which  will  await  the 
young  heiress  in  the  world  of  fashion," 
said  Anne,  with  a  sad  smile.  ''It  would 
be  unnatural,  indeed,  if  you,  with  all  the 
advantages  which  wealth  and  beauty  can 
command,  should  abnegate  your  position 
and  waste  the  brightest  period  of  your 
life." 

^  It  would  he  absurd  of  me  to  sneer 
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at  temptations  of  wliich  I  know  nothing, " 
said  Grace,  '^  but  the  anticipation  of 
them  certainly  never  occupied  my 
thoughts.  I  shall  stop  in  London,  I  sup- 
pose, because  the  lawyers  and  business 
people  will  want  me  there ;  but  I  do 
not  imagine  that  my  arrival  will  cause 
any  great  excitement  in  the  fashionable 
world." 

"  You  are  an  heiress,  which  iii  itself 
will  render  it  quite  sufficient  for  you  to 
be  sought  after ;  but  in  addition  to  that, 
there  are  many  of  your  uncle's  friends 
who  will  be  anxious  to  make  things 
pleasant  to  you.  You  will — ^you  will  go 
to  Loddonford,  I  think  you'  said  ?"  she 
added,  with  an  irrepressible  tremble  in 
her  voice. 

"  Oh,  most  certainly  not,"  said  Grace 
promptly,  and  without  noticing  her 
friend's'  emotion.  **  My  poor  uncle  laid 
so  many  plans  for  our  mutual  happi- 
ness there,  that  I  could  never  think  of 
it  without  recurring  to  him,  and  all 
the  details  of  that  horrible  tragedy, 
which,  for  the  first  few  months,  haunted 
me  night  and  day,  and  which  I  seem 
only  just  to  have  forgotten,  would 
return.  I  shall  give  instructions  to  have 
the  place  sold,  and  never  let  its  name  be 
mentioned  before  me. " 

**  There  you  are  right, "  said  Anne. 
"  There  is  no  reason  why  you  should 
retain  any  link  to  bind  you  to  a  disagree- 
able past ;  your  future,  thank  Heaven, 
bids  fair  to  be  bright  enough,  and  with 
that  you  should  occupy  your  thoughts." 
'  "  And  the  most  pleasurable  part  of  it 
is  that  it  will  be  passed  with  you,"  said 
Grace,  affectionately. 

"  We  will  not  speculate  too  much 
upon  that,  little  one,"  said  Anne,  strok- 
ing her  friend's  shining  curls.  "  The 
natural  future  of  all  girls  is  marriage — 
the  happy  future,  I  firmly  believe,  of 
many."  Her  voice  shook  a  little  as 
she  spoke.  "  But,"  she  continued,  "  it 
is  impossible  to  assure  it,  we  are  told ; 
but  what  is  possible  you  possess.  A 
husband  will  come  for  you,  my  darling, 
and  take  you  away  from  me,  and  render- 
ing you  a  source  of  happiness  to  him, 
and  others  to  come  after  you." 

"  And  you  also,  Anne,"  said  Grace, 
earnestly  ;  '<  why  should  not  such  a  lot 
be  yours  ?  " 

"  Why  not? — ^for — ^for  many  reasons, 
pet     I  must  be  the  maiden-aunt  to 


your  children,  and  contented  enougli 
in  that," 

"  I  think  you  are  talking  v^  absurd- 
ly," said  Grace,  suddenly.  *'  I  don't 
see  any  necessity  for  my  being  married ; 
I  am  sure  I  have  never  seen  anyone  yet 
that  I  could  care  about** 

^<  That  is  because  the  right '  anyone ' 
has  not  yet  presented  himself,"  said 
Anne.  '*  I  can  understand  your  being 
heart-proof  against  the  admiration  of 
Paul  Fischer,  and  remaining  unsubdued 
by  the  fascinations  of  little  Dr.  Krafft ; 
but  the  conquering  hero  is  yet  to  come. 
Qui  que  tu  soiSy  voila  ton  mattre  ! — ^you 
with  your  beauty  and  riches,  are  most 
unlikely  to  form  an  exception  to  the 


rule." 


"Well,"  said  Grace,  with  a  blush 
and  a  smile,  ^^  it  will  be  time  enough  to 
talk  of  the  'hero'  when  he  arrives. 
Whoever  he  may  be,  I  am  certain  of 
one  thing,  that  I  shall  never  love  him 
as  I  love  you,  and  the  first  condition  of 
accepting  him  would  be  that  you  and  I 
should  not  be  separated." 

''We  will  consider  these  points,  as 
you  say,  dear,  all  in  good  time,"  said 
Anne,  faintly  smiling;  "but,  from  all 
that  one  has  heard,  a  husband  never 
fancies  his  wife's  friends ;  and  the 
closer  the  intimacy,  the  less  likely  are 
they  to  find  favor  in  his  eyes." 

"  Mv  husband  will  have  to  do  as  I 
choose,"  said  Grace,  tossing  her  head ; 
''  and  I  shall  take  care  that '  those 
lawyer-men,'  as  Aunt  Sturm  calls  them, 
give  me  proper  authority  over  my  own 
affairs.  What  are  you  smiling  at, 
Anne  ?  " 

"  At  the  confident  way  in  which  you 
are  speaking,  darling.  '  He  jests  at 
scars  who  never  felt  a  wound ; '  and 
you,  who  have  never  yet  had  Love's 
yoke  laid  upon  you,  cannot  comprehend 
the  possibility  of  subjugation.  Yon 
will  think  differently  some  day,  little 
one." 

"  One  would  think  you  spoke  out  of 
the  plentitude  of  your  own  experience, 
Anne,"  said  Grace.  But  her  friend  did 
not  reply  to  her,  and  the  conversation 
dropp^. 

The  resolution  to  part  with  her  prop- 
erty at  Loddonford,  which  Grace  had 
adapted,  and  which  she  clung  to  with 
uifswerving  tenacity,  had  given.  Anne 
Studley  very  great  satisfaction.     She 
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woold  not  have  originated  the  idea: 
firstly,  because  she  had  laid  down  for 
herself  the  strict  nile  never  to  interfere 
even  by  a  suggestion,  in  the  manage- 
ment of  Grace's  business  matters  ;  and 
secondly,  lest  on  snch  a  subject  she 
might  be  led  by  her  anxiety  to  betray 
so  much  interest  as  to  awaken  suspicion. 
In   all  their   communings,    Anne  had 
never  given  her  friend  the  least  hint  as 
to  the  place  where  her  father  had  re- 
aded.     Beyond  the  fact  that  it  was  in  a 
country  village  somewhere  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of   the  Thames,  Grace  knew 
nothing;  and  as  she  reiterated  her  de- 
termiuation  of  parting  with  the  lovely 
villa,  where  her  banker-uncle  had  dis- 
pensed so   much  renowned  hospitality, 
Anne  felt  relieved  from  any  apprehen- 
sion that  her   friend   should  discover 
any  part  of  the  truth  by  being  resident 
in  the    accursed    neighborhood.     Not 
that  there  was  any  danger,  Anne  thought, 
of  Grace's  coming  across  her  father — 
it  could  be  no  part  of  the  captain's 
scheme  to  continue  to  reside  in  a  place, 
which,  even  to  his  dulled  moral  sense, 
must  be  filled  with    horrible  reminis- 
cences, and  fraught  with  peril.   Thus  the 
dread  of  encountering    him   had   not 
wholly  actuated  her  in  her  strong  reso- 
lution not  to  accompany  her  friend  to 
England.  It  was  not  likely,  she  thought, 
that  the  captain,  once  abroad,  would 
give  up  a  life  on  the  Continent — which, 
as  he  had  told  her,  was  agreeable  to 
him — and  return  to  a  place  where  he 
would  be  under  the  surveillance,  and  at 
the  beck-and-call,  of   his  more  daring 
and  more  prosperous  associate  in  crime : 
for  that  Heath's  absence  had  only  been 
temporary,  and  that  he  had  long  since 
returned  to   London  and  resumed  his 
position  in  the  back,  Anne  knew  for  a 
certainty.     His  name,  as  has  been  said, 
was    never     mentioned    between    the 
friends.     Grace   knew  that — ^for  some 
reason  of  which  she  was  ignorant,  and 
into  which  her  delicacy   and  sisterly 
feeling  did  not  allow  her  to  inquire — 
any  reference  to  it  was  painful  to  Anne ; 
hot  the  periodical  letters  from  the  law- 
yers, which  the  young  heiress  always 
handed  to  her  friend,  were  filled  with 
complimentary  allusions  to  the  ability 
And  steadiness  manifested  by  Mr.  Heath, 
onder  whom  the  affairs  of  the  bank 
were  more  prosperous  even  than  in  Mr. 
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Middleham's  time,  and  it  was  perfectly 
evident  that  the  ^^  managing  director," 
as  he  was  now  styled,  possessed  the 
confidence  and  good-will  of  the  trui^tees. 

Of  course  a  man  like  Captain  Stud  ley, 
who  took  care  to  be  kept  informed  of 
everything  in  which  his  own  comfort 
and  safety  were  in  the  slightest  degree 
concerned,  would  necessarily  be  ac- 
quainted with  this  state  of  affairs ;  and, 
as  he  had  a  holy  horror  of  Heath,  to 
whom  he  had  confessed  his  inferiority 
in  scoundrelism,  he  would  naturally 
keep  away,  to  avoid  anything  which 
might  lead  to  his  falling  into  his  late 
companion's  clutches,  and  again  becom- 
ing his  tool.  Anne  felt,  indeed,  that 
there  was  more  probability  of  her 
encountering  her  father  on  the  Conti- 
nent. There  was  no  likelihood  of  his 
visiting  such  a  place  as  Bonn,  where 
there  was  neither  pleasure  nor  business 
to  attract  him ;  but  the  travelling  tour, 
which  Grace  had  hinted  at  their  taking 
after  her  return  from  London,  had 
more  possible  elements  of  danger  in  it. 
That,  however,  would  be  an  after  con* 
sideration.  The  long  interval  of  rest 
and  peace  which  she  had  enjoyed, 
Grace's  never-failing  affection,  and  the 
regard  and  confidence  bestowed  upon 
her  by  those  among  whom  she  had 
lived  for  so  many  months,  had  had  a 
quieting  and  salutary  effect  upon  her 
once  bruised  and  aching  heart.  The* 
fear  of  pursuit  and  detection  under 
which  she  labored  on  her  first  arrival 
in  Germany  had  now  almost  entirely 
left  her.  She  no  longer  passed  anxioufr 
hours  of  the  day  and  night  in  wonder- 
ing what  had  become  of  her  father; 
and  she  could  go  through  her  daily  task 
of  reading  the  English  newspapers  to  the- 
Frau  Professorin,  without)  the  omni- 
present fear,  which  at  first  haunted  her, 
of  finding  in  them  some  record  c»f  the* 
captain's  discovery  and  disgrace. 

Nor  did  she  brood  now,  as  she  had 
erst  been  in  the  habit  of  doing,  with* 
sickening  terror,  over  the  details  of 
Walter  Danby's  death.  Time,  the  con- 
soler, against  whom  we  rail  for  blotting 
out  from  our  memories  the  features  of 
the  lost  loved  ones,  and  the  details  of 
many  happy  bygone  scenes,  as  a  com- 
pensation, acts  a  beneficent  part  in 
throwing  a  haze  over  reminiscences  of 
former  trouble  and  distress.    The  hide 
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0U8  scene  which  Anne  Studley  had 
witnessed  came  back  rarely  to  her  now, 
and  then  but  as  some  fragment  of  a 
perturbed  dream,  vague  and  indistinct. 
The  illness  consequent  upon  her  dis- 
covery, the  fearful  bargain  wrung  from 
l^er  in  her  terror,  its  accomplishment, 
and  her  flight,  all  seemed  as  fantastic 
and  unreal.  A  new  life  had  commenced 
for  her  at  her  meeting  with  Grace,  and, 
with  the  recollection  of  her  troubles 
and  her  wrongs,  had  passed  away  her 
desire  of  avenging  herself  on  those 
who  had  been  the  cause  of  her  suffering. 
When  she  lay  tossing  on  her  feverish 
couch  in  the  secluded  house  at  Loddon- 
ford^  her  sole  prayer  had  been  for 
strength  to  bring  down  retribution  upon 
Walter  Danby's  murderer;  but  that 
feeling  had  died  out,  and  now  she  only 
prayed  for  a  continuance  of  the  peace- 
ful life  which  she  was  leading.  She 
had  hoped  to  be  forgotten,  but  better 
than  that  she  had  learned  to  forget. 
That  she  was  forgotten,  she  had  not  a 
doubt.  Both  her  father  and  the  man 
who  had  the  right  to  call  himself  her 
husband,  when  they  found  that  her  inten- 
:tions  were  not  openly  hostile  to  them, 
when  they  had  learned  that  her  existence 
'was  not  necessarily  associated  with  the 
idea  of  danger  to  them,  would  soon  let 
her  lapse  into  oblivion.  Through- 
•out  her  life,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  weeks,  she  had  been  as  nothing  to 
her  father ;  and  it  was  not  likely  that 
Mr.  Heath,  who  seemed  to  have  lived 
down  any  suspicion  of  his  double  crime, 
and  to  be  immersed  in  prosperous  busi- 
ness, would  bestow  a  thought  upon  her. 
J^fot  even,  Anne  imagined,  would  the 
«ight  of  Grace,  with  whom  he  must 
necessarily  be  brought  into  contact, 
revive  the  suspicion  of  the  managing 
•director  against  her  whom  he  had  first 
met  in  company  with  the  young  heiress ; 
4md  even  were  the  recollection  to  arise 
in  Heath's  mind,  Anne  had  no  appre- 
hension for  the  result.  She  knew  that 
Grace's  discretion  was  as  absolute  as 
her  devotion,  and  that  she  would  never 
be  betrayed  into  any  avowal  which 
might  compromise  her  friend's  safety, 
or  reveal  to  another  the  secret  which 
«he  herself  had  never  sought  to  pene- 
trate. 

Tranquillity  of  mind  had  conduced 
to  Anne  Studley's  bodily  health,  and 


her  renewed  vigor  and  stamina    liad 
contributed  greatly  to  the  improvement 
of  her  personal  appearance.     The  look 
of  sadness  and  sujEering  which  illneos 
had  impressed  on  her  countenance,  and 
which  so  fascinated  the  romantic  PaaJ 
Fischer  on  her  first  arrival,  had  ^tirely 
disappeared.     She  was  grave  still,  it  Is 
true,  with  a  gravity  beyond  her  years, 
but  the  Frau  Professorin  often  declared 
that   that  was  '<  Waller's  style,"    and 
suited  her  better  than  any  other ;  and, 
when  particularly  amused  or  pleased, 
her  face  would  light  up  with  a  smile, 
which,  from  its  very  infrequency,  was 
doubly   pretty    and    doubly   welcome. 
From  the  moment  .of  their  arrival   at 
Bonn,  Grace  had  insisted  upon  paying^ 
her  friend  a  liberal  salary,  and  Anne 
was  thus  enabled  to  dress  well,  in  her 
quiet,  simple  taste,  and  was  not  ashamed 
to  take  her  place  among  the  visitors, 
from  time  to  time  gathered  together  at 
Madame     Sturm's    musical     evenings. 
From  one  and  all  of  these  she  received 
the  utmost  courtesy  and  consideration, 
for  nowhere  in  the  world  is  society  pleas- 
anter,  less  formal,  and  more  thoroughly 
natural  than  in  that  class  which  occupies 
a  middle  position  between  the  ennobled 
and   the  bourgeoisie    in   the   German 
nation.     It  is  possible  that  this  arises 
as  a  reaction  from  the  ridiculous  pride 
and  pompous  vanity  of  the  '^  vons,"  as 
well  as  from  the  beer-swilliag  boorish- 
ness  of  the  lower  classes ;  but  be  this 
as  it  may,  it  exists  as  a  fact,  and  from 
the  families  of  the  professors  and  the 
professionals,  of  which  Madame  Sturm's 
society  was  composed,   Anne,  as   the 
humble  companion  o^  the  young  heiress, 
received  a  welcome  and  a  kindness  such 
as  she  would  have  been  a  long  time 
obtaining  in  England. 

Nor  was  her  popularity  confined  to 
the  stocking-knitting  dames  and  the 
dreary  old  gentlemen,  who  gathered 
round  Madame  Sturm's  coffee-table  and 
the  professor's  piano.  With  the  young 
men  she  had  a  very  great  success; 
and,  although  the  erratic  Paul  Fischer 
had  long  since  transferred  to  another 
shrine  that  romantic  demotion  which  he 
had  imagined  himself  to  have  experienc- 
ed at  the  first  sight  of  Anne,  but  which 
he  never  had  the  courage  to  declare, 
there  were  many  others  on  whom  the 
grave  and  matured  beauty  of  the  young 
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English  girl  had  worked  its  dne  effect. 
Foremost    amongst    these   was   Franz 
EeUiardt,  who,  by  nature  vfsry  different- 
ly ooDstitated  from  his  younger,  more 
impulsiTe,  and  more  demonstrative  com- 
panion, had  in  him  much  of  that  sweet- 
ness of  disposition  which,  mingled  with 
rugged  honesty  and  stem  fidd^ty,  is  so 
often  found  in  the  German  character. 
To  snch  a  man  the  mixture  of  good 
looks    and    good    sense,  of    womanly 
sweetness  and  the  power  of  comprehen- 
sion and  endurance,  but  rarely  accorded 
to  women,  which  Anne  possessed,  came 
as  a   new   reyelation.      Never  in   his 
experience  had  he  met  with  anyone  so 
completely  realizing    his    idea  of   '^a 
perfect  woman  nobly  planned ; "  and^ 
althoogh  somewhat  slow  of  conviction, 
when  he  had  once  adopted  this  idea  he 
held  to  it  firmly,  and  determined  to  do 
his  best  to  win  Anne  Studley  for  his 
wife.     On  one  point,  that  of  his  power 
to  maintain  .  her  in  proper  comfort,  he 
was  completely  assured ;  for  his  father, 
who  had  been  a  brewer  in  a  large  way 
at  Hamm,  had  died  soon  after  Anne's 
arrival  at  Boon,  and  Franz  was  his  sole 
heir.  ,  Kot  for  him,  though,  the  vats 
and  brewery,  and  all  the  sterling  acces- 
sories  of   conmierce;    he   had  always 
determined  to  part  with  the  business, 
and  with  the  proceeds  derived  from  the 
sale  to  lead  a  lazy  dilettante  life,  occupy- 
ing himself  with  painting  and  music, 
the  two  arts  which  he  loved,  and  in  the 
pursuit  of  which  he  excelled.     If  he 
eould  only  get  the  English  girl  to  share 
that  life,  what  happiness  there  would  be 
in  store  for  him !    He  waited  long,  for  he 
was  modest  and  diffident,  as  are  most 
brave  men ;  but  he  took  heart  of  grace 
at  last  and  spoke  to   Anne,  who,  of 
course,  rejected  him — kindly,  but  de- 
cidedly.    She  gave  him  no  gleam  of 
hope,  and  he  went  out  of  her  presence 
saddened,  but  loving  her  as  much,  and 
iQspecting  her  perhaps  even  more. 

And  Anne  Studley  kept  her  own 
coonself  and  added  this  last  to  the 
secrets  already  locked  m  her  breast. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

THE  HEIBS88  AT  HOME. 

**  Moooeidoe's  "  is  not  an  establish- 
aeiit  calculated  to  instill  mudi  respect 


for  our  inn-keeping  faculties  into  the 
the  minds  of  our  foreign  visitors.  It  is 
one  of  those  hotels,  situated  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Adelphi,  which 
advertise  regularly  in  Bradshaw,  de- 
scribing themselves  as  equally  contigu- 
ous to  the  City  and  the  West  End, 
the  Bank  of  England  and  the  parks, 
and  which  apparently  placed  great  re- 
liance in  the  fact  of  their  having  a  night- 
porter  in  attendance;  a  dreary,  dirty 
old  house,  with  dim  narrow  staircases 
and  black  passages,  in  which  the  gas 
is  constantly  burning,  and  which  lead 
to  nowhere.  Moggridge  himself  had 
long  been  dead,  and  the  successive  pro- 
prietors had  put  in  a  piece  of  new  fur- 
niture here,  and  some  fresh  carpeting 
there,  which  stood  out  in  relief  against 
the  original  decorations,  and  only  served 
to  render  them  more  dingy  and  forlorn. 
It  was  known  as  ''a  Yorkshire  house," 
the  first  Moggridge  having  hailed  from 
Bradford,  and  was  frequented  by  cleri- 
cal dignitaries  from  York ;  white- 
headed  solicitors,  who  dressed  in  rusty 
black,  carried  their  watches  in  their 
fobs,  and  consumed  an  immense  quan- 
tity of  snuff;  fluffy  mill-owners  and 
agriculturists  from  Wakefield  ;  and  ap- 
ple-faced wiry  squires  from  all  portions 
of  the  country.  Mr.  Hillman,  senior 
partner  of  Messrs.  HiUman  and  Hicks, 
solicitors  to  the  Middleham  estate,  had 
imbibed  his  first  knowledge  of  the  law  in 
an  attorney's  office  at  Thirsk,  and  still 
kept  up  his  connection  with  the  north- 
ern county ;  and  it  was  by  his  advice 
that  Grace  on  her  first  arrival  in  Lon- 
don, took  up  her  quarters  at  this  dis- 
mal old  hostelry.  The  place,  as  might 
be  expected,  had  not  a  brightening  ef 
feet  upon  her  spirits,  and,  for  the  first 
two  or  three  days  after  her  arrival,  she 
feU  into  the  depths  of  despair. 

"  It  seems,"  she  wrote  to  Anne,  "  as 
though  I  were  doomed  to  be  disap- 
pointed in  all  my  anticipations.  You  will 
recollect  the  notions  we  had  formed 
about  our  first  sojbum  in  Paris,  and 
what  was  the  result  ?  In  a  somewhat 
similarly  enthusiastic  spirit  I  had  looked 
forward  to  my  stay  in  London;  and 
you  may  judge  of  my  feelings  when  I 
tell  you  that  I  have  spent  the  last  two 
days  in  a  large  dark  dining-room,  fur- 
nished with  hard,  slippery,  horse-hair 
chairs ;  a  rickety  sofa  of  the  same  ma- 
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terial ;  a  round  mirror  stuck  high  up  on 
the  wall ;  and  an  enormous  mahogany 
sideboard,  garnished  with  a  set  of  cruets. 
There  is  a  window  which  is  supposed  to 
looks  towards  the  Thames ;  but  the  panes 
are  so  dirty  that  one  can  see  nothing 
through  them,  and  I  am  only  aware  of 
the  proximity  of  the  river  by  hearing 
the  puffing  of  the  steamers.  Mr.  HUl- 
man  has  been  twice  to  see  me — a  kindly 
old  gentleman,  but  evidently  very  much 
frightened  of  ladies.  He  sits  on  the 
edge  of  his  chair,  and,  as  he  speaks, 
brings  the  tips  of  his  fingers  together, 
separates  them,  and  brings  them  to- 
gether again  as  though  he  were  weav- 
ing a  kind  of  mystic  charm,  reminding 
me  of  Vivian  and  Merlin — with  a  differ- 
ence. He  calls  me  '  madam,'  and  inter- 
lards his  conversation  with  a  vast 
amount  of  quaint  phraseology  :  but  as 
far  as  I  can  make  out,  the  bank  has. 
been  singularly  prosperous  since  my 
poor  uncle's  death,  and  I  am  consider- 
bly  richer  than  I  had  anticipated.  I 
have  already  explained  to  the  old  gen- 
tleman my  determination  to  effect  an 
immediate  sale  of  Loddonford,  at  which 
he  was  very  much  astonished,  not  to 
say  shocked.  He  represented  that, 
owing  to  the  improvements  made  in  it, 
the  estate  had  very  much  risen  in  value, 
and  expressed  his  opinion  that  ^  a  lady 
of  my  consideration,"  as  he  was  pleased 
to  phrase  it,  would  do  well  to  retain 
such  a  possession.  I  adhered  to  my 
decision ;  but  nothing  is  to  be  finally 
settled  until  I  have  had  an  interview 
with  Mr.  Bence  and  Mr.  Palmer,  the 
trustees  under  my  uncle's  will,  who  are 
coming  to  see  me  to-morrow.  They 
may  say  what  they  please,  but  I  shall 
be  firm  upon  the  matter ;  a  residence 
at  Loddonford  would  keep  my  poor 
uncle  and  his  sad  fate  perpetually  be- 
fore my  mind,  and,  so  far  as  I  have  seen 
of  England  at  present,  I  have  no  desire 
to  make  it  my  permanent  home.  The 
sooner  I  am  back  to  you  the  better  I 
shall  be  pleased,  and  we  can  then  com- 
mence our  projected  tour  of  Europe. 

'^  As  for  the  professor,  it  is  half  lu- 
dicrous, half  pitiable  to  watch  him.  He 
is  constantly  polishing  his  spectacles, 
under  the  impression  that  it  is  to  their 
dimness,  and  not  to  the  want  of  day- 
light, that  he  is  unable  to  see  half  an 
inch  beyond  his  nose;  and  he  gasps 


for  breath  so  much,  that  my  own  chest 
aches  in  sympathy.  He  is  afraid  eve^ 
of  lighting  his  pipe,  for  fear  of  adding 
to  the  density  of  the  atmosphere.  I 
have  been  out  with  him  once  or  twice 
into  the  Strand ;  but  he  is  so  dazed  by 
the  noise  of  the  traffic,  and  the  number 
of  the  vehicles,  that  he  stands  with 
hands  uplifted,  like  Dominie  Sampson, 
crying,  '  Was  far  eine  stacU  I  *  to  the 
amusement  of  the  passers-by.  He  has 
now  gone  out,  under  the  charge  of  a 
commissionaire,  to  the  British  Museum, 
to  visit  which  institution  has  been,  he 
told  me,  the  dream  of  his  life. 

"  I  have  as  yet  seen  nothing  of  Mr. 
Heath,  who  has  gone  to  Manchester  upon 
some  business  connected  with  the  bank ; 
but  Mr.  Hillman  is  loud  in  his  praises, 
and  ascribes  the  whole  success  of  the 
management  to  his  energy  and  tact." 

The  day  after  the  despatch  of  this 
letter,  the  two  trustees  paid  their 
promised  visit.  The  elder  and  more 
important  ot  them,  Mr.  Bence,  was  a 
dull,  prosy,  common-place  man,  with  an 
overweening  sense  of  his  own  import- 
ance, derived  entirely  from  his  wealth. 
His  ostensible  profession  was  that  of  a 
stock-broker,  head  of  a  firm  in  a  city 
court ;  but,  besides  this,  his  sources  of 
income  were  many  and  various :  he 
owned  a  mast,  oar,  and  block  factory  at 
Poplar,  and  a  bone-boiling  establish- 
ment at  Vauxhall;  the  Yallombrosa 
Association,  for  importing  genuine 
corks  and  bungs,  and  the  Pay-at-your- 
own-time-and  -what-amount-you  -please, 
Furnishing  Company,  meant  Jonas 
Bence ;  he  held  a  mortgage  on  the  lease 
of  the  Champagne  Charley  Music  Hall, 
and  paid  the  printer's  and  paper  maker's 
bills,  and  salaries  of  the  contributors,  of 
the  Stiletto  satirical  newspaper.  He 
lived  in  a  big  house  in  Westbourne 
Terrace,  kept  carriages  and  horses,  en- 
tertained lavishly,  and  parted  with  his 
money  freely  ;  but  for  all  that  he  had 
been  unable  to  satisfy  the  one  longing 
of  his  life,  which  was  to  get  into  society. 
The  families  of  the  old-fashioned  city 
people,  with  whom  he  did  business, 
visited  at  his  house,  it  is  true ;  but  he 
wanted  something  more  than  that :  he 
wanted  to  be  among  the  *'  swells,"  as  he 
called  them ;  and  he  intrigued  by  every 
means  in  his  power  to  that  effect,  but, 
somehow  or  other,  it  was  not  to  be  done. 
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Mr.  Palmejr,  the  other  trustee,  was  a 
man   of  quite  a  different  stamp.     For 
more  than  thirty  years  he  had  practised 
as  an    attorney  in  Bedford   Row,  and, 
having  amassed  a  considerable  fortune, 
he   bonght  an  estate   in   Surrey,  and 
devoted  the  rest  of  his  life  in  endeavor- 
ing  to  forget  his  past  career,  and   to 
induce  those  who  knew  him  to  do  the 
same,    and  regard  him  as  a  country 
gentleman.     He  was  a  wiry  little  man, 
with  a   sharp,   terrier-like  face,  bright 
eyes,    bits    of  grizzled   whisker,    and 
dosely-cut  hair ;  he  wore  a  suit  of  check 
ditto  clothes,  a  pair  of   brown  gaiters, 
and  a  low-K;rowned  hat ;  he   carried  an 
ash  stick,  with   which   he  was   always 
slashing   his  legs.     He  spoke  of  him- 
self, and   tried  to  get  other  people   to 
speak   of   him,   as  ^  the   Squire,"  and 
played  an  important  part  in  his  parish, 
where  he  was  chairman  of   the  local 
government  board  and  a  J.  P.,  in  which 
latter   capacity  he  was  humbly  reliant 
for  legal  advice  on  the  town-clerk  to 
the  magistrates,  occasionally  taking  up 
the    volume   of    Archbold's    Practice, 
which  that  functionary  was  in  the  habit 
of  consulting,  and  looking  at  it  as  a  rare 
work    with   which    he    had  not  been 
previously  made  acquainted ;  and  never 
failing  to  poke  his  fun  at  the  lawyers,  by 
humorous  references  to  their  proverbial 
sharpness  and  greed  of  gain. 

So  far  as  Grace  was  concerned, 
these  gentlemen  had  one  failing  in 
common — that  of  joy  that  the  heiress 
had  come  of  age  and  their  trusteeship 
was  at  an  end.  It  had  not  troubled 
them  much,  it  is  true,  considering  that 
they  had  left  all  the  business  detail  to 
l^Ir.  Heath.  They  had  accepted  the 
trust  because,  when  they  had  been  first 
named  to  it,  each  of  them  had  been  in 
a  poorer  and  less  prominent  position ; 
and,  when  it  fell  to  their  lot  to  take  it 
up,  both  felt  that  there  was  a  certain 
eclat  in  being  connected  with  the 
administration  of  the  affairs  of  the 
gentleman  whose  murder  had  caused 
so  much  public  talk  and  such  regret  in 
polite  circles. 

"  How  do  you  do,  my  dear  ?  '*  said 
Mr.  Bence,  waddling  slowly  up  the 
room,  and  shaking  hands  with  her.  If 
Grace  had  been  a  governess,  or  a  young 
lady  entirely  unknown  to  fame,  it  is 
probable  that  Mr.  Bence  would  never 


have  vouchsafed  to  her  his  acquaintance . 
or,  if  he  had,  he  would  merely  have 
wagged  his  head  at  her  and  got  rid  of 
her  as  soon  as  possible.  But  as  she 
was  an  heiress,  he  walked  up  to  her, 
and  conceded  to  her  his  hand. 

"  How  d*ye  do,  Miss  Middleham  ?  " 
chirped  little  Mr.  Palmer,  walking  in 
the  rear  of  his  portly  co-trustee,  like  a 
dingey  at  a  Dutch  galley's  stern.  ^  Gad, 
what  a  frightful  atmosphere  !  I  won- 
der anyone  can  exist  in  these  close 
London  streets ! "  Mr.  Palmer  had, 
during  thirty  years  of  his  life,  passed 
his  davs  in  an  office  in  Bedford  liow, 
and  his  nights  in  a  second  floor  back 
overlooking  a  mews  in  Great  Ormond 
Street. 

"  Well,  my  dear,"  said  3Ir.  Bence, 
who  had  by  this  time  placed  himself 
comfortably,  with  his  back  to  the  fire  ; 
"  we  are  glad  to  congratulate  you  on 
coming  into  your  property — ^lifnds  and 
money,  rent-rolls  and  estates,  carriages 
and  horses.  Nice  things,  my  dear," 
continued  the  fat  man  solemnly,  and  as 
if  he  really  did  think  them  very  nice 
indeed. 

'*  Yes,  Miss  Middleham,"  said  Mr. 
Palmer,  seeing  the  chance  of  edging 
in  a  word;  "  for  my  own  part  I  not 
merely  congratulate  you  upon  your 
coming  into  the  property,  but  I  am  not 
sorry  that  the  responsibility  is  off  my 
shoulders — plenty  of  my  own  to  look 
after,  and  naturally  enough  one's  own 
comes  first.  Not  that  your  affairs  have 
not  been  properly  taken  care  of,  and 
every  justice  done  it.  Now  there  is 
Loddonford,  for  instance:  that  place 
has  improved,  I  should  say,  fifteen  per 
cent,  since  poor  Middleham's  death. 
Nice  property,  too  ;  arable  and  meadow ; 
subsoU  drainage  capitally  carried  out ; 
river  frontage  worth  twelve  hundred 
pounds  an  acre,  if  it  is  worth  a  penny." 

''lam  glad  to  hear, so  good  an  ac- 
count of  the  Loddonford  property," 
said  Grace  quietly.  "  It  ought  to  sell 
for  a  large  sum." 

"  A  large  sum,  indeed,"  repeated  Mr. 
Palmer ;  "  but  you  are  never  thinking 
of  selling  it  ?  " 

"You  are  surely  never  thinking  of 
parting  with  Loddonford,  my  dear  ?" 
said  Mr.  Bence,  to  whom  the  notion 
gave  quite  a  new  train  of  thought. 

"  I  have   thoroughly   decided   upon 
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doing  80,"  said  Grace  firmly.  "  I  could 
never  have  any  pleasure  in  the  place, 
connected  as  it  is  with  reminiscences 
of  bygone  happiness,  and  with  antici- 
pations which  were  never  fulfilled.  I 
had  determined  on  this  step  long  since, 
and  should  have  carried  it  out  even  at 
a  loss ;  and  now,  since  these  glowing 
accounts  whicA  you  have  given  me,  I 
can  feol  no  compunction,  if  only  from 
a  business  fwint  of  view." 

^'  The  sale  wUl  attract  an  immense 
amount  of  attention,"  said  Mr.  Palmer, 
reflectively.  "  There  has  been  nothing 
going  down  in  that  part  of  the  country, 
since  Wandles worth's  came  under  the 
hammer,  whbn  Chivers  was  smashed. 
Sir  Thomas  Buffam  is  sure  to  have  a 
try  for  Loddonford,  for  those  water- 
bordered  meadows  are  just  the  grazing 
grounds  for  his  Devons." 

Bence  said  nothing  for  some  minutes, 
being  lost  in  a  reverie.  Suppose  he 
were  to  go  in  to  purchase  this  beautiful 
place,  and  become  a  landed  proprietor 
— would  not  that  give  him  the  position 
in  society  which  he  so  earnestly  longed 
for,  but  which  he  had  hitherto  failed  in 
obtaining  ?  People  in  Loddonford  knew 
everything  :  everylx>dy  knew  about  the 
stockbroker's  office,  and  many  sus- 
pected the  bone-boiling  and  cork-cutting 
establishments,  and  the  ownership  of 
the  music-hall  and  the  satirical  journal. 
Now  down  in  the  country  nothing  of 
this  would  be  known.  He  would  be 
Mr.  Bence  of  Loddonford;  perhaps 
Bence,  J.  P. — why  not  Deputy-Lieuten- 
ant Bence — ^and  at  once,  in  virtue  of 
his  wealth,  he  would  take  up  his  posi- 
tion among  the  county  magnates. 
Elsewhere,  he  might  find  it  difiicult ; 
but  there  he  would  have  peculiar 
facilities.  As  trustee  of  the  late  Mr. 
Middleham,  who  was  so  well  known 
and  so  much  respected  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, he  would  come,  as  it  were, 
with  an  introduction  which  the  most 
fastidious  could  scarcely  refuse  to  rec- 
ognize. It  was  a  good  idea ;  and  when 
he  had  thought  it  out,  he  said  : 

"  1  do  not  see  the  absolute  necessity 
for  any  public  sale.  Palmer.  If  Miss 
Middleham  has  made  up  her  mind  to 
part  with  the  estate,  it  might  perfectly 
well  be  arranged  by  private  contract." 

]SIr,  Palmer,  who  saw  at  once  what 
was  intended,  but  who  had  no  reason 


for  opposing  the  designs  of  his   co- 
trustee, chirped  his  acquiescence. 

^'  However,  we  will  see  all  about  that 
later  on,"  said  Mr.  Bence,  after  another 
pause.  "  The  lawyers  will  have  to  bo 
consul  tea,  and  that  sharp  fellow  who 
manages  at  the  bank — what's  his  name  ? 
Now,  my  dear,  it  only  remains  for  me 
to  say  that  we  shall  be  very  happy  to 
see  you  at  dinner  at  Westboume  Ter- 
race on  Sunday  next  at  seven.  Your 
uncle,  a  German  gentleman,  accom- 
panies you,  I  understand?  Let  him 
come  too ;  he  will  be  welcome.  No 
use  asking  you,  Palmer,  I  suppose; 
you  will  not  be  in  town  ?'" 

"  Not  I,"  said  Mr.  Palmer ;  "  m  a 
standing  rule  the  rector  dines  with  me 
on  Sundays  to  talk  about  School  Board 
matters." 

"  Ah,  very  interesting,"  said  Mr. 
Bence.  "  I  cannot  get  a  rector  for 
you,  my  dear;  but  you  will  find  some 
not  undistinguished  people.  Till  Sun- 
day then,  at  8e>  en.  "  And  the  two 
trustees  left  Grace  to  her  reflections. 

Later  on  in  that  same  afternoon, 
while  the  professor  was  still  engaged 
in  delightedly  exploring  the  wonders 
of  the  British  Museum,  a  card  was 
brought  to  Grace,  who  was  in  her  bed- 
room, bearing  the  name  of  ^  Mr. 
Heath."  "  l*he  gentleman,"  the  maid 
said,  "  was  anxious  to  see  Miss  Middle- 
ham ;  but  if  not  convenient,  would 
wait  upon  her  at  another  opportunity." 
Grace  sent  to  beg  that  he  would  be 
seated  as  she  would  be  with  him  at 
once. 

Miss  Middleham  had  only  seen  Mr. 
Heath  once  or  twice,  and  then  at  a 
period  when  she  was  in  trouble,  and 
her  recollections  of  him  were  conse- 
quently somewhat  confused.  She  re- 
membered him  as  a  well-bred  looking 
man,  and  unlike  her  idea  of  a  banker's 
clerk ;  but  she  was  by  no  means  pre- 
pared for  the  strikingly  handsome  man 
who  with  a  winning  smile  which  illu- 
mined his  ordinarily  stem  expression, 
rose  from  his  seat  and  greeted  her 
entrance. 

"  I  am  somewhat  late  in  paying  my 
homage,  Miss  Middleham,  but  I  may 
plead  that  my  absence  has  been  on 
your  business  and  in  your  service. 
Your  majesty,"  he  continued,  with  a 
gay  air,  "  has  already,  I  presume,  re- 
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eeived  depataUonB  congratolatiog  you 
<m  your  accession  ?  " 

*^  Such  deputations,"  said  Grace,  yery 
much  pleased  with  his  meaning,  and 
fully  entering  into  his  hnmor,  **have 
waited  upon  me,  but'  I  am  assured  by 
them,  and  by  all,  that  the  state  of 
prosperity  in  which  I  find  my  kuigdom 
and  my  afEairs  is  wholly  due  to  the  seal 
and  ability  with  which  they  have  been 
watched  over  by  my  prime  minister,  to 
whom  I  am  glad  to  express  great 
gratitude." 

^  The  prime  minister  is  sufficiently 
thanked  by  the  knowledge  that  his 
work  has  had  any  good  results,"  said 
Heath,  bending  low,  *'  and  by  the  fact 
that  it  has  given  any  pleasure  to  his 
sovereign.  But,  dear  Miss  Middleham," 
he  continued,  raising  his  head,  and 
looking  round  him  with  an  air  of  great 
disgust,  ^  how  is  it  that  I  find  you  in 
such  an  extraordinary  place  as  this  ?  " 

''  It  is  rather  dull,  is  it  not  ? "  said 
Grace  mefuUy. 

"  Dull  ?  it  is  even  sufficient  to  have 
a  depressing  effect  upon  the  spirits  of 
one  entering  life  with  your  advantages 
and  your  prospects.  I  cannot  say  more. 
But  how  on  earth  did  you  come  here  ? 
what  curious  topographical  law  enabled 
yon  to  discover  such  a  rococo  establbh- 
ment  in  such  a  bygone  locality  ?  " 

*'  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  it,"  plead- 
ed Grace ;  "  I  was  recommended  to  come 
here  by  Mr.  IliUman." 

"  Of  course,"  said  Heath,  laughingly, 
^  I  might  have  guessed  that.  However, 
I  will  see  the  old  gentleman  at  once, 
and  impress  him  with  the  necessity  of 
your  being  directly  moved  to  more 
rational  quarters." 

'*  Do  you  think  that  it  is  worth  the 
trouble  ?  "  said  Grace,  **  for  my  stay  in 
London  will  be  so  short" 

'*  I  am  by  no  means  so  sure  of  that," 
said  Mr.  Heath.  "•  Coming  into  a  large 
property,  though  everything  has  been 
kept  pretty  straight,  is  not  so  easy  as 
people  imagine.  There  is  a  very  great 
deal  of  business  detail  to  be  gone 
throagh,  and  whether  you  like  it  or  not, 
you  will  have,  perforce,  to  remain  here 
mach  longer  than  you  had  any  idea  of 
on  your  arrival.  But  I  hope  you  will 
jj^e  it — it  will  be  my  pleasure  to  make 
you  do  so — and  you  must  not  judge  of 
Xioodon  life,   as  seen  through  the  be- 


grimed windows  of  an  old-fashioned 
hotel,  in  a  back  street  off  the  Strand." 

'^  I  am  in  the  hands  of  my  lawyers 
and  trustees,"  said  Grace,  *'  and  of 
course  must  do  as  they  bid  me;  but, 
if  I  have  to  remain,  I  should  like,  I 
confess,  to  go  to  some  livelier  neighbor- 
hood, not  only 'for  my  own  sake,  but 
for  the  professor's."  • 

"  The  professor  ?"  said  Heath,  eleva- 
ting his  eyebrows.  "  Oh,  yes,  I  recol- 
lect, Dr.  Sturm,  who  has  accompanied 
you  from  Bonn.  It  is  too  bad  to  think 
that  he  should  have  derived  his  ideas  of 
London  from  this  place." 

"  So  I  felt,"  said  Grace,  "  although  it 
does  not  much  matter  to  him,  dear  old 
soul,  so  long  as  he  has  the  British 
Museum  or  the  Royal  Society,  or  one 
of  those  receptacles  of  learning  to 
go  to. 

^  Still,  such  a  man  ought  to  see  us 
at  our  best,"  said  Heath,  ^  and  I  will 
take  care  that  he  has  all  proper  intro- 
ductions to  the  places  and  people  where 
he  is  likely  to  be  appreciated.  But 
before  anything  else  I  must  see  to  your 
comfort ;  it  is  not  right  that  you  should 
be  left  here  by  yourself  with  only  a  few 
old  men  of  business,  like  myself,  to 
look  after  you." 

When  he  had  taken  his  leave,  Grace 
could  not  resist  smiling  at  the  idea  of 
his  classing  himself  with  the  other  '^  old 
men  of  business."  How  handsome  he 
was,  and  how  excellent  were  his  man- 
ners, so  easy  and  careless,  and  yet 
thoroughly  well-bred  I  So  different  too 
from  all  that  she  had  been  accustomed 
to  lately,  from  the  stiff,  conventional 
courtesy  of  men  like  Frantz  Eckhardt, 
or  the  sighing  romantic  nonsense  of 
idiots  like  Paul  Fiscfier!  Her  recol- 
lection of  Mr.  Heath  was  that  he  had 
been  stem  and  unpleasant,  short  in 
speech  and  brusque  in  manner.  How 
wrongly  she  had  judged  him  !  He  was 
kindness  itself,  not  merely  towards 
herself — that  was  to  be  looked  for,  per- 
haps, on  account  of  the  position  which' 
she  held — but  to  the  professor,  about 
whom  he  spoke  with  so  much  interest 
and  forethought,  llow  singular  that 
Anne  should  always  have  shunned  the 
mention  of  Mr  Heath's  name !  She 
cannot  surely  have  known  him,  or  she 
would  have  been  taken  with  his  appear- 
ance   and    conversation.     In  that  first 
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conversation  on  the  subject  which  she  had 
had  with  her  friend  during  t^eir  school- 
days, Grace  remembered  some  mention 
of  Mr.  Heath  as  being  acquainted,  and, 
she  thought,  engaged  in  business,  with 
Anne's  father.  Captain  Studley. 

That  was  perhaps  the  clue  to  the 
my  stery .  Although  Anne  had  implored 
that  direct  reference  to  her  father  should 
not  be  made,  she  had  not  scrupled  to 
avow  that  he  was  a  wicked  man,  and 
that  she  was  anxious  to  forget  him  and 
her  connection  with  him.  Captain 
Studley  must  have  behaved  badly  to 
his  friend  Mr.  Heath,  Grace  thought, 
and  that  was  the  reason  why  Anne 
avoided  the  mention  of  his  name. 
That  Mr.  Heath  could  be  in  any  way  in 
fault,  Grace  could  not  imagine  for  an 
instant ;  the  trustees  and  the  lawyers 
had  been  unanimous  in  volunteering 
their  testimony  to  his  excellent  manage- 
ment, under  which  the  bank  business 
had  so  largely  increased,  and  she  her- 
self had  proved  all  his  kind  inter- 
est in  her,  proffered  services  to  Dr. 
Sturm,  and  his  determination  that  her 
stay  in  London  should  be  rendered  as 
agreeable  as  possible. 

She  had  but  little  knowledge  of  the 
world,  this  young  lady,  whose  experience 
had  been  confined  to  the  school-house 
at  Hampstead,  and  to  the  sober  life  in 
the  quiet  German  town,  and  it  was  not 
wonderful  therefore  that  she  should 
mistake  electro-plating  for  the  sterling 
metal.  The  skilled  and  observant  eye 
would  have  noticed  the  exaggeration,  the 
restlessness,  and  above  all  the  complete 
want  of  repose,  which  are  so  eminently 
characteristic  of  unde]>bred  people ;  but 
skilled  and  observant  eyes  are  seldom 
found  in  young  ladies  of  twenty-one, 
and  there  was  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Heath 
was  exceptionally  good-looking,  and  had 
made  himself  very  agreeable. 

Two  days  afterwanis  he  called  again, 

**  I  have  not  been  forgetful,  Miss  Alid- 
dleham,"  he  said,  "  of  the  worthy  Grer- 
man  gentleman  who  has  accompanied 
you  to  England,  and  I  have  brought 
with  me  a  few  orders  for  Dr.  Sturm's 
admission  to  the  meetings  of  the  various 
scientific  societies  during  the  week ;  I 
have  also  had  his  name  placed  as  an 
honorary  member  of  certain  clubs, 
where  he  will  probably  meet  congenial  ] 
spirits." 


Grace  thanked  him  heartily.  '^  And 
for  myself?  "  she  said  with  a  smile. 

"  You  may  depend  upon  it  you  have 
not  been  forgotten.  I  could  not  bear 
the  idea  of  your  remaining  in  this 
gloomy  place,  so  I  have  had  rooms 
secured  for  you  at  Fenton's,  and  on  my 
way  up  stairs  took  the  liberty  of 
instructing  your  servant  to  remove  there 
at  once  with  bag  and  baggage ;  but  this 
IS  only  a  temporary  measure." 

"  Only  temporary  ! "  cried  Grace  ? 
"  What  is  finally  to  become  of  me  ?  " 

"  Nothing  unpleasant,  I  trust,"  said 
Mr.  Heath,  with  a  bow  and  a  pleasant 
smile  ;  *'  but  the  fact  is  that  I  have  been 
going  into  business  details  thoroughly 
with  Mr.  Hillman  ;  and  we  have  agreed 
that  it  will  be  quite  impossible  for  you 
to  carry  out  your  idea  of  returning  to 
Germany,  at  least  for  some  time." 

"  Not  return  to  Bonn ! "  cried  Grace, 
with  a  half  look  of  disappointment. 

**  Not  yet,"  said  Mr.  Heath ;  "  but  I 
trust  we  shall  be  able  to  make  your  stay 
in  London  more  pleasant  than  you  ap- 
pear to  anticipate.  In  truth,  my  dear  Miss 
Middleham,  if  you  will  permit  me  to 
say  so,  you  scarcely  appreciate  the  posi  • 
tion  you  are  called  upon  to  fill.  I  have 
consulted  with  the  trustees ;  and,  though 
they  no  longer  have  any  legal  power 
over  you,  they  have  authorized  me  to 
state  that  they  concur  with  me  in  think- 
ing that  under  the  circumstances  the 
proper  thing  to  be  done  for  you  is,  that 
a  house  should  be  taken  in  London  for 
the  season,  and  that  you  should  be  prop- 
erly launched  into  society  under  the 
auspices  of  a  lady  of  quality  who  should 
be  retained  to  act  as  your  chaperon." 

"  Dear  me,"  said  Grace,  innocently, 
"  is  it  possible  that  ladies  of  quality 
are  to  be  found  who  dispose  of  their 
services  in  that  way  ?  " 

"  They  are  to  be  counted  by  the 
score,"  said  Mr.  Heath  with  a  smile. 

"  I  hope  you  won't  bring  me  a  dread- 
ful old  dragon,"  said  Grace. 

"You  may  depend  upon  my  discre- 
tion," said  Mr.  Heath.  "May  I  tell 
Mr.  Hillman  that  you  consent  to  the 
plan  ?  " 

"  I  am  entirely  in  your  hands,  Mr. 
Heath,"  said  Grace,  with  a  blush.  "  I 
am  sure  you  will  advise  me  for  the 
best." 
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CHAPTER  XVn. 


LONDON    SEASON. 


The  new  quarters  at  a  line  honse,  in 
Eaton  Place  had  been  taken,  and  rent, 
aooording  to  the  inyariable  demand  of 
die  proprietor,  a  returned  Indian 
Cc^nel,  paid  in  advance ;  Grace  and  the 
Hon.  Mrs.  James  Crutchlej,  the  lady  of 
qnalitj  and  chaperon,  had  inspected  it 
tc^ether,  and  the  latter  had  made 
certain  suggestions  as  to  fittings  and 
famitore  absolutely  necessary,  which 
were  being  carried  out  In  a  couple  of 
days'  time  the  heiress  would  be  installed, 
aiMi  Mr.  Heath  thought  it  advisable  to 
drive  up  to  Ebury  Street  to  give  the 
chaperon  his  final  instructions. 

He  found  her  in  her  pretty'  rooms, 
which,  no  matter  what  might  be  the 
time  of  year,  were  always  gay  with 
faiooming  flowers,  brightly  arranged, 
with  a  knack  and  taste  which  you 
looked  for  in  vain-  elsewhere.  Mrs 
Cmtchley,  in  her  invariable  black  silk 
gown,  and  lace  cap,  was  nestling  in  a 
low  arm-chair,  by  the  fire— for  the  sun 
bad  gone  down,  and  the  mornings  and 
eretiings  were  still  chilly — ^idly  cutting 
the  leaves  of  a  green  volume  of  poetry, 
vith  a  smart  gilt  paper  knife,  whUe  the 
pink  shade  on  a  candle  by  her  side  gave 
her  complexion  a  becoming  hue. 

"  Very  comfortable  indeed,"  said  Mr. 
Heath,  looking  round,  as  he  settled 
liimself  into  his  seat,  after  a  cordial 
greeting.  "  I  am  afraid  you  will  find 
old  Colonel  Tulwar's  house,  in  Eaton 
Place,  confoundedly  rough  and  wretched 
after  this  little  paradise." 

"It  is  not  a  very  inspiriting  mansion, 
I  am  bound  to  confess,"  said  Mrs. 
Cmtchley,  with  a  smile,  "but  by  the 
additions  which  I  have  ordered,  it  will 
be  rendered  habitable ;  and  after  all,  I  am 
not  going  to  pass  my  life  there.  By 
the  way,  George,  that  reminds  me  of  a 
question  I  was  intending  to  put  to  you. 
What  will  be  the  probable  duration  of 
my  «agagement?" 

"  That,  my  dear  Harriet,"  said  Mr. 
Heath,  slowly  stroking  his  chin,  "  de- 
Pl^ds  entirely  upon  circumstances. 
What  makes  you  anxious  to  know  ?  " 

"Nothing  very  particular,"  she  re- 
plied, undisturbed ;  "  I  was  merely 
wondering  whether  I  should  endeavor 


to  let  these  rooms,  and  if  so  for  how 
long — that  was  all." 

'*  I  don't  think  I  would  take  any  steps 
in  the  matter,"  said  Heath ;  "  you  might 
get  for  a  tenant  a  man  who  would  want 
to  smoke  in  them ;  or  a  woman  up  for 
the  season,  with  her  daughters,  who 
would  give  musical  evenings,  and  ruin 
your  piano,  and  break  your  china,  and 
make  the  whole  place  unbearable  ever 
after.  I  don't  think  I  would  let  the 
rooms,  if  I  were  you,  Harriet" 

"  Very  well,"  said  Mrs.  Cmtchley, 
with  a  shrug  of  her  shoulders,  ^*  then  I 
won't  attempt  it ;  but  you  have  given  me 
no  notion  as  to  how  long  I  shall  be 
required." 

"  That,  my  dear  Harriet,  in  a  great 
measure 'depends  Upon  yourself,"  said 
Heath,  leaning  forward,  dropping  his 
careless  manner  and  assuming  a  busi- 
ness tone ;  '^  and  it  is  to  give  you  a 
few  hints  that  I  have  come  here  to-day. 
Now,  from  the  little  you  have  seen  of 
Miss  Middleham,  what  shall  you  say 
about  her  —  is  she  strong-minded,  or 
feeble,  obstinate,  or  easily  led  ?  " 

"  Your  question  is  put  with  a  purpose, 
George,  and  not  merely  to  make  society 
talk  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Crutchlev,  in  the  same 
tone.  "  I  thought  so  !  Well,  then,  my 
impression  is  that  Miss  Middleham  is  a 
young  lady  with  a  will  of  her  own,  and 
with  plenty  of  undeveloped  firmness  to 
support  her  in  any  resolution  which  she 
may  make." 

"  My  own  view  entirely,"  said  Heath, 
nodding  his  head.  "  The  wUl  of  her 
own  she  has,  because  she  has  been 
spoiled,  and  no  one  has  attempted  to 
cross  it.  As  to  undeveloped  firmness, 
that  might  mean  obstinacy,  might  it 
not,  Harriet  ?  " 

"  Not  in  my  idea,"  said  Mrs.  Crutchley, 
"unless  she  were  unskilfully  treated. 
Properly  handled,  Miss  Middleham  could 
be  led  anywhere,  and  to  anything  ?  " 

"  Exactly,"  said  Heath,  leaning  back 
in  his  chair,  and  looking  up  at  the  ceil- 
ing ;  "  she  has  what  they  call  a  very 
receptive  mind ;  and  if  care  were  taken 
not  to  alarm  her,  might  be  readily  in- 
fiuenced  by  anyone  of  superior  will. 
Such  as  yourself,  for  instance,"  he  added, 
looking  down  at  her. 

"  Yes,  such  as  I,"  said  Mrs.  Crutch- 
ley,  not  in  the  least  disconcerted.  "  I 
tlunk  so." 
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"  You  see,"  pursued  Heath,  "  a  girl 
in  her  position,  heiress  to  a  large  for- 
tune, with  no  father  to  defend  her  from 
the  attacks,  or  even  to  sift  the  claims, 
of  those  who  aspire  to  her  liand,  will, 
naturally,  be  immensely  sought  after  by 
men  whose  sole  care  for  her  centres  in 
her  money." 

"  Naturally,"  said  Mrs.  Crutchley. 

"She,  herself,  wholly  inexperienced, 
will  not  be  able  to  comprehend  this ; 
her  vanity — ^for  most  good-looking 
women  are  vain — ^will  suggest  other 
reasons  for  the  attention  which  she  re- 
ceives, but  it  would  be  the  duty  of  any- 
one who  has  her  welfare  really  at  heart, 
and  who  had  the  opportunity  of  proving 
it,  to  point  out  to  her  the  schemes  and 
machinations  of  these  fortune-hunters, 
and  to  prevent  her  falling  a  victim  to 
their  snares." 

"  I  see,"  cried  Mrs.  Crutchley,  com- 
placently; '^such  designing  sharpers 
should  undoubtedly  be  exposed.  Still, 
it  would  be  a  pity  that  the  girl,  on  her 
first  entrance  into  life,  should  be  led  to 
think  that  the  world  is  entirely  peopled 
by. such  characters.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, she  would,  indeed,  have  but  a 
blank  view  of  existence." 

"  You  are  far  too  clever  a  woman, 
iparriet,  to  start  her  with  such  errone- 
ous ideas,"  said  Mr.  Heath.  "  Life  is 
wicked  enough,  no  doubt ;.  but,  in  most 
cases,  there  is  an  admixture  of  good 
with  the  evil." 

"  As  I  should  propose  to  point  out  to 
Miss  Middleham,"  said  Mrs.  Crutchley. 
**  There  will  be  plenty  of  specimens  of 
fortune-hunters  to  show  her  ;  for,  when 
we  are  once  established  in  Eaton  Place, 
and  the  amount  of  her  wealth  gets  known, 
I  can  guarantee  her  having  the  choice  of 
half  the  disengaged  titles  known  to  De- 
brett,  to  say  nothing  of  commoners. 
Granting  even  her  vanity — and  she  did 
not  strike  me  as  being  very  vain — ^it 
would  not  take  much  argument  to  prove 
conclusively  to  her  the  motives  by  which 
these  suitors  were  influenced;  and, 
while  she  was  in  a  state  of  disgust  and 
indignation,  naturally  consequent  on 
such  a  discovery,  one  might  take  the 
opportunity  of  delicately  alluding,  in 
contradistinction  to  these  wretches,  to 
some  who  have  given  the  best  part  of 
their  lives  to  her  service;  to  whose 
thoughtful  care  she  really  derived  the 


position  which  she  occupied,  and  whose 
whole  energies  were  devoted  to  her. 
Such  a  suggestion  might  be  made,  I 
suppose  ? " 

''  It  would  have  to  be  done  with  extreme 
delicacy,  my  dear  Harriet, "  said  Mr. 
Heath,  thoughtfully ^  "  To  anyone  else 
making  such  a  proposal,  I  should  saj 
emphatically,.  ^  no ; '  but  I  do  not  mind 
allowing  that  I  should  not  in  the  least 
object  to  Miss  Middleham  being  in- 
doctrinated  with  such  an  idea.  I  have 
every  confidence  in  the  discretion  and 
finesse  which  you  would  use  in  laying 
it  before  her." 

,  *^  I  understand  perfectly,"  said  Mrs. 
Crutchley,  with  a  smile ;  ^^  and  now  I 
shall  certainly  not  think  of  attempting, 
to  let  my  ropms." 

''Right,"  said  Mr.  Heath,  nodding 
his  head ; ''  and  you  will  understand 
further,  my  dear  Harriet,  that  the 
amount  of  remuneration  which  you  will 
receive,  by  no  means  depends  upon  the 
length  of  time  during  whiph  Miss 
Middleham  is  under  your  supervision." 
A  few  days  after  this  conversational 
Grace  and  Mrs.  Crutchley  took  up 
their  abode  at  the  house  in  £aton  Place, 
which,  with  the  additions  to  its  furniture, 
and  a  proper  staff  of  servants,  presented 
all  the  outward  appearance  of  a  well* 
to-do  establishment.  The  excellent 
taste  which  characterized  Mrs.  Crutch- 
ley's  arrangement  of  her  own  rooms 
had  ample  space  and  verge  enough  for 
its  very  effective  displays,  in  their  n^w 
quarters ;  and,  as  there  was  no  stint  in 
the  money  at  her  disposal,  she  so  deck- 
ed with  ornaments  and  flowers  the 
original  formal  and  comfortless  apart- 
ments, that  their  legtimate  owners 
would  have  had  some  difficulty  in  recog- 
nizing them.  A  butler,  ordinarily  of 
the  strictest  propriety  of  demeanor, 
but  occasionally — as  when  under  the 
influence  of  a  dinper-pary,  for  example 
— apt  to  appear,  with  a  flushed  face,  a 
roving  eye,  a  thickness  of  utterance, 
and  an  impossibility  of  understanding 
anything  that  was  said  to  him  ;  a  gor« 
geous  footman,  who  looked  splendid  in 
liis  livery  and  his  powder,  but  who  had 
the  one  drawback  of  being  a  trifle  yreak 
in  the  knees  ;  a  chef,  who  called  him- 
self a  Frenchman,  but  who  could  nor 
open  his  mouth  without  betraying  that 
he  came  from  Alsace ;  a  smart  little 
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Fuisian  chMnbermaid ;  a  brougham 
md  Tictoria,  with  riding-horses,  etc, 
wefe  amongst  the  items  of  the  establiah- 
ment  provided  for  the  heiress  under 
Mn.  Cmtchley's  saperintendence. 

When   once  their  cards   were   out, 
there  was  no  difficulty  in  their  making 
St  many  acquaintances  as   might  be  de* 
lired.     During  the  whole  time  of  her 
married  life,  Mrs.  Crutchley  had  never 
deviated  from  the  plan  which  she  pro- 
posed to  herself,  when   the  notion  of 
linking  her  fate  with  that  of  the   Hon- 
orable Jim  first  entered  into  her  mind, 
and  which   she  adopted   as  soon  as  the 
wedding-ring    was   upon    her    finger ; 
namely,    to    ingratiate     herself     with 
everyone,  and  under  no  provocation  to 
be  induced  to  give    offence.     It  is    a 
very  difficult  matter  to  carry  out.     To 
doit  in  anything  like  perfection,  one 
must  be  an  adept  in  the  art  of  running 
with  the  hare  and   hunting  with   the 
lioundB,  possessing  two  changes  of  coun- 
teoance  and   two  sets  of  speech,  facile 
at  swallowing  the  leek,  and  not  above 
Mding  the  candle  when  very  odd  per- 
Mmages     require     illumination.      But 
there  are  people  who  manage  it,  never- 
theless ;  just  as,  on   the  other  hand, 
there  are  persons   who  cannot  speak 
without  morally  treading  on  your  ten- 
der foot,  or  roughly  rubbing  your  slowly 
healing  wound.     The  late  Earl  of  Wad* 
dkdot  and  his  hopeful  heir  were  by  no 
means  the  only  persons  of  the  Crutchley 
family  who  were   influenced     by  the 
woman  who  had  fascinated  the  Honor- 
able Jim.    When   the  news  was  first 
promolgated,   she   was    spoken   of  as 
*•  that  creature  "   by  several  ladies  of 
mature  age,  cotinections  of  the  house  of 
Crutchley,  who,  though  their  little   an- 
nuities were  secure,  and   the  stranger 
oonM  do  them  no  harm  in  any  way,  yet 
chose  to  resent  her  association  with  the 
family    as    an     impertinence.     These 
ladies — ^for  the   most    part  living  in 
cheap  country  towns,  and  provincial  re- 
ports of    faded  gentility — had    for  a 
long  time  no    opportunity   of     being 
brought  under  the  spell,  exercised  with 
Boch  infallible   effect  by  their   newly- 
formed  connection.     Their   first  signs 
of   relenting  were    made  on  hearing 
that  the  head  of  the   house,  the  vener- 
•ble  EvltI  of  Waddledot,  had  consented 
to  recognize  his  daughter-in-law,  and  to 


be  reconciled  to  his  son.  Afterwards, 
when  from  time  to  time  one  or  other 
of  them  would  come  up  to  town,  during 
the  fashionable  or  religious  season,  ac- 
cording to  the  direction  in  which  her 
taste  might  lie,  she  would  be  received 
with  such  warmth  of  welcome  at  the 
pretty  suburban  house  in  which  Harriet 
and  her  husband  had  established  then^ 
selves ;  her  views  wonld  be  so  studied, 
and  her  opinions  so  deferred  to ;  above 
all,  there  was  such  an  absolute  saving 
of  expense — ^by  no  means  an  unim- 
portant feature  in  the  'estimate  taken  of 
her  friends  by  a  lady  of  mature  age  and 
narrow  income — in  the  dinners  provid- 
ed, and  the  conveyances  to  opera  or 
Exeter  Hall,  paid  for  by  the  latest  ad- 
dition to  the  family,  that  the  hardest 
heart  would  be  softened,  and  dislike 
changed  into  affection.  Harriet  was 
''that  creature"  stUl,  but  with  a  qual- 
ifying adjective.  ''That  sweet  cre# 
ture,  Mrs.  James,"  "that  charming 
woman,  who  conducted  herself  with 
such  propriety,  and  who  has  worked  a 
reformation  in  our  reprobate  cousin," 
nuide  so  favorable  an  impression  on 
the  old  ladies,  that  they  forgave  her 
everything — her  want  of  high  birth,  her 
good  looks,  even  the  allowance  of  five 
hundred  a  year  made  by  Podager  on 
his  succession. 

After  her  'husband*s  death,  Mrs. 
Crutchley  had  taken  good  care  to  con- 
tinue the  excellent  terms  existing  be- 
tween her  and  all  the  members  of  the 
family ;  besides  the  old  maids  dotted 
here  and  there  over  the  provinces,  there 
were  many  others  of  far  greater  im- 
portance with  whopi  she  stood  well,  for 
the  Crutchleys  had  extended  their  ram- 
ifications in  many  and  prosperous  direc- 
tions since  the-  death  of  the  old  earl. 
After  Podager  came  to  the  title,  he  dis- 
covered that  his  lameness  was  nothing 
like  such  a  disqualification  in  the  eyes 
of  the  ladies  as  he  had  been  led  to  im- 
agine; and  within  a  year  after  his  coming 
into  the  title  he  married  Miss  Brice, 
daughter  of  Brice  and  Co. — there  was 
no  Co. — colliery  owners  and  blast  fur- 
nace proprietors  up  in  the  North.  Miss 
Brice,  who  had  fifty  thousand  pounds 
for  her  fortune,  was  a  good,  honest  girl, 
of  the  conventional  type,  who  played 
a  little,  sung  a  little,  drew  a  little, 
I  loved  her  husband   with  the  devotion 
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which,  in  these  days,  is  looked  upon  as 
old-fashioned,  and  managed  to  conduct 
herself  in  the  elevated  position  to  which 
she  had  been  call^  with  great  modesty 
and  good  sense.  But  the  Brice  alli- 
ance brought  with  it  a  considerable 
change  in  the  general  fortunes  of  the 
Crutchley  family ;  scions,  and  even  dis- 
tant connections  of  that  noble  family, 
were  very  glad  to  dine  at  old  Brice's 
hospitable  table  in  Portland  Place, 
where  they  met  hard-headed,  hard- 
handed  men,  who  looked  uncomfortable 
in  their  dress  clotbes,  who  spoke  in  a 
strange  jargon,  known  apparently  to 
themselves  alone,  aud  who  knew  little, 
and  cared  nothing,  about  what  was  pass- 
ing in  the  West-End  world.  These 
were  commercial  magnates,  rulers  of  the 
city,  directors  of  leading  companies,  and 
wire-pullers  in  important  matters.  They, 
too,  had  daughters  and  sons  with  whom 
the  younger  Crutchleys  formed  alliances, 
so  that  at  the  time  when  the  Honor- 
able Mrs.  James  entered  into  her  posi- 
tion as  companion  and  chaperon  to 
ISIiss  Middleham,  that  erst  impecunious 
family  numbered  among  its  connections 
many  who,  by  the  happy  Blending  of 
ancestral  honor  and  financial  success, 
had  arrived  at  a  first-rate  social  status. 
To  all  of  these  the  Honorable  Mrs. 
James  was  well  known,  and  by  all  she 
was  highly  esteemed.  One  of  her  great 
secrets  in  the  art  of  ingratiating  herself 
was,  that  while  she  frequently  found 
herself  able  to  confer  a  favor,  she  made 
a  rule  of  never  asking  one.  She  was 
always  ready  to  fill  up  an  unexpectedly 
vacated  seat  at  dinner  ;  to  give  the  ad- 
vantage of  her  matronly  presence  to 
forlorn  girls  at  opera  or  ball ;  to  play 
a  rubber  at  whist  when  occasion  requir- 
ed— and  a  very  good  rubber  she  played, 
always  paying  her  money  when  she 
lost  with  the  greatest  equanimity  ;  to 
forego  any  little  pleasure  of  her  own, 
for  the  sake  of  doing  a  good  turn  where 
she  knew  it  would  be  properly  appre- 
ciated ;  and  above  all,  she  made  it  a 
point  never  to  incur  any  pecuniary  ob- 
ligations. People  of  the  Brice  class 
are  very  much  like  the  rest  of  the 
world,  only  more  so  ;  the  richer  they 
were  the  less  willing  were  they  to  part 
with  their  wealth  ;  and  there  were  few 
such  unpardonable  and  deadly  sins  in 
their  eyes,  as   the  attempt  to  borrow 


money  of  them.  The  Honorable  Mrs. 
James  divined  this  ^t  once,  and  resolv- 
ed that  no  such  complaint  should  ever 
he  made  against  her.  There  was, 
moreover,  no  reason  for  her  adopting 
any  such  course;  with  the  annuity 
granted  to  her  by  her  brother-in-law, 
and  the  income  arising  from  the  in- 
vestments of  her  own  little  fortune 
made  under  Mr.  Heath's  guidance,  she 
was  enabled  not  merely  to  live  cooi- 
fortably,  but  to  put  by  a  sum  of  money 
yearly,  in  view  of  that  rainy  day 
which  might  come  upon  her,  provided 
Lord  Waddledot  were  to  take  it  into 
his  head  to  stop  her  allowance,  or  any 
other  at  present  unforeseen  calamity 
were  to  befall  her.  It  was  this  desire 
for  making  a  purse,  rather  than  any  ao- 
tual  pressing  necessity,  that  induced 
Mrs.  Crutchley  to  accept  the  engage- 
ment offered  to  her  by  her  business 
friend ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  oc- 
cupation was  one  which  would  give  her 
an  opportunity  of  rallying  her  friends 
around  her,  and,  while  she  availed  her- 
helf  of  theii:  assistance,  of  showing 
them,  as  she  had  never  hitherto  had  the 
chance  of  doing,  how  well  she  could  fl^i 
the  position  of  the  mistress  of  a  large 
establishment. 

When  the  family  had  agreed  upon 
the  desirability  of  her  taking  the  step 
proposed — and  in  her  wisdom  she  had 
duly  consulted  them  before  coming  to  a 
decision — ^they  one  and  all  agreed  that 
"something  must  be  done  for  Mrs. 
James."  What  that  "  something  "  was 
they  were  not  quite  unanimous  upon  ; 
but  it  was  resolved  that  they  should  all 
call  in  £aton  Place,  and  impress  the 
young  lady  who  had  been  fortunate 
enousrh  to  secure  Mrs.  James's  services 
with  the  due  sense  of  the  aristocratic 
connections  of  her  chaperon.  So  at  dif- 
ferent times  they  came,  not  for  the 
purpose  of  leaving  cards,  but  determin- 
ed if  possible  to  go  in  and  see  the  heir- 
ess, and  surround  her  with  their  noble 
effulgoncy.  Came  the  Countess  of 
Waddledot,  now  developed  into  a  port- 
ly matron,  blonde  and  handsome,  with 
a  singularly  sweet  smile  and  winning 
manner,  and  her  two  daughters.  Lady 
Maud  and  Lad}'  Millicent ;  one  liktj 
her  mother — tall,  fair,  and  lymphatic ; 
the  other  short,  dark,  and  lively,  recall- 
ing the  characteristics  of  the   Crutch- 
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leys.       Came    the     Honorable     Miss  |  them  up  thie  opportonit j  of  ''  form'  eg  " 

her  after  their  own  model ;  but  it  Diiist 
be  confessed  that  those  holding  thi&  i<lea 
had  not  had  much  experience  of  dear 
Mrs.  James,  who,  as  the  better  inform- 
ed well  knew,  would  not  have  brooked 
any  interference  With  her  pupiL 

So,  partly  owing  to  the  influence  of 
her  chaperon's  high-bom  connections, 
partly  to  her  own  wealth,  pretty  ap- 
pearance, and  modest  manners,  the 
whole  world  lay  at  Grace's  feet,  with 
its  denizens  eager  to  welcome  her,  and 
to  do  her  honor.  Society  of  all  kinds 
were  opened  for  her  insf>ection  at 
Waddledot  house,  which  after  having 
been  shut  up  for  years,  and  very  nearly 
let  to  a  club  during  the  imf)ecnnious 
times  of  the  late  lord,  had,  under  the 
blonde  and  bland  counte.ss's  auspices,  be- 
come not  merely  a  mo^t  fashionable  re- 
sort, but  on  certain  stated  occasions,  a 
house  of  call  for  the  meml>ers  of  the 
great  political  parties  of  the  country. 
In  those  noble  halls  Grace  gazed  with 
silent  wonder  and  awe  upon  perM^ns 
whose  names  had  been  familiar  to  her 
from  her  chfldhoo^l ;  saw  a  prime  min- 
ister, in  an  ill-ma<le  coat  and  an  ill- 
washed  cravat,  drinking  a  cup  of  tea. 
and  scrutinizing  a  bit  of  Sevres  as 
though  he  had  no  idea  beyond  porce- 
lain; saw  a  royal  personage  pass 
through  the  crowd,  which  respectfully 
made  way  for  him,  showerin;^  his 
smiles  and  greetings  right  and  left  as 
he  moved  along ;  saw  world-renowned 
statesnnen,  and  mighty  men  of  valor  ; 
rightrrevereud  fathers,  in  silk  aprons, 
looking  on  such  vanities  with  a  mild  air 
of  protest,  obviously  anxious  as  the 
time  drew  near  midnight — ^for  thetie 
reunions  were  generally  held  on  a  Sat- 
urday night;  saw  Eastern  potenutes 
blazing  in  jewels,  and  famous  authors 
and  artists,  whose  works  she  knew  and 
loved,  and  who,  for  the  most  part,  hxik- 
ed  remarkably  different  to  what  she  had 
expected. 

The  receptions  at  which  the  plutoc- 
racy did  the  honors,  were  more  formal 
and  less  amusing  than  those  over 
which  the ,  aristocracy  presided,  but 
were  in  their  way  equally  grand.  No 
royal  personage  honored  LadyQuodd's 
garden  party,  at  Wimbledon,  but  only 
a  few  blue-blooded  ones — and  these 
principally  nobles  who  had  turned  their 


Fanny   Limpus    and     the     Honorable 
Miss  Martha  Limpus,  ancient  vestals  ; 
one  volatile,  the  other  serious  ;  one  or- 
dinarily   inhabiting    Bath,    the    other 
Cfaeltenham ;  but  both  now  temporarily 
resident    in    a    combined    lodging    in 
South  Audley  Street,  bent  upon  pass- 
ing the  three   months  of  -the  London 
season  according  to  theii  different  lights. 
Came  Lady  Quodd  and  Mrs.  Ilumphing- 
ton,  younger  sbters  of  Lady  "Waddle- 
dot ;  married  respectively  to  Sir  Thomas 
Quodd,   the  great  railway  contractor, 
and  Colonel  Humphington,  known  as 
"  Hairy  Humphington,"  formerly  of  the 
Coldstreams,  Came — ^and  such  an  atten- 
tion as  this    had   never    before    been 
known  in  the  family — the  great  'Mr, 
Brice  himself,  chairman  of  diree  rail- 
ways, owner  of  a  county,  with,  collier- 
ies, docks,  and  iron-works  innumerable ; 
who  could  call  forth  millions  of  money 
by  a  stroke  of  his  pen,  and  cause  thou- 
sands of  men  to  tremble  at  his  nod ;  but 
who,  personally,  was  a    nervous  little 
man,  twirling  his  fluffy  white  hat  un- 
ceasingly in   his  hands,  and  speaking 
kindly  to   Grace    of   her  dead  uncle, 
whose  friend  and  colleague  in  various 
business  matters  he  had  been.     Came 
many  others  of  the  female  portion  of 
the  city   contingent — bankeresses  and 
directresses,    inhabiting   lovely    places 
at  Clapham  and   Boehampton,   accus- 
tomed to  all  the  luxury  that  wealth  can 
command ;  and,  certainly  not  least  in 
his  own  estimation  or  that  of  the  fami- 
ly, came  Viscount  Podager,  a  handsome, 
^-haired    lad    of    nineteen,     in  ^  the 
Guards,  and  a  good  example  of  the  gild- 
ed youth  of  the  period. 

From  one  and  all  of  these  mighty 
personages,  Grace  received  marked 
kindness  and  consideration.  The  re- 
gard for  family  credit,  which  made  them 
nJly  round  their  relative,  would  have 
induced  them  to  be  gracious  to  the 
young  lady  placed  under  her  charge, 
even  if  Miss  Middleham  had  been  plain, 
poor,  aud  uninteresting ;  but  when  they 
found  in  the  heiress  a  very  pretty  girl, 
of  simple,  modest  manners,  some  oif 
them  were  almost  effusive  in  their  de- 
monstration of  affection  and  delight, 
^y  some  she  was  estimated  to  be  want- 
ing in  style,  which  was  anything  but  a 
^wback,  inasmuch  as  it  would  give 
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titles  to  practical  use,  by  lending  them 
out  in  the  city,  for  a  consideration — 
loitered  round  the  grounds,  and  admir- 
ed the  glorious  breezy  common,  bask- 
ing in  the  westering  sunlight ;  no  round- 
ly-turned episcopal  legs  tripped  tightly 
over  the  clo8e-«hayen  sward.  Money 
was  represented  rather  than  rank — the 
combined  efforts  of  a  dozen  of  the 
guests  would  have  shaken  the  credit  of 
the  Bank  of  England — intellect  put  in 
its  appearance  in  the  persons  of  vari- 
ous strange  professors  of  literature  and 
science ;  religion  was  to  the  fore  in  di- 
vers smug  and  greasy,  albeit  shining, 
lights  of  non-established  churches. 

Even  the  worthy  vestals,  Miss  Mar- 
tha and  Miss  Fanny,  contributed  to  the 
building  up  of  Mrs.  James,  by  giving 
two  or  three  festive  little  tea-parties, 
in  their  rooms  in  South  Audley  Street, 
and  by  placing  tickets  for  the  Royal 
Society  lectures  at  Grace's  disposal. 

Was  the  heiress,  the  centre  of  all 
these  attentions  and  attractions,  pleased 
by  their  novelty,  and  happy  in  herself  ? 
The  first  part  of  the  question  must  be 
answered  in  the  affirmative,  but  there 
are  grave  doubts  as  regards  the  latter. 
Young,  unsophisticated,  easily  impress- 
ed and  grateful  for  all  the  kindness 
shown  to  her,  Grace,  in  this  her  first 
season,  might  have  been  supremely  hap- 
py, but  for 

Tlie  mven  which  ever  croak'd  by  her  ride, 
Kept  watch  and  ward,  kept  watch  aud  ward. 

Mrs.  Crutchley  had  not  forgotten  the 
conversation  held  with  Mr.  Heath  at 
their  last  interview  at  her  little  rooms 
in  Ebury  Street;  and  though  she  was 
grateful  for  the  efforts  made  by  her 
family,  she  knew  that  her  interests 
would  be  better  served  by  plapng  the 
game  of  one  who,  as  he  had  frequently 
proved,  had  the  power  of  being  of  ma- 
terial use  to  her.  Under  Harriet 
Crutchley's  skilful  manipulation,  the  at- 
tentions which  Miss  Middleham  receiv- 
ed, the  compliments  paid  her,  the  inte- 
rest which  she  excited,  lost  all  their 
charm  and  glamour.  To  her  wealth, 
and  not  to  herself,  were  all  these  atten- 
tions paid  ;  on  the  banker's  heiress,  not 
on  the  ingenuoiis  debutante,  was  all  this 
devotion  lavished.  Aecording  to- the 
teaching  of  this  deep-scheming  woman 
of  the  world,  the  great  ladies  of  soei^e- 


ty,  who  received  Miss  Middleham  with 
more  than  usual  cordiality,  and  exert- 
ed th^nselves  in  making  their  evenings 
agi*eeable  to  her,  were  merely  animated 
by  a  desire  to  secure  her  for  their  sona 
or  brothers ;  the  pretty  things  said  to 
her  apparently  so  spontaneously,  were 
the  result  of  oool  calculation  with  a  de- 
fined object  ;•  none  of  the  men  who  paid 
her  court  but  had  beforehand  possessed 
themselves  of  the  contents  of  her  uncle's 
will,  .and  formed  a  close  valuation  of 
her  fortune. 

A  sad  view  of  life,  indeed,  to  be  con- 
stantly presented  before  a  young  girl's 
mind.  No  wonder  that  Grace  Middle- 
ham began  to  look  with  a  jaundiced 
eye  upon  what  she  had  at  first  consider- 
ed so  delightful.  Np  wonder  that  on 
the  *'  off  nights,"  when  there  were  no 
entertainments  to  go  to,  she  feared  to 
be  dull  and  dispirited  under  the  reao- 
tion  which  might  set  in.  And  yet 
those  '^  off  nights "  proved  to  Grace 
more  pleasant  than  the  grandest  recep- 
tion, or  the  gayest  ball ;  for  thanks  to 
Mrs.  Crutchley's  management,  they 
were  invested  ¥nth  a  charm  of  their 
own. 


CHAPTER  XVin. 

THE   "LADY   OF   QUALTTT "  FULFILS 
HEB   MISSION. 

To  the  man  whose  organs  of  philo- 
progenitiveness  are  largely  developed, 
and  to  the  general  lover  of  his  species, 
the  enclosure  of  the  Regent's  Park  is  a 
pretty  sight  on  a  fine  summer's  day. 
Hundreds  of  small  children,  untamed 
by  School  Board  infiuence,  disport 
themselves  upon  its  green  sward,  making 
the  air  ring  with  rippling  laughter  and 
ear-piercing  shrieks ;  the  smooth  sheet 
of  ornamental  water  is  covered  with 
swiftly  shooting  canoes,  or  larger  boats, 
in  which  young^  men  ^  row  the  ribboned 
fair;"  further  afield  cricket  is  being 
played,  and  further  still,  as  far  removed 
from  the  rest  as  possible,  young  couples 
are  walking  up  and  down,  so  engrossed 
with  each  other,  as  to  be  impervious 
alike  to  the  envy  or  the  ridicule  whidi 
they  may  occasion. 

Amongst  these  groups,  one  fine  June 
evening,    Mr.    Heath    found    lums^ 
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ilj  strolUog,  surveying  them  with 
ablaod  compassioiiy  which  from  time 
to  time  expressed  itself  in  his  curling 
iips  and  uplifted  eyebrows.  That  peo- 
ple might  be  married  under  stress  of 
circomstances  he  knew  from  experience ; 
that  when  a  man  could  obtain  property 
and  position  by  taking  himself  a  wife, 
it  was  his  interest  to  do  so,  he  was 
ready  to  allow;  but  that  two  young 
people  of  opposite  sexes,  such  as  he  saw 
before  him,  obviously  of  straitened 
means,  should,  under  ihe  influence  of  a 
personal  attachment,  be  induced  to 
comnut  matrimony,  and  thus  further 
impair  their  resources,  and  bring  upon 
their  devoted  heads  an  accumulation  of 
hitherto  unknown  miseries,  was  a  prob- 
lem the  solution  of  which  was  beyond 
his  ken.  Now  and  again  a  shadow 
of  disappointment  would  cross  his  face 
when,  arriving'"1at  the  northern  end  of 
the  gravel  walk  which  he  was  patroll- 
ing, he  looked  up  and  down  the  bound- 
ary road,  and  saw  no  trace  of  the  person 
he  was  expecting ;  and  when,  in  response 
to  a  touch  upon  his  shoulder,  he  turned 
round  and  found  himself  in  the  presence 
of  Mrs.  Crutehley,  his  greeting  was 
harder  and  more  formal  than  usual. 

"  You  are  late,  Harriet,"  he  said.  "  I 
used  to  think  you  wer^  the  only  woman 
who  knew  the  meaning  of  business 
and  the  value  of  time;  but  you  seem 
to  have  forgotten  both.  You  must  not 
let  your  fashionable  friends  induce  you 
to  give  up  your  most  important  charac- 
teristic" 

Mrs.  Crutchley  was  not  one  whit 
upset  by  this  exhibition  6f  annoyance. 
"You  must  not  be  angry,  Greorge," 
she  said,  quietly.  "You  know,  that 
though  I  manage  to  make  most  things 
go  as  I  please,  I  am  not  entirely  my 
own  mistress,  and  I  had  some  difficulty 
in  inducing  our  young  friend  to  dispense 
with  my  attendance  on  her  afternoon 
drive;  besides,  from  Eaton  Square  to 
these  remote  regions  is  a  long  drive; 
and  aa  I  did  not. choose  the  footman, 
who  gave  the  address  to  my  cabman,  to 
know  whither  I  was  bound,  I  had  to 
oome  by  a  somewhat  circuitous* route." 

When  there  was  no  necessity  for 
aimr,  Mr.  Heath  was  easily  mollified. 
^  1  chose  these  '  regions,'  as  you  call 
the&i,"  he  said  with  a  smile,  '*  because 
tfaey  are  rem<^    and  there  is  little 


chance  of  our  conversation  being  inter- 
rupted. I  am  obliged  to  come  to  your 
house  so  bften  that  it  is  best  I  should 
not  visit  there  when  there  is  no  absolute 
occasion,  and  a  secret  conference  held 
there  between  you  and  me  might  have 
aroused  some  suspicion.  We  could 
have  met  in  Kensington  Gardens,  but 
there  we  should  probably  have  been  seen 
by  some  of  your  friends,  while  the  fools 
who  are  philandering  here,"  looking 
round  upon  them  with  great  contempt, 
"^cannot  possibly  know  anything  of 
either  of  us." 

"They  seem  very  happy,  Greorge," 
said  Mrs.  Crutchley,  after  a  moment's 
pause,  in  which  her  thoughts  had  flashed 
back  to  the  time  when  she  was  Harriet 
Staunton,  and  had  a  tenderness  for  the 
rector  ;  "  I  am  not  sure  that  one  ought 
not  to  envy  them." 

'^  If,  when  you  are  listening  to  Patti 
to-night,  or,  eating  plovers'  eggs  in 
Belgrave  Square,  you  will  fancy  these 
wretches  sleeping  in  garrets  or  under 
counters  after  a  meal  of  cheese  and 
onions,  you  will  have  no  doubt  at  all  on 
the  matter,"  said  Heath.  ^'  This  sounds 
well  for  the  pursuit  in  which  you  are 
engaged.  You  are  pleading  the  cause  of 
honest  virtue  so  well  that  you  are  act- 
ually becoming  inoculated  with  its  senti- 
ments ;  and  this  brings  me  to  the  reason 
of  our  meeting.  How  does  the  cause  of 
honest  virtue  prosper  ?" 

"  Almost  as  well  as  you,  its  excellent 
representative,  could  wish,"  said  Mrs. 
Crutchley.  "The  watch  that  I  have 
kept  day  and  night  over  our  young 
friend  has  been  wearisome,  but,  from 
one  point  of  view,  decidedly  advan- 
tageous." 

"When  we  talked  over  this  matter  at 
your  rooms  in  Ebury  Street,  we  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  though  Miss  Middle- 
ham  had  a  will  of  her  own,  she  would 
be  found  tractable  if  properly  handled. 
Has  the  result  proved  that  we  were 
right?" 

"Tolerably  right,"  said  Mrs.  Crutch- 
ley ;  "  her  will  was  stronger  than  I  had 
imagined;  but  so  was  the  rest  of  her 
character ;  and  the  extra  sensitiveness, 
which  I  did  not  think  she  possessed, 
has  been  my  best  aid  in  making  progress 
with  her. " 

"  You  have  worked  in  the  manner  we 
determined  on?"  asked  Heath. 
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"Exactly,"  said  Mrs.  Crutchley. 
"  Never  was  there  anyone  more  innocent 
and  enthusiastic — ^never  anyone  whose 
illusions  have  been  more  completely 
dispelled. " 

*''  I  don't  mix  much  in  the  fashionable 
world,  as  you  know,"  said  Heath,  "  and 
I  have  had  but  little  opportunity  of 
speaking  to  you ;  but  from  what  I  hear, 
the  girl  has  been  a  success." 

<^  An  undoubted  success,"  said  Mrs. 
Crutchley ;  "  admitted  even  by  those 
whose  interest  it  is  to  deny  it.  This 
has  been  the  result  partly  of  my  man- 
agement, but  principally  of  her  own 
good  looks  and  charm  of  manner.  She 
is  ladylike  naturally,  you  see,  George, 
and  thereby  stands  out  in  striking  con- 
trast against  the  girls  of  the  present 
day,  who,  for  the  most  part,  are  slangy 
or  artificial." 

"The  knowledge  that  she  was  an  heir- 
ess has  not  stood  in  her  way,  1  imagine," 
said  Heath.  "  Some  men  in  the  city 
were  saying  yesterday  that  Lord  Ac- 
crington  had  proposed  for  her,  and  been 
rejected.     Is  that  so  ?  " 

"Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Crutchley,  "that 
is  quite  true.  He  was  number  four,  to 
say  nothing  of  those  who  have  not  yet 
been  able  to  screw  their  courage  to  the 
sticking  place,  or  are  waiting  for  an  op- 
portunity of  declaring  themselves." 

"  Four,  eh  ? "  said  Heath,  smiling 
grimly.  "  Your  aristocratic  fish  are 
hungry,  and  bit  freely,  Harriet.  There 
is  no  false  modesty  about  them — coro- 
net and  title,  ancient  ancestry,  blue 
blood,  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  going,  go- 
ing, gone  I  " 

"  Only  the  present  generation, 
George,"  said  Mrs.  Crutchley.  "  Lord 
Accriugton's  father  was  the  proudest 
man  that  ever  lived,  and  would  have 
starved — did  almost  starve  down  at  the 
family  place  in  Lancashire,  where  he 
lived  from  year's  end  to  year's  end,  with- 
out seeing  a  soul — sooner  than  repair 
his  fortune  by  a  mesalliance  in  a  second 
marriage." 

"  It  is  certain  then  that  he  transmit- 
ted none  of  the  family  pdde  to  his  son," 
said  Heath,  "who  is  always  cadging 
about  the  city,  hanging  on  to  anyone 
with  the  reputation  of  having  a  good 
thing  in  hand,  scraping  acquaintance 
with  capitalists,  acting  as  director  of 
any  newly-started  company,  no  matter 


how  unlikely  to  succeed,  provided  he 
gets  his  qualification  shares  gratis,  and 
his  attendance  fees  paid  with  tolerable 
regularity.  You  knew  all  this  about 
him,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"  I  had  heard  something  of  it,"  said 
Mrs.  Crutchley,  "and  understanding  at 
once  the  object  of  his  assiduous  attention, 
had  little  difficulty  in  warning  Grace 
against  him." 

"  Then  the  viscount's  coronet  was 
not  sufficient  bait  ?  "  said  Heath.  "  Your 
hold  upon  unsophisticated  innocence 
must  have  been  strong,  Harriet" 

"  Better  coronets  than  Lord  Accring- 
ton's  might  have  been  for  the  asking," 
said  Mrs.  Crutchley,  placidly ;  "  coronets 
with  strawberry  leaves  in  place  of  gilt 
ball.  But  I  will  do  the. girl  justice,  and 
say  that  it  has  not  been  entirely  my 
teaching  which  has  kept  her  firm  in  her 
purpose,  and  working  in  the  way  in 
which  we  should  desire.  Once  con- 
vinced that  she  was  marked  down  as 
the  prey  of  fortune-hunters,  her  natural 
pride  soon  came  to  her  aid,  and,  banish- 
ing timidity,  made  her  regard  every 
polite  action  as  an  insult,  and  each  ut- 
terer  of  a  pleasant  speech  as  a  covert 
foe." 

"  Li  such  a  society  as  she  has  lived 
with  she  must  have  had  a  pleasant  time, 
then  ! "  muttered  Heath. 

'^  It  was  almost  affecting  to  see  her 
under  the  process.  Hardened  and  cal- 
lous as  she  may  become,  full  of  that 
worldly  knowledge  of  which  we  are  so 
proud,  and  which  so  effectually  sears 
and  blights  the  early  shoots  of  freshness 
and  sentiment  in  our  souls,  she  will  be 
happier  even  so  than  if  in  her  girlish 
folly  she  had  been  permitted  to  marry 
a  titled  scamp,  who  would  have  wrecked 
her  fprtune,  and  broken  her  heart" 

"  You  speak  warmly,  Harriet"  said 
Heath,  surveying  her  with  curiosity. 
"  What  do  you  think  now  would  be 
Miss  Middleham's  future  fate,  suppose 
she  were  to  make  the  marriage  to- 
wards which  she  is  being  so  skilfully 
urged  ?  " 

"  Not  half  so  bad  as  you  might  im- 
agine, George,"  said  Mrs.  Crutchley, 
earnestly.  ^  You  are  a  hard  man,  ac- 
customed to  fight  for  yourself  from 
your  birth,  and,  on  that  account,  keep* 
ing  a  sharp  look-out  on  the  main  chance ; 
so  long  as  you  are  thus  striving,  it  would 
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be,  I  know,  impofisible  for  anyone  to 
come  between  you  and  the  object  of 
joar  existence  —  the  acquisition  of 
wealth  and  position  —  but  I  firmly  be- 
lieve  that  if  that  object  were  once  at- 
tained, as  it  would  be  in  your  marriage 
to  a  rich  girl,  you  would  give  up  all 
TOUT  excitement  and  irritability,  and 
desire  nothing  better  than  to  settle 
down,  and  be  known  for  the  future  as 
a  clever,  though  lazy,  member  of  Par- 
liament, whose  wife  and  whose  dinners 
were  alike  irreproachable." 

**  Certainly,  Harriet,  you  have  prog- 
Dosticated  for  me  a  future  very  differ- 
ent to  any  I  have  ever  anticipated," 
said  Heath,  with,  what  was  most  unu- 
sual to  him,  a  real  hearty  laugh.  <*  But 
tell  me  what,  so  far  as  Miss  ^liddleham 
is  ooncemed,  are  my  chances  of  enjoy- 
ing this  almost  pastoral  bliss ;  for,  of 
course,  when  Parliament  was  not  in 
session,  I  should,  according  to  your  no- 
tion, be  resident  on  my  land— « 

'  A  lord  of  fat  prize  oxen  and  of  sheep, 
A  raiser  of  huge  melons  and  of  phies, 
A  patron  of  some  thirty  charities, 
A  pamphleteer  on  guano  and  on  grain, 
A  quarter-sessions  cluiirman,  abler  none/ 

Good  heavens,  what  a  prospect !  " 

"  Depend  upon  it,  you  would  enjoy 
such  a  haven,  after  all  the  storms  and 
struggles  of  business,"  said  Mrs. 
Crutchley ;  "  and  as  for  your  chances  of 
reaching  it  through  Miss  Middleham, 
they  are,  I  think,  pretty  good." 

^You  said  that  Lord  Accrington 
made  number  four  on  the  rejected  list. 
Is  it  fair  to  ask  who  were  the  others  ?  " 

**I  do  not  see  any  great  harm  in 
telling  you,"  said  Mrs.  Crutchley.  "  The 
first  was,  of  opurse,  an  Irishman  and  a 
captain.  His  name  was  Macmanus, 
though  I  don't  suppose  you  ever  heard 
of  hiuL,  as  he  lives  in  Ireland,  and  only 
visits  London  periodically,  when  he 
brings  over  the  horses,  which  he  breeds, 
for  mJc." 

^  Then  he  hadn't  much  opportunity 
of  pressing  his  suit  ?  "  said  Heath,  with 
a  smile. 

**  Much  opportunity  ?  "  repeat.ed  Mrs. 
Crutchley.  '^  He  dined  here  one  night, 
brought  by  Lord  Podager,  who  had 
met  him  at  the  last  Punchestown  races, 
called  the  next  day,  and  actually  took 
advantage  of  my  being  called  out  of  the 
room  to  propose  to  Grace." 
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That    was    sharp    practice,"   said 
Heath. 

**  It  was  the  best  thing  that  could  have 
happened  for  our  purjwse,"  said  Mrs. 
Crutchley.  **0f  course,  the  man  got 
an  answer  such  as  even  be  could  not 
mistake ;  but  the  poor  girl  was  horribly 
outraged  and  indignant,  and  far  more 
readily  disposed  to  believe  in  my  views 
of  the  hollowness  and  deceit  of  the 
world  and  its  inhabitants,  than  bhe  hod 
been  when  I  first  strove  to  inculcate 
them." 

"  And  the  other  two  ?  " 

**  The  other  two  followed  speedily. 
The  first  was  Lord  Orme— a  sedate, 
middle-aged  man,  who,  I  believe,  utter 
his  tepid  fashion,  was  really  in  love  with 
Grace,  and  was  not  acted  on  by  pecuni- 
ary considerations;  and  Charley  Skirrow, 
whom  you  may  possibly  have  heard  of 
as  Sir  Charles  Skirrow,  a  young  scape- 
grace, who  has  lost  every  sixpence  he 
ever  possessed  on  the  turf." 

^  And  Miss  Middleham  would  have 
nothing  to  say  to  eitlier  of  them  ?  " 

"  Nothing,"  said  Mrs.  Crutchley; 
"she  refused  them  both,  point  blank. 
In  each  instance  she  thought  herself  in- 
sulted, though  such  was  not  her  feeling 
in  another  case,  which  had  the  same 
result." 

"  Ah,  ha  !  that  makes  a  fifth,"  8:iid 
Heath;  **you  only  mentioned  four  be- 
fore." 

"  And  I  ought  to  have  said  nothing 
about  this,"  said  Mrs.  Crutchley,  "  for 
it  can  be  scarcely  considered  a  propo- 
sal in  earnest,  though  the  proposer  was 
desperately  cut  up,  and  took  bis  refusal 
very  much  to  heart." 

**  Who  was  it,  Harriet  ? "  asked 
Heath. 

"  My  nephew.  Lord  Podager,"  said 
Mrs.  Crutchley ;  "  you  know  he  is  but 
a  boy,  only  nineteen,  but  he  is  very 
good-looking,  with  pleasant  ways  and 
manners.  He  was  kind  to  Grace,  and 
devoted  himself  to  her  when  she  first 
came  out,  and  I  have  every  reason  to 
believe  that  she  was  inclined  to  he  fond 
of  him ;  but  when  she  talked  to  me 
about  it,  I  pointed  out  to  her  the  folly 
of  an  alliance  with  a  man  younger  than 
herself,  and  gave  a  side  hint  that  it 
would  be  a  bad  return  for  all  Lady 
Waddledot's  kindness,  though  I  am  sure 
there   is   nothing  that  my  sister-in-law 
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would  like  better.  And  so  when  poor 
Podager  asked  her  to'  marry  him,  she 
told  him  not  to  be  a  silly  boy,  and  that 
they  would  always  be  good  friends,  and 
after  he  was  gone,  went  up  to  her  room 
and  cried  bitterly." 

''  Do  you  think  that  she  had  really  a 
tenderness  for  this  young  lord  ?  "  asked 
Heath,  after  a  pause,  and  with  more 
apparent  interest  than  he  had  hitherto 
shown. 

"  Not  in  the  least,"  replied  Mrs. 
Crutchley,  confidently.  "  But  she  had 
been  so  disgusted  with  the  coarse  bru- 
tality of  the  first  man,  with  the  calm 
business-like  proceeding  of  Lord  Orme 
and  with  the  unmistakable  intention  of 
Charley  Skirrow,  that  Podager's  gentle 
pleading,  and  frank  honest  manner, 
undoubtedly  touched  her.  Grace  Mid- 
dleham  has,  however,  as  you  remarked 
when  we  first  broached  the  subject, 
plenty  of  common  sense ;  she  never  once 
regarded  my  poor  young  nephew's  wild 
words  as  a  deliberate  proposal,  and 
when  she  had  given  vent  to  her  over- 
strained feelings,  and  as  they  say,  '  had 
her  cry  out,'  she  never  thought  of  him 
any  more,  save  in  that,  friendly  spirit, 
in  which,  as  she  had  told  him,  she  should 
always  regard  him." 

"  There  would  seem,  then,  to  be  no 
danger  from  any  one  near  at  hand," 
said  Heath.  "  I  suppose  we  may  take 
it  for  granted  that  none  of  those  long- 
haired romantic  students  at  Bonn  made 
any  impression  on  her  ?  " 

**  That  question  is  easily  answered," 
«aid  Mrs.  Crutchley  ;  "  if  they  had,  that 
natural  obstinacy  —  or  firmness  —  of 
hers,  would  have  asserted  itself,  when 
you  proposed  her  coming  to  London 
for  the  season;  and  I  should  never 
have  had  the  chance  of  undertaking  the 
very  responsible  position  which  you 
have  assigned  to  me." 

"  And  which  you  fill  with  such  perfect 
credit  to  yourself,  and  satisfaction  to  all," 
said  Heath,  gallantly.  "  By  the  way,  I 
suggested  that  you  should  look  after  her 
letters.  She  keeps  up  a  correspondence 
with  the  Sturm  household,  I  suppose  ?  " 

*^  She  writes,  now  and  again,  but  not 
frequently,  to  IViadame  Sturm.  But 
scarcely  a  week  passes  without  her 
sending  a  long  letter  to  a  Mrs.  Waller." 

"  Waller !"  repeated  Heath.  "  Who 
is  she  ?    I  don't  kuoW  the  name ! " 


^^I  made  a  casual  inquiry  on  that 
point  as  soon  as  I  noticed  the  regular- 
ity of  the  correspondence,"  said  IVTrs. 
Crutchley,  '^  and  Grace  told  me  frankly 
that  this  Mrs.  Waller  is  a  young  woman, 
a  kind  of  half-housekeeper^  half-oom- 
panion,  to  Madame  Sturm,  who  as  you 
learned  from  the  professor,  and  from 
her  own  complaints,  is  an  invalid,  or 
what  is  worse,  a  hypochondriac." 

"That  is,  then,  where  our  young 
friend  finds  an  outlet  for  her  feeling's," 
said   Heath,  with  a  grim   smile.   ''"I'll 
warrant  the  letters  which  Mrs.  WaUer 
receives  are  filled  with  violent  denun- 
ciations or  compressed  cynicism,  such 
as   must  make  that  doubtless  worthy 
woman  feel  very  uncomfortable.  There 
is  no  reason  to  discourage  the  WaUer 
correspondence.     And  so,"   he  ad^ed, 
drawing  himself  up,  and  speaking  as 
though    more  at  ease.     ^  You    think 
those  shoals  and  quicksands  which  be- 
set us  at  the  outset  of  our  voyage  have 
been  avoided,  and  that  our  course  majr 
now  be  looked  on  as  tolerably  clear  ?  '* 

"  I  do,"  said  Mrs.  Crutchley,  earnest- 
ly. '^I  am  certain  that  the  measures 
taken  have  had  the  desired  effect,  and 
have  been  successful,  even  sooner  than 
we  could  have  anticipated.  Fortune 
has  favored  us  in  more  ways  than  one ; 
in  sending  a  set  of  suitors,  who  were 
all  calculated  exactly  to  bear  out  the 
necessity  for  the  caution  which  I  had 
impressed  upon  Grace,  and,  than  whom 
there  could  have  been  no  stronger  con- 
trasts to  the  ideal  upon  whom  I  have 
always  dwelt;  and  in — ^in — " 

"  Don't  hesitate,"  said  Heath.  "  Say 
what  is  in  your  mind ! " 

"  Well,  then,  frankly,  in  fitting  you 
so  admirably  for  the  part  you  have  un- 
dertaken. Oh,  I  always  knew  you  to 
be  a  man  of  resource,  but  I  had  no  idea 
that  you  were  so  Protean  as  you  have 
proved  yourself,"  said  Mrs.  Crutchley. 

Her  companion  affected  no  recogni- 
tion of  the  compliment,  save  so  much  as 
a  nod  might  imply.  For  a  few  mo- 
ments  he  walked  by  her  side  without 
speaking;  then  he  suddenly  stopped, 
and  said — "  Is  it  ripe  yet  ?  I  am  un- 
accustomed to  play  a  waiting  game,  and 
confess  that  it  bores  me,  even  when  the 
stake  is  of  such  magnitude.  That  hal* 
cyon  period  of  M.  P.-ship,  and  cattle 
breeding,   about   which  you   spoke  so 
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eatlmsiiistically,  Harriet,  bas  not  come 
ttpoB  me  yet,  I  fear,  and  I  hate  inaction 
and  suspense.*' 

^  Ton  most  wait  a  little  longer,"  said 
Mrs.  Cratchley,  qtiietlj.  "Your  own 
intuition  will  tell  you  when  and  how  to 
speak.  Bat,  remember,  all  the  ground 
that  has  been  gained  may  be  lost  in  a 
moment  by  a  false  move,  a  premature 
avowaL  The  girl,  clear-headed  and 
s&ong-minded  though  she  may  be,  is 
stiU  a  girl,  timid  by  nature,  and  now 
with  all  her  suspicions  aroused.  Once 
let  her  be  really  frightened,  or  worse 
rtill,  give  her  an  inkling  that  she  has 
been  made  a  fool  or  a  tool  of,  and  your 
chance  is  gone  for  ever." 

'^Tou  may  trust  me,"  Heath  replied. 
**  I  have  worked  too  long  and  too  pati- 
en^y  to  run  any  hazaxd,  now,  when 
nicoess  seems  almost  within  reach.  Be- 
rldes,"  he  added,  with  a  light  laugh, 
**  patting  myself  aside,  I  swear  I  have 
60  much  admiration  for  the  manner  in 
which  you  have  carried  out  your  part 
of  the  programme,  that  I  would  not 
risk  spoiling  it  for  the  sake  of  a  little 
personal  inconvenience.  Now,  gb  home, 
Harriet,  take  this  envelope  with  you, 
and  be  careful  of  it.  It  is  not  my  habit 
to  pay  on  account,  but  you  have  done 
your  work  splendidly,  and  when  the 
prize  is  gained,  there  will  be  still  some- 
thmg  to  come  to  you.  To-morrow  night 
is  one  of  your  blanks,  is  it  not  ?  Then 
you  may  expect  me  about  nine  I " 

He  pressed  a  letter  into  her  hand, 
lifted  his  hat,  and  turning  on  his  heel, 
sauDtered  slowly  down  the  path  ;  while 
M«-  Cratchley  made  her  way  in  the 
opposite  direction. 

The  reason  why  the  "off  nights,"  when 
there  were  no  ball  invitations,  or  she 
felt  herself  too  fatigued  or  otherwise 
unwilling  to  go  out,  were  prized  by 
Oiace  Middleham,  was  that  tJiey  were 
almost  always  spent  in  Mr.  Heath's 
*<)c>ety.  At  first  the  bank  manager 
I^eaded  the  necessity  of  conferring  with 
^  heiress,  and  the  impossibility,  in 
the  multiplidty  of  his  engagements,  of 
^o^Jig  any  other  time;  but  gradually 
^  disposed  with  this  pretext,  and  he 
««nie  regularly  on  every  evening  when 
ke  knew  that  Grace  and  Mrs.  Crutchley 
were  to  be  found  at  home,  and  alone. 
Jt  was  not  for  want  of  invitation  that 
ne  did  not  frequently  attend  the  enter- 


tainments in  Eaton  Place,  or  escort  the 
ladies  to  the  opera  or  other  public  amuse- 
ments ;  but  these  invitations  he  inva- 
riably declined,  excusing  himself  on  the 
ground  that  his  hard  work  enjoined  on 
him  the  necessity  of  keeping  early 
hours.  This  whoJesome  sanitary  rule 
was,  however,  entirely  ignored  by  liim 
when  he  had  Grace  to  himself,  for  Mrs. 
Crutchley  counted  as  nothing — ^taktng 
the  opportunity,  as  she  always  did,  of 
making  up  for  the  long  weary  hours 
which  she  was  compelled  to  pass  de- 
prived of  her  natural  rest,  by  sleeping 
soundly  in  her  easy  chair  as  soon  as  her 
teardispensing  duties  were  at  an  end. 
And  while  she  alept,  the  girl — over 
whom  she  was  supposed  to  be  keeping 
watch — sat  entranced,  listening  to  such 
language  as  she  had  never  heard  before, 
and  drinking  it  in  with  greedy  ears. 
It  was  not  '*love-making  "  in  the  ordi- 
nary acceptation  of  the  term:  never 
once  did  Heath  declare  his  hope  of 
winning  her,  who  in  her  secret  soul 
must  have  allowed  herself  only  too 
willing  to  be  won.  He  was  her  servant, 
her  slave,  the  minister  to  her  wishes. 
Hitherto,  before  seeing  her-— for  he  did 
not  reckon,  and  scarcely  ever  alluded  to, 
their  accidental  meeting  at  the  school 
— ^he  had  passed  the  first  portion  of  his 
life  in  promoting  her  welfare,  and  he 
only  hoped  to  be  permitted  to  devote 
the  remainder  of  his  days  to  the  same 
service.  And  Grace  listened ;  contrast- 
ing, with  what  result  may  be  easily 
guessed,  the  persons  with  whom  her 
time  was  ordinarily  spent,  their  insen- 
sate frivolity,  their  meaningless  at- 
tempts at  humor,  their  coarse  and 
reckless  manners,  and  their  slang  equiv- 
ocal conversation,  with  the  constant 
kindness,  the  unobtrusive  devotion,  the 
deep  old-friend-like  interest,  all  pervad- 
ed by  thorough  respect — ^that  great^t 
compliment  payable  to  a  woman  in  the 
present  day — which  marked  this  man's 
every  thought  and  deed  and  word. 
Every  note  in  the  gamut  of  human  feel- 
ing was  at  his  command,  and  was  sound- 
ed by  him  with  the  greatest  delicacy. 
It  must  be  impossible,  Grace  thought, 
to  doubt  the  real  nature  of  a  passion, 
the  very  existence  of  which  was  so  rig- 
orously suppressed.  The  men  who  had 
sought  her  hand  for  their  own  base 
purposes  had  loudly  proclaimed  their 
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love  ;  but  he,  whose  every  action  tended 
to  her  good,  who  might  be  said  almost 
to  have  a  claim  upon  her  for  benefits  con- 
ferred,  be  remained  silent ;  and  all  that 
she  had  to  go  by,  all  that  her  heart  fed 
upon  in  the  watches  of  the  night,  wh(in 
all  his  words  were  eagerly  passed  in 
review  before  her,  were  certain  expres- 
sions, half  avowed,  half  betrayed,  yet 
all  tending  to  her  pride  and  happiness. 
The  game  had  been  played  boldly,  yet 
with  delicate  dexterity;  and  it  was 
scarcely  to  be  wondered  at  that  a  young 
girl — ignorant  of  life,  with  no  compan- 
ion but  a  greedy,  interested  stranger, 
her  position  obscure,  her  wealth  mak- 
ing her  an  object  of  calculated  attention 
to  every  one — should  turn  to  the  one 
being  whose  kindness  seemed  to  have 
no  trace  of  self,  more  especially  when 
that  one  was  a  handsome  and  fascinating 
man,  whom  duty  alone  seemed  to  hold 
off  from  declaring:  his  affection  for  her  ? 

The  London  season  was  beginning  to 
wane,  and  Anne  was  hoping  to  hear 
news  of  Grace's  speedy  return.  Grace's 
communications  had  been  less  lengthy 
recently,  and  the  interval  between  the 
receipt  of  each  had  been  longer,  greatly 
to  the  Frau  Professorin's  annoyance, 
for  the  old  lady  loved  to  hear  chatty 
details  of  all  the  gay  doings  in  town. 

"  Come,  you've  got  a  long  one  at 
last,  Waller !  "  said  Madame  Sturm  one 
morning,  as  the  servant  handed  Anne  a 
thick  packet  in  the  well-known  hand. 

There  was  plenty  of  chat,  but  little 
interest,  save  in  the  concluding  para- 
graph, which  ran  thus  : — 

"  And  now,  my  dearest  Anne,  I  have 
kept  my  great  surprise  till  the  last,  and 
find  I  have  left  myself  but  little  room 
to  write  it.  I  am  engaged,  Anne ;  and 
to  some  one  yOu  know — to  my  dear 
uncle's  faithful  friend^  and  our  Hamp- 
stead  acquaintance,  ]Sir.  Heath !  " 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

IN  THE   9ANK    PARXOR. 

Fine  times  these  for  Mr.  Heath — 
rich,  rare,  prosperous  times — all  his 
wishes  seemed  to  have  met  half  way, 
and  everything  he  touched  appeared  to 
turn  to  gold.  There  is  a  French 
proverb  to  the  effect  that  those  who  are 
lucky  at  play  are  unlucky  in  love ;  but 


whether  it  was  that  Mr.  Heath,  was 
thoroughly  British,  or  for  whatever 
other  reason,  tlie  saying  had  no  beafing 
upon  him.  Not  that'  he  ever  gambled, 
however,  save  that  gambling  and  doing 
business  in  the  City  are  now  c6nvertibie 
terms ;  and  in  both  his  speculatio  nd  in 
love  and  in  the  City,  Mr.  Heath  had 
been  extraordinary  fortunate. 

That  was  what  was  said  about  -  his 
love  speculation  in  the  West-end,  only 
stronger  words  were  employed  when  it 
became  rumoured — and  it  was  strange 
how  soon  the  report  got  abioad — ^that 
Miss  Middleham,  old  Middleham's  heir- 
ess, don't  you  know  (banker  fellow  that 
was  killed  down  in  the  city),  girl  that  Jim 
Crutchley's  widow  dragons  and  lives 
with :  the  catch  of  the  season,  and  all 
that  kind  of  thing — was  engaged,  and 
everybody  wanted  to  know  to  whom. 
They  said,  "  To  who  ?  "  but  when  you 
are  looked  after  by  Burke  and  Debrett, 
you  need  not  trouble  about  Linley 
Murray.  All  sorts  6f  people  were 
suggested  by  the  men  who  had  proposed 
and  been  rejected,  and  who,  with  the 
impossibility  of  reticence  with  which 
some  men  are  afflicted,  had  been  the 
round  of  their  acquaintance,  and,  sweai"- 
ing  each  one  individually  to  secrecy, 
had  taken  the  whole  of  society  into 
confidence.  They  must  have  plucked 
up  a  spirit  and  gone  in  again,  their 
respective  backers  thought.  Captain 
Macmanus  hjippened  to  be  in  town 
again,  when  the  news  got  wind,  having 
arrived  from  Ballvtattersal  with  half-a- 
dozen  very  promising  little  Galloways, 
which,  duly  hogged  and  docked,  might 
be  converted  into  polo-ponies,  and  bring 
in  sufficient  to  carry  their  vendor  on  to 
the  hunting  season.  The  blue-faced 
majors,  and  other  cheery  veterans  of 
the  Hibernian  cohorts,  pluckily  fighting- 
through  existence  with  the  highest 
spirits  conipatible  with  the  smallest 
means,  heard  of  the  rumor  of  Miss 
Middleham's  engagement  from  wealthier 
friends,  members  of  the  Rag  or  the 
Junior;  and  a  delighted  whisper  ran 
round  St.  Alban's  Place,  and  the  neigh- 
boring quarter,  that  Mac  had  taken  heart 
of  grace  to  cast  his  line  again,  and  had 
landed  his  fish.  The  friends  of  Lord 
Orme,  if  less  demonstrative,  were  cer- 
tainly not  less  hopeful;  and  one  of 
them    venturing   to  oongratulate    that 
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orfnarily  calm  and  polished  nobleman,  > 
m  tlfee  nuddle  of  a  rubber  at  the  Port-  • 
land,  caused  him  to  lose  the  odd  trick 
and  the  game.  As  for  Sir  Charles! 
Skirrow,  his  friends,  who  called  them- 
selves his  *^  pals,"  went,  as  thej  express- 
ed i%  ^*  all  over  the  place  like  the 
pattern  of  the  carpet,"  declared  that  it 
must  be  he  >7ho  had  succeeded  in 
^  polling  oS,"  the  prize  ;  and  magnums 
of  ^'  fizz  "  were  emptied  in  the  classical- 
ly simple  coffee-room  of  Rammer's, 
in  Conduit  Street,  over  which  speeches 
were  delivered  aboanding  in  the  expres- 
»oa  of  that  gratitude  which  is  said  to 
be  a  recognition  of  favors  to  come. 

Wlien  it  was  discovered  who  wa^ 
really  the  man,  there  was  a  good  deal 
of  astonishment,  and  not  a  little  dismay. 
Most  of  the  people  ranking  amongst 
Miss  Middleham's  intimate  acquaint- 
ances, with  whom  her  time  had  been 
chiefly  passed,  had  never  met  Mr.  Heath, 
who  eschewed  **  society,"  and  had  never 
even  heard  of  him.  *^Who  was  this 
fellow?"  they  asked  each  other  with 
vacuous  grins.  Nobody  knew  anything ' 
about  him  ;  he  didn't  belong  to  this  or 
that  club ;  he  was  never  seen  in  society ; 
they  supposed  he  must  be  some  cad,  don't 
you  know,  who  had  fetched  the  girl 
somehow;  bat  they  could  not  under- 
staod  how  he  had  got  over  Mrs.  Crutch- 
ley.  There  were  others,  however,  to 
whom  Heath  was  tolerably  well  known ; 
men  of  the  West-End  who  had  taken 
their  names  and  titles  into  the  city, 
pawning  them  for  early  allotment  of 
shares  to  be  speedily  quoted  at  a  premi- 
um, and  lending  them  in  exchange  for 
directors'  fees.  Men  of  all  ages  these, 
younger  brothers  of  dukes,  with  whiskers 
scarcely  fledged ;  members  sitting  in 
Parliament  for  Radical  constituencies, 
so  uncompromising  in  their  defiance  of 
oomiption  at  St.  Stephen's,  so  amenable 
to  pecuniary  influence  on  the  east  side 
of  Temple  Bar ;  grizzled,  military  and 
naval  veterans,  whose  K.C.B.-ships,  or 
other  titles  and  honors,  had  been  won 
either. at  the  point  of  the  sword  or  in 
dangerous  explorations  among  African 
savages  or  Arctic  snows,  and  who,  as 
i^orant  as  school-l)oys  of  all  practical 
sod  valuable  knowledge,  suffered  them- 
Mives  to  be  cajoled  by  needy  adven- 
turers and  mixed  up  with  disreputable 
UEain.    All  these  men  knew  Mr.  Heath, 


and  most  of  them  respected  htm,  for 
his  business  shrewdness  and  capacity 
were  indubitable;  and  he  was  alwav? 
ready  to  do  a  kind  action  and  Ut  irWe 
words  of  warning  or  advi<v,  prov^k-d 
that,  in  so  doing,  he  would  not  )i^  a 
loser,  and  that  the  recijiient  of  tl'r 
favor  was  a  person  whu^e  go*^l-wiil 
was  worth  cultivation.  llit-v  kri«.w 
how  high  his  reputation  5to«jd  amon^-; 
the  best  men  in  the  city,  and  h«>M'  it 
was  openly  concv^led  that  the  ip-t-tit  -u'> 
cess  which  Middl*' ham's  Bank  th»'n  en- 
joyed, and  the  profits  whicli  i:  r»'tiirn».*d  t-^ 
the  heires.%  were  due,  not  >(>  mwh  to  iM 
long-established  re-jpectiihiiity,  a.«  to  the 
skilful  manner  in  which  it  had  Im*!! 
worked  under  Mr.  Heath's  manair*'m»-nt, 
and  to  the  increase  in  the  bii^ine^s 
which  the  new  class  of  cu-^U^m'TS 
introduced  by  him  had  ocr'a^ion*-*!. 
The  fact  of  any  relationship,  however 
slight,  existing  between  h<;r?»elf  and  the 
manager  of  the  bank,  h:id  \i*ffn  <itn<ii- 
ously  concealed  by  Mrs.  Crnt'liI*  y : 
and  if  those  who  knew  how  faith: uliv 
the  heiress  had  been  84'rve*l  by  Mr. 
Heath,  felt  astonished  at  the  rcwaid 
which  she  was  al>out  to  b«.*stow  ui^.n 
him,  the  sentiments  merely  aros*'  from 
the  fact  that  their  experience  of  su«.a 
gratitude  had  been  limiterL 

It  was  that  very  dinta.>ie  for  80oie*y 
which  prevented  his  reco/rnition  ainon;j:-t 
the  dandies  forming  Mi^s  Middh-ham's 
court,  that  chiefly  contrihuted  to  ;:ive 
Mr.  Heath  the  hi^rh  f)0'»ition  which  he 
held  among  his  fellow  bankers,  aiid 
merchants,  and  men  of  bu-^iness.  He 
was  always  "  at  it,"  they  said,  always 
attending  to  his  work ;  and,  whereas 
the  late  Mr.  Mid<lleham,  althoui^h  of 
high  repute  for  business  habits  aiid 
qualifications,  was  accustomed  to  shirk 
work— occasionally  staying  down  for 
a  day  or  two  at  Lorldonford.  pottering 
amongst  his  gardeners,  or  lying  out  in 
his  punt  on  the  river,  under  the  shade 
of  the  overhanging  trees,  and  enjoying 
his  Horace— -his  successor  knew  no 
holiday ;  and  every  day,  save  when 
business,  from  time  to  time,  called  him 
abro.id  for  a  short  s]>ell,  was  to  1>e 
found  in  the  bank  parlor,  bri;rht,  clear- 
headed, and  accessible  to  all  who  rerjuir- 
ed  to  see  him.  He  was  never  absent 
from  the  bank,  and  seemed  to  concen- 
trate all  his  faculties  on  it.     A  score  of 
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schemes  and  yentures  were  brought 
before  him  every  week.  Some  of  them 
he  dismissed  at  once.  In  regard  to 
others,  he  threw  out  suggestions  which 
were  generally  eagerly  seized  by  their 
promoters ;  while,  in  a  very  few  in* 
stances,  he  went  deeply  into  calcula- 
tions and  statistics,  and,  in  a  very  short 
tmie,  became  the  ruling  spirit  of  the 
affair.  Not  less  powerful  because  all 
unknown  ;  his  name  was  never  seen  on 
any  board  of  direction,  though  he  had 
been  repeatedly  urged  to  give  it,  on 
the  representation  that  its  presence 
there  would  ensure  success  and  stability 
to  the  concern,  however  much  he  might 
be  interested  in  it;  nor  would  he 
publicly  avow  a  connection,  however 
remote,  with  anything  save  Middleham's 
bank.  That  he  was  influential  in  this 
or  that  company,  and  that  the  wire- 
pulling in  some  of  the  largest  financial 
undertakings  in  the  city  was  really 
done  by  him  was  freely  whispered  about; 
but  no  proof  was  ever  to  be  obtained,  and 
Mr.  Heath  was  never  to  be  found  in 
brokers'  ofRces,  at  shareholders'  meetr 
ings,  or  anywhere  indeed  save  in  the 
bank  parlor. 

There  had  been  a  good  deal  of  change 
throughout  the  whole  of  Middleham's 
since  IVIr  Heath,  in  his  position  of 
manager,  had  been  authorized  by  the 
trustees  to  do  as  he  pleased  in  all  things. 
In  the  first  place,  the  lives  of  the  cus- 
tomers were  infinitely  more  safe  ;  for 
butter-firkins  and  egg-crates  no  longer 
swung  in  mid-air  over  their  devoted 
heads — the  provision-merchant,  who 
lived  next  door,  having  died ;  and  Mr. 
Heath  had  acquired  the  lease  of  the 
premises,  with  the  view  to  the  installa- 
tion of  a  less  objectionable  neighbor. 
The  old-fashioned  air  of  quaintness, 
which  pervaded  the  entire  establishment, 
had  disappeared,  and  if  Hugh  Middle- 
ham  could  have  returned  to  life,  he 
would  scarcely  have  recognized  the 
scene  of  his  many  years'  labor.  The 
old  notched  ink-spotted  counter  had 
been  removed,  and  replaced  by  one 
radiant  with  polished  mahogany ;  the 
paying  and  receiving  clerks,  who  from 
the  waist  upwards  had  been  always 
exposed  to  view,  now  were  provided 
with  handsome  ground-glass  fixed 
screens,  behind  which  they  could  retire 
from   the  public  gaze.     The   appoint- 


ments throughout  were  novel  and  mod- 
ern, and  over  the  bullet  head  of  Rum- 
bold,  the  porter,  hung  the  sword  of 
Damocles,  in  the  shape  of  dismissal, 
unless  the  offices  were  kept  scrupulonslj 
clean.  The  new  class  of  customers 
introduced  by  Mr.  Heath,  consisting 
chiefiy  of  moneyed  relatives  of  the  West- 
end  aristocrats,  who  in  their  city  strug- 
gles sought  his  assistance  and  advice, 
would  have  been  alarmed  at  the  general 
dinginess  which  had  prevailed  for  so 
many  years ;  and  the  old  customers  had 
sense  enough  to  see  that  fresh  paint 
and  cleaned  windows  did  not  interfere 
with  the  solidity  of  the  bank,  or  the 
correct  keeping  of  their  accounts. 

The  staff  of  the  bank  remained 
pretty  much  as  it  had  been  in  Mr. 
Middleham's  time,  save  that  Mr.  Frod- 
sham  had  been  superannuated  on  a  small 
pension,  his  place  being  filled,  not  by 
anyone  selected  from  the  general  body 
of  clerks,  but  by  a  gentleman,  brought 
in  from  a  joint-stock  bank,  a  man  of 
great  sternness  and  attachment  to  dis- 
cipline, under  whose  rule  the  lives  of 
Mr.  Smowle  and  his  colleagues  were 
far  less  comfortable  than  they  had 
been.  The  surreptitious  sandwich  and 
sherry  consumption  had  been  done  away 
with,  the  period  of  absence  allowed  for 
the  mid-<lay  meal  had  been  considerably 
abridged,  and  those  who  were  laggards 
in  attendance,  not  merely  received  a 
remarkably  sharp  reprimand  from  Mr. 
Towser,  the  new  head-clerk,  but  were 
subjected  to  a  system  of  pecuniary  fine, 
neatly  graduated  in  proportion  to  the 
time  they  were  behindhand. 

^^  That  makes  seventeen  and  six  oat 
of  this  quarter's  screw,  my  smiling 
Smowle,"  said  Mr.  Bentle  one  morning, 
as  his  friend  sneaked  into  his  seat  ^  If 
you  go  on  at  this  rate,  you  will  have 
about  eigh  teen-pence  to  receive  at  mid- 
summer, unless  your  services  are  dis- 
pensed with  before." 

'^  I  can't  help  it,"  said  Mr.  Smowle, 
doggedly.  ''I  was  late  last  night  at 
Cremorne;  got  introduced  to  Wilkin- 
soni  II  Diavolo,  the  fellow  who  comes 
head  first  down  the  slack  rope  with 
fireworks  in  his  heels,  don't  you  know, 
and  stood  him  some  supper  afterwards. 
Very  pleasant  party  he  is,  too;  full 
of  talk  and  chaff;  but  I  didn't  get 
home   till  three  o'clock,  and  that  old 
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iiool,  my  laDcUadj,  forgot  to  call  me  this 
noming." 

*"^  Tou  didn't  give  that  as  the  excuse 
to  Towser,  I  suppose  ?  "  observed  Mr. 
Bentle. 

••  Not  quite,"  replied  Mr.  Sipowle, 
vith  a  grin.  ^  I  told  him  I  had  a  bad 
pain  in  mj  epigastrium.  ^  I  don't  know 
what  that  is,  but  it  sounded  a  good  long 
word ;  and  when  he  shook  his  head  at 
thaU  1  mentioned  that  that  wood  pave- 
ment was  up  again  in  Oxford  Street, 
and  that  the  omnibus  had  to  come 
roand  by  the  back  slums.  But  he 
would  not  stand  it,  sir.  He  muttered 
something  about  frivolous  excuse,  and 
docked  me  three-and-^ix,  before  you 
oonld  say  knife." 

**  The  chief  was  asking  for  yon  about 
ten  minutes  ago,"  said  Mr.  Bentle ; 
^'  he  wanted  a  copy  of  Laforet's  account. 
No,  you  can't  go  in  now,"  he  continued, 
as  Mr.  Smowle  was  about  to  rise  from 
his  seat ;  ^  he  has  got  some  one  with 
him,  and  there  is  another  fellow  waiting 
to  see  him." 

"What,  that  seedy-looking  customer  ?" 
said  Mr.  Smowle,  looking  round  in  the 
direction  in  which  his  friend  had  jerked 
his  head.  '^  If  I  were  Rummy,  I  should 
keep  a  sharp  look-out,  lest  he  should 
bolt  with  the  poker,  or  put  some  of  the 
coals  in  his  pocket." 

"■  Don't  you  know  who  it  is  ?  "  asked 
Mr.  Bentle. 

*'  Not  I,"  said  Smowle ;  «  he  looks 
like  a  barber's  clerk  in  the  long  vaca- 
tion." 

**  That,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Bentie,  "  is  a 

representative  of  the  palladium  of  our 

liberties,  one  of   the  members  of  the 

press-gang,  and  a  distinguished  professor 

of  black-mail.     He   edits  a  httle  rag 

called  the   Weekly   War- Whoop;  and 

the  other  day  he  called  on  my  cousin, 

Dick  Trotter,  who  is  the  actuary  of  the 

Friendly  Grasp  Insurance  OfRce.     ^I 

was  pleased  to   see  so  satisfactory   a 

meeting  of  your  shareholders  last  week, 

Mr.  Trotter,'  he   said;  'and  I  have 

written  a  little  article  on  it  which  you 

might  like  to  look  over,'  and  he  handed 

Dick  a  proof  sheet.     *  Very  complimcn- 

taij)  indeed,'  said  Dick,  looking  at  and 

returning   it.      *You  would    probably 

like  to  have  a  full  page  advertisement 

io  our  next  number  ? '    said  this  fellow ; 

^aod  to  take   a  couple  of  thousand  of 


the  issue  containing  the  report  ? '  *  We 
could  not  do  anything  of  the  sort,'  said 
Dick,  who  is  very  straightforward. 
'  Oh,  indeed,'  said  the  editor.  *  Think- 
ing there  might  perhaps  be  some  diffi- 
culty in  the  case,  I  have  prepared 
another  article  which  you  might  like  to 
see,'  and  from  his  pocket  he  took 
another  proof  sheet,  containing  a  most 
frightful  blackguarding  of  the  Friendly 
Gra^p  and  all  connected  with  it." 

"  Nice  man,"  said  Mr.  Smowle. 
"  What  did  the  actuary  do  ?  " 

"  Ordered  him  out  of  the  office,  and 
told  him  to  go  sharp,  if  he  didn't  want 
to  be  kicked,"  said  Mr.  Bentle. 

'^  That  is,  apparently,  just  what  Heath 
has  done  now,"  said  Mr.  Smowle,  look- 
ing round ;  ^and,  to  judge  from  the 
expression  of  his  face,  Rummy  seems 
to  find  it  very  difficult  to  execute. 
There's  the  chief,"  he  added,  as  Mr. 
Heath  appeared  for  a  moment  at  the 
door  of  his  private  room,  and  beckoned 
Mr.  Towser  to  him ;  "  how  savage  he 
looks!  That  confounded  penny-a-liner 
has  put  him  out,  and  we  shall  have  to 
suffer  all  day  in  consequence." 

That  Mr.  Heath  was  vexed  no  one 
who  knew  him,  however  casually,  would 
have  had  a  difficulty  in  judging.  It 
was  one  of  his  characteristics  to  allow 
no  trace  of  mental  emotion  to  disturb 
his  handsome,  cold,  clear-cut  features, 
to  be  found  in  his  grave  and  impassive 
demeanor ;  but  now,  when  Mr.  Towser 
had  left  the  room,  and  the  door  had 
closed  after  him,  the  bank  manager 
commenced  walking  up  and  down,  with 
a  scowling  brow  and  writhing  lips,  and 
hands  which,  clasped  behind  him,  were 
knotted  together  and  plucking  at  each 
other  in  a  spasm  of  unrest.  The  ap- 
pearance of  the  room,  as  well  as  the 
office,  had  been  modernized  within  the 
last  few  months,  and  but  little  of  the 
furniture  appertaining  to  it  in  Mr. 
MiddJeham's  days  now  remained  ;  and 
that  which  had  taken  its  place  was 
costly  and  elegant.  Pendant  from  the 
side  of  the  fireplace  were  three  or  four 
ornamental  guttarpercha  tubes,  witli 
ivory  mouth-pieces,  communicating  with 
various  rooms  of  the  building.  Apply- 
ing his  lips  to  one  of  these,  Mr.  Heath 
desired  that  Mr.  Hollebone  might  be 
sent  to  him ;  then,  taking  his  seat  at  the 
handsome  mahogany  desk  in  the  mid- 
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die  of  the  room,  he  leant  back  in  his 
chair,  crossed  his  arms,  let  his  chin 
rest  upon  his  breast,  and  fell  into  a 
reverie. 

He  was  aroused  by  a  tap  at  the  door, 
and  the  simultaneous  entrance  of  a 
little,  common-place  looking  man^  hav- 
ing the  appearance  of  an  inferior  clerk 
or  superior  mechanic,  dressed  in  a  well- 
worn  suit  of  rusty  black  ;  such  a  man 
as  is  to  be  met  by  the  score  in  the 
great  thoroughfares  after  work,  and 
who  would  be  passed  by  unnoticed  by 
the  majority  of  the  wayfarers.  He 
closed  the  door  softly  behind  him,  and, 
advancing  to  the  desk,  stood  waiting 
for  orders.  . 

"  Oh,  you  are  here,  HoUebone/'*  said 
the  manager,  looking  up.  "  When  did 
you  arrive  ?  *' 

"  Late  last  evening,  sir.*' 

It  was  only  when  Mr.  Hollebone 
spoke  that  you  noticed  the  quickness 
of  his  glance  and  the  sharp  intelligence 
of  his  face. 

'*  And  you  saw  the  man  of  whom 
you  went  in  search  ?  " 

"  I  did,  so  recently  as  yesterday  mom- 
mg.'' 

"  Then  you  must  have  crossed  from 
Ostend,  Hollebone,"  said  Heath,  look- 
ing up  **  That  is  perfectly  true,  sir," 
said  Hollebone,  almost  betrayed  into  an 
expression  of  astonishment.  "  You 
seem  to  be  as  well  posted  up  as  I  am  in 
the  matteri" 

"  Not  at  all,"  said  Mr.  Heath.  « I 
simply  know  that  fact,  and  that  by 
accident.  Now,  let  me  hear  the  details 
of  your  trip." 

"  I  went  to  Brussels,"  said  Mr.  Hol- 
lebone, pulling  out  a  memorandum-book 
to  which  he  made  frequent  reference 
during  his  conversation,  "  to  the  Hotel 
de  Flandre,  as  you  told  me.  There  I 
took  up  my  quarters,  and  began  making 
inquiries.  The  captain  was  not  staying 
in  the  house  then,  though  the  concierge 
knew  him  well  enough,  and  had  seen  him 
quite  recently — not  more  than  a  month 
ago — when  he  was  on  his  wav  to  some 
pigeon-matches  at  Baden-Baden.  He 
stopped  at  the  Flandre  a  day  or  two 
then,  and  seemed  in  good  spirits,  and 
pretty  flush  of  money ;  but  the  concierge 
thought  he  must  have  come  to  grief  in 
Baden,  for  most  of  the  pigeon-shooters 
were  back,  and  there  was  no  trace  of  the 


captain.  I  got  acqu^ntad  with  two  or 
three  Englishmen  at  a  tavern  in  the 
town ;  and,  from  one  of  them,  I  heard 
that  the  captain  had  been  hard  hit,  bet- 
ting at  the  pigeon  -  matches,  and  had 
sent  to  Brussels,  to  some  friends  of  his, 
to  borrow  some  money  towards  helping  , 
him  home.  He  turned  up  while  I  was 
there — ^not  at  the  Flandre  though — but 
at  a  fifth-rate  little  tavern  in  the  town, 
where  the  English  grooms  go  to  get 
steaks  and  beer.  He  was  very  shabby, 
and  horribly  down,  on  his  luck ;  and 
there  was  no  difficulty  for  me  to  get  an 
introduction  U>  him.  It  was  only  a 
question  oi  paying  for  what  he  drank.'* 

*•'  Has   he  taken  to  drink  ?  "  asked 
Heath,  quickly. 

"  He  has  very  kindly^  I  should  say," 
«aid  Mr.  Hollebone.     "  But  when,  fol- 
lowing your  instructions,  I  tried  to  find 
out    who    were   the  friends  he   lived 
amongst,  and  generally  what  company 
he  kept,he  seemed  to  turn  suspicious,  and  . 
I  could  get  nothing  out  of  him.  He  was 
going  to  Ostend,  he  said,  for  he  liked  to 
be  as  near  to  England  as  possible,  and  I 
thought  I  might  as  well  go  along  with 
him.     We  were   there   three  or   four 
days  together,  and  used  to  walk  up  and 
down  the  Digue.     The  sea-air  seemed 
to  do  him  good,  and  he  picked  up  a 
litllc ;  when  two  days  ago  as  I  was  sitting 
at  the  Pavillion,  up  came  the  captain  in 
a  most  excited  sMite.    He  had  seen  some 
news,  he  said,  in  an  English  paper — he 
wouldn't  tell  me  what,  or  the  name  oi 
thepapei^ — which  had  made  a  man  of 
him.  There  was  an  income  ready  to  his 
hand,   he  said,   and   he   should   never 
want  money  again.     This  news,  whether 
it  was  worth  anything  or  not,  seemed 
completely  to  upset  him.     He  took  to 
drinking  heavily  again ;   and  as   there 
was   nothing  more  to   be  got  out  of 
him,   and   I    thought    you  might    be 
anxious  to  know  where  he  was,  I  left 
him  and  came  back." 

"You  did  quite  right,  Hojlebone," 
said  Heath,  after  a  moment's  reflection. 
"You  are  perfectly  sure  you  know 
nothing  of  the  news  which  worked  this 
change  in  our  friend  ?  " 

"  Not  the  least  in  the  world,  sir," 
replied  Hollebone.  "  I  have  been 
looking  through  the  papers  of  about 
that  date  since  I  came  back,  but  could 
find  nothing  that  could  have  interested 
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the  eaptain ;  and  I  begin  to  think  that, 
whatever  it  was,  he  didn't  hear  of  it 
thzottgh  the  papers  at  all,  and  merely 
oideaToared  to  stall  me  off  with  the 
ttory-" 

^  I  know  more  than  you,  then,  my 
good  friend,  with  all  your  cleverness," 
muttered  Heath  to  himself,  when  he 
was  once  more  alone ;  "•  and  that  old 
BOoundreU  drunkard  though  he  be,  has 
retained  sufficient  sense  to  keep  his  own 
counsel,  and  only  to  use  his  threats 
where  he  thinks  they  may  be  effective. 
This  is  the  first  time  he  has  dared  to 
threaten  explicitly.  In  vague  hints  he 
has  been  prodigal  enough,, but  he  has 
never  previously  stated  so  plauily  what 
he  means." 

As  he  spoke  he  unlocked  one  of  the 
drawers  oi  the  desk  at  which  he  was 
sitting,  and  takiug  from  it  a  letter,  writ^ 
ten  in  a  shaky  hand,  on  foreign  paper, 
spread  it  out  before  him,  and  fell  to  for 
its  reperusal.     It  ran  as  follows : — 


(( 


47,  Rne  St  Sebatien,  Ostend. 

"  My  BEAB  Heath,— The  strict  business 
velstioDs  to  whicli  you  have  insisted  ou  limiting 
our  intercoarse  can  scarcelv,  you  will  perhaps 
think,  admit  of  my  addressing  yon  some  words 
of  hearty  oongratnlation  on  the  news  contained 
in  a  naiagraphof  an  English  weekly  newspaper, 
which  has  just  come  under  my  notice.  I  shall 
hope,  however,  a  little  farther  on,  to  prove  to 
jottthai  I  am  iK>t  tran^greesing  the  regulation 
vhich  you  thought  it  necessary  to  lay  down  ; 
and  hi  the  meantime,  I  beg  that  you  will  be- 
Bere  that  1  have  heard,  with  sincere  pleasure,  of 
your  approaching  marriage  to  a  lady,  who, 
•coording  to  report,  is  not  merely  beautiful,  but 
very  wealthy.  I  always  knew  that  your  distin- 
gmahed  qualifications  wcmld  eventually  lead 
yoQ  to  riches  and  fame,  though  I  am  bouod  to 
ooofess  that  the  result  has  l^n  accomplished 
lather  sooner  than  I  anticipated. 

"  These,  yon  will  say,  my  dear  Heath,  are  but 
thepolite  maunderingsof  an  old  fool,  and  I  there- 
fore hasten  to  show  you  how  these  remarks  bear 
iipoB  the  great  topic  of  busineas,  which  is  alone 
to  be  the  subject  between  us.  I  h^ve,  hitherto, 
nom  a  sense  of  delicacy,  refrained  from 
commeDtnig  upon  the  total  inade^uiicy  of  tlie 
ftUowsDce  which  tou  are  pleased  to  make  me  ; 
for. though  I  had  heard  from  time  to  time,  from 
™«jd»  in  London,  of  the  improvement  of  your 
pootion,  and  the  consequent  increase  in  your 
o^oome,  I  knew  that  you  l^ad  only  bettered 
yoan»elf  at  the  cost  of  a  vast  amount  of  labour 
ud  anxiety,  and  I  felt  that  what  you  had  gain- 
JdyooTBeif  ought  to  be  spent  ujwn  yourself. 
Under  the  impending  circumstances  to  which  I 
hsje  just  alluded,  however,  the  case  assumes  a 
<ufferent  aspect ;  rou  will  have  large  revenues 
coming  in  with  delightful  regnhirity  without 
•ay  exertion  of  your  own  ;  you  will  have  the  op- 
P^jjiwty,  should  you  desire  to  avail  yourself  of 
*i  of  retiring  from  work  at  a  comparatively  early 
■**!  *nd  enjoying  the  i-emainder  of  your  life  in 
•we  and  opiUence.  Taking  these "  facts  into 
^J^Mentifm,  and  haTing  regard  to  others  to 
vhieh  I  need  not  more  particularly  aUude,  I  feel 


certain  yon  will  have  no  hesitation  in  complying 
with  the  request  which  I  am  about  t<)  make"  von 
— that  my  paltry  allowance  may  be  doublwl ;  and 
I  am  sure  you  would  feel  it  as  a  relle<^tion  u)Nm 
yourself,  that  a  man  with  whom  you  arc  c(»n- 
nected  bv  certain  ties  of  kinship,  should  l)e 
prohibited  from  makiug  a  projier  a]»pearance  in 
the  world,  for  want  of  the  necesMiry  funds. 
There  will  be  no  necessity  for  me  to  enlarge 
upon  this  point,  as  it  is  one  which  will  com- 
mend itself  as  much  to  your  gcKxi  sense  as 
your  generosity.  I  may  mention  tluit  in  the 
event  of  your  compliance  1  shall  not  think  of 
coming  to  England,  but  shall  c-ontiniie  my 
wanderings  on  the  continent,  or  I  miglit  |x)s- 
sibly  \isit  the  western  hemisphere. 

"  I  address  to  you,  as  usual,  at  the  bank.  I 
snpixise  nothing  has  ever  been  hoard  of  the 
des{>erado  by  whom  the  worthy  old  gentleman 
who  once  presided  over  its  doj*tiiii<*H  was 
murdered.  lYuth,  thev  say,  lives  at  tho  bottom 
of  a  well— or  pond  !  How  seldom  she  rises  to 
the  surface  !  Believe  me,  my  dear  Ueath, 
sincerely  youn, 

''Edwabd  Studlky." 

When  the  bank  manager  returned  this 
letter  to  the  drawer  his  face  was 
blanched,  and  his  lips  trembled  visi- 
bly. *^  There  is  no  doubting  what  this 
scoundrel  means.  There  are  threats 
enough  in  those  last  two  paragraphs — 
occult  to  most,  but  perfectly  legible  to 
me— to  show  his  knowledge  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  cards  he  holds,  and  his 
determination  to  play  them  unless  his 
demands  are  complied  with.  Double 
the  allowance  he  now  has !  lie  would  be 
cheaply  bought  off  at  that ;  but  then 
there  is  the  impossibility  of  binding 
down  a  shuffling  villain  like  this,  and,  so 
soon  as  his  ready  money  was  exhausted, 
he  would  be  writing  for  more.  There 
is  the  danger  of  his  chattering,  too  ! 
According  to  Hollebone's  account  he 
has  taken  to  drink,  and  when  a  man 
of  his  kind  falls  into  that  condition 
he  loses  all .  power  of  reticence,  and 
there  is  no  knowing  what  might  not 
leak  out  in  his  babbling.  He  must  be 
temporized  with,  at  all  events  until  I  see 
whether  I  shall  remain  here,  or  whether 
I  myself  might  not  take  a  somewhat 
prolonged  trip  to  what  this  fool  calls 
the  western  hemisphere.  The  bank 
might  be  safely  left  in  charge  of  Towser, 
and  Grace  would  be  only  too  delighted 
to — What  is  it  ?  "  he  asked,  suddenly, 
as  a  clerk  appeared  at  the  door. 

**  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  said  the 
young  man,  "  but  Rumbold  is  out  for  the 
moment,  and  there  is  a  lady  in  the  office 
wishing  to  see  you." 

"  Asking  for  me  by  name  ?  "  asked 
Mr.  Heath. 
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"  Yes,  sir,  wishing  particularly  to 
speak  to  you,"  said  the  clerk. 

"  Show  her  in,"  said  Heath.  "  This 
must  be  afn'ak  of  Grace's,"  he  muttered 
to  himself.  "  Hitherto,  I  have  never 
been  able  to  persuade  her  to  come  down 
to  tlie  bank,  and  now  she  has  conceived 
the  thought  of  taking  me   unawares." 

The  door  of  the  room  opened  and  a 
lady  entered,  whdse  figure  Heaih  saw 
at  once  was  not  that  of  Grace,  but  of 
whose  face  he  could  tell  nothing,  as  she 
was  closely  veiled.  With  his  most 
courteous  air  the  bank  manager  rose 
from  his  chajr,  and  had  commenced  his 
sentence  with  "  May  I  ask  ?  "  when  the 
lady  silently  raised  her  veil. 

Then  Mr.  Heath  fell  back  into  his 
seat,  gasping  out  the  one  Word  ^^  Anne ! " 


CHAPTER  XX. 

BEATEN. 

Half  paralyzed  with  horror  and 
amazement.  Heath  remained  for  a  few 
minutes  motionless,  his  eyes  fixed  on 
the  figure  of  his.  unwelcome  visitor,  his 
parted  lips  rigid  and  parched.  The 
apparition  of  a  ghost  from  the  other 
world  could  not  more  completely  have 
astonished  him ;  indeed,  at  first,  he  had 
an  idea  that  the  pale  and  determined 
face  on  which  he  gazed  so  intently, 
with  its  sad  bloodless  lips,  its  dark  eyes 
flashing  a  scornful  defiance,  was  either 
m9re  or  less  than  mortal.  He  had 
never  doubted  that  Anne  was  dead. 
When  he  first  met  Studley,  on  the 
captain's  return  from  his  futile  search 
after  his  daughter  in  Paris,  and  learned 
from  him  of  the  manner  of  Anne's 
disappearance  at  Boulogne,  Heath  made 
up  his  mind  that  she  had  committed 
suicide  by  jumping  from  the  pier  ;  her 
mental  power,  which  he  remembered 
having  noticed  on  one  or  two  occasions 
as  terribly  strong,  must  have  been  weak- 
ened by  the  horrible  scene  of  which  she 
had  been  a  witness,  and  the  severe 
illness  which  she  had  subsequently 
undergone ;  and  to  avoid  any  further 
misery  and  degradation,  she  had  put  an 
end  to  herself.  The  captain  had  not 
thought  it  worth  his  while  to  disturb 
this  theory,  more  especially  as  he  himself 


believed  in  the  fact  of  his  daughter's 
death.  That  she  had  not  drowned 
herself  from  the  Boulogne  pier  he  knew, 
as  he  had  duly  received  her  letter 
written  to  him  from  Paris  ;  but  in  that 
letter  she  had  spoken  of  the  burden  of 
life  being  too  heavy  for  her  to  bear  any 
longer,  alone  and  friendless  as  she  was, 
and  of  her  having  taken  measures  for 
finding  a  place  among  the  nameless 
dead.  The  captain  had  long  since  got 
rid  of  the  uncomfortable  feeling  which 
the  first  perusal  of  these  words  caused 
him,  and  when  a  chance  recollection  of 
his  daughter  passed  across  his  muddled 
brain,  he  thought  of  her  and  spoke  of 
her  to  Heath  as  one  no  longer  living. 

She  was  there,  though,  upright,  stern, 
and  pitiless.  As  Heath  looked  at  her, 
the  whole  scene  enacted  on  that  fatal 
Sunday  at  Loddonford  rose  before  hia 
mind.  Again  he  saw  Anne  Studley 
looking  in  at  the  window  upon  the  deed 
of  blood ;  again  he  heard  the  long  low 
wail  which  she  had  uttered,  before  fall* 
ing  senseless  on  the  ground.  That 
accursed  vision  had  not  troubled  him 
for  months,  but  it  was  full  upon  him 
now,  and  there  was  the  avenger,  alive 
and  standing  before  him. 

It  was  some  time  before  he  could 
speak  ;  when  he  did,  his  voice  was  thick 
and  husky,  and  he  scarcely  seemed  to 
have  his  lips  at  his  command. 

"  What — what  has  brought  you 
here?"  he* said. 

In  strong  contrast  to  his  hoarse  utter- 
ance were  the  clear  and  ringing  tones  in 
which  Anne  replied.  "There  is  but 
one  motive  in  the  world  that  could 
have  prompted  my  coming,"  she  said, 
with  her  eyes  firmly  fixed  upon  him. 
"  I  have  a  friend  who  is  my  one  tie  to 
life ;  to  save  her  from  you  I  have  come 
hither.  You  are  incredulous,  I  know, 
as  to  the  existence  of  such  feelings  as 
love  and  friendship,  but  you  will  be 
able  to  estimate  the  strength  and  truth 
of  my  love  for  this  friend,  by  the  fact 
that  it  has  induced  me  to  look  upon 
your  face  again." 

Heath  had  recovered  himself  a  little 
—  a  very  little  —  by  this  time.  He 
knew  that  the  figure  before  him  was  not 
that  of  a  ghost,  though  it  is  doubtful 
whether  any  visitant  from  the  tomb 
could  have  inspired  in  him  greater 
dread.     His  usual  keen  perception,  too. 
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somewhat  blunted  by  his  terror  and 
amazement;  he  did  not  at  first  appre- 
dafce  the  stern  resohition  hidden  under 
Anne's  quiet  manner,  and  it  was  in  a 
bollying  tone  that  he  said,  ^  Now  that 
jon  have  plncked  up  sufficient  courage, 
or  overcome  your  maidenly  reserve,  or 
whatever  it  may  be,  and  looked  upoh 
my  face  again,  perhaps  you  will  tell  me 
what  you  wish  me  to  do.*' 

^  I  have  heard,"  said   Anne,  in  the 
Btme  calm,  clear  voice,  ^  that  you  are 
about   to    be   married   to   Miss  Grace 
Middleham.      Such    a    match     would, 
doubtless,  be  very  advantageous  for  you 
in  every  point  of  view,  for  Miss  Middle- 
ham  has  beauty  and  great  wealth ;  but 
much  as  you  may  be  interested  in  her, 
my  love   for   her  transcends  anything 
Ton  can  ever  feel,  and  in  the  exercise  of 
that  love  I  have  come  to  tell  you  that 
yoQ  must  renounce  her." 

He  was  steadier  now,  much  steadier, 
and  looked  somewhat  like  his  old  self, 
as  he  sidd,  with  a  hard  scornful  smile, 
"  It  is  very  good  of  you  to  come  to  the 
point  with  so  much  frankness.  I  must 
take  exception  to-  your  estimate. of  the 
feelings  I  may  entertain  towards  Miss 
Middleham ;  but  as  regards  my  interest 
in  her  you  speak  quite  correctly.  Also 
as  regards  my  intention  to  marry  her, 
and — my  determination  to  carry  that 
intention  into  effect." 

The  smile  had  faded  away  ere  he 
came  to  these  last  words,  which  he 
spoke  very  deliberately,  abd  with  his 
eyes  fixed  on  his  companion. 

**'  Have  you  counted  the  cost  of  such 
a  proceeding,    George    Heath  ? "    said 
Anne,  dropping  into  a  chair,  leaning 
her  arm  on  the  desk,  and  confronting 
him.    ^  I  have  been  quiet  for  so  many 
months  that  you  thought  me  dead — as 
indeed  I  was  dead  to  the  world  and  all  ^n 
it  save  one ;  while  you,  relieved  of  my 
fwesence,  have  been  progressing  in  the 
world's  favor,  so  that  even  now,  when 
you  find  me  before  you,  you  seem  un- 
able to  realize   the  position  which  we 
hold  towards  each   other.     It  can  be 
made  phun  in  a  very  few  words,"  she 
added,  bending   forward.     "If  yon  do 
not  consent  to  give  up  your  pretensions 
to  Grace  Middleham,  I  will  reveal  all 
I  know.    I    will  denounce  you   as   a 
murderer !  " 
liis  face  grew  pale  again,  but  the 


scornful  smile  soon  returned  to  his  lips. 
^  Your  education  at  Hampstead,  where 
I  first  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you," 
he  said,  "evidently  did  not  include  a 
study  of  the  law,  or  you  would  have 
known  in  such  cases  a  wife's  evidence 
cannot  be  received  against  her  husband ; 
and  I  have  the  honor  and  the  pleasure 
of  claiming  you  as  my  wife." 

He  looked  hard  at  her  to  see  the 
effect  of  this  home-thrust,  and  was  sur- 
prised to  find  how  quietly  she  received  it. 

^  So  be  it,"  she  said,  leaning  back  in 
her  chair.  ''If  that  be  the  case,  my 
point  is  gained.  If  you  admit  me  to  be 
your  wife,  Grace  is  free,  for  I  conclude 
that  you  do  not  openly  propose  to  com- 
mit bigamy." 

Heath  felt  that  she  had  scored  a 
point,  and  her  manner  irritated  him 
almost  as  much  as  her  words.  "  Sup- 
pose I  were  to  defy,"  he  said,  "  and  to 
declare  that  you  were  not  my  wife  ?  " 

"In  that  case,"  replied  Anne,  ''you 
would  throw  away  the  shield  which  you 
have  just  raised  for  your  protection.  I 
should  tender  my  evidence,  and  it  would 
be  received." 

Her  coolness  provoked  him  beyond 
endurance.  "  Curse  you  ! "  he  said, 
bringing  his  hand  heavily  down  upon 
the  table ;  "you  may  do  your  worst.  I 
will  throw  over  the  whole  question  of 
wife  or  no  wife :  I  will  say  you  are  a 
crazy  jade  whom  no  one  knows;  and 
when  you  accuse  me  of  having  made 
away  with  Walter  Danby — and  you  will 
be  asked  for  evidence  which  you  will 
find  remarkably  difficult  to  supply — what 
trace  has  ever  been  found  of  the  body  ? 
There  is  no  proof  that  he  ever  came  to 
that  infernal  place.  A  man's  life  is  not 
sworn  away  so  easily  as  you  imagine." 

"  That  a  man's  life  can  be  taken  away 
easily  enough,  I  have  had  horrible 
proof,"  said  Aline,  shuddering.  "Walter 
Danby's  body  is  hidden  somewhere  at 
Loddouford,  and  you  know  it !" 

She  looked  fixedly  at  him  as  she 
spoke;  but  he  had  regained  his  usual 
self-possession  by  this  time,  and  did  not 
betray  the  smallest  sign  of  surprise. 

"I  know  nothing  of  the  kind,"  he 
said ;  adding,  with  an  ironical  bow, "  To 
me  your  assertion  is  of  course,  sufficient ; 
but  in  a  court  of  justice,  you  would 
have  to  make  it  good." 

For  a  moment,  Anne  was  a  little  dis- 
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concerted  by  the  perfect  coolness  of 
Heath's  demeanor. 

^'I  have,  fortunately,  a  choice  of 
charges  to  prefer  against  you/'  she  said, 
after  a  pause.  ''Suppose  I  were  to 
accuse  you  of  the  gireat  robbery  com- 
mitted in  this  very  bank !  Remember,  I 
saw  the  gold  and  the  jewels ! " 

"  May  I  ask  you  where  you  saw 
them?"  said  Heath,  bending  forward. 
"  I  will  refresh  your  memory ;  in  your 
father 's  house  at  Loddonford. " 

"  That  is  true,"  said  Anne ; "  but  that 
would  not  hinder  me  from  speaking.  I 
know  not  whether  my  father  is  alive  or 
dead ;  but,  compared  to  Grace  Middle- 
ham,  he  is  nothing  to  me.  To  see  that 
her  future  is  not  wrecked  is  my  determi- 
nation ;  and,  to  save  her,  I  will  tell  all 
I  know.  Yes,  all  I  concealing  nothing, 
sparing  none ! '! 

As  she  emphasized  this  sentence,  with 
outstretched  fore-finger,  Heath  recoiled 
in  amazement  before  her.  This  girl, 
whom  he  had  rated  so  cheaply,  had  the 
best  of  him  then.  He  was  astounded 
at  her  audacity,  more  astounded  at  the 
firmness  with  which  she  held  to  the 
course  she  had  indicated.  With  rage 
and  mortification  at  his  heart,  he  a<?- 
knowledged  to  himself  that  the  edifice 
which  he  had  built  up  with  so  much 
trouble,  during  several  months,  had 
crumbled  into  dust  at  this  woman's 
touch.  He  was  beaten  on  every  point. 
The  mere  revelation  of  his  previous 
marriage  would  ruin  him  with  Grace.. 
He  was  beaten;  and  he  must  own  it,, 
making  the  best  bargain  possible  with 
the  winner  of  the  game.  He  rose  from 
his  chair,  strode  to  the  fireplace,  and 
stood  there  with  his  hands  plunged 
into  his  pockets. 

After  a  short,  internal  struggle, 
during  which  he  had  recovered  the 
mastery  over  himself,  he  said,  in  his 
usual  tone — 

"  A  man  of  sense  gives  up  .fighting 
when  he  sees  no  further  chance  of 
success.  You  insist  that  I  should  give 
up  this  intended  marriage  with  Miss 
Middleham,  and  vou  threaten  me  with 
certain  consequences,  if  I  refuse.  Those 
threats  are  too  strong  for  me,  and  I 
therefore  submit;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  I  give  you  this  warning — that  if 
you  reveal  more  than  is  absolutely 
necessary   for   the   prevention    of  thC] 


marriage,  you  will  brjng  absolute  ruin 
upon  your  father,  who .  is  now  a  hop&- 
lessly-degradc^d  drunkard  and  pauper, 
and  condemn  him  either  to  prison  with 
me,  or  to  starvation  without  me.  You 
would  not  care  about  either  of  these 
alternatives,  I  suppose,  although  you 
have  acknowledged  that  your  filial 
feelings  are  not  very  strong  ?  " 

"  My  filial  feelings  are  what  my 
father  made  them,"  said  Anne,  quietly ; 
'^  but  there  is  no  need,  I  imagine,  tlmt 
we  should  discuss  them  here.  Mj 
object  will  be  met  by  your  renouncing 
Miss  Middleham,  by  your  t4.41ing  her 
that  you  are  not  free  to  fulfil  the  mar- 
riage contract  into  which  you  have 
enterefd,  and  by  your  relinquishing  all 
claims  upon  her  hand." 

"  I  agree  to  that,"  he  said.  "  I  have 
already  confessed  that  you  are  too 
strong  for  me,  and  that  I  can  make  no 
further  fight." 

"  I  shall  want  you  to  write  a  letter 
to  that  effect,"  said  Anne  ;  *'  that  I  may 
take  with  me." 

"  A  letter  ?  "  he  repeated.  "  Why 
can  I  not  tell  Miss  Middleham .  when  I 
see  her?  "  ,     ' 

'^  Because  it  is  not  my  intention  that 
you  should  see  her  for  a  long  time,  if 
ever  again.  You  must  write  a  letter 
in  the  sense  which  I  have  pointed. out, 
which  I  can  give  to  her." 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders,  saving, 
"  As  you  will,"  and  returning  to  the 
desk,  sat  down,  and  at  once  commenced 
to  write.  Anne,  who  at  the  same 
moment  pushed  away  her  chair,  noticed 
that  his  hand  was  firm,  and  his  writing, 
as  usual,  scrupulously  neat  and  steady. 
''  I  suppose  that  will  do  ? "  he  said, 
handing  her  the  letter  when  he  had 
finished  it.  "  I  have  told  her  that  it  is 
impossible  for  me  to  fulfil  the  engage- 
ment, without  saying  why,  and  I  have  left 
any  further  explanation  for  you  to 
make,  consistent,  of  course,  with  the 
terms  of  our  bargain." 

"  The  letter  will  do  perfectly  well," 
said  Anne,  placing  it  in  her  (socket, 
''  and  the  terms  of  the  bargain  shall  be 
duly  kept  And  now,"  rising  from  her 
chair,  "  our  interview  is  at  an  end." 

"  Not  just  yet,"  said  Heath ;  "  give 
me  a  few  minutes  more,  if  you  please. 
You  have  had  your  own  way  entirely, 
and  now  I  have  a  few  words  to  say." 
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"Say  on,"  she  remarked^  with  a 
gestarc  of  ilnpatience. 

^  I  want  to  know,"  he  said,  looking 
Dp  at  her  with  something  like  admiration, 
as  she  stood  there,  drawn  to  her  full 
heigh U  cold,  proud,  and  stately,  ^  I  want 
to  know  what  you  are  going  to  do  with 
yourself  now  ?  ** 

**  Why  can  you  possihly  desire  to 
know  ?  "  she  asked  in  surprise.  "  What 
possible  right  have  you  to  ask  ?  " 

**  I  desire  to  know,*'  he  said,  lazOy, 
still  regarding  her  with  that  strange 
look, "  because  I  have  conceived  a  very 
great  interest  m  you ;  because  I  am 
amazed  in  discovering  you  to  be  as  you 
are.  Our  previous  acquaintance  was 
so  slight,  that  I  had  neither  time  nor- 
opportunity  to  learn  to  appreciate  your 
real  character,  or  the  strength  of  mind 
which  distinguishes  you  from  most  of 
your  sex  ;  and  I  dare  to  ask — that  was, 
I  think«  the  other  way  in  which  you  put 
the  question — by  virtue  of  my  rights  as 
your  husband." 

•*  Are  you  going  to  urge  that  plea  ?  " 
she  asked,  with  supreme  contempt. 

**I  think  I  am,"  Heath  replied. 
**With  your  talent  and  courage — ^you 
see  I  speak  very  frankly — ^you  might 
be  useful  to  me  in  many  ways,  and  I 
do  Dot  see  why  I  should  permit  you  to 
enjoy  that  freedom  of  action  of  which 
you  have  just  deprived  me." 

"You  uttered  a  very  neat  axiom 
just  now,"  said  Anne,  ^  about  giving  up 
when  you  saw  no  further  chance  of 
success;  but  you  have  apparently  not 
learned  that  it  is  as  bad,  if  not  worse,  to 
threaten  penalties  without  the  power  of 
inflicting  them.  I  will  apply  to  you 
the  phrase  which  you  used  to  me  at 
the  l)eginning  of  thb  interview — I  defy 
you  to  do  what  you  threaten.  I  warn 
you  that  if  you  attempt  to  see  Miss 
Middleham,  I  will  at  once  take  steps  for 
denouncing  you  to  justice;  and  as  to 
your  daim  on  my  wifely  obedience,  I  tell 
you  plainly,  that  when  I  have  gone  out 
of  that  door  you  shall  never  hear  of  me 
again,  unless  it  should  concern  her  wel- 
^e— the  welfare  of  the  only  human 
h&ng  I  lov&~^that  J  should  once  more 
interpose  in  her  affairs." 

She  turned  on  her  heels  as  she  spoke, 
and  without  looking  at  him  again,  passed 
oat  of  the  office,  and  mingling  with  the 
crowd  of  ciistomers,  was  lost  to  his  view. 
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The  next  instant  Mr.  Ileath  seized 
the  speaking  pipe,  and  summoned  Holle- 
bone  to  his  presence.  *'  Quick  as  you 
can,"  he  said,  when  the  little  man  once 
more  stood  before  him.    **  A  ladv,  rather 

m 

tall,  dressed  in  black,  with  double  veil, 
noticeable  for  its  thickness,  over  her 
face,  has  just  left  this  office.  She  has 
scarcely  yet  gained  the  street ;  follow 
her,  and  let  me  know  where  she  goes. 

*^And  I  thought  that  girl  a  fool, 
said  Heath,  when  he  was  alone  again, 
"and  eagerly  agreed  to  her  fatlier 
taking  her  off  after  the  marriage,  and 
was  delighted  at  the  idea  of  her  death. 
What  idiotic  short-sightedne^ !  Prop- 
erly trained,  she  would  have  l>een  worth 
anything — a  powerftil  ally,  instead  of 
as  now,  a  determined  en  em  v.  One 
would  have  to  have  lived  down  her 
horror  at  all  she  has  seen,  but  that 
would  not  have  been  difficult ;  women  f^r 
more  sensitive  than  I  should  judge  her 
to  be,  have  given  up  all  such  nonsense 
when  their  friends  have  been  interested, 
and  their  passions  roused.  Wh»t  a 
chance  that  wretched  Studley  threw 
away!  In  his  case  there  would  have 
been  none  of  that  horror  to  fight 
against ;  and  with  such  a  trump  card  as 
that  in  his  hand  he  might  have  held  his 
own  against  all  comers,  instead  of  being 
the  wandering  drunken  mendicant  that 
he  is.  It  is  a  great  comfort,  however," 
he  muttered,  settling  himself  at  the 
desk,  ^'  that  I  have  hitherto  been  ena- 
bled to  induce  Studley  to  confine  his 
wanderings  to  the  Continent.  I  had 
quite  enough  on  my  hands  before,  and 
now  I  have  to  frame  a  plausible  excuse 
for  withdrawing  from  this  marriage,  on 
which,  as  every  one  knew,  my  heart  was 
set.  There  was  no  other  way,  however, 
that  I  oould  see,  to  avoid  instant  ex- 
posure ;  and  if  Anne  Studley  only 
gives  me  a  little  time  before  she  pro- 
duces that  letter,  though  I  shall  have 
missed  the  heiress,  I  may  yet  be  able 
to  hold  my  ground  here,  and  in  two  or 
three  other  more  important  quarters. 
Now  to  business  again,"  he  said,  ringing 
the  beU.  Then  to  the  porter  who  a[> 
peared,  "  Send  Mr.  Towser  to  me." 

The   faculjty    which    had    been   80 

valuable  to  himi  all  his  life—of  being 

!  able    to  lay  aside  for  the  time  any 

1  matter,  of  whatever  gravity  or  impoii- 

'  ance,  which  might  be  troubling  him — 
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remained  with  him  still,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  he  was  so  immersed  in  going 
over  calculations  and  statistics  with  his 
chief  clerk,  as  to  be  temporarily  oblivi- 
ous of  Anne  Studley's  existence. 

Meanwhile,  Anne,  whose  nerves,  not- 
withstanding her  apparent  outward 
calmness  of  demeanor,  had  been  stretch- 
ed to  the  utmost  poiut  of  tension  during 
the  interview  in  the  bank  parlor,  felt 
the  almost  inevitable  reaction  imme- 
diately on  reaching  the  street,  and  was 
glad  to  hail  a  passing  cab ;  once  seated 
in  which  her  fortitude  gave  way,  and 
she  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears.  She  had 
been  victorious,  though — she  had  that 
great  consolation  for  all  she  had  under- 
gone ;  she  had  achieved  what  she  had 
undertaken — the  object  of  her  mission 
was  accomplished ;  and  she  was  then 
on  her  way  to  Grace's  house,  in  pos- 
session of  the  letter  which  would  bring 
about  Grace's  release  from  her  certain 
degradation  and  ruin.  It  was  no  part, 
however,  of  Anne  Studley's  plan  that 
Grace  should  be  too  soon  made  acquaint- 
ed with  the  nature  of  the  imminent 
peril  with  which  she  had  been  threat- 
ened, or  the  means  which  had  been 
adopted  for  her  deliverance.  A  patient 
and  deep-searching  student  of  char- 
acter^  Anne,  during  the  year  of  their 
residence  in  the  professor's  house,  had 
noted  the  change  in  her  friend^s  tem- 
perament. Not  that  Grace  Middleham 
was  less  affectionate  to  the  companion 
of  her  school-days,  for  nothing  could 
exceed  the  warmth  and  the  regard 
which  she  took  every  opportunity  of 
evincing :  but,  as  her  character  became 
more  foi^med,  she  had  lost  that  habit 
of  depending  for  everything  upon 
Anne's  aid  and  counsel,  had  become 
considerably  self-reliant,  and  not  a  little 
self-willed.  These  qualities,  Anne 
rightly  judged,  would  have  increased, 
rather  than  lessened,  since  Grace  had 
been  fully  recognized  as  the  heiress  of 
of  her  uncle's  fortune,  and  had  been 
made  an  object  of  general  adulation ; 
and  it  was  therefore  possible  that,  in  the 
first  moments  of  indignation  at  hearing 
what  Anne  had  done,  she  would  refuse 
to  believe  anything  against  her  lover, 
and  would  insist  on  his  returning  to  her. 
That  Grace  Middleham  had  entirely 
succumbed  to  Heath's  influence  and 
fascinations,  Anne  knew  too  well,  and 


that  her  anger  against  those  who  inter- 
fered between  them  would  be  pro- 
portionate to  her  passion  for  him  she 
fully  believed.  It  was  above  all  things, 
therefore,  desirable  that  Grace  should 
be  approached  quietly;  and,  if  possible, 
persuaded  to  return  to  Grermany  with 
Anne  before  the  revelation  was  made ; 
in  order  that,  being  at  a  distance,  she 
would  be  deprived  of  the  chance  of 
taking,  in  the  first  outburst  of  her  wrath, 
any  positive  steps  of  which  she  might 
be  induced,  in  her  calmer  judgment*  to 
disapprove  and  wish  to  revoke. 

On  arriving  at  the  house  in  Eaton 
Place,  Anne,  who,  during  the  drive, 
had  managed  to  regain  her  composure, 
again  felt  the  effects  of  the  hard  trial 
which  her  nerves  had  undergone  in  the 
earlier  portion  of  the  day.  But  she 
recovered  herself  sufiiciently  to  impress 
the  tall  footman,  who  answered  her 
ring,  and  to  whom  she  gave  the  name 
of  Mrs.  Waller,  with  the  sense  of  her 
dignity,  and  consequently,  to  make  him 
show  her  into  the  dining-room  and 
announce  her  promptly,  instead  of  leav- 
ing her  in  the  hall  to  take  her  chance 
of  'the  time  at  which  the  message,  that 
"  A  young  pusson  was  waiting."  might 
arrive  up  stairs.  Grace  happened  to  be 
alone  when  the  announcement  was 
made ;  and  as  it  was  a  long  time  since 
Anne's  pseudonym,  and  her  mind  had 
been  so  much  occupied  with  other  things, 
she  at  first  failed  to  understand  who 
wished  to  see  her  ;  but,  the  truth  com- 
ing to  her  after  a  moment's  reflection, 
she  rushed  passed  the  astonished  foot- 
man, hurried  down  the  stairs,  and,  the 
next  moment,  had  seized  Anne  in  her 
arms  and  covered  her  with  kbses. 

"  My  sweetest  Anne,"  she  said,  "  you 
are  the  very  last  person  I  should  have 
thought  of  seeing  here.  Fancy  your 
making  your  appearance  in  London 
after  sA\  your  protestations  that  nothing 
earthly  should  induce  you  to  come,  and 
your  refusal  of  the  invitation  which  I 
sent  you  regularly  for  the  first  few 
weeks  after  my  arrival  I  " 

^*  I  should  not  be  here  now,  dear," 
said  Anne,  returning  her  friend's  ca- 
resses, *Mf  the  occasion  were  not  an 
important  one." 

^I  know  what  it  is,"  said  Grace, 
suddenly  drawing  back.  ^You  have 
received  my  letter  announcing  my  en- 
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gagement  with  Geor|fe — ^with  Mr. 
Heath,  I  mean ;  and  you  have  come  to 
haTe  a  talk  wiUi  me  about  it — ^a  serious 
talk,  I  daie  say,  too—" 

''I  have  come  on  a  serious  matter, 
but  not  that,"  said  Anne  quietly  ;  **  and, 
unfortunately,  I  am  the  bearer  of  iir 
news.  It  will,  doubtless,  be  distasteful 
to  you,  in  the  midst  of  all  your  triumphs 
anil  successes,  to  hear  of  pain  and  sick- 
ness; but  the  fact  is,  that  Madame 
Sturm  is  very  Ul — ^much  worse  than  I 
have  hitherto  let  you  know.'*  ** 

"  Poor  dear  Frau  Prof  essorin ! "  said 
Grace.  *'  How  very  sad ;  I  am  quite 
sorry  for  her." 

^  She  talks  constantly  of  you,"  said 
Anne,  on  whom  Grace's  society-tone 
jarred  unpleasantly,  "and  frequently 
expr^ses  her  most  earnest  wish  to  see 
you." 

<^  How  unfortunate  that  her  illness 
should  have  happened  just  at  this  time, 
when  I  am  away,"  said  Grace. 

^Latterly,  she  has  been  so  urgent  in 
the  expression  of  this  wish,  that  I  have 
not  known  what  to  say  to  her;  and, 
finally,  I  could  refuse  her  prayers  no 
longer,  but  set  off,  in  the  hope  that  I 
might  persuade  you  to  return  with  me 
to  Germany." 

"  My  dear  Anne,"  said  Grace,  "  that 
would  be  perfectly  impossible." 

"  Would  it  ?  "  said  Anne.  "  I  fail  to 
see  that.  You  are  your  own  mistress, 
are  you  not — you  are  dependent  on  no 
one*s  will  or  wish  ?  " 

''  No ;  of  course,  I  am  mistress  of  my 
own  actions.  There  is  no  one  whom. 
I  am  absolutely  obliged  to  consult," 
said  Grace ;  ^  but  still  people  would 
think  it  so  odd,  my  going  away  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice." 

"  What  people  ?  "  asked  Anne. 

**  Well,  Mrs.  Crutchley,  for  instance," 
replied  Grace. 

•*  Would  it  matter  to  you  what  Mrs. 
Crutchley  thought  ? "  asked  Anne. 
^  She  is,  is  she  not,  a  very  temporary 
acquisition  —  hired,  like  your  house, 
horses,  servants,  etc.,  for  the  season,  and 
then  to  be  got  rid  of  and  never  seen 
again  ?  This  old  woman  dying  over 
there  speaks  of  you  as  the  only  blood- 
relation  now  left  to  her ;  and  implores 
yoQ  to  come  to  her,  that  she  may  look 
apon  yoar  f&ce  before  she  dies." 

''I  am  the  nearest  relation  left  to  her, 


I  know,"  said  Grace,  softening ;  and  if 
I  thought  I  could  do  her  any  good — " 

^*  Nothing  can  do  her  any  good, 
Grace,"  said  Anne ;  but  it  would  be  a 
satisfaction  to  her  to  take  farewell  of 
you;  and  to  you,  after  she  is  gone,  to 
know  that  you  made  her  last  hours  happy 
at  a  very  small  sacrifice  to  yourself." 

"  You  are  quite  right,  dear,"  said 
Grace,  after  a  little  pause.  *'  It  is  my 
duty  to  go,  and  I  will  do  it ;  she  was 
kind  to  me,  poor  old  lady,  in  her  odd 
way,  and  I  will  not  appear  ungrateful. 
I  need  only  stop  a  few  days,  and  I  am 
sure  George  will  not  object  when  he 
knows  the  reason  of  my  absence." 

^  You  will  come  then  with  me  by  the 
mail- train,  to-night,"  said  Anne.  '*  You 
will  have  no  occasion  to  take  a  maid. 
I  am  Mrs.  Waller,  you  know,  and  can 
do  everything  you  want" 

*'  To-night  is  rather  sudden,  Anne,  is 
it  not  ? "  said  Grace.  "I  should  like  to 
have  seen  Mr.  Heath." 

"  Every  hour  is  of  consequence," 
said  Anne  firmly.  "Your  aunt  only 
lingers  on  from  day  to  day,  and  you 
would  not  easily  forgive  yourself  if  you 
arrived  foo  late." 

"  Very  well,"  said  Grace  "  I  will  go 
with  you  to-night" 

But  when  this  arrangement  was  com- 
municated to  I^irs.  Crutchley,  that 
worthy  lady  was  highly  exasperated, 
and  did  her  utmost  to  prevent  its  being 
carried  out.  Though  the  season  was 
considerably  on  the  wane,  there  were 
balls  to  be  gone  to  and  engagements  to 
be  fulfilled.  It  was  impossible  that 
Miss  Middleham  should  give  up  society, 
and  tear  herself  away  from  her  friends 
for  such  a  very  inadequate  reason  as 
the  illness  of  an  old  aunt ;  and  when 
these  various  reasons  had  been  success- 
fully combated,  Mrs.  Crutchley  fell 
back  upon  what  was  really  the  main- 
spring of  all  her  motives.  She  per- 
fectly recognized  in  the  Mrs.  Waller, 
whose  sudden  and  unexpected  arrival 
had  such  influence  over  Miss  Middle- 
ham's  movements,  the  mysterious  cor- 
respondent to  whom  Grace  had  address- 
ed such  frequent  and  such  lengthy 
epistles;  she  thought  there  was  some- 
thing particularly  suspicious,  though 
what,  she  was  not  able  to  discover  in 
these  circumstances;  and,  beaten  on 
every  point,  she  urged  most  strongly 
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that  Grace  should  not  leave  London 
without  seeing  Mr.  Heath.  Of  course, 
Grace  was  anxious  for  any  opportunity 
of  seeing  her  lover,  and  as  Anne  made 
no  objection,  messengers  were  dis- 
patched in  search  of  Mr.  Heath,  both 
at  the  bank  and  at  his  private  chambers, 
and  letters  were  written  requesting  him 
to  come  to.  Eaton  Place  at  once.  But 
Mrs.  Crutchley  was  given  to '  under- 
stand that  in  no  case  would  Miss 
Middleham's  departure  be  postponed, 
and  orders  were  given  that  the  neces- 
sary packing  should  be  proceeded  with. 

Time  passes  on,  and  the  large  foot- 
man announces  that  both  the  messen- 
gers have  returned  from  unsuccessful 
searches.  Mr.  Heath  was  not  to  be 
found  at  the  bank  or  his  chambers,  and 
at  neither  place  was  it  known  whither 
he  had  gone ;  but  the  letters  had  been 
left  for  him,  and  Mrs.  Crutchley,  look- 
ing at  her  watch,  declares  that  there  is 
yet  an  hour  before  Grace  starts,  and 
opines  that  by  that  time  he  will  arrive. 
The  hour  wanes,  and  Grace,  after  many 
caresses  from  Mrs.  Crutchley  (who  is 
loud  in  her  lamentations  at  the  non-en- 
gagement of  a  courier),  takes  her  seat 
by  Mrs.  Waller  in  the  brougham,  and 
is  whirled  away  to  Charing-cross,  where 
the  tall  footman  takes  their  tickets, 
looks  at  their  luggage,  and  bestows  on 
them  a  final  benediction  by  lifting  his 
hat  as  the  train  glides  out  of  the  Station. 

Mr.  Heath,  too,  has  witnessed  their 
departure  from  behind  the  shelter  of 
some  luggage  barrows,  piled  on  end ; 
and  his  feelings  towards  oi^e  of  the 
travellers,  at  letust,  are  of  anything  but 
a  benedictory  nature.  "  You  have  suc- 
ceeded, curse  you  !  "  he  mutters  to  him- 
self, as  he  moves  out  the  Station.  "  You 
are  carrying  her  away  from  me,  and  in 
a  day  or  two  you  will  tell  her-^ —  I 
beg  your  pardon  I " 

The  man  against  whom  he  has 
stumbled  is  shabbUy  dressed,  with  a 
slouch  hat,  and  clothes  of  a  foreign  cut, 
covered  with  worn  and  shining  braid. 
He  starts  at  the  sound  of  Heath's  voice, 
and  steps  aside  that  he  may  get  him 
more  fully  in  the  gaslight ;  then  ap- 
proaches him  again,  so  closely,  that 
Heath  feels  his  hot  thick  breath  upon 
his  face,  as  he  asks  him  in  jeering 
tones,  '*  Who  is  it  you  would  like  to 
murder  next  ?  " 
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If  Mr.  Heath  had  had  his  wav,  it 
is  probable  that  he  would  have  answer- 
ed the  question  put  to  him  by  the  shabby 
man,  as  to  whom  ^^  he  should  like  to 
murder  next  ?  ''  in  a  very  practical  man- 
ner,  by  then  and  there  disposing  of  his 
interrogator.  If,  while  denying  himself 
this  pleasure,  he  had  desired  to  indulge 
in  the  rare  chance  of  speaking  the  truth 
the  words  which  would  haVe  started 
unbidden  to  his  lips  would  have  been, 
"  That  she  devil,  your  daughter !  " 

For  the  shabby  man  in  the  foreign- 
cut  coat  covered  with  worn  and  shining 
braid,  and  the  slouch  hat — the  man 
with  the  tottering  gate,  the  thick  hot 
breath,  who  stood  swaying  about  iin- 
eacrily  in  his  bulbous  boots-^— was  all 
that  remained  of  Ned  Studley :  the 
man  who  'Mooked  like  a  duke, -don't 
you  know,''  and  than  whom,  at  one 
time,  neither  Long's  nor  Limmer's  ever 
turned'  out  a  mot*e  perfect  type  of  the 
ex-military  swell.  There  was  a  leer  in 
his  bloodshot  eyes,  and  a  half-fatuous, 
half-insolent  smile  on  his  blotched  and 
bloated  face,  that  drove  Heath  nearly 
wild  with  rage ;  and  it  was  all  that  he 
could  do  tjo  bring  the  power  of  self-in- 
terest to  his  control,  and  to  prevent 
him^^elf  from  seizing  the  mouthing  idiot 
by  the  throat,  and  shaking  him  soundly. 
An  instant's  reflection,  however,  made 
him  appreciate  the  enormous  price 
which  he  would  have  to  pay  for  the 
luxury.  The  old  man  then  standing 
before  him,  weak  and  wretched,  with  a 
craving  for  drink,  which,  without  his  aid, 
he  was  unable  to  supply — a  pauper, 
homeless  and  friendless — ^was  easily 
managed  and  disposed  of;  but  if  he 
were  once  made  aware  of  the  fact  of  his 
daughter's  existence,  of  her  bold  self- 
reliance,  and  of  the  way  in  which  she 
had  exerted  her  power,  he  would 
doubtless  still  have  sufl[icient  natural 
cunning  left  to  see  how  his  hold  over 
Heath  had  been  strengthened,  and  to 
avail  himself  of  the  knowledge.  Plain- 
ly, therefore,  it  was  Mr  *  Heath's 
business  to  temporize  with  his  disrepu- 
table father-in-law,  and  render  him  as 
amiable  as  possible. 

*^Is    it   you?"   he   said,  with  that 
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affectation  of  frankness  and  bonhommie 
which  had  often  stood  him  in  good 
stead ;  *^  I  declare  I  did  not  know  you 
at  first,  your  foreign  appearance  has 
quite  deceived  me." 

fiut  the  captain  was  very  far  from 
being  moved  by  these  blandishments. 
^  My  appearance  is  something  more 
than  foreign,"  he  said,  with  a  downward 
glance  at  his  shabby  clothes ;  "  and,  in 
the  same  way  that  there  are  none  so 
deaf  as  those  that  won't  hear,  there  are, 
I  reckon,  none  so  difficult  to  convince 
of  our  existence  as  those  who  wish  us 
dead.  That  is  about  your  sentiment 
towards  me,  Mr.  Heath ;  and  that  is 
why  I  ask  you  who  you  would  like  to 
murder  next,  with  the  perfect  knowl- 
edge of  what  yon  would  say  if  you 
spoke  the  truth." 

Heath's  face  darkened  for  a  moment, 
bat  the  cloud  was  quickly  gone.  ""  It 
is  scarcely  advisable,  is  it,"  he  said.  "  to 
use  such  ugly  words,  even  if  you  have 
reason  to  oomplidn  of  me,  and  I  do  not 
think  you  have  ?  But  we  will  talk 
that  subject  out  at  length.  I  was  go- 
ing to  write  to  you  in  reply  to  your 
letter  from  Ostend,  but  your  presence 
here  simplifies  the  matter,  and  we  can 
arrange  it  much  better  in  conversation. 
Have  you  dined  ?  " 

**!.  had  some  infernal  corned  beef 
and  bottled  stout  on  boanl  the  Ostend 
boat,  at  three  o'clock,  if  you  call  that 
dining,"  said  the  captain,  "  but  I  have 
touched  nothing  since — at  least  nothing 
soHd.  I  mean." 

^  Then  let  us  get  some  dinner  and 
have  our  talk  at  the  same  time,"  said 
Heath.  "  No,  not  in  there,"  he  con- 
tinued, as  his  companion  made  a  move 
towards  the  Station  restaurant ;  '*  we 
should  find  that  too  noisy,  too  crowded, 
and  too  British  altogether.  I  know  a 
place  where  we  can  be  more  at  our 
ease,  and  where  the  cuisine  and  cellar 
are  both  irreproachable. " 

He  offered  his  arm  to  his  companion 
as  he  spoke,  and,  pulling  his  hat  far 
over  his  eyes,  to  avoid  the  chance  rec^ 
coition  of  any  passing  acquaint- 
ance, led  him  out  of  the  Station  and 
across  to  Leicester  Square,  plunging  into 
t  labyrinth  of  streets,  where  the  houses, 
i^m  their  external  appearance,  would 
Mem  to  have  been  transplanted  from 
some  foremn   city.     Entering  one  of 
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them,  in  which,  from  the  obsequious 
bows  bestowed  upon  liim  by  the  i>ortly, 
bald-headed  landlord,  and  the  bri.'*k 
French  waiter,  he  seemed  to  be  well 
known  and  highly  respected,  Mr.  Il(*ath 
made  his  way  to  a  small  private  room 
on  the  first  fioor,  not  much  lar<;er  than 
a  warm  bath,  prettily  furnished  and 
tastefully  decorated,  and  there  issued 
his  orders  for  the  rei)aftt ;  which,  he 
said,  might  be  commenced  at  once, 
while  the  soup  and  fish  were  in  prep- 
aration, with  a  few  hors  cTanii^res  in 
the  shape  of  prawns  and  radishes,  and 
a  bottle  of  Sauteme. 

A  deep  draught  of  the  rich,  mellow 
wine,  for  the  glass  from  which  he  drank 
was  bell-shaped  and  thin,  sent  the  color 
mantling  again  through  Captain  Stud- 
ley's  bloated  face,  and  brought  the  light 
into  his  bleared  and  rheumy  eyes. 

"  That's  good  tipple,  glorious  tipple," 
he  said,  smacking  his  lips  as  he  replaced 
his  empty  glass  upon  the  table. 

"  If  I  could  drink  that  always,  I  should 
be  a  man  again.  I  am  not  the  man  I 
was,  sir,  when  we  used  to  do  business 
together.  Age  has  clutched  me  in  his 
claw,  as  I  recollect  hearing  one  of  them 
say  at  one  of  the  penny  readings  ;  and 
I  am  left  alone  in  the  world,  at  a  time 
when  I  ought  to  have  my  friends  and 
family  about  me." 

As  he  concluded  these  maundering 
remarks,  he  shook  his  head  solemnly^ 
and  pushed  his  glass  across  the  table. 

"You  must  not  give  way  in  this  fash- 
ion, Studley,"  said  Heath,  filling  the 
glass  and  returning  it  to  his  companion 
with  a  pleasant  smile.  **  You  know 
the  saving,  '  There  is  life  in  the  old  dog 
yet?'" 

"  Yes,"  said  the  captain,  after  sipping 
his  wine,  "  that's  all  deuced  fine  about 
the  old  dog,  but  the  quantity  of  life 
in  him  entirely  depends  upon  the  state 
in  which  he  is  kept.  ,  Let  him  have 
the  run  of  the  kitchen,  stretched  before 
the  fire  and  fed  with  the  scraps  which 
fall  from  the  master's  table — the  mas- 
ter's table,"  said  the  captain,  repeating 
the  words  as  with  a  dull  reminiscence  of 
something  that  he  had  heard  before,. 
"  and  he  will  go  on  all  right ;  but  if  he  is 
left  out  to  sleep  in  an  old  barrel,  and 
only  gets  dirty  bones  and  such  like — 
well,  he  will  have  a  very  bad  time  of  it. 
And  that's  my   case,   Heath;    I  am 
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rather  in  the  old-barrel-and-dirty-bone- 
line,  I  am  thinking,  and  I  don't  see  why 
I  should  stand  it,  sir ;  and,  what's  more, 
I  don't  intend  to."  . 

"  Here  is  the  soup,"  said  Heath ; 
"  we  will  go  into  that  question  by-and- 
by,  when  we  have  got  rid  of  the  waiter. 
Don't  put  any  pepper  into  it,  my  good 
fellow,"  he  continued,  lifting  up  his 
hand  in  horror ;  "  the  cook  would  faint 
if  he  saw  you  experimenting  with  his 
bonne femme  after  that  fashion." 

'*  My  palate  wants  a  little  exciting, 
it  isn't  so  keen  as  it  was,  and  that's  the 
fact,"  said  the  captain.  "  I  have  often 
heard  about  the  doctors  who  tell  the 
poor  people  to  supply  themselves  with 
good  port  wine  ;  but  I  never  apprecia- 
ted the  point  of  the  joke  until  lately.  I 
ought  to  live  well,  I  know,  and  I  can't 
— that's  about  the  truth  of  it.^ 

^  I  don't  see  that  you  have  much  to 
complain  of,  Studley,"  said  Heath,  with- 
out any  anger  in  his  tone ;  "  the  allow- 
ance which  I  have  hitherto  been  able 
to  make  you  is  certainly  not  large,  but  it 
ought  to  be  enough  to  keep  you  going ; 
and  if  you  keep  up  your  old  skill  at 
play " 

"  But  I  don't,  sir,"  said  the  captain, 
interrupting  him ;  *^  both  skill  and  luck 
seem  to  be  gone.  They  have  intro- 
duced some  new  games,  too,  that  I  do 
not  manage  to  get  hold  of  as  I  did  of 
old ;  and  even  when  there  seems  to  be  a 
•decided  run  of  luck,  I  find  myself  funk 
in  backing  the  card  or  the  color. 
Besides,  I  am  too  old,  and  too  ill,  to  be 
>earrying  on  this  sort  of  game  any  longer. 
I  don't  want  to  be  dependent  on  the  clear- 
ness of  my  head  or  the  steadiness  of 
my  hand  any  more.  I  want  enough  to 
keep  me  in  comfort  on  the  Continent 
— I  have  lost  all  taste  for  London — 
with  my  half  bottle  of  wine  for  my 
breakfast,  my  bottle  at  dinner,  and 
some  hot  grog  at  night.  What  I  get 
now  won't  do  that,  and  that's  why  I 
wrote  to  you.     You  got  my  letter  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,"  said  Mr.  Heath,  through 
his  teeth ;  "  I  got  your  letter." 

"  I  thought  I  would  come  over  my- 
self for  the  answer,  as  you  were  not  too 
<iuick  about  it,"  said  the  captain.  They 
were  half  through  the  dinner  by  this 
time  ;  and  the  empty  bottle  of  Sauterne 
had  been  replaced  by  one  of  Beaume, 
wliich  was  nearly  in  the  same  state  as 


its  predecessor.  ''What  have  yoa  to 
say  to  my  proposition  ?  " 

''  I  do  not  clearly  recollect  what  it  is 
in  detail,"  said  Heath,  with  a  smile  ; 
''but  I  suppose  it  may  be  generally 
taken  as  asking  for  more  money.  I  do 
not  wholly  object  to  that,  but  my  notion 
is  you  are  arguing  on  false  premises. 
Yon  seem  to  take  me  for  a  wealthy 
man?" 

''  I  only  echo  the  genenil  opinion/' 
sud  Studley ;  ''  and  there  cannot  be 
much  doubt  about  it,  I  should  think. 
The  manager  of  Middleham's  bank,  be- 
sides getting  a  pretty  heavy  screw  of 
his  own,  must  be  in  the  way  of  getting 
certain  information  which  cannot  fail 
to  turn  into  money." 

Tt  is  precisely  by  declining  to  avail 
myself  of  any  of  the  information  of 
which  you  speak,  and  rigorously  con- 
fining myself  to  my  duties  at  the  bank, 
that  I  have  been  able  to  hold  my  posi* 
tion,  and  to  secure  what  is,  undoubtedly, 
a  very  good  salary,"  said  Heath. 

"  Well,  but  the  young  lady,"  mutter- 
ed the  captain,  whose  voice  was  grada* 
ally  becoming  indistinct,  ''  the  heiress 
that  you  are  going  to  marry  ?  Hold 
on  a  minute,  I  have  got  it  here — I  am 
not  one  to  speak  without  book."  He 
fumbled  in  his  breast-pocket,  and  after 
much  trouble,  from  the  recesses  of  a 
greasy  note-case,  produced  a  news- 
paper cutting;  then,  with  much  diffi- 
culty in  adjusting  a  pair  of  glasses  on 
his  nose,  he  read — 

"  Forthcoming  marriage.  We  are 
enabled  to  state  that  a  marriage  has  been 
arranged  between  Miss  Middleham,  the 
heiress  whose  dehut  this  season  has  cre- 
ated so  great  a  sensation,  and  Mr.  George 
Heath,  a  gentleman  who  for  some  years 
has  managed  the  well-known  banking 
establishment  from  which  the  young 
lady's  fortune  is  derived." 

"  What  do  you  say  to  that  ?  " 

"  Say,  my  good  friend  ?  "  said  Heath. 
^  I  say  that  the  story  is  a  lie,  from 
beginning  to  end ;  that  the  statement 
has  not  the  smallest  foundation  in  fact ; 
that  some  penny-a-lining  donkey  has 
learned  through  the  butler,  or  the 
kitchenmaid,  or  some  other  source 
from  which  these  creatures  get  their 
information,  that  I  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  seeing  a  good  deal  of  Miss 
i  Middleham — which  is  quite  true,  having 
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to  eonsnlther  constant! j  on  matters  of 
bosiness — and  has  started  this  idiotic 
•tory." 

**  What !  do  yon  mean  to  saj  that  it 
is  not  true  that  yon  are  going  to  marry 
Miss  Middleham  ?  "  asked  the  captain, 
Jiaciiy. 

^  No  more  than  that  jou  are  going 
to  marry  her,  my  good  fellow,"  said 
Heath ;  '^  and  I  suppose  that  is  scarcely 
likely.  Do  you  know  what  brought 
me  to  the  Charing-cross  Station  just 
DOW  ?  To  see  Miss  Middleham  off  to 
Germany:  not  to  escort  her  there,  or 
tike  leave  of  her  as  a  friend  or  as  a 
lover,  as  they  wish  to  make  out,  though, 
if  I  had  been  her  lover,  and  her  affi- 
anced lover,  I  should  scarcely  have 
allowed  her  to  go  alone.  Simply  as  a 
matter  of  business,  to  see  her  and  her — 
and  her  maid,  off  by  the  mail  train. 
There  is  not  a  word  of  truth  in  the 
report,  I  tell  you." 

^  There  does  not  seem  to  be,"  said  the 
captain,  shaking  his  bemuddled  head. 
Then,  after  a  few  moments'  considerar 
tion,  he  looked  up  at  his  companion 
with  a  stolid  glare,  and  said,  ''  Anyhow, 
that  is  the  future,  with  which  we  have 
nothing  to  do,  sir.  My  business  is  with 
the  past,  concerning  which  I  shall  have 
eertain  things  to  say,  which  would  be 
found  hi^ily  interesting  in  a  court  of 
jnstioe." 

Heath  started,  but,  on  looking  up  he 
discovered  that  the  captain's  head  had 
fallen  on  his  breast,  and  that  he  was 
already  in  a  semi-somnolent  state. 

**  Very  little  wine  has  an  effect  upon 
him  now,"  muttered  Heath  to  himself  ; 
**'  and  I  suspect  it  is  only  when  he  is  in 
this  crazy,  muddled  state,  that  he  utters 
threats  or  thoughts  of  vengeance.  Never- 
theless, it  will  be  advisable  to  get  him 
abroad  and  keep  him  there,  where  his 
nivings  are  not  so  likely  to  be  uuder- 
stood  or  taken  hold  of.  What  a  mis- 
erable, degraded  wretch  he  has  become ! 
If  his  daughter  cared  but  little  for  him, 
any  filial  feeling  she  might  have  would 
probably  vanish  entirely  if  she  saw  him 
now.  Or  perhaps  the  other  way,"  he 
continued ;  «  merely  to  find  him  in  such 
a  state  of  misery  and  disgrace  might 
soften  her  heart  towards  him — women 
are  so  perverse,  there  is  no  knowing 
what  they  may  or  may  not  do."  He  sat 
there,  occupied  with  his  own  thoughts 


for  some  little  time,  with  his  eyes  fixed 
upon  the  slumbering  figure  of  his  com- 
panion, listening  to  the  stertorous 
breathing,  and  eyeing  with  scorn  the 
fits  of  nodding  which  passed  over  him, 
and  the  contorted  postures  into  which 
he  fell.  When  the  waiter  had  brouglit 
the  bill,  and  received  payment,  Heath 
thought  it  time  to  rouse  the  captain 
from  his  slumbers — prodding  him  with 
his  stick,  as  he  might  have  done  to  a 
dog,  and  telling  him  sharply  to  get  up 
and  be  off.  The  captain  awoke,  very 
much  refreshed  by  the  slight  nap  which 
he  had  taken.  He  had  apparently 
some  little  difficulty  in  making  out 
where  he  was ;  but  recollection,  when 
it  came  to  him,  was  very  full  and  vivid. 
'*  I  have  had  forty  winks,"  he  said, 
yawning  and  shaking  himself,  *'  but 
they  have  done  me  good.  A  very 
pleasant  dinner,  a  very  agreeable  con- 
versation ;  so  agreeable  that  I  think  we 
omitted  to  settle  anything  about  the 
business  which  we  proposed  to  discuss 
— the  question  of  increasing  my  allow- 
ance." 

'^  It  shall  be  increased,"  said  Heath, 
shortly  ;  ^^  to  what  extent  I  cannot  say 
just  now.  It  is  a  heavy  tax  upon  me  ; 
but  I  wish  you  to  live  in  comfort  and 
on  the  Continent,  understand  —  any- 
where out  of  England.  Go  back  to 
Ostend,  and  I  will  communicate  with 
you  at  your  old  lodging.  Meantime, 
here  is  some  money  to  go  on  with." 
He  took  a  ten-pound  note  from  his  case 
and  handed  it  to  the  old  man.  As 
the  captain  clutched  it  in  his  moist 
palm,  and  listened  to  the  delicious  crisp 
sound,  onc«  so  familiar  to  him,  he  was 
nearly  relapsing  into  his  maundering 
state ;  but  he  pulled  himself  together  suf- 
ficiently to  wish  his  benefactor  "  Good- 
night," and  with  a  feeble  attempt  at 
dignity  he  tottered  off  down  the  street. 

Even  after  the  retreating  figure  had 
fairly  passed  out  of  sight,  Heath  re- 
mained standing  on  the  same  spot, 
debating  within  himself  what  to  do. 
He  had  had  a  hard  day  of  it,  and  was 
both  physically  and  mentally  weary, 
and  craved  for  rest ;  but  he  knew  him- 
self too  well  to  believe  that  sleep  would 
come  to  him  at  once.  What  he  had 
gone  through  was  of  too  exciting  a 
character  to  be  easily  laid  aside,  and  he 
doubted  whether  it  would  not  be  better 
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for  him  to  go  to  the  qaiet  and  decorous 
club  to  which  he  belonged,  and  sit  deep- 
er into  the  night  in  conversation  with 
some  of  the  acquaintances  he  was  sure 
to  find  there,  rather  than  give  himself 
up  to  thought  in  his  solitary  chambers. 
Finally,  however,  he  came  to  the  reso- 
lution that  it  had  to  be  faced  and  fought 
throuo^h.  and  that  he  had  to  take  im- 
mediate  decision  in  regard  to  his  own 
future-*-the  aspect  of  which  had  been 
so  completely  altered  by  the  circum- 
stances which  had  happened  during  the 
day  just  passed.  So  he  turned  his  face 
to  the  north-west,  and  strode  forth  in 
the  direction  of  his  home. 

In  selecting  his  home,  Mr.  Heath 
had  exercised  his  usual  excellent  judg- 
ment. With  his  income  he  might  have 
lived  where  he  liked ;  in  chambers  in 
the  Albany,  or  a  bachelor  residence  in 
Mayfair.  There  were  plenty  of  city 
men,  whose  position  was  nothing  like 
equal  to  his,  who  drove  away  in  their 
broughams,  at  the  conclusion  of  busi- 
ness hours,  and,  until  they  returned 
again  to  the  hive,  were  as  gay  and  as 
useless  as  any  of  the  drones  of  "West- 
End  society;  but  Mr.  Heath  had  no 
purpose  to  gain  by  any  such  exhibi- 
tions of  luxury  and  ease ;  he  knew,  on 
the  contrary,  that  the  less  display  he 
made  the  more  highly  he  would  be 
thought  of  by  those  whose  good- will  it 
was  desirable  for  him  to  cultivate,  and 
his  own  inclination  led  him  to  select 
more  modest  quarters.  He  had  accord- 
ingly taken  up  his  residence  in  a  big 
rambling  block  of  houses,  formerly  an 
Inn  of  Chancery,  but  long  since  uncon- 
nected with  the  law,  and  let  out  in 
chambers  to  anyone  who  could  give  the 
steward  satisfactory  references  as  to 
his  respectability  and  his  rent-paying 
powers.  In  the  house  in  which  Mr. 
Heath  occupied  one  portion  of  the  first 
floor,  a  queer  colony  was  located. 
There  at  the  top  of  the  last  steep  flight 
of  stairs,  was  the  story  occupied  by  Mr. 
Crosshatch,  the  engraver,  where  the 
patient  man  and  his  assistants  sat  hour 
after  hour  working  away  under  the 
shaded  lights.  There  the  Nova  Zembla 
Consols  Tin  Mining  Company  had  its 
office,  the  destinies  of  which  were  pre- 
sided over  by  an  old  man  in  a  mangy 
sealskin  waistcoat,  who  looked  as  if  he 
knew  nothing  of  tin  in  any  shape,   and 


a  boy,  whose  sole  occupation  appeared 
to  be  to  write  his  name  on  the  ink- 
stained  desk,  and  to  smear  it  oat  again 
with  his  elbow.  There  Messrs.  Min- 
chin  and  Minus,  solicitors  of  the  high- 
est respectability,  carried  on  their  busi- 
ness ;  and  thence  Mr.  Plautagenet 
Bouverie,  army  agent  and  diamond  mer- 
chant, otherwise  Ezra  Moss,  bankrupt 
baked-potato  salesman,  issued  his  polite 
circulars  to  noblemen  and  gentlemen, 
offering  at  once  to  advance  them  any 
sums  of  money  simply  on  their  note  o£ 
hand. 

The  rooms  on  the  first  floor,    into 
which  Mr.    Heath  let  himself  by    his 
latch-key,  as  seen  by  the  light  of   the 
lamp    burning     on     the    table,     ^rere 
large  and  commodious,  plainly  furnish- 
ed with  a  due  regard  to  comfort,    but 
without  any  attempt  at  luxury,    save, 
perhaps,   in  the   well-filled  book-cdses, 
and  in  the  excellence  of  the  proof  prints 
hanging  on  the  walls.     He  took  isome 
letters  from  a  rack  fixed  on  one  side  of 
the   mantel-piece,   and   examined  their 
addresses  under  the  lamp,  but  they  were 
apparently  of  no  interest,  for  he    put 
them    aside    unopened,   and    throwing 
himself  into  an  easy  chair,  was  at  once 
immersed  in  a  reverie.     Not  a  reverie 
of  a  pleasant  kind  either,  if  one  could 
judge  from  hb  knitted  brow,  and    the 
manner  in  which  he  gnawed  his  nether 
lip.     With  unequalled  nerve  aiding  him 
in  the  carrying  out  of  the  most  despe- 
rate crime,  without  a  trace  of  conscience, 
this  man  was  yet  superstitious,  and  a 
frightful  feeling  of  an  impending   Ne- 
mesis was   on  him   now.     The   occur- 
rences of  the  day  had  been  too  much 
for  him,  he  had  lost  his  usual  power  of 
command  over  his  thoughts,  and  could 
turn  them  into  none  other  than  unpleas- 
ant channels — the   recollection   of   the 
defeat  he  had  sustained,  the  unsatisfao- 
toriness    of    things     in     general,     the 
extraordinary  intrusion  into  his  life  of 
the    woman    who   had  played  so  con- 
spicuous a  part  in  a  certain  portion  of 
it,  and  whom  he  believed  to  be  dead — 
the  superstitious  feeling  was  strong  on 
him  at  that  moment,  and  he  could  not 
bear  up  against  it.     All  that  had  hap- 
pened that  day  seemed  to  come  to  him 
in  the  light  of  an  omen.     Was  it  so, 
was  his  career  really  winding  up  ?     He 
sprang  from  the  chair  under  the  spur  of 
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that  idea,   and  commenoed  pacing  the 
room  with  hasty  strides.     The  fancied 
security    in    which   he   had  lived,  and 
which   had   enabled   him  to  carry  his 
head  so  higli,  and  set  at  defiance  what- 
c%'«r  might  come,  was  vanished,  gone 
into  air !     What  safety  from  detection 
had  he  now,  would  he  ever  have  again  ? 
Who  could  answer  for  the  circumstances 
which  might  induce  a  woman,  whose 
hatred   and    vengeance    were    all    the 
more  terrible  because  of  her  clearness 
of  brain  and  strength  of  mind,  to  reveal 
all  she  knew.     All  was  changed  now, 
all  his  plans  for  the  future  had  crumbled 
away.     He  smiled  bitterly  to  himself  as 
he  thought  of    the   career  which  Mrs. 
Crutchley  had  sketched  out  for  him,  as 
the  lazy  member  of  Parliament,  with 
dinners  and  wife  alike  irreproachable. 
Ko,  that  pleasant  vista  was  closed  for 
ever ;  but  there  was  no  reason  why  one 
almost  equally  pleasant  should  not  open 
in  its  stead.     Not  in  England,  though, 
there  the  game  was  plajed  out ;  but 
he  was  very  well  off,  he  had  plenty  of 
money,  even  though  the  coup  of  marry- 
ing the    heiress    on    which     he    had 
calculated  with  such  certainty  had  failed 
--and  on  the  Continent  he  might  enjoy 
himself  in  a  manner,  and  with  a  free- 
dom which  he  had  never  known  ;  his  life 
had  been  one  of  toil  and  trouble  hitherto, 
and  he  might  now  enjoy  it.     Not  quite 
yet,  though.     He  had  engagements  on 
hand — one  in  particular  —  a  financial 
scheme  which  would  take  some  months 
to  secure,  but  which,  if  it  turned  out  as 
he  expected,  would  have  the  effect  of 
doubling  his  fortune. 

^es,  with  such  resources  as  he  would 
then  possess  he  could  indulge  himself  to 
the  top  of  his  bent ;  there  would  be  no 
need  either  of  the  dissimulation  which 
he  had  practised  throughout  his  career, 
oi  the  dread  so  long  labored  under  lest 
the  discovery  should  be  made,  that  the 
iMiltless  and   decorous  bank   clerk,  so 
ptire  and  so  respectable,  had  his  weak- 
nesses and    passions    like   other  men, 
»nd  indulged    in    them    as    freely  as 
the  rest,  if  with  more  watchfulness  and 

A  curse  on  the  thoughts,  they  would 

^  run  in  the  same  groove !     The  rob- 

*7  of  the   bank,   so  long  cogitated 

oycTj  80  eleverly   planned,  so  nearly 

««cttteil  irith  success,  had  it  not  been 


for  the  old  man's  awaking ;  the  figure 
of  the  old  man  wUdly  fighting  for  life, 
and  the  awful  hush  that  followed  when 
he  succumbed !  A  horrible  mistake 
that  matter  altogether !  The  booty 
secured  had  been  large  indeed,  but  on 
the  acquisition  of  it  had  resulted  the 
unintentional  murder,  and  tlie  com- 
mencement of  the  compact  between 
himself  and  Studley  which  had  placed 
him  in  his  present  dangerous  position. 
A  combination  of  horrors  was  u[)ou 
him,  from  out  of  wliich  kept  looming 
up,  from  time  to  time,  distinctly  visible, 
a  woman's  face  —  bright,  fascinating, 
and  bewitching  —  with  laughing  eyes 
and  a  sunny  smile;  and  that  reminis- 
cence was  the  worst  of  all.  He  must 
get  rid  of  it  at  any  cost.  Not  there, 
the  closeness  of  the  room  oppressed 
him;  he  would  go  out  into  the  air  and 
walk  it  off. 

Into  the  teeming  thoroughfare,  teem- 
ing still,  but  with  a  very  different 
population  from  that  thronging  it 
during  the  day.  The  Miramla  Music 
Hall,  bowing  itself  under  the  strong 
arm  of  the  law,  was  closing  its  doors, 
turning  off  its  gas,  and  turning  out  the 
customers,  who  would  willingly  have 
remained  there  for  three  or  four  hours 
more.  Out  they  came,  streaming  into 
the  street,  a  motley  crew.  Boy  clerks, 
with  wizened  old  faces  and  youthful 
figures  ;  dissolute  vagabonds,  knights  of 
the  pavement  and  heroes  of  the  ken- 
nel ;  and  women — among  whom,  Great 
Heavens  !  Heath  saw  the  face  which 
had  risen  so  often  before  his  menUd 
vision  that  night.  The  same  face,  but 
oh,  how  different!  The  light  had  died 
out  of  the  eyes,  and  the  smile  had  gone 
from  off  the  lips.  The  woman  was  worn, 
weary-looking,  and  glaringly  dressed. 
He  moved  aside  in  horror ;  and  thoutfh 
her  gown  touched  him  as  she  stepped 
into  a  Hansom-cab,  which  an  attendant 
sprite  had  hailed  for  her,  she  saw  him 
not. 

There  was  no  more  walking  for  Mr. 
Heath  that  night.  He  hurried  straight 
home,  and  put  himself  to  sleep  with  a 
strong  narcotic. 
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CHAPTER  XXn. 

A  FATAL  TEST. 

The  earlier  portion  of  the  journey 
was  passed  in  ordinary  conversation. 
Remembering  how  Anne  had  always 
shrunk  from  any  allusion  to  Mr.  Heath, 
Grace  made  but  the  slightest  occasional 
mention  of  that  gentleman,  and  amused 
herself  by  recounting  to  her  companion 
the  principal  incidents  of  her  life  since 
they  had  parted,  and  the  most  inter- 
esting episodes  in  her  London  career. 
Amused  herself,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
did  exactly  what  Anne  would  most  have 
wished  ;  for  she  could  sit  by  and  listen, 
throwing  in  here  and  there  an  ejacula- 
tion of  surprise,  which  contented  the 
narrator,  while  all  the  time  she  was  turn- 
inff  over  in  her  own  mind  the  manner 
in  which  she  could  bring  about  the  rev- 
elation which  sooner  or  later  must  be 
made.  But,  even  in  all  her  preoccupa- 
tion, Anne  was  sufficiently  attentive  to 
notice  the  undoubted  improvement  in 
Grace's  mental  faculties ;  the  childish 
ways  had  gone,  and  in  their  place  there 
was  a  mixture  of  dignity  and  firmness 
which  argued  ill  for  the  success  of  any 
one  endeavoring  to  turn  the  heiress 
from  her  settled  determination,  or  to  in- 
terfere with  the  exercise  of  her  will. 
It  was  evident,  too,  that  Grace  had  a 
thorough  appreciation  of  Mrs.  Crutch- 
ley,  and  of  the  various  members  of  the 
Waddledot  family  ;  and  of  them  and 
their  machinations  she  spoke  with  such 
genuine  sarcastic  humor,  that  Anne  was, 
from  time  to  time,  roused  from  her  rev- 
erie to  give  more  than  usual  attention 
to  what  her  friend  was  saying,  and  pay 
her  the  tribute  of  a  smile. 

It  was  at  Brussels,  their  first  halting 
]ilace,  that  Anne  determined  to  tell  her 
friend  as  much  as  was  necessary  of  what 
had  transpired,  to  explain  to  her  the  de- 
ception she  had  practised  upon  her,  and 
the  imperative  necessity  that  existed  of 
her  having  been  brought  away  from  lion- 
don.  She  knew  the  difficulties  that 
lay  before  her,  the  danger  she  in- 
curred of  being  misunderstood,  the  pos- 
sibility of  Grace,  in  an  access  of  rage  at 
having  been  played  upon,  declining  to 
acknowledge  the  service  which  had  been 
rendered  her,  and,  determining  to   be 


governed  solely  by  her  own  thoughts, 
wishes,  and  impulses ;  but  Anne  knew 
also  that  she  had  acted  rightly  in  elect- 
ing to  discharge  the  duties  she  had  pre- 
scribed to  herself,  even  though  it  might 
have  a  baneful  effect  on  her  future, 
which  w}is  even  then  not  too  hopeful. 
They  arrived  at  Brussels  in  the  after-* 
noon,  and  put  up  at  the  Hotel  de  Flandre, 
securing  two  rooms  at  the  back  of  the 
hotel,  far  from  the  noisy  trouble  of  the 
Place  Royale,  and  looking  on  to  the 
palace,  at  that  season  of  the  year  silent 
and  deserted,  with  its  blinds  drawn 
down,  and  a  couple  of  sentries  sleepily 
sauntering  on  the  terrace  walk.  There 
would  be  disturbance  lat«r  on  in  the 
mews  immediately  underlying  the  hotel 
windows,  when  the  carriages  came  back 
from  Waterloo,  and  trhe  other  excursions 
on  which  they  had  taken  the  English 
tourists,  when  the  big  Flemish  horses 
would  be  plunging  about  the  paved  yard, 
and  unwillingly  submitting  themselves 
to  the  washing  and  cleaning  preparatory 
to  their  short  rest.  But  at  that  moment 
all  was  silence  and  tranquillity ;  the  hot 
air  was  filled  with  fragrance  from  the 
flowers  of  the  royal  garden,  and  a  de- 
lightful sense  of  nothing-doing  pervaded 
the  place.  Notwithstanding  this,  how- 
ever, and  the  fatigue  consequent  upon  her 
journey,  Grace  found  it  impossible  to  se- 
cure the  sleep  upon  which  she  had  been 
reckoning. 

**It  is  of  no  use,"  she  said,  arising 
from  the  couch  on  which  she  had  thrown 
herself,  in  her  while  peignoir,  after  hav- 
ing unbound  her  hair,  and  let  it  fall  over 
her  shoulders.  '*  I  am  uncomfortable 
and  restless,  and  sleep  seems  impossible 
to  me.  And  you  too,  Anne,  you  are 
working  away  as  though  you  had  only 
just  risen,  instead  of  having  been 
cramped  up  for  hours  in  that  dreadful 
railway  carriage,  and  that  worse  than 
dreadful  steamer." 

'^  I  am  only  patching  up  a  rent  made 
in  my  gown,  in  getting  out  of  that  *  worse 
than  dreadful  steamer,*  as  you  call  it," 
said  Anne,  with  a  smile.  Then  chang- 
ing her  tone,  she  added,  "  I  am  glad, 
however,  dear,  to  find  that  you  are  not 
disposed  to  sleep  just  now,  as  I  have 
something  of  great  importance  to  say  to 
you.^' 

"  More  somethings  of  great  import- 
ance, "  said  Grace,  petulantly ;   "  when 
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sball  we  haye  done  with  them  and  get  a 
fittle  peace  ?  " 

"  What  I  have  to  say  to  you  now," 
mad  Anne,  *^  will  probably  try  yoar  pa- 
tience and  Belf-command,  will  require 
the  exercise  of  that  love  for  me,  which 
I  know  you  have,  and  your  belief  in  that 
clearness  of  thought  and  common  sense 
for  which  you  used  to  give  me  credit, 
of  your  appreciation  of  my  devotion  to 
you,  and  your  interests." 

**■  Tell  me,  quickly,  what  it  is,"  said 
Grace.  ^  I  have  lost  the  habit  of  guess- 
ing riddles  since  I  have  been  in  London, 
and  I  am  anxious  to  know  what  tins  im- 
portant news  can  be." 

^  I  will  tell  you,  then,  plainly,"  said 
Anne,  after  a  moment's  pause.  *'  I 
have  done  evil,  that  good  might  come 
of  it.     I  have  deceived  yon." 

**  Deceived  me ! "  cried  Grace,  with  al- 
ready flushing  cheeks.  ^'  In  what  way  ?  " 
**  I  have  brought  you  away  from  Lon- 
don because  I  knew  it  to  be  a  matter  of 
the  deepest  possible  importance  to  you 
that  vou  should  come  ;  but  I  have  used 
a  faUe  pretext  to  beguile  you  here. 
Tour  aunt,  Madame  Sturm,  though  very 
ill,  is  not  worse  than  when  I  last  wrote 
you." 

"  Madame  Sturm  not  worse— not  dy- 
ing ! "  cried  Grace.  ''  All  that  story 
about  her  desiring  to  see  me  an  inven- 
tion ?  What  is  the  reason  that  you 
have  brought  me  away  with  you  ?  " 

^  To  save  you  from  inevitable  destruo- 
tioti,"  said  Anne ;  "  to  prevent  your 
marriage  with  a  man  who  would  have 
rendered  your  life  a  burden  and  a  dis- 
grace." 

**  What  ?  "  cried  Grace,  sprirging  to 
her  feet.  ^  Ton  have  taken  this  step 
with  the  idea  of  preventing  my  marriage  ; 
you  have  dared  to  impose  apon  me  with 
a  falsehood,  in  the  hope  of  interposing 
between  me  and  the  man  I  love  ?  " 

^  It  was  my  only  chance  of  getting 
you  to  come,"  said  Anne.  "  It  was  im- 
possible for  me  to  give  you  the  real  rea- 
son irhile  you  were  in  London." 

^  And  do  you  think  that  absence  can 
make  any  difference  ?  "  asked  Grace,  with 
a  sneer.  ^'  Do  you  think  that  I  am  more 
likely  to  give  him  up  in  Brussels  than  I 
should  have  been  in  Eaton  Place  ?  Do 
jm  think  that  he  will  be  more  willing 
to  surrender  me,  because  he  is  asked  to 
do  flp  in  a  letter  posted  abroad  ?  " 


^  There  is  no  question  of  your  giving 
him  up, "  said  Anne,  calmly  ;  ^'  and  as 
to  Mr.  Heath,  he  has  already  expressed 
his  intentions  on  the  subject." 

"  George — expressed  his  intentions ! 
To  whom  ?  —  where  ?  "  asked  Grace, 
breathlessly. 

"  To  you,  in  this  note,"  said  Anne, 
handing  to  her  f fiend  the  letter  which 
Heath  had  written  in  the  bank  parlor. 

Grace  seized  it  and  read  it  eagerly. 
**  I  cannot  understand  it,"  she  said,  af- 
ter running  through  it  a  second  time. 
"  What  does  it  mean  ?  He  says  that  it 
18  impossible  for  him  to  fulfil  his  engage- 
ment ;  that  you  have  reminded  him  that 
he  is  not  free,  and  that  he  leaves  any 
farther  explauation  to  you." 

Anne  bowed  her  head  in  silence. 

"What  does  that  mean  ?  "  cried  Grace, 
fiercely  :  "  how  did  you  know  that 
George  Heath  was  not  free  to  marry 
any  one  he  chose  ?  how  did  you  know 
anything  about  him  ?  and  what  do  you 
know  ?  " 

Her  eyes  were  filled  with  tears  of 
rage  and  disappointment,  her  voice 
shook,  and  her  lips,  tightly  as  she  en- 
deavored to  compress  them,  quivered  : 
her  tone  and  action  were  alike  aggress- 
ive and  defiant. 

Anne,  with  a  dead  weight  at  her 
heart,  but  with  her  sense  clear  and  her 
outward  aspect  calm,  marked  all  this  ; 
she  saw  in  an  instant  that  what  she  had 
long  dreaded  had  come  to  pass,  that 
the  long  existent  friendship  between 
her  and  Grace  had  melted  like  wax  in 
the  blaze  of  Grace's  wrath  at  the  loss 
of  her  lover,  that  she  had  applied  the 
one  test  to  her  friend*s  feelings  which 
they  would  not  bear,  and  that  further 
concealment  beyond  a  certain  point 
was  useless.  She  was  silent  while  she 
was  revolving  this  in  her  mind,  and 
was  recalled  to  herself  by  Grace's  an- 
gry voice  repeating,  "  What  is  it  you 
know  about  him  ?  " 

"  Much,"  said  Anne,  sorrowfully ; 
"  more  than  I  ever  dared  trust  myself 
to  think  about,  more  than  I  should  have 
ever  dared  to  think  of  repeating,  had 
not  the  force  of  circumstances  brought 
out  this  explanation.  You  have  never 
said  anything ;  for  you  were  too  kind 
and  tender-hearted  to  do  so ;  but  you 
cannot  fail  to  have  noticed  after  we 
met  again  in  Paris,  that  I  was  wholly 
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reticent  about  all   that  had   occurred 
during  the  interval  of  our  separation." 

"  I  did  notice  it,"  said  Grace,  "  and 
thought  it  strange  ;  but  I  forbore  to  ask 
you  about  it,  as  you  say,  because  I  im- 
agined the  subject  was  disagreeable  to 
yciu;  but  if  what  happened  then  had 
nothing  to  do  with  your  recent  act,  it 
is  your  duty,  as  it  should  be  your  wish, 
to  make  a  complete  disclosure." 
"  "It  is  ray  duty,  and  it  shall  be 
done,"  said  Anne,  gravely.  "You 
must  know  then,  that  during  that  in- 
terval I  was  thrown  into  constant  com- 
munication with  Mr.  Heath;  he  and 
my  father  were  old  acquaintances,  they 
were  mixed  up  together  in  a  thousand 
schemes  of  what  they  called  business. 
I  had  already  had  to  confess  to  you 
that  my  father  was  a  bad  and  wicked 
man,  and  when  you  learn  that  Mr. 
Heath  was  his  constant  associate — his 
prompter  rather,  as  being  by  far  the 
cleverer  of  the  two — you  will  be  able 
to  form  some  opinion  of  him,  from 
whom " 

"  Keep  to  your  story,  please,"  inter- 
rupted Grace,  fiercely.  "  My  opinions 
are  not  likely  to  be  warped  or  moulded 
by  your  comments." 

"  The  result  of  this  constant  com- 
munication was  that  I  was  engaged  to 
be  married  to  Mr.  Heath." 

"  What !  "  cried  Grace,  in  a  consid- 
erably softened  tone,  "you,  my  poor 
Anne,  were  engaged  to  be  married  to 
George,  and  he  deserted  you  for  me  ?  " 

"  Not  quite  so,"  said  Anne,  shaking 
her  head  ;  "  I  will  do  him  no  injustice. 
Before  I  came  to  Paris — ^long  before 
you  left  Bonn  for  England,  the  engage- 
ment between  us  was  broken." 

"  By  him  ?  "  asked  Grace  quickly. 

^*  Yes,"  said  Anne,  after  a  moment's 
hesitation  and  reflection,  "  by  him ;  by 
the  force  of  circumstances,  upon  which 
it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  dilate,  we 
were  parted,  and  he  was,  as  I  believe, 
unaware  of  my  existence,  until  I  felt  it 
to  be  my  duty  to  assert  my  claim  on 
him  as  the  only  means  of  preventing 
you  from  falling  into  a  snare,  and  mar- 
rying one  utterly  miworthy  of  you." 

"  Mr.  Heath  must  have  been  very 
deeply  in  love  witli  you  at  the  time 
when  you  were  engaged,"  observed 
Grace,  with  a  sneer  ;  "since  your  influ- 
ence over  him  even  now  is  so  great  ?  " 


"  It  was  sufficient  to  obtiun  my  pur- 
pose," said  Anne,  pointing  to  the  letter 
which  Grace  still  held  in  her  hand. 

That  was  a  terrible  moment  in  Grace 
Middleham's  life.  Tom  by  conflict;- 
ing  emotions,  she  reoi^ned  dazed  and 
silent ;  her  love,  her  pride,  her  confi- 
dence had  each  and  all  been  outraged 
by  the  revelation  which  she  had  just 
heard,  from  the  lips  of  one  whom  she 
had  been  accustomed  to  look  upon  as 
her  dearest  friend.  When  Anne  first 
mentioned  the  fact  of  her  engagement 
with  Heath,  the  fierce  rage  with  which 
Grace's  heart  was  filled  had  disappear- 
ed for  an  instant,  und^r  the  idea  that 
she  herself  had  been  unconsciously  en- 
acting a  disloyal  part  in  robbing  Anne 
of  the  affections  of  the  man  she  loved. 
But  when  she  saw,  as  she  could  not  fail 
to  do  by  every  inflection  in  Anne's 
voice,  by  her  every  gesture,  that 
Heath  was  abhorrent  to  her,  Grace 
felt  it  was  she  herself  who  had  been 
betrayed,  and  that  Anne,  by  her  recent 
intermeddling,  had  deprived  her  of  the 
one  love  of  her  life,  had  alienated  from 
her  the  only  man  for  whom  she  had 
ever  felt  anything  to  be  dignified  by 
the  name  of  a  passion.  Oh,  it  was  too 
cruel !  The  bitter  tears  of  rage  stood 
in  her  eyes  as  she  reflected  that,  not* 
withstanding  all  her  wealth,  and  in 
spite  of  the  position  which  she  held, 
and  which  she  had  lately  been  taught 
to  prize  so  highly,  she  could  do  nothing 
to  help  herself  in  her  present  strait, 
nothing  to  rescue  herself  from  the  deg- 
radation into  which  she  had  been 
plunged,  by  what  looked  like  the 
treachery,  but  what,  at  its  best,  would 
be  the  officious  interference  of  one  to 
whom  she  had  proved  so  true  a  bene- 
factress. Anne  saw  Grace's  tears,  saw 
her  working  lips,  her  arm  uplifted  over 
her  head,  and  her  hands  clasped  togeth- 
er in  her  great  agony,  and,  with  her 
own  heart  breaking,  longed  to  clasp  her 
friend  to  her  bosom,  to  unsay  what  had 
been  said,  and  speak  to  her  words  of 
comfort.  She  knew,  however,  that 
that  was  impossible  ;  all  she  could  do 
was  to  turn  away  and  avoid  witnessing 
the  mental  torture  of  her  whom  she 
loved  so  dearly. 

When  her  convulsion  of   rage  had 

somewhat  subsided,  Grace  said,  "  Your 

I  plea  for  your  conduct  in  this  matter  is 
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aft  J  understand,  that  yon  have  been  en- 
tirely guided  by  your  regard  for  me, 
by  your  desire  that  I  should  be  rescued 
from  contracting  a  marriage  with  one 
BO  utterly  uu  worthy  of  me.  Is  that  so  ?  " 
Anne  bowed  a  silent  assent. 
"  Will  you  then  be  good  enough  to 
explain  in  what  Mr.  Heath's  unworthi- 
ness  consists.  All  the  charges  you  have 
hitherto  brought  against  him  have  been 
vague  and  unsatisfactory  ;  in  the  mer- 
est spirit  of  fairness  something  definite 
should  be  advanced." 

Anne  saw  at  once  the  dilemma  in 
whidi  she  was  placed.  It  ^as  impos- 
sible for  her  to  bring  forward  any 
chaiges  of  weight  against  Heath,  with- 
out going  into  the  history  of  his  crimes, 
and  that,  of  course,  was  not  to  be 
thought  of  for  an  instant — there  were 
too  many  interests  involved,  too  many 
persons  concerned.  Anne  did  not 
know  whether  her  father  was  alive  or 
dead,  but  in  any  case  her  own  horror 
at  the  remembrance  of  the  scenes  she 
liad  witnessed  would  prevent  her  re- 
ferring to  them. 

Grace  marked  her  friend's  hesita- 
tion. '^  You  are  apparently  at  a  loss 
for  an  answer,"  she  said.  "  Those 
who  bring  vague  charges  frequently 
find  themselves  in  that  position,  I  be- 
lieve, when  pressed  home." 

^  I  told  you  often,"  said  Anne,  ^  in 
the  happy  bygone  days,  that  you  were 
dearer  to  me  than  myself.  This  man 
had  broken  his  plighted  faith  to  me,  he 
would  not  scruple  to  break  it  to  you. 
The  humiliation  which  I  suffered  did 
not  matter — X  was  unknown  and  uu- 
cared  for — ^but  it  would  have  been  dif- 
ferent in  your  case,  and  I  was  deter- 
mined that  you  should  be  spared  from 
the  risk  of  undergoing  it." 

It  has  been  said  that  Grace's  percep- 
tive faculties  had  greatly  increased  of 
late.  As  she  listened  to  the  hesitating 
nianner  in  which  this  answer  was 
^ven — so  difEerent  from  Anne's  usual 
frank,  outspoken  way — she  saw  at 
once  the  attempt  at  evasion,  but  did  not 
trace  it  to  its  proper  source.  She  re- 
membered that  Anne,  though  admit- 
ting her  father's  general  wickedness, 
had  invariably  refused  to  be  betrayed 
into  any  special  revelations,  and  had 
done  her  best  to  screen  him  by  always 
toniing  the  subject ;  and  Grace  Middle- 


ham's  instant  suspicion  was  tliat  the 
motive  for  Heath's  conduct,  in  regard 
to  Anne,  was  to  be  looked  for  in  the 
character  and  the  actions  of  Captain 
Studley.  There  was  an  evident  mys- 
tery, and  that  was  the  only  clue  to  it 
which  presented  itself  to  Grace's  mind. 
The  answer  which  Anne  had  given  to 
Grace's  strongly  urged  demand,  that 
she  should  prove  Heath's  unworthiness, 
was  wholly  vague  and  unsatisfactory, 
and  was  evidently  not  the  reply  which 
Anne  would  have  made,  had  she  been 
free  from  the  pressure  of  circumstances. 
That  pressure  was  to  be  looked  for  in 
the  intimate  relations  at  one  time  exist- 
ing between  Heath  and  Captain  Stud- 
ley,  in  regard  to  which  Anne's  mouth 
was  sealed.  Anne  must  have  some  rea- 
son, Grace  thought.  Changed  as  she 
might  be,  warped  by  those  fatal  connec- 
tions, she  could  not  be  base  enough  to 
bring  misery  upon  her  best  friend,  by 
causing  a  rupture  with  her  lover,  merely 
for  the  sake  of  revenge  for  wounded 
vanity.  The  explanation  lay  in  the 
intimacy  of  Mr.  Heath  and  Anne's 
father---Grace  felt  certain  of  that. 
But  what  was  she  to  do  ?  She  could 
not  declare  her  belief  to  Anne — there 
was  a  coolness  between  them  which 
would  have  entirely  prevented  such  an 
admission  ;  and,  guarded  as  she  was 
now,  Anne  was  not  likely  to  corrobo- 
rate her  friend's  idea.  Nor  could 
Grace  act  practically  upon  this  convic- 
tion, though  she  was  firm  in  it,  by 
making  any  advance  to  Mr.  Heath. 
That  letter  which  Anne  had  handed  to 
her  placed  such  an  idea  out  of  the 
question ;  she  was  not,  of  course,  awaro 
of  the  circumstances  under  which  it 
was  written  ;  but,  taken  by  itself,  it  was 
wholly  conclusive.  In  it  Mr.  Heath 
plainly  renounced  all  claim  to  the  ful- 
filment of  her  promise  ;  renounced  it 
so  plainly  and  so  positively  as  to  ren- 
der it  impossible  for  Grace  to  sa«jrifice 
her  dignity  and  self  respect  by  ever  en- 
tering into  communication  with  him 
again. 

Grace  felt  that  there  was  no  one 
now  to  whom  she  could  refer  for  ad- 
vice or  assistance  in  her  distress.  Her 
pride  revolted  at  the  thought  of  appeal- 
ing to  her  uncle's  old  friends,  who  had 
been  left  as  trustees  of  his  affairs ;  and 
even  had  she  done  so,  her  experience 
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of  Mr.  Bence  and  Mr.  Palmer  told  her 
there  was  but  little  to  be  hoped  for 
from  them.  Selfish,  worldly  men,  en- 
grossed in  their  own  pursuits,  they  had 
been  only  too  well  pleased  to  rid 
themselves  of  their  responsibility  as 
soon  as  it  was  legally  possible,  and  it 
was  not  likely  that  either  of  them 
would  be  willinor  or  able  to  undertake 
the  delicate  functions  of  an  adviser  in 
such  a  matter  as  that  under  considera- 
tion. Nor  was  there  anything  to  be 
hoped  for  from  an  appeal  to  the  law- 
yers, Messrs.  Hillman  and  Hicks  ;  both 
they  and  the  trustees  had,  as  Grace 
knew,  the  highest  opinion,  not  merely 
of  Mr.  Heath's  commercial  shrewdness, 
but  of  his  honorable  and  straightfor- 
ward character,  and  all  would  be  alike 
persuaded  that  whatever  he  had  done 
in  the  matter,  had  been  actuated  on 
his  part  by  motives  of  the  highest 
order. 

What  was  to  be  done  ?  There  was 
not  the  slightest  use  in  returning  to 
London,  Grace  felt,  as  there  her  only 
aquaintances  were  members  of  Mrs. 
Crutchley's  family,  or  persons  who  had 
been  brought  around  her  through  Mrs. 
Crutchley's  influence ;  and  though  noth- 
ing had  ever  been  said  by  anyone — 
least  of  all  by  herself — ^Grace  could 
not  help  inwardly  acknowledging  that, 
to  Mrs.  Crutchlejr's  skilful  manipula- 
tion, she  owed  the  fact  of  her  engage- 
ment with  Heath.  That  estimable  lady 
had  prepared  the  way  for  him,  had  sung 
his  praises,  decorously,  indeed,  and  with- 
out any  undue  exultation,  but  with 
sufficient  strength  and  perseverance  to 
compel  Grace's  attention  ;  had  arranged 
those  meetings  on  the  quiet  off-evenings, 
which  liad  been  so  delightful ;  and  had 
lost  no  opportunity  of  forwarding  his 
suit.  London,  then,  to  Grace  Middle- 
ham,  meant  Mrs.  Crutchley.  To  attempt 
to  enter  into  communication  with  her 
would  be  as  lowering  to  Grace's  dignity 
as  if  she  were  to  write  to  Heath  him- 
self, and  therefore  her  return  to  Lon- 
don was  at  present  impossible.  She 
must  go  home  to  Germany,  leaving  be- 
hind her  all  the  gayety  which  she  had 
BO  much  enjoyed,  the  incense  of  adula- 
tion, which  had  been  so  freely  offered 
to  htir,  and  must  recommence  the  old, 
dreary  life — listening  to  the  fretful  mur- 
murs of  Madame  Sturm,  with  the  pro- 


fessor's piano  as  her  only  sooroe  of  re- 
laxation. The  aesthetic  teas  and  the 
musical  evenings,  with  the  long-haired 
students  and  the  solemn  old  doctors  in 
attendance,  must  henceforth  be  the  sub- 
stitutes for  the  brilliant  balls  at  which 
she,  as  the  heiress  of  Loddonford,  had 
been  singled  out  for  special  admiration. 
Innumerable  other  girls,  without  half 
her  wealth  or  pretensions  to  beauty, 
had  happier  lives ;  for,  at  least,  they 
were  living  in  civilized  society,  and  had 
the  opportunity  of  winning  husbands 
for  themselves,  a  chance  which  Grace 
looked  upon  as  whoUy  denied  to  her. 
Not  among  the  Eckharts  and  the  Fisch* 
ers  would  she  deign  to  look  for  the  f a- 
ture  partner  of  her  life ;  indeed,  as  she 
had  often  said  to  Anne — ^there  was  an- 
other misery !  What  she  had  said  to 
Anne  she  could  say  no  more  ;  all  confi- 
dence between  them  was  suspended ;  it 
seemed  impossible  that  their  former  re- 
lations could  ever  be  renewed.  Grace 
scarcely  knew  which  to  be  most  angrj 
with — Anne's  past  silence  or  present 
confession  ;  both  seemed  equally  inop- 
portune. She  could  not  help  avowing 
to  herself  that  the  mystery  about  Mr. 
Heath  must  be  something  very  dread- 
ful, or  Anne,  with  her  clear,  calm  sense, 
would  never  have  taken  so  decided  a 
step  as  to  interfere  between  them. 
Her  pride  forbade  her  to  acknowledge 
the  existence  of  this  feeling  to  her 
friend,  her  wounded  vanity  prevented 
her  from  appealing  to  Anne  by  recount- 
ing all  the  old  memories  of  their  past 
companionship,  to  tell  her  unhesita- 
tingly the  truth,  and  to  solve  the  horri- 
ble doubt  which  then  possessed  her. 
She  could  do  nothing  for  this,  she  could 
only  give  vent  to  her  anger,  her  humil- 
iation and  disappointment  in  a  flood  of 
bitter  tears.  This  resource  she  availed 
herself  of,  throwing  herself  upon  her 
bed  and  sobbing  as  if  her  heart  would 
break,  while  Anne,  who  longed  to  com- 
fort her,  felt  that  any  offer  of  attention 
would  be  either  unwelcome  or  misunder- 
stood, and  consequently  wandered  oat 
into  the  Park,  and  strolled  up  and  down 
there  until  she  was  tired  out.  an  object 
of  great  admiration  to  the  tight-waisted 
little  brave  Beiges,  who,  in  ogling  and 
flirtation,  as  well  as  in  other  matters, 
fashion  themselves  on  the  model  of  their 
Parisian  brethren. 
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The  next  morning  they  continued 
tiieir  jonmej  to  Bonn,  and  though  neither 
of  them  took  the  other  into  confidence, 
hoth  were  secretly  comparing  the  enor- 
moQs  difference  between  their  present 
dreary  sOent  pilgrimage,  and  the  bright 
and  happy  trip  they  had  made  through 
almost  the  same  country  on  their  way 
from  Paris,  but  a  few  months  pre- 
viously. No  resting  among  the  old 
Belgian  cities,  picture-seeing  and  memo- 
rial-yisiting ;  no  delightful  talk  of  their 
experiences,  no  happy  interchange  of 
hopes  and  aspirations.  Then  Grace  saw 
everything  l>efore  her  in  bright  colors ; 
her  coming  of  age  was  imminent,  and 
that  meant  something  pleasurable  and 
Doyel.  Now  that  was  a  thing  of  the 
past ;  the  one  man  whom  she  had  learned 
to  love  was  separated  from  her,  and  her 
futnre  was  hazy  and  indistinct.  And 
Anne's  reflections,  too,  were  of  a  suffi- 
ciently disheartening  character.  The 
last  time  she  had  travelled  that  |oad  she 
had  began  to  feel,  in  all  her  trouble  and 
misery,  a  blessed  sense  of  repose,  the 
first  foreshadowings  of  that  state  of 
peace  which  characterized  her  sojourn 
at  Bonn ;  but  her  present  forebodings 
were  of  a  very  different  kind.  Then 
she  knew — for  she  hod  just  had  direct 
experience  of  the  fact — that  she  was  all 
in  all  to  Grace  Middleham,  who,  at  her 
fiorst  appeal,  had  fiown  to  her,  succored 
and  nurtured  her,  with  a  more  than  sis- 
terly affection.  Now  all  that  was 
changed ;  Grace,  as  was  natural  enough, 
had  formed  other  ideas  and  associations, 
and  she  who  from  childhood  had  been 
her  chosen  companion  had  now  lost  all 
place  in  her  heart,  because  she  dared  to 
interfere  between  her  friend  and  certain 
destmction.  It  was  quite  true  that 
Anne  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  she  had  done  her  duty  ;  but  this,  not- 
withstanding all  that  the  moralists  mnj 
say,  is  not  always  a  sufiicient  consolar 
tion  for  a  great  deal  of  mental  misery 
and  bodUy  discomfort. 

The  difference  was  most  felt  on  their 
arrival  at  Bonn.  They  had  not  let 
their  professor  know  at  what  time  they 
might  be  expected,  so  that  there  w:us  no 
one  there  to  meet  them.  Both  the  girls 
thought — Grace  carelessly,  but  Anne 
with  a  touch  of  tenderness— of  their  fii'st 
meeting  with  the  students  at  the  Station, 
oi  Fihchers  boyibh  romance  and  Eck- 


hart*8  blunt  but  hearty  kindness.  Eck- 
hart  would  have  been  there  then,  Anne 
thought,  had  he  known  she  was  coming ; 
but  she  learned  afterwards  that  he  had 
some  time  since  quitted  Bonn,  had  sold 
the  paternal  brewery,  and  was  pursu- 
ing his  artistic  career  in  Rome.  They 
drove  in  the  lumbering  old  drosky — 
for  Bonn  still  remains  inferior,  even  to 
the  rest  of  Grermany,  as  regards  its 
public  vehicles — ^to  the  Poppelsdorfer 
AUee,  where  they  found  persons  and 
things  pretty  much  in  the  same  condi- 
tion as  when  they  had  left  them.  The 
professor  himself  seemed  very  little 
surprised  at  their  return,  but  received 
them  both  with  equal  cordiality,  for  his 
gentle  nature  had  learned  to  appreciate 
the  goodness  of  **  Vallare,"  as  he  per- 
sisted in  calling  Anne,  and  was  delighted 
with  the  opportunity  of  talking  with 
Grace  over  the  wonders  of  London,  a 
subject  which  had  wholly  occupied  his 
every  leisure  moment,  according  to  his 
wife's  account,  since  his  return  thence. 
Madame  Sturm,  a  little  weaker  perhaps 
than  when  Grace  had  left  Bonn,  was 
unfeignedly  pleased  to  see  her  niece. 
Most  fortunately  no  hint  of  the  intended 
marriage  with  Heath  had  ever  been  con- 
veyed to  the  worthy  lady,  who  was 
therefore  unable  to  wound  Grace's  sus- 
ceptibilities, as  otherwise  with  the  best 
intentions  she  undoubtedly  would  have 
done,  but  she  prattled  away,  inveighing 
against  the  English  climate  and  the 
frivolities  of  the  London  season,  which, 
she  said,  had  robbed  her  niece  of  her 
healthy  color,  and  declaring  that  the 
plain  fare,  early  hours,  and  bright  at* 
mosphere  of  Rheinland  were  necessary 
to  set  her  up  again. 

"And  as  for  you.  Waller,"  continued 
the  old  lady,  who  had  not  been  in  such 
high  spirits  for  months,  '*  I  declare  it  is 
like  a  gleam  of  sunshine  to  see  you 
coming  into  the  house  again.  Now,  I 
shall  know  what  it  is  to  be  nursed  and 
attended  to  properly.  I  cannot  tell  you 
what  I  have  suffered  at  the  hands  of 
these  clumsy  creatures;  not  one  of 
them  could  remember  at  what  time  my 
tonic  should  be  brought  to  me ;  and,  as 
for  rubbing  in  a  lotion,  they  were  worse 
than  nothing  at  all." 

But  it  is  doubtful  whether  Madame 
Sturm  would  have  been  so  joyous,  had 
she  been  aware  of  the  resolution  which 
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had,  for  some  time,  been  forming  itself  in 
Anne*8  mind,  and  which  she  determined 
to  carry  out  immediately. 


CHAPTER  XXin. 

▲LONE   IN   THE   WORLD. 

Life  among  the  quiet  household  in 
the  Poppelsdorfer  Allee  seemed,  for 
the  first  few  days  after  the  return  of 
the  English  girls,  to  go  on  in  its 
usual  uneventful  round.  The  dec'sive 
step  Anne  Studley  had  determined  up- 
on taking,  and  which  she  had  been 
brooding  over  during  the  journey  from 
England,  she  felt  herself  compelled  to 
defer,  at  least  for  some  few  days.  The 
delight  which  the  Frau  Professorin  did 
not  attempt  to  disguise,  at  having  her 
patient  and  skilled  nurse  once  more  in 
attendance  upon  her,  and  the  obvious 
assistance  which  Anne  was  enabled  to 
render  the  old  lady  in  her  weak  and 
helpless  condition,  induced  her  to  post- 
pone for  a  time  any  declaration  of  the 
necessity  which  existed  of  her  quitting 
Bonn,  and  finally  and  abruptly  breaking 
the  bonds  which  had  bound  her  for  so 
long  to  Grace  ^Middleham.  That  was 
the  step  which  Anne  found  herself  im- 
pelled to  take ;  nothing  short  of  so 
sweeping  a  measure  could  possibly  have 
the  effect  of  restoring  to  her  any  ves- 
tige of  that  peace  of  mind  which  she 
had  partially  recovered  during  her  first 
sojourn  at  Bonn,  but  which  had  now 
once  again  entirely  deserted  her.  Since 
the  scene  at  Brussels,  when  she  had 
declared  to  her  friend  the  deceit  she 
had  practised  upon  her,  Grace*s  man- 
ner towards  her  had  wholly  chanjred. 
Her  rage  had  probably  spent  itself  dur- 
ing that  stormy  discussion,  for  there 
were  no  further  signs  of  its  existence  ; 
she  was  no  longer  insolent  or  sarcastic, 
asked  no  more  questions,  and  made  no 
further  reference  to  the  conversation 
which  had  taken  place  or  the  occur- 
rences which  had  led  to  it,  but  she  per- 
sistently avoided  being  brought  into 
communication  of  any  kind  with  Anne, 
and  more  especially  took  care  that  she 
should  never  be  left  alone  with  her. 
All  the  sweet  confidence,  the  pleasant 
colloquy,  the  talk  which  needed  to  be 


I  only  half  spoken — so  completely  did 
they  divine  each  others  thoughts — were 
at  an  end  ;  and  Anne  felt  that,  instead 
of  being,  as  she  had  been,  Grace's  other 
half,  she  was  now  merely  a  pensioner 
upon  the  bounty  of  one  between  whom 
and  herself  there  had  fallen  the  cold 
shadow  of  misunderstanding,  and  whose 
love  for  her  had  entirely  passed  away. 
In  the  trials  and  miseries  which  she  had 
undergone,  Anne  had  been  sufficiently 
fumbled,  but  her  natural  spirit  of  in- 
dependence still  remained,  and  she 
felt  the  impossibility  of  continuing  in 
such  a  position.  Moreover,  she  had 
an  infinite  longing — such  a  longing  as 
is  only  known  to  those  who  have  drunk 
deeply  of  the  cup  of  worldly  misconcep- 
tion and  ingratitude,  of  the  rest  and 
peace  which  are  only  to  be  found,  if 
not  in  solitude,  at  least  in  a  complete 
severance  from  those  with  whom  the 
recent  years  have  been  passed,  and  a 
complete  oblivion  of  them,  their  words 
and  deeds.  Her  fate  was  upon  her 
she  felt,  and  she  must  yield  to  it ;  she 
would  take  an  opportunity  of  having 
one  more  explanation  from  Grace,  anu 
then  leaving  her  forever. 

As  to  Grace  herself,  her  condition 
was  almost  equally  pitiable.  Her  anx- 
iety to  avoid  any  meeting  with  Anne 
prevented  her  from  frequently  visiting 
her  aunt's  chamber,  in  which  Anne's 
days  were  almost  wholly  passed,  and  the 
professor  being,  save  at  the  time  of  the 
mid-day  meal,  occupied  from  morning 
till  evening  at  the  university,  Grace 
had  an  abundance  of  time  at  her  dis- 
posal for  solitary  reflection.  The  result 
of  this,  though  not  favorable  to  Anne 
— for  Grace  could  never  forgive  the  de- 
ceit that  had  been  practised  upon  her 
in  bringing  her  away  from  London 
under  a  false  pretext — was,  on  the 
whole,  beneficial.  When  her  natural 
good  sense,  undisturbed  by  surround- 
ing infiuences,  came  into  plsiy,  the 
young  heiress  began  to  doubt  whether 
the  passion  which  she  imagined  herself 
to  entertain  for  George  Heath  had  any 
real  foundation,  or  whether  it  was 
merely  a  passing  fancy,  evoked  princi- 
pally by  the  difference  between  liira  who 
paid  her  assiduous  and  deferential  court, 
and  her  other  admirers,  who  seemed  to 
think  that  she  should  consider  herself 
honored    by  their  offers,  and  eucour- 
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aged  hy  the  dexterous  and  Dever-fail- ;  infonniiig  that  worth j  ladr  that  At 
ing  laudation  of  Mrs.  Crutchley.  Her  should  not  retaro  to  I»ti<ion  fur  mmtmc 
first  feeling  of  liking  for  Mr.  Heath ;  time,  and  that  »he  «^hoa:d  have  do  fur- 
had*  probably,  she  thought,  originated  in  !  ther  occasion  for  Mrs.  Crauhl^^rft  ^r- 
gratitude  for  the  manner  in  which,  ao- 1  vices ;  the  hoa«e  in  Eaton  Plii'^e  fr.u^t 
cording  to  the  testimony  of  all,  he  had  ;  be  given  up  at  the  end  of  the  t<ri  m.  iL*"i 
managed  her  property ;  but  he  had  j  close  at  hand,  until  which  t^me  *\.e 
been  duly  paid  for  that,  and  had  his  re- 1  could  remain  there  if  she  ch*>^.  The 
ward  in  the  position  which  he  then  held,  letter  contained  no  allusioo  of  any  k'lLd 
He  had  been  very  kind  to  her,  it  is ,  to  Mr.  Heath ;  to  meutioo  kis  dauk 
true,  on  her  first  arrival  in  London,  and  j  would  be,  Grace  felt«  to  a^mprumLw*  her 
it  was  owing  to  him  that  she  had  been  |  dignity.  The  reference  to  h«rr  protract- 
emancipated  from  the  dulness  to  .which  .  ed  absence  from  Loitdon  woul«L  ^rrth- 
the  ignorant  insouciance  of  her  trustees  i  ably,  convey  to  Mrs.  Crutch^ 'tt  ali  ^he 
would  have  consigned  her, and  obtained  ,  required  to  know  on  this  poii^t.  evf^n  if 
an  insight  into  the  inner  life  of  that  [she  had  not  alrea«iy  been  a^ijuaii.ted 
society  in  which  she  so  much  delighted,  with  what  had  passed, 
and  where  she  had  played  so  distin-  There  came  a  time  when.  Anne's 
guished  a  part ;  but,  after  all,  she  re-  •  preparations  being  ail  complete,  and  the 
ally  knew  very  little  of  Mr.  Heath — '  burden  of  her  life,  with  its  constant  at- 
much  less  than  of  many  of  those  whom  |  tendance  in  the  sick-room,  iu  war.t  of 
she  was  in  the  habit  of  meeting  daily,  j  sympathy  and  companionship,  it^kiiowi- 
and  who  professed  themselves  devoted  edge  of  the  feeling  by  which  Gr2M%  wa4 
to  her  service.  And  while  Grace ;  actuated,  was  greater  than  she  oool'i 
^Dddleham  vras  in  this  train  of  thought, '  bear,  she  determined  upjon  carrrir.?  oui 
the  uncomfortable  reflection  came  to  '  the  step  which  she  ha<l  re^^LiIy  \*^l  in 
her  that  it  was  by  no  means  impossible  j  contemplation.  One  morLin?.  vh^-n 
she  had  been  made  a  tool  of;  that  col-  she  had  left  the  Frau  Proies^^rin  conc- 
lusion might  have  existed  between  fortably  settles!  ufion  her  s^^ia  deep  in 
Mrs.  Crutchley  and  Mr.  Heath  for  the  the  newly-arrived  newspaper,  slie  tsiWf^i 
purpose  of  advancing  their  mutual  in-  softly  at  Grace's  door,  and  \p:'iu^  witn'.tr 
(erests,  and  that  there  was  just  a  chance  ted,  found  the  heiress  in  that  cr^ntempla' 
that,  by  leaving  London,  she  had  been  tive  nothing-doinsr  state  whi^-h  h;yi  re- 
saved  from  an  undesirable  connections  cently  become  diaractenAiic  of  h^r. 
Not  that  she  felt — much  less  would  al-  Grace's  cheeks  flushed  fur  an  instant  as 
low — any  gratitude  to  Anne  for  the  she  saw  her  visitor  ;  but  she  «[ie»'*ii.r 
part  which  she  had  played  in  these  pro-  recovered  herself,  and  made  &oir.e  or  li- 
oeedings.  She  might  have  rescued  her  nary  remark,  having  respond^  to  wh;<.ii, 
from  the  impending  alliance  with  Heath, .  Anne  said : 

but  the  alleged  magnanimity  of  the  mo-  \  ^  I  have  come  to  ask  you  to  fr^ve  m** 
tive  obtained  little  cre<lit  from  Grace. '  a  few  minutes  of  your  time ;  I  »ha!l  n^^t 
The  fact  that  Heath  had  once  been  en-  <  detain  you  long ;  but  what  I  have  Uj  -iSij 
gaged  to  her  guardian  friend  could  not '  must  be  said  at  once." 
but  have  its  influence  ;  and  then  there  j  ^  My  time  is  not  so  valuable  that  you 
Was  the  unexplained  mystery  about  that  >  need  apologize  for  occapying  it,"  aaid 
odious  Captain  Studley,  and  all  that  had  '  Grace  ;  ^'on  the  contrary,  I  o\vj\ii 
been  done  between  the  interval  of  her  rather  to  be  thankful  to  you  for  helf>- 
parting  with  Anne  at  Hampstead  and  ing  me  to  get  through  any  portion  oi 
meeting  her   again  in  Paris  ;  and   al- 1  the  dreary  day." 

together  Grace  felt  that  George  Heath  |  *^  The  reaction  after  your  life  in  Lon- 
might  lie  wrong — was  wrong,  doubtless, !  don  is  doubtless  sufficiently  unpleasant." 
in  writing  that  extraordinary  letter — i  said  Anne,  ^and  I  have  notice^!,  with 
Anne  Studley  was  wrong  too.  Grace  •  great  r^ret,  that  your  residence  here 
did  not  know  which  was  worse,  to  bear .  seems  to  have  grown  distasteful  to  you. 
the  pangs  of  wounded  friendship  or  j  There  is,  however,  no  reason  why  it 
of  wounded  love.  Meanwhile  her  should  continue ;  you  are  your  own  mis- 
cogitations  bad  one  result ;  she  ad-  tress,  with  the  means  and  power  to  live 
drwed  a   letter    to    Mrs.  Crutchley,  where  you  like,  and  to   do  what  you 
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choose ;  and,  so  far  as  I  am  ooncemed, 
you  will  be  rid  henceforth  of  the  clog 
which  I  may  possibly  have  been  upon 
your  actions." 

Grace  looked  up  in  wonder. 

^*I  am  not  aware,"  she  said,  ''of  ever 
having  given  you  any  reason  to  form 
such  a  thought." 

<<  Yoi;  may  not  be  aware  of  it,  and  yet 
it  may  perfectly  well  have  existed," 
said  Anne.  '^  However,  what  brought 
me  here  was  not  to  open  up  any  discus- 
sion, but  simply  to  announce  to  you  that, 
for  a  long  time,  I  have  been  convinced 
of  the  impossibility  of  my  continuing  in 
the  position  which  I  have  occupied  since 
our  return  to  this  house." 

"  You  are  alluding,  I  suppose,"  said 
Grace,  "  to  your  attendance  upon  Mad- 
ame Sturm  ?  You  must  remember  that 
you  took  her  under  your  care  wholly 
of  your  own  free  will,  and  without  the 
expression  of  any  wish  on  my  part.  If 
those  duties  are  irksome  to  you,  they  can 
be  discontinued  at  once." 

"  They  are  not  irksome  to  me  ;  and  I 
should  only  be  too  glad  to  remain  in  the 
discharge  of  them,"  said  Anne,  '*  pro- 
vided other  circumstances  were  unaltered 
As  it  is,  however,  that  is  quite  impossible. 
My  presence  in  this  house  originated  in 
the  fact  of  my  being  your  chosen  friend, 
shielded  and  sustained  by  you  at  a  time 
when  such  protection  and  sustenance 
were  absolutely  essential  to  me.  For 
what  you  did  then  I  must  be  eternally 
grateful ;  but,  as  I  said  before,  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  those  relations 
existed  are  entirely  changed." 

**  Will  you  explain  in  what  way  they 
are  changed  ?  "     asked  Grace. 

"  That, "  said  Anne,  "  is  easily  done, 
lam  painfully  conscious  that  Uie  old 
feeling  between  us  is  gone,  I  suppose,  for 
ever  ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  impossible  for 
me  to  remain  here  a  mere  recipient  of  your 
bounty,  hanging  on  to  the  memory  of 
something  which  was.  once,  but  is  no 
more.  What  you  did  for  me  I  accepted 
in  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  done,  and 
honestly  felt  no  compunction;  but  I 
have  my  pride,  too,  and  I  should  be  un- 
worthy of  the  feeling  with  which  you 
once  regarded  me,  if  I  were  to  continue 
an  inmate  of  this  house." 

"  Does  it  not  occur  to  you,"  said  Grace, 
in  a  more  gentle  tone,  *^  that  there  is  no 
reason  why  your  pride  should  be  wound- 


ed, even  regarding  it  in  the  light  in 
which  you  do  ?  Do  you  not  see  that, 
in  fulfilling  your  present  position,  and 
rendering  invaluable  service  to  Madame 
Sturm,  you  more  than  repay  me  for  any- 
thing I  may  be  able  to  do  for  you  ?  " 

^  I  should  be  very  content  to  have  ful- 
filled that  position  under  other  circom- 
stanoes,  and  had  I  not  an  unfortunately 
vivid  recollection  of  what  has  gone  be- 
fore. As  it  is,  I  cannot  do  so  ;  I  most 
seek  another  home  and  a  more  active  life." 

Grace  was  silent  for  a  moment ;  then 
she  said,  in  a  somewhat  tremulous  tone : 

''  You  are  sure  that  you  have  well 
considered  this  step — ^that  you  are  oer^ 
tain  you  are  doing  right  in  taking  it  ?  " 

''I  have  been  turning  it  over  night 
and  day  for  weeks,"  replied  Anne, ''  and 
thought  of  it  in  all  its  bearings,  and  I 
have  satisfied  myself  that  I  shall  be 
doing  right." 

There  was  another  pause.  Then 
Grace  said.  ''  What  do  you  propose  to 
do  ?  where  do  you  intend  to  go  ?  " 

''  I  have  convinced  myself,"  said  AnnSi 
^  that  any  small  or  temporary  change 
would  be  totally  useless,  and  that  to  do 
what  I  wish,  and  gain  the  oblivion  I  hope 
for,  it  will  be  necessary  for  me  to  divert 
the  whole  current  of  my  life.  I  have  there- 
fore been  making  inquiries  with  regard  to 
emigration,  and  I  have  been  lucky  enough 
to  find  that  Herr  Schapwinkel,  the 
farmer  at   Derendorf,  is  about  to  emi- 

frate  with  his  family  to  the  Western 
tates  of  America.  They  hope  to  start 
next  week,  and  they  are  willing  to  take 
me  with  them." 

"  You  going  to  America  ?  "  cried 
Grace,  ^  to  emigrate  with  a  German  far- 
mer's family  ?  You,  with  your  educa- 
tion and  taste,  to  be  the  companion  of 
such  people  I  In  what  capacity  do  yon 
propose  to  go,  in  Heaven's  name  ?  " 

''  To  do  whatever  I  may  be  able  to  un- 
dertake ;  to  make  myself  generally  use- 
ful," said  Anne,  with  a  sad  smile. 

''Do  yon  know  the  grasping  and 
grinding  nature  of  people  of  this  class  ?" 
cried  Grace ;  "  do  you  know  that  they 
will  take  advantage  of  your  being  weak 
and  unprotected,  and,  whatever  they  may 
say  to  the  contrary,  they  will  take  the 
first  opportunity  of  reducing  you  to  the 
level  of  a  servant?" 

"  I  do  not  think  so  badly  of  them  as 
that,"  said  Anne ;  "  and  even  if  I  did,  I 
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am  not  sore  that  it  would  prevent  my 
aeeeptaooe  of  their  ofEer.  There  is 
Aothmg  like  hard  work  and  a  rough 
Jife  to  root  out  old  memories,  and 
prepare  the  mind  for  the  proper  recep- 
tion of  new  experiences." 

<«But  have  jou  no  defined  position 
miih  them — no  agreement  of  what  you 
are  to  do?" 

"Oh  yes,"  said  Anne;  ^'I  am  to 
teach  the  children  £nglish  on  the  voy- 
age out,  and  be  general  interpreter  and 
household  manager  when  we  first  settle 
down.  They  are  rough  people,  as  you 
say,  but  they  are  essentudly  kind  and 
honest,  and  seem  to  have  great  con- 
fidence in  me." 

^  A  feeling  which  you  strangely  re- 
ciprocate. It  ia  too  horrible,  Anne,  to 
tiunk  of  your  going  away  to  such  a 
place,  and  with  such  people;  and 
though,  of  course,  I  have  no  right  to 
interfere  with  yout  actions,  or  to  make 
any  objection  to  anything  you  may 
choose  to  do,  I  do  not  think  it  ought  to 
be  allowed.  By-the-way,"  said  Grace, 
saddenly  changing  her  tone,  '^  where 
do  Uieae  people  sail  from — ^from  Liver- 
pool?" 

"Oh  no,  said  Anne  ;  '^  they  go  out  in 
one  of  the  North  German  Lloyd's  steam- 
ers, from  Bremen." 

"  Then  they  have  nothing  to  do  with 
England  ?  "  said  Grace,  apparently  re- 
hered. 

"Yes,"  said  Anne;  "I  believe  they 
put  into  Southampton,  but  only  for  a 
iew  hours,  and  of  course  I  should  not 
think  of  going  on  shore." 

Although  in  her  first  startled  surprise 
Oraoe  Middleham  had  deprecated  Anne's 
avowal  of  her  intention  to  leave  her 
friends  and  commence  a  new  life,  yet, 
when  she  reflected  upon  all  that  had 
passed,  and  upon  the  division  confess- 
edly existing  between  those  who  had 
been  so  devoted  to  each  other,  she 
could  not  help  admitting  to  herself  that 
the  course  which  Anne  proposed  to 
take  was  for  the  best  Grace  was 
surprised  at  Anne's  declaration,  and 
yet  it  was  not  wholly  unexpected ;  it 
had  come  to  her  suddenly,  and  before 
its  time,  that  was  aU.  For  weeks  she 
had  vainly  contended  with  the  painful 
sense  of  concealment  and  want  of  con- 
fidence which  had  come  between  them, 
tt^  had  had  more  than  one  idea  of 


going  away  on  a  prolonged  tour,  accom- 
panied by  a  maid,  leaving  Anne  to 
preside  over  the  household  in  the 
Poppelsdorfer  Allee,  and  to  take  care 
of  the  invalid  and  the  professor.  She 
was  not  yet  sure  that  she  would  not 
propose  such  a  plan,  which,  besides 
providing  for  herself  change  of  scene, 
would  have  the  advantage  of  securing 
a  kind  and  watchful  nurse  for  Madame 
Sturm,  whose  helplessness  increased 
daily,  and  would  prevent  the  necessity 
for  Anne's  going  away.  That  there 
should  be  a  temporary  separation  be- 
tween them,  Grace  felt  was  needful; 
during  a  spell  of  absence  the  asperities 
now  existing  would  be  forgotten,  and 
the  rough  edges  of  recent  discussion 
worn  down,  but  there  was  no  earthly 
reason  why  that  separation,  instead  of 
being  temporary,  should  be  eternal ; 
or  why  Anne,  in  her  desire  to  get 
away,  should  place  herself  wholly  be- 
yond any  chance  of  recall.  The  West- 
em  States  of  America  were,  in  Grace's 
imagination — ^based  upon  a  perusal  of 
Cooper's  novels— entirely  given  up  to 
buffaloes,  trappers,  Indians,  and  leather- 
stockinged  scouts;  and  she  fully  be- 
lieved that  Anne,  once  settled  there,  in 
the  midst  of  the  German  family  in  which 
she  proposed  to  surround  herself,  might 
be  looked  upon  as  dead  and  buried  ;  in 
short,  that  some  solution  of  the  difficulty 
was  desirable,  but  some  better  means  to 
the  end  than  those  suggested  might  be 
found. 

These  were  Grace  Middleham's  better 
thoughts  ;  but  there  were  others  which, 
not  unfrequently,  occupied  her  mind 
and  exercised  a  certain  amount  of  do- 
minion over  her.  She  could  not  make 
up  her  mind  to  forget  or  forgive  the 
deception  practised  upon  her,  in  bring- 
ing her  away  from  London  by  false 
representations ;  and  though,  as  has 
been  said,  she  occasionally  half-admit- 
ted to  herself  that  her  supposed  passion 
for  Heath  had  no  real  foundation,  and 
was,  in  reality,  tolerably  reconciled  to 
his  loss,  she  still  resented  the  fact  of  hav- 
ing been  duped.  Anne  had  deceived 
her  in  that  matter,  and  Grace  found  it 
impossible  to  place  further  confidence 
in  her.  The  thought  that  her  quandam 
friend  would  not  scruple  at  any  further 
deception,  had  induced  Grace  to  ask 
whether  Anne  would  visit  England  be- 
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fore  sailing  for  America ;  and  tliougli, 
at  the  time,  she  had  been  satisfied  with 
the  reply,  yet  on  thinking  over  the 
conversation  again,  and  remembering 
Anne's  avowal  that  the  ship  would 
touch  at  Southampton,  Grace  conceived 
the  wild  idea  that  Anne  had  made  up 
her  mind  to  take  that  opportunity  of 
seeing  or  communicating  with  Heath. 
So  possessed  was  she  by  this  notion, 
that  the  feeling  of  jealousy  towards 
Anne,  ot  which  she  had  almost  cured 
herself,  was  renewed  in  fullest  force. 
Under  the  influence  of  it  she  almost 
•)rought  herself  to  believe  that  the 
whole  story  of  the  intended  emigration 
was  deception ;  and  that  Anne  had 
adopted  this  roundabout  means  of  effect- 
ing her  departure,  to  do  away  with 
any  clue  to  her  future  hiding-place,  or, 
at  least,  if  she  went  to  America  with 
the  Schapwinkels,  she  would  be  joined 
at  Southampton  by  Heath,  and  they 
would  go  together. 

This  idea  obtained  such  sway  over 
her  that,  abnegating  the  self-command 
and  the  dignity  usually  so  charasteristic 
of  her,  Grace  determined  upon  testing 
the  truth  of  her  belief.  Accordingly, 
one  monung,  when  she  knew  that 
Anne  was  in  attendance  on  the  invalid, 
she  entered  her  aunt's  sitting-room, 
where  she  found  not  merely  Anne,  but 
the  professor,  who  was  giving  an  ac- 
count of  a  musical  party  at  which  lip 
had  been  a  guest  the  previous  evenhig, 
and  whose  utter  inability  to  give  any 
information  as  to  the  dresses  of  the 
ladies  j)resent  was  being  querulously 
deplored  by  his  wife.  After  the  usual 
salutations,  Grace  took  advantage  of  a 
pause  in  the  conversation  to  ask  Anne 
whether  she  had  had  any  letters  from 
England  that  morning.  Anne,  with 
some  astonishment,  replied  in  the  nega- 
tive. There  was  no  one  in  England 
to  write  to  her,  and  no  news  thence 
could  possibly  interest  her. 

"  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that,"  said  Grace, 
speaking  deliberately.  "  If  what  I 
hear  is  true,  my  informant,  who  is 
likely  to  be  correct  in  such  matters, 
tells  me  that  changes  are  about  to  be 
made  in  Middleham's  Bank." 

"  I  cannot  imagine,"  said  Anne, 
quietly,  '*  that  anyone  could  give  you 
information  on  such  a  subject.  From 
your  position,  you  must  necessarily  be 


consulted  on  any  proposed  alteration, 
and  nothing  could  be  carried  out  with- 
out your  consent." 

"  This,"  said  Grace,  "  is  merely  a 
hint  of  what  will  later  on  be  brought 
before  me  officially,  I  imagine ;  at 
present  I  am  supposed  to  know  nothing 
about  it." 

"  I  hope  things  are  not  going  wrong, 
my  dear,"  said  Madame  Sturm  ;  ^  yoa 
are  not  likely  to  lose  any  of  your  mon- 
ey, are  you?" 

"  Oh  no,  aunt,  I  trust  not,"  replied 
Grace ;  "  the  hint  which  I  have  received 
is  that  Mr.  Heath,  the  manager  of 
the  bank,  and  to  whom  its  great  pros- 
perity is  supposed  to  be  due,  and  who 
is,  I  should  say,  a  great  friend  of— of 
Mrs. Waller's  here — is  about  to  give  up 
his  long-held  position,  and  retire  into 
the  country,  there  to  lead  a  rural  and 
domestic  life." 

"  "Mr,  Heath  could  not  possibly  have 
any  interest  for  me,"  said  Anne,  coldly. 

"  Not  even  if  he  were  to  emigrate  to 
America,  as  has  been  suggested  ?"  ask- 
ed Grace  suddenly. 

"Not  even  if  he  were  to  emigrate  to 
America, "  repeated  Anne,  in  measured 
tones,  but  with  flaming  cheeks,  for  the 
shaft  had  gone  home,  and  she  knew  the 
motive  by  which  it  had  been  sped. 

"  This  Mr.  Heath  must  have  made 
money,  I  suppose  ? "  asked  Madame 
Sturm,  fortunately  coming  to  the  rescue. 

"  I — I  do  not  know.  I  suppose  he 
has,"  said  Grace,  half  dazed,  and  not 
knowing  whether  to  take  Anne's  flush 
as  a  sign  of  innocence  or  guilt. 

"  Lor'  bless  you,  my  dear,  of  course 
he  has,"  said  Madame  Sturm  ;  "  while 
he  has  been  collecting  a  fortune  for 
you.  he  has  naturally  put  by  a  little  for 
himself ;  and  why  a  man,  who  has  any- 
thing decent  to  live  upon  in  England, 
can  want  to  go  muddling  away  and 
emigrating  to  America  I  cannot  under- 
stand." 

**  I  think,  dear  Madame  Sturm," 
said  Anne,  rising,  quietly  crossing  the 
room,  and  seating  herself  by  the  invalid's 
bedside, ''  that  I  will  take  this  opportu- 
nity of  saying  what  must  have  come 
sooner  or  later,  and  what  indeed  I  had 
made  up  my  mind  to  mention  to  you 
within  the  next  day  or  two.  On 
Monday  next  I  am  going  to  say  fare- 
well to  you — I  am  going  away." 
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**Gk>ing  away.  Waller ! "  cried  Mad- 
ame Sturm ;  "  why,  bless  my  soul,  you 
have  only  just  come  back.  Where  on 
earth  are  you  going  to  ?  " 

"To  the   place     about  which    you 

have  just  been  speaking — to  America ! " 

*'  To  America  ?  "  cried  the  Frau  Pro- 

fessorin,  "  that  is  a  long  way  off — ^you 

could  scarcely  go  further." 

**  Or  fare  worse,  according  to  your 
notion/'  said  Anne,  with  a  smile. 

^  I  do  not  mean  that  in  all  instances," 
said  Madame  Storm.  ''  If  you  have 
any  money,  as  this  banking  man  no 
doubt  has — liaving  taken  care  to  feather 
his  nest  well  while  he  was  about  it — then 
you  had  better  stop  in  England ;  I  should 
think,  from  all  I  have  read,  that  America 
18  perhaps  the  best  place  for  a  young 
woman  who  is  poor,  and  who  wants  a 
husband — ^not  that  I  mean  by  that  that 
you  do,  my  dear  Waller.  I  dare  say, 
though  you  have  never  opened  your 
mind  about  it,  that  you  had  quite 
enough  worry  with  your  iirst ;  but,  I 
understand,  America  is  a  good  place  to 
make  vour  fortune  in,  and  the  men 
there  who  take  wives  look  to  the  women, 
and  not  to  the  dowry  which  she  can 
bring." 

**  I  have  given  but  little  consideration 
to  that  part  of  the  subject,"  said  Anne, 
*"  but  I  feel  that  I  need  a  more  active 
life,  and  am  likely  to  find  it  there." 

*'  Well,  I  only  know  I  shall  be  heartily 
sorry  to  lose  you,  Wallef ,"  said  the  Frau 
I^rofessorin ;  "  you  have  been  a  real 
treasure  to  me,  and  how  I  shall  get  on 
without  you  I  do  not  know.  But  what 
does  Grace  say  to  your  going — oh,  I 
did  not  know  she  had  left  the  room. 
Professor,  do  you  hear  Waller  leaves 
us  next  Monday ;  she  is  going  to  America. 
What  do  you  think  of  America, 
professor  ?  " 

The  professor's  opinion  of  America 
was  not  a  very  high  one.  He  declared 
it  to  be  a  country  which  imported  its 
literature,  and  looking  at  it  from  that 
standpoint,  he  regarded  it  with  great 
contempt.  But  he,  like  his  wife,  was 
much  grieved  at  the  threatened  loss 
of  "  Vallere,"  as  he  called  her,  and  did 
not  shrink  from  openly  expressing  his 
regret. 

Monday  was  the  day  fixed  for  Anne's 
departure,  and  Grace  was  growing  un- 
comfortable   as    to    the    leave-toking 
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which  would  have  to  be  gone  through. 
Her  bitter  indignation  apiiiist  her 
former  friend  still  retained  its  newly- 
acquired  hold  over  her,  1  ut  bhc  could  not 
contemplate  the  idea  of  parting  for 
ever  from  one  with  whom  she  had  been 
so  closely  allied,  without  a  considerable 
amount  of  heart,  sinking  and  wretch- 
edness. As  the  day  approached,  all  the 
memories  of  their  former  affection,  the 
love  of  their  childish  daj's,  the  confiden- 
ces of  their  maturer  years,  came  throng- 
ing upon  Grace  in  such  profusion  that 
her  heart  was  melted ;  and  one  night  in 
the  solitude  of  her  chamber,  she  deter- 
mined to  go  to  Anne  and  implore  that  the 
old  alliance  between  them  might  be  re- 
newed. Very  early  the  next  morning, 
before  the  household  was  astir,  she  rose 
and  wrapping  her  dressing-gown  round 
her,  opened  her  door  with  the  intention 
of  proceeding  to  her  friend's  room  ; 
something  which  had  been  placed  upon 
the  door-handle  fell  from  it  at  her 
touch.  It  was  a  note.  Picking  it  up, 
Grace  saw  it  to  be  in  Anne's  hand- 
writing, and  read  the  following  lines : — 
"  When  you  receive  this,  I  shall  be 
some  distance  on  my  road.  1  have  felt 
so  unequal  to  bidding  you  a  personal 
farewell,  that  I  have  resorted  to  this 
means  of  saying  *  good-bye'  to  you  for 
ever.  I  have  never  had  any  wibh  to 
deceive  you,  and  therefore  I  do  not  pre*- 
tend  that  the  story  I  told  you  in  answer 
to  your  inquiry  is  the  true  one ;  hut  it  is  the- 
most  conclusive  explanation  for  Madame- 
Sturm.  To  you  I  offer  none.  Youi 
will  never  hear  of  me  again,  but  I  shall 
have  the  satisfaction  of  carrying  with 
me  the  assurance  that  I  have  proved  to» 
the  utmost'  the  gratitude  I  feel  for  you 
— my  only  friend  in  the  past,  the  sole 
memory  of  good  and  peace  which 
remains  of  one  who  must  henceforth  bd 
alone  in  the  world. — A." 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

A  MORTAL   ACCIDENT. 

Twelve  months  had  passed  away 
since  Grace  Middleham  had  received 
that  farewell  letter  from  Anne  Studley 
which  had  caused  so  much  sorrow  both 
to  the  writer  and  the  recipient ;  twelve 
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months  during  which  certain  events, 
not  without  importance  to  the  princi- 
pal actors  in  our  little  drama,  had  occur- 
red. The  King  of  Terrors  had  ap(>ear- 
ed  upon  the  scene  and  quietly  removed 
one  of  them.  After  Anne's  departure, 
the  good  old  Frau  Professorin,  growing 
daily  weaker  and  weaker,  and  no  long- 
er sustained  by  the  real  solicitude  and 
sympathy  which  her  English  attendant 
had  bestowed  upon  her,  had  gradually 
sunk  to  her  rest,  and  left  a  kindly- 
mourned  and  oftruamed  blank  amongst 
the  sBsthetic  tea  circles  and  the  knitting 
coteries  of  the  dear  old  German  town. 
The  worthy  professor  grieved  much  and 
honestly  over  his  wife's  death ;  the  frao- 
tiousness  and  irritability  of  her  latter 
days  were  forgotten,  and  he  only  thought 
of  her  as  in  the  time  when  she  held  to 
him  with  loyal  devotion,  and  refused  to 
give  way  to  the  pressure  brought  to 
bear  upon  her  by  those  who  deprecated 
the  idea  of  her  alliance  with  a  foreigner, 
And,  above  all,  with  a  foreigner  who  had 
i>nly  his  brains  to  look  to  as  a  means  of 
subsistence.  The  old  man  felt  that, 
so  far  as  the  exercise  of  his  profession 
nvas  concerned,  life  was  at  an  end ;  he 
had  no  heart  for  the  preparation  of  his 
ilectures,  and  the  societv  of  his  comrades 
of  bygone  years  could  not  compen- 
sate him  for  the  blank  desolation  of  his 
•home.  \i  his  niece  had  remained  with 
him  it  might  have  been  well  enough,  for, 
almost  unconsciously,  she  had  wound 
iherself  round  his  large  and  trusting 
heart,  and  there  was  no  one  now  left  to 
him  in  the  world  for  whom  he  had  such 
affection ;  but  the  dreariness  of  the 
"daily  routine  in  the  Poppelsdorfer  Alice, 
sBcarcely  supportable  while  Madame 
Sturm  lived,  became  insufferable  after 
her  death ;  and,  so  soon  as  it  was  possi- 
4)le,  Grace  carried  out  the  intention 
which  her  aunt's  illness  alone  had  in- 
duced her  to  postpone,  and  took  up  her 
abode  in  England.  Before  parting 
with  her  uncle,  with  a  prevision  of  the 
state  into  which  he  would  probably  fall 
when  left  to  himself,  Grace  had  told 
the  professor  that,  though  she  could  no 
longer  remain  with  him  in  Germany,  it 
was  her  earnest  wish  that  their  lives 
fthould  not  be  divided,  and  that  shouldhe 
choose  to  come  to  England,  he  would  al- 
ways be  welcome  to  share  her  home.  At 
the  time  it  was  made,  tlie  old  man  put  this 


offer  aside  with  thanks  ;  he  was  in  the 
first  access  of  his  grief  just  then,  and 
a  daily  visit  to  the  little  cemetery  outside 
the  town  seemed  to  him  indispensable ; 
but  in  the  course  of  a  couple  of  months, 
when  he  found  that  what  was  left  of 
the  old  association  had  no  longer  any 
charm  for  him,  and  that  he  was  pining 
for  his  niece's  society,  he  wrote  to 
Grrace,  and  receiving  in  return  a  pressing 
inviiation,  he  broke  up  his  establish- 
ment, sold  his  furniture,  gave  Lisbeth 
a  handsome  donation,  and  with  his  be- 
loved books  and  pipes  started  for  Eng- 
land. 

When  Grace  Middleham  decided  upon 
establishing  herself  in  London,  it  was 
with  no  idea  of  recommencing  the  life 
which  she  had  led,  or  endeavoring  to  re 
new  the  acquaintanceship  which  she 
had  formed  during  her  first  and  only 
season  there.  The  glamour  of  "  socie- 
ty," if  it  had  ever  existed — and  it 
must  be  allowed  that,  for  a  young, 
pretty,  and  wealthy  girl,  impressionable 
and  much  sought  after,  she  had  been 
very  little  fascinated  by  it — had  entire- 
ly died  away.  She  had  fully  made  up 
her  mind  that  the  home  which  she  was 
about  to  make  for  herself  should  bo 
one  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word. 
Her  lines  would,  she  hoped,  be  cast  in 
pleasant  places ;  but  not  in  any  of  those 
which  Mrs.  Crutchley,  the  members  of 
the  Waddledot  family,  or  their  friends, 
were  likely  to  frequent.  In  this  view 
Grace  had  purchased  a  residence  in  the 
neutral  ground  lying  between  Kensing- 
ton and  Bays  water,  which  has,  as  yet,  not 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  any  enterpris- 
ing builder,  and  which,  dotted  here  and 
there  with  a  few  well-built,  costly  villas, 
yet  contained  within  itself  a  sufficiency 
of  open  garden-ground  to  allow  a  man, 
of  even  small  imaginative  powers,  to 
forget  that  he  is  within  four  puiles  of  the 
roar  and  bustle  of  the  Strand.  In  mak- 
ing this  selection,  Grace  was  influenced 
by  the  fact,  not  merely  that  she  would 
be  beyond  the  sight  and  sound  of  those 
with  whom  she  had  formerly  lived,  and 
whose  habits,  occupations,  and  subjects 
of  discourse  would  have  been  inexpress- 
ibly wearying  and  distasteful  to  her,  but 
that  she  should  be  enabled  to  enjoy  a 
certain  amount  of  fresh  air,  to  which 
she  had  grown  accustomed,  and  a  more 
I  than  certain  amount  of  independence, 
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which  had  become  a  necessity  to  her. 
For,  while  abjuring  the  balls  and  set 
dinners,  the  daily  park  and  promenade, 
and  all  the  set  and  not-to-be-pretermit- 
ted    duties    which   fashion    prescribes, 
Grace  had  no  idea  of  lapsing  into  soli- 
tude, or  of  denying  herself  a  great  deal 
of  enjoyment  in  her  own  way.     During 
her  short  regime  at  Eaton  Place  she 
had  made  the  acquaintance  of  several 
men  distinguished  in  letters  and   art, 
who  combined  a  love  for  their  profession 
with  a  taste  for  society.     Is  it  that  the 
Bohemian    life    immortalized    in    the 
Newcomes  no    longer  exists?  or  that, 
having  slipped  out  of  it  with  the  pro- 
gress of  years,  one  is  apt  to  imagine  of 
it,  as  of  all  other  things,  that  they  must 
have   perished   of  inanition  when   we 
deserted  them  ?   Doubtless,  thoroughly 
happy  days  are  still  spent  at  Rosherville, 
and  rockets  shoot  up  before  the  eyes  of 
admiring  thousands  at  Cremorne,  though 
it  seems  impossible  to  believe  it.     Very 
probably  the  successors  of  Dick  Tinto 
and  John  James  Ridley  are  still  unshorn 
and  unkempt,  giving  to  the  wearing  of 
velvet  coats,  the  smoking  of  brier-root 
pipes,  the  drinking  of  pots  of  beer,  the 
frequenting    of    some    new   '*  haunts," 
where  the  floor  is  still  sanded,  the  con- 
versation still  bristling  with  allusions  to 
Brown's  three-voler,  which  was  "  slated ; 
Jones's    farce,  which  was  "  goosed  ;  " 
or    Robinson's     picture,    which     was 
"  rejected  "  at  Burlington  House.     But 
the  original  Richard  and  J.  J.  of  ear- 
ly days  know  this  kind  of  life  no  longer ; 
they  wear  elegant    clothes  and    trim 
beards,  and  wash  themselves  regularly  ; 
they  inhabit  lovely  villas  in  Camden 
Hill  or    St.    John's    Wood,  and  have 
handsome  studios  in  squares  which  are 
anything  but  Fitzroy ;  while  their  names 
are  to  be  found  in  the  newspaper  at  the 
iag-end  of  the  list  of  fashionables  at  a 
duchess's  reception,  and  their  talk  is  of 
Shakspeare  and  the  musical-glasses. 

A  young  lady  with  ample  means  has 
no  difficulty,  in  London,  in  suiting  her- 
self with  such  society  as  she  chooses, 
and  when  Grace  had  once  settled  down, 
with  her  undo  for  her  companion,  it 
was  an  easy  matter  to  renew  the 
acquaintance  of  her  literary  and 
artistic  friends  of  former  days,  and 
through  them  the  circle  rapidly  spread. 
"^  Talented  people,"  as  they  are  called 


by  the  gentilities,  who  are  accustomed 
to  regard  them  with  a  half-envious,  half- 
patronizing  feeling,  are  by  no  means 
averse  to  the  charms  of  good  living,  of 
which  they  are  more  appreciative,  as 
the  viands  and  wines  on  which  the  said 
gentilities  usually  regale  their  lions  are 
generally  but  moderate  in  quality. 
Miss  Middleham's  table  was  plentifully 
supplied,  and  with  the  best  oi  every- 
thing ;  and  there  was  a  pleasant  Bohe- 
miauism  about  the  establibhment — the 
Bohemian  ism  of  cleanliness  and  respect- 
ability, as  distinguished  from  that  of 
dirt  and  indecorum — a  liberty  which 
never  slipped  into  license,  an  immunity 
from  conventional  rule  which  was  never 
permitted  to  become  too  lax  or  too 
revolutionary,  and  which  harmonized 
entirely  wiih  the  tastes  of  the  visitors. 
To  the  "  Hermitage " — for  such  was, 
on  the  Ivcus  a  non  lucendo  principle, 
the  name  of  the  viila^— came  men 
celebrated  in  all  the  various  walks  of 
literature  and  art.  Travellers  an<l 
men  of  science,  rarely  looked  upon  by 
ordinary  mortals  save  at  the  gatherings 
of  the  Greographical  or  Royal  Societies, 
were  found  strolling  about  Miss  Mid 
dleham's  pretty  grounds,  or  chatting 
in  her  pretty  rooms,  brought  thither  by 
their  highly-esteemed  fellow  laborer 
Professor  Sturm,  with  whose  writings 
they  were  familiar,  with  whom  they  had 
long  corresponded,  and  whom  they  were 
only  too  pleased  to  meet  in  the  flesh. 
Dr.  Grumph,  who  had  been  so  many 
times  lost  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  and 
whose  prolonged  absence  from  his  home 
at  Islington  were  reported  to  be  caused 
by  the  terror  excited  in  his  scientific 
bosom  by  Mrs.  Grumph,  a  Scotch  lady 
of  weird  aspect  and  acrid  tongue  ;  Major 
Shotover,  the  ex-dragoon,  who  had 
several  times  nearly  discovered  the 
Niger,  who,  it  was  whispered,  had  for 
months  habitually  lived  on  steaks  cut 
from  the  living  animal,  which  found 
itself  none  the  worse  for  the  operation, 
and  whose  ordinary  Eastern  travelling 
costume  was.  stated  to  be  a  lump  of 
grease  placed  bn  the  top  of  his  head, 
and  notliing  more ;  Stratum,  the  great 
geologist,  who,  being  on  one  occasion 
benighted  and  befogged,  and  without 
the  slightest  definite  notion  as  to  his 
whereabouts,  happily  thought  of  the 
[expedient  of  grubbing-up,  and  placing 
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in  his  mouth  a  portion  of  the  ekrth's 
crust,  and  immediatelj,  by  its  taste, 
recognized  that  he  was  at  Isleworth ! 
These  and  other  eminent  lights  of 
science,  for  the  most  part  snuffy  old 
gentlemen  in  ill-fitting  clothes,  came  to 
the  Hermitage  at  the  invitation  of  the 
professor,  and  were  warmly  welcomed 
by  'its  mistress.  Thither,  also,  came 
Glaucus  Murray,  bright  and  handsome 
as  an  ancient  Greek,  with  his  classical 
profile  and  his  curling  perfumed  locks, 
charming  equally  men  and  women  by 
the  delicacy  of  his  compliments  and  the 
enforced  attention  which  he  paid  to  all ; 
and  with  him,  of  course,  came  his  never- 
failing  companion,  Odin  Furs  ten  wald, 
%  thorough  Englishman,  despite  his 
Northern  names — a  hearty  giant,  rough 
as  Esau's  hands,  but  loving  his  art,  and 
holding  a  good  position  in  it.  Came 
also  Scumble,  R.  A.,  whom  his  friends 
delighted  to  call  the  modem  Hogarth, 
an  appellation  with  which  he  was 
himself  not  dissatisfied  ;  and  the  great 
Wogg,  who  from  constantly  painting 
Charles  the  Second,  had  become  some- 
thing like  him,  especially  as  regards  his 
complexion  ;  and  occasionally,  but  not 
often,  Tom  Dalton,  greatest  of  them  all, 
who  painted  portraits  like  Gains- 
borough and  landscapes  like  Constable, 
who  was  too  highly  placed  and  too 
magnanimous  to  know  what  envy  or 
jealousy  meant,  and  who  walked  in  and 
out  among  the  crowd  like  a  great  New- 
foundland dog,  with  a  kind  word  or 
au  encouraging  smile  for  the  smallest 
of  the  craft. 

It  was  at  Miss  Middleham's,  too,  that 
Scratchley,  the  great  social  caricaturist, 
not  merely  received  suggestions  for  the 
famous  woodblocks  which  made  the 
fortune  of  Mr.  Jollett's-  comic  perio<li- 
cal,  but  covertly  made  many  capital 
sketches  of  the  persons  figuring  therein. 
Nor  was  literature  without  its  repre- 
sentatives. Besides  Mr.  Jollett,  who 
there  had  ample  opportunity  of  prac- 
tifiing  that  art  of  hand-shaking  which, 
alone,  had  raised  him  to  eminence  in 
his  profession,  a  frequent  attendant  was 
young  Mr.  O'Rourke,  whose  delightful 
novels  of  Irish  life  were  just  then 
beginning  to  attract  attention  to  their 
author.  The  outside  world  was  aston- 
ished to  find  that  Mr.  O'Rourke  was  an 
extremely  dull  young  man,  who  how- 


ever well  he  might  write,  distantly  imi- 
tated his  famous  countryman  in  talking 
"  like  poor  Poll."  Nor  were  they  les» 
astonished  on  having  pointed  out  to 
them  the  writer  of  those  trenchant  at- 
tacks on  society  in  the  Scarifier,  wJiich. 
were  popularly  attributed  to  a  well- 
known  caustic  wit,  but  were  really  the 
work  of  a  consumptive  curate  in  Shore- 
ditch. 

These,  and  other  people  of  the  same 
kind,  coniposed  the  society  at  the  Her- 
mitage,  and   acknowledged    Grace    as 
their  queen,  or   rather   as  the   female 
president  of  their  republic ;  and  her  life, 
on   the  whole,  was    tolerably    happy. 
One  great  source  of  her  delight  waa, 
that  she  had  been  able  to  provide   for 
her  uncle  an  existence  far  more  enjoy- 
able than  any  he  had  previously  known. 
With   the  British  Museum  at  his  com- 
mand   in    the     morning,     the     Royal 
Institution  in  the  afternoon,  and  either 
a    nebulous    discussion    with    brother 
philosophers  in   his   own   rooms,   or   a 
part  in  the  general  conversation  with 
Grace's  guests  in  the  evening,  the  pro- 
fessor was  in  a  perfect   paradise.     As 
for  herself,  Grace  had  her  own  time  at 
her  disposal,  and  managed  to  employ  it 
pleasantly.     Although  she  had  become 
the  occupant  of  an  hermitage  and  had 
renounced   fashionable   society,    Grace 
Middleham  had  no  intention  of  giving 
up   the  world ;  she  had  her  carriages 
and  horses,  got  through  a  good  deal  of 
visiting,    and    daily    took    long    rides 
through  the    lonely   London  suburbs, 
so  litde  known  to  most  dwellers  in  the 
metropolis.     Very    rarely     she    came 
across  any    of    those   whom  she  had 
known  during  her  tenure  of  the  house 
in  Eaton  Place ;  and  though  all  such 
were    anxious    for  a  renewal   of  tlie 
acquaintance,   knowing   as    they   thor- 
oughly well  did,  that  Grace's  state  was 
still    unchanged,    she,  while    perfectly 
polite,  managed  to  decline  the  proffered 
honor. 

It  must  not  be  imagined  that,  pleasant 
and  interesting  as  her  life  then  was, 
Grace  Middleham  had  forgotten  her 
early  days,  or  the  friend  who  had  so 
faithfully  shared  her  childish  joys  and 
sorrows.  The  one  bitter  drop  in 
her  cup  of  happiness  was  her  remem- 
brance of  Anne  Studley,  the  singular 
circumstances     which    had     estrauged 
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them   and    the    mysterious  maimer  in 
which  Anne   had  disappeared.     Often 
and  often   during  the  long  watches  of 
ihe  night  Grace  lay  awake,  wondering 
vhat  had  been  the  fate  of  that  strange 
girl,  who  had  given  up  all  that  consti- 
tuted   the    pleasure    of    existence    to 
rescue    her    friend     from     what     she 
conceived    to    be   an  impending  doom. 
That  Anne  had  emigrated  to  America 
with  the  Grerman  family,  Grace  never 
Itelleved  for  an  instant ;  that,  according 
to  the  statement  in  Anne's  letter,  had 
been  a  story  confessedly  concocted  for 
the  purpose  of  satisfying  any  affection- 
ate scruples  which  poor  Madame  Sturm 
might  have   felt  at  Anne's  departure, 
and    it    had    accomplished   its  object. 
The  sad  refrain  of  that  letter,  "  alone 
in  the  world,"  haunted  Grace  Middle- 
ham  with  terrible  iteration.      She  her- 
self was  solitary  in  the  sense  that  she 
had  no  friend  to  share  her  confidences  — 
no  one  dearer  than  a  friend  whom  she 
could  look  to  for  love  and  protection. 
Her  wealth  had  not  brought  her  these 
blessings,  but,  at  all  events,  it  had  sur- 
rounded her  with  comforts,  and,  so  to 
sp^ik,  with    happineiss;    while    Anne, 
delicate,     sensitive,     "  alone     in     the 
world,"  must   combat   with   that  world 
uoaided  and  uncountenanced,  and  must 
be  dependent  on  her  own  exertions  for 
her  daily,  bread.     Quietly  and  without 
letting  any   one  know   what   she  was 
doing,  Grace  had  made   such  inquiries 
after  her  friend  as  seemed  to   her  de- 
pirable.     So  far  as  was  consistent  with 
safety,  she  had   taken   into  her  confi- 
dence some  members  of  the  detective 
police,  and  of  the   members  of  that  ex- 
official  body    who    devote    themselves 
to   the    solution    of     mysteries.      On 
several  occasions   she   had   inserted  in 
p»e  Times  an  advertisement  commenc- 
ing with  the  old  catchword  "  Tocsin," 
and  calling  upon  A.  S.  to  communicate 
With   her    friend   at   an   address   then 
indicated,  but  without  avail.    After  the 
non-successes   of  these  last    attempts, 
trace's  heart  grew  sore  indeed,  for  she 
^^onght  that,  if  Anne  had  seen  them, 
*he  would  have   understood   them   to 
convey  the  assurance  that  her  devotion 
and  self-sacrifice  were  now  appreciated 
^  their  integrity,  and  that  she  would 
have  found  herself  at  liberty  to  respond 
^  the  appeal,  the  wounded  pride  would 


have  been  healed,  the  spirit  of  independ- 
ence which  could  brook  no  acceptance 
of  favors  without  making  some  return 
for  them  would,  Grace,  thought,  have 
been  pacified  by  these  words  ;  and  when 
she  found  that  her  advertisement  was 
without  response,  she  was  forced  to  the 
sad  conclusion  tliat  Anne  Studley  was 
beyond  her  reach,  and  that  the  chances 
were  that  she  would  never  look  upon 
her  old  friend's  face  agsiin. 

One  summer  aftenjoon  Grace  took  it 
into  her  head  that  she  should  like  to 
drive  over  to  Hampstead,  and  look  at 
the  scenes  where  her  school-days  had 
been  passed.  She  had  been  thinking 
of  Anne  a  good  deal  that  morning,  and 
her  impulse  prompted  her,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  renew  the  old  association, 
Chapone  House,  under  its  original  title, 
existed  no  longer;  it  had  l)ecome  the 
North- Western  University  for  ladies, 
where  diplomas  were  granted,  and 
degrees  conferred,  under  the  auspices 
of  learned  professors.  The  worthy  old 
ladies  who  had  so  long  presided  over 
it,  in  its  earlier  and  humbler  days,  had 
retired  upon  their  savings,  eked  out  by 
a  subscription  from  their  former  pupils, 
to  which  Grace  had  liberally  contributed. 
But  although  the  old-fashioned  red-brick 
house  had  been  changed  into  a  stuccoed 
building,  the  grounds  and  the  neighbor- 
hood were  scarcely  altered,  and,  descend- 
ing from  her  carriage,  Grace  easily 
found  the  spot  where  she  and  Anne 
had  been  seated,  on  that  momentous 
evening  when  Mr.  Heath  arrived  with 
the  tidings  of  her  uncle's  murder. 
What  had  they  not  all  gone  through 
since  then  ?  The  memory  of  that  time 
seemed  more  of  a  dream  than  a  reality, 
and  occupied  Grace's  attention  the 
whole  way  home ;  and  she  was  still 
brooding  over  the  subject,  when  a 
sudden  swerving  of  the  carriage  and  a 
loud  cry  called  her  to  herself. 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  she  cried  to  the  foot- 
man, who  was  rapidly  descending  from 
the  box. 

"  Nothing,  mum,"  said  the  man ;  "  at 
least  not  much,  I  think — only  an  acci- 
dent. A  person  who  tried  to  cross  just 
in  front  of  the  horses  has  been  knocked 
down.  Not  Thomas's  fault,  mum,  I 
can  assure  you." 

"  Let  me  out,"  said  Grace,  quickly. 
"  I  will  see  what  it  is  for  myself." 
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An  old  man  was  being  propped  up 
by  two  of  the  bystanders,  who  had  just 
withdrawn  him  from  the  horses*  feet. 
Shabbily  dressed,  pinched  and  poverty 
stricken,  his  pallid  face  marked  here 
and  there  with  blotches,  his  eyes  were 
closed  and  he  was  insensible,  the  blood 
trickling  from  a  wound  in  his  forehead. 

**  Is  he  much  hurt  ?  "  asked  Grace, 
bending  over  the  prostrate  figure. 

'*  Can't  say,  mum,"  said  the  person 
against  whose  knee  the  old  man  was 
reclining;  "no  bones  broke,  I  should 
say ;  but  he  seems  to  have  had  an 
awkward  one  on  the  head." 

"  Run  right  between  the  horses*  legs, 
mum/'  said  the  coachman,  bending 
forward  from  his  box,  and  touching 
his  hat.  "  Just  as  I  was  bringing  'em 
round  through  the  gates  I  see  this  party, 
and  I  halloed  to  him,  but  he  didn't  take 
no  notice,  and  give  a  kind  of  stagger,  and 
it  was  a  mercy  we  wasn't  over  him, 
wheels  and  all." 

*'  Let  him  be  taken  indoors  instantly ; 
carry  him  into  my  morning-room,  and 
lay  him  on  the  sofa." 

"  Wouldn't  it  be  better,  mum,"  said 
the  butler,  who  had  by  this  time  joined 
the  group,  "if  the  sofa  was  brought 
into  the  hall,  the  party  being  bleeding 
profuse,  and  likely  to  make  the  furni- 
tm*e  in  a  mucky  state?" 

"  Better  let  me  and  my  mate  take 
him  to  the  'orspittle,"  said  a  man  in 
the  crowd,  immediately  scenting  a  job. 
"  We  have  got  a  barrow  here  which  we 
could  lay  him  on,  or,  if  that  was  con- 
sidered too  open,  we  might  run  him 
down  to  St.  George's  in  a  cab." 

"  The  poor  man  is  not  in  a  condition 
to  be  moved,"  said  Grace  ;  "let  him  be 
carried  indoors  at  once." 

A  mattress  was  fetched  from  the 
house,  and  the  sufferer,  being  laid  upon 
it,  was  carried  indoors  by  the  two  men 
who  had  first  attended  to  him.  The 
butler,  still  active  in  the  interest  of  the 
furniture,  directed  them  to  deposit  their 
burden  in  the  hall.  The  old  man  con- 
tinued silent  and  senseless ;  he  opened 
his  eyes  once  and  looked  vacantly 
ai'ound,  but  closed  them  again  immedi- 
atelv. 

''  Excuse  me  saying  that  you  had 
better  have  the  party  taken  to  the 
'orspittle,"  said  the  butler ;  "  it  is  close 
upon    seven    o'clock,   the    ladies    and 


gentlemen  will  be  coming  to  dinner, 
and  to  see  him  laying  in  the  hall  in 
this  way  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  arbi- 
trary." 

"  The  man  cannot  be  moved,  Jen- 
nings," said  Grace,  shortly ;  "  let  him 
remain  where  he  is." 

"Then,  mum,  hadn't  James  better 
run  for  a  doctor.  Mr.  Pettigrew  is  on 
the  terrace,  close  at  hand." 

"  There  is  no  occasion  for  that ;  Mr. 
Burton  is  coming  to  dinner,  and  will  be 
there  immediately  :  he  is  always  punc- 
tual. You  and  James  lift  this  mattress 
into  my  morning-room  out  of  the  bustle 
and  confusion  of  the  hall." 

This  had  scarcely  been  done  when  a 
Hansom-cab  drove  up,  from  which  Mr. 
Burton  alighted.  He  was  a  tall,  good- 
looking  young  man,  with  curling  chest- 
nut hair  and  breezy  whiskers,  and  clear 
blue  eyes.  The  expression  of  his  face 
was  at  once  honest  and  clever,  and 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  firmness 
in  the  mouth.  Firmness  and  unfiinch- 
ing  zeal  had  been  the  making  of  biin, 
for  without  them  he  might  have 
been  a  poor  country  apothecary,  instea<t 
of  being  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
rising  London  surgeons.  The  only 
child  of  a  widowed  mother,  with  but 
a  small  pittance,  he  came  up  to  town 
to  walk  the  hospitals  with  a  determina- 
tion of  succeeding  in  the  profession 
which  had  been  his  dying  father's  wish 
he  should  pursue.  Charles  Burton's 
own  tastes  lay  rather  in  the  legal 
direction.  When  a  boy  he  had  taken 
every  opportunity  of  attending  the 
assizes  in  the  county  town  in  which 
they  lived,  and  had  been  captivated  by, 
and  envious  of,  the  eloquence  of  the 
forensic  leaders  ;  but  his  father's  wish 
was  to  him  law,  and  he  accepted  th»4 
"  Middlesex  "  as  his  fate.  Soon  he  got 
interested  in  his  work,  and  interest 
begat  liking ;  his  intellect  had  always 
been  clear  and  sound,  and  by  the  aid 
of  high  courage  and  singular  manual 
dexterity,  though  not  yet  thirty  years 
of  age,  he  had  made  his  name.  Pro- 
fessor Sturm,  too,  took  great  interest 
in  physiology,  had  made  Mr.  Burton's 
acquaintance  at  the  house  of  a  profes-  * 
sional  friend,  and  had  been  much 
struck  by  the  young  man's  cleverness 
and  moilesty.  Mr.  Burton  made  an 
equally  favorable  impression  on  Grace, 
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to  wliom  he  was  soon  introduced,  and 
at  the  time  of  the  occurrence  of  this 
accident,  he  was  a  frequent  visitor  at 
the  Hermitage^ 

"  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you,  Mr.  Bur- 
ton," said  Grace,  advancing  with  ex- 
tended haud ;  ^  we  have  had  an  accident 
— an  unfortunate  man  has  been  knock- 
ed down  by  my  carriage  horses,  and 
although  the  wheels  did  not  pass  over 
liim,  I  fear  he  may  be  seriously  hurt. 
I  have  had  him  carried  into  the  little 
room  there,  and  shall  be  much  obliged 
if  jou  will  examine  him  and  give  me 
your  opinion  upon  him." 

Mr.  Burton  entered  the  room  and 
closed  the  door  carefully  behind  him. 
In  the  course  of  ten  minutes  he  came 
out,  looking  somewhat  grave. 

*'  I  was  right,"  said  Grace,  who  had 
been  anxiously  expecting  him;  ^Uhe 
poor  man  is  seriously  injured  ?  " 

^  It  is  impossible  to  say  how  seriously 
at  present,  from  such  a  cursory  examina- 
tion," said  IVIr.  Burton,  "  but  undoubt- 
edly he  is  in  a  bad  way ;  not  so  much 
from  the  actual  effects  of  this  accident, 
but  that  he  has  evidently  been  a  free 
liver ;  his  blood  is  in  a  bad  state  from 
drink,  and  there  is  every  danger  of 
erysipelas  setting  in.  My  advice  is 
that  he  should  be  at  once  moved  to  the 
hospital." 

^  I  trust  that  you  will  not  think  that 
necessary,"  said  Grace,  quickly.  "  I 
feel  that  the  responsibility  of  the  acci- 
dent rests  upon  me.  It  was  my  car- 
riage by  which  the  mischief  was  done ; 
and  it  is  my  wish  that  he  should  remain 
in  this  house,  and  be  cared  for  and 
tended  at  my  expense." 

"I  would  give  way  to  you,  my  dear 
Miss  Middleham,  if  I  had  nothing 
further  to  urge,"  said  Mr.  Burton; 
^  but  for  the  man's  own  sake,  I  think 
it  necessary  that  he  should  be  taken  to 
St.  Vitus 's.  There  the  means  and 
appliances  of  cure,  or,  at  least,  of  relief, 
are  better  than  they  can  be  at  any 
private  house ;  and,  as  his  is  a  case 
which  requires  a  constant  and  skilful 
nursing,  be  persuaded  by  me.  If  you 
will  order  round  your  carriage,  the 
professor  and  I  will  take  him  to  the 
hospital,  and  leave  him  in  charge  of 
the  house-surgeon,  who  is  an  old  friend 
of  mine,  and  who  will  take  every  care 
of  him." 


^  And  you  will  come  back  and  tell 
us  the  result  of  your  mission?"  said 
Grace. 

"  Certainly,  if  you  wish  it,  said  Mr. 
Burton ;  "  though,  I  fear,  I  shall  have 
no  very  cheering  report  to  bring." 

Two  hours  afterwards  3Ir.  Burton 
returned.  He  said  that  the  further 
examination  of  the  patient  confirmed 
his  first  impression ;  he  had  received 
some  internal  injuries  which  were  con- 
sidered to  be  of  a  serious  character, 
and  the  setting  in  of  erysipelas  was 
greatly  feared. 

"  Poor  creature ! "  said  Grace,  "  I 
cannot  help  feeling  myself  responsible 
for  anything  that  may  happen  to  him. 
Is  any  thhig  known  of  him?  where  he 
comes  from  ?  who  he  is  ?  " 

"Yes,"  said  Mr.  Burton,  ** he  came 
to  himself  for  about  ten  minutes,  and 
Channell,  the  house-surgeon,  spoke  to 
him.  He  could  not  make  out  where 
he  was,  nor  did  he  know  how  the 
accident  occurred,  but  he  seems  an 
educated  kind  of  man,  and  he  said  that 
his  name  was  Studley." 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

CAPTAIN   STUDLET'S   LAST   WORDS. 

Clement  Burton  was  a  man  of 
the  time.  In  these  days  he  who  would 
succeed  in  any  secular  profession  must 
not  content  himself  with  mastering  its 
details ;  he  must  have  some  knowledge, 
however  superficial,  of  everything  that 
is  passing  round  him ,  must  be  seen 
here  and  there ;  must  be  known  and 
spoken  of.  There  is  a  touch  of  char- 
latanism in  all  this,  perhaps,  which  may 
be  distasteful  to  the  earnest  and  the 
thoughtful ;  but  it  is  essential  to  their 
welfare  and  success,  and  they  do  well 
to  give  in  to  it,  and  to  glide  easily 
along  with  the  current.  After  leav- 
ing Miss  Middleham's  that  evening, 
Clement  Burton  had  made  his  bow  to 
a  great  lady  of  fashion,  who  was  enter- 
taining the  political  world  and  its  hang- 
ers-on, and  had  been  seen  later  on  at  a 
club  frequented  by  the  better  portion  of 
the  gilded  youth  of  the  period ;  but  he 
was  up  the  next  morning  betimes,  and  by 
nine  o'clock  had  made  his  round  of  the 
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patients  in  the  immediate  neighborhood, 
had  swallowed  his  breakfast,  and  waj9 
skimming  the  contents  of  the  various 
newspapers  preparatory  to  receiving  the 
\  isitors,  whose  knocks  were  already  re- 
sounding through  the  house.  When  he 
h:ul  dismissed  the  last  of  his  patients, 
he  started  off  to  meet  Miss  Middleham, 
by  appointment,  at  St.  Vitus*s,  looking 
in  for  a  few  minutes  at  the  private  view 
of  a  picture  exhibition  on  his  way  ;  and 
with  all  this  he  was  as  fresh  and  un- 
wearied, on  his  arrival  at  the  hospital, 
as  though  he  had  just  risen  from  his 
bed. 

Grace  Middleham  was  punctual  to  the 
time,  though  the  night  had  been  to  her 
a  sleepless  one.  The  news  brought  by 
Mr,  Burton  on  his  return,  that  the  suf- 
ferer was  the  father  of  a  friend  whom 
she  once  so  tenderly  loved,  and  whose, 
disappearance  she  consUxntly  deplored, 
affected  her  very  deeply.  There  seem- 
ed to  be  a  kind  of  fatality  connecting 
her  with  the  Studleys,  and  the  only 
bright  gleam  in  Grace's  dark  thoughts 
was  caused  by  a  ray  of  hope  that, 
through  this  accidental  rencontre,  she 
might  once  more  be  brought  into  com- 
munication with  Anne.  A  slight  ray 
indeed,  when  she  remembered  that,  at 
the  time  of  their  inhabiting  the  German 
household  together,  Anne  could  not 
say  positively  whether  her  father  was  or 
was  not  alive;  but  yet  Grace  had  a 
kind  of  presentiment  that  out  of  this 
evil  good  would  come,  and  she  went  to 
her  appointment  with  Clement  Burton 
in  a  hopeful  spirit,  the  reason  for  which 
she  could  have  explained  to  none,  and 
scarcely  could  understand  herself. 

Mr.  Burton  received  her  at  the  door 
of  the  hospital,  and  conducted  her  to 
the  house-surgeon's  room.  "My friend 
Channell  wialies  us  to  stop  here,  Miss 
Middleham,"  he  said,  "until  he  has 
finished  his  rounds ;  he  will  be  done  in 
a  few  minutes,  and  will  bring  us  the 
last  report  about  the  patient." 

"  How  is  the  poor  man  doing  ?  "  ask- 
ed Grace. 

"  About  as  badly  as  possible,"  replied 
Mr.  Burton.  "  There  is  no  use  in  con- 
cealing from  you.  Miss  Middleham. 
what  Channell  h«is  just  told  me ;  the 
old  man's  life  is  to  he  counted  bv  hours. 
Do  not  shrink ;  he  could  have  lived 
but  a  very  little  time,  even  if  this  acci- 


dent had  not  occurred  to  him.  He  has 
been  for  a  long  time  in  a  deep  dedine, 
and  the  end  was  very  dose  at  hand." 

"  Does  he  suffer  much  ? "  asked 
Grace,  to  whose  eyes  the  tears  had 
risen. 

"  Scarcely  at  all,"  said  Mr.  Burton ; 
"  the  injury  done  yesterday  was  to  tho 
spine.  I  have  heard  no  particulars 
from  Channell  or  the  nurses,  but  be  is 
probably  lying  in  a  comatose  state,  not 
knowing  that  his  life  is  ebbing  away." 

"  I  have  a  strong  desire  to  see  and 
speak  to  him."  said  Grace ;  "do  you 
think  it  would  be  possible  ?  " 

"  We  can  ask  Channell  when  he 
comes,"  said  Mr.  Burton.  "  There  can 
be  no  objection  to  your  seeing  him ; 
but,  as  to  the  speaking,  I  doubt  wheth- 
er he  would  be  found  in  a  state  for 
much  conversation." 

At  this  point  Mr.  Channell,  a  blufiE 
practical  young  man,  entered  the  room. 
Introduced  to  Miss  Middleham,  he  im- 
mediately began  to  prove  his  practi- 
cality by  offering  sherry,  and  produced 
a  black  bottle  from  a  cupboard,  the 
open  door  of  which  revealed  glimpses  of 
a  large  assortment  of  railway  literature, 
a  pair  of  boxing-gloves,  and  a  choice 
collection  of  brier-root  pipes. 

"  And  how  is  the  patient,  Channell  ?  " 
asked  Burton,  when  the  proffered  re- 
freshment had  been  declined. 

"  Case  of  hooks,  sir,"  replied  Mr- 
Channell,  who  had  helped  himself. 
"  You  will  excuse  me  taking  a  toothful 
of  sherry  and  a  buscuit.  Miss  Middle- 
ham, but  I  have  been  at  it  since  five 
A.M.,  when  I  was  knocked  up  by  a  com- 
pound fracture,  and  I  have  been  on  the 
grind  ever  since — ^to  say  nothing  of 
taking  my  turn  with  a  man  who  has 
had  an  overdose  of  laudanum,  and  who 
has  been  run  up  and  down  the  back- 
yard between  two  fellows  for  the  last 
three  hours.  * 

"  Tell  us  about  this  man  whom  I 
brought  in  last  night,  Channell,"  said 
Burton,  marking  the  look  of  astonish- 
ment on  Grace's  face.  "  Which  of  the 
nurses  is  in  attendance  on  him  ?  " 

"  Well,  my  boy,  not  your  particular 

pet,  Mrs.  Gaynor,"  said  Mr.  Channell, 

still    with  his   mouthful.     **  You  have 

stolen  her  away   for  that  special  case 

'  which  you  are  keeping  so  snug  in  the 

I  suburbs.     Oh,  I  don't  want  to  interfere 
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wHli  jon,  old  man,"  he  ooDtinued,  ^ 
nodciog,  bat  Enisuuderstanding  a  mo- 
tioD  of  the  hand  which  Burton  made. 
**  She  would  be  thrown  away,  I  know, 
in  a  case  like  this.  Mrs.  Oliver,  who  is 
the  '  surgery  '  just  now,  has  got  this  old 
gentleman  in  hand,  and  is  taking  very 
great  care  of  him." 

As  Mr  Channell  again  turned  to  the 
cupboanl  for  refreshment  purposes, 
Clement  Burton,  lowering  his  voice,  said 
to  Grace  :  ^  The  case  which  he  men- 
ttoned  in  the  suhnrlw  is  a  very  sad 
one,  which  I  have  intended  in  brini;in<; 
under  your  notice,  and  of  which  I  will 
speak  to  you  some  other  time.  By-the 
nay,  Channell,"  he  continued  in  a  loud- 
er tone,  ''  Miss  Middleham  is  anxious 
to  see  the  patient,  and  to  talk  to  him ; 
I  suppose  there  would  be  no  ob- 
jection ?  " 

**  Not  the  least  in  the  world,  so  far 
as  I  am  concerned,"  said  Mr.  Channell. 
^'Of  course,  Miss  Middleham  knows 
what  to  expect — not  a  very  lively  sight, 
the  Accident  TVard — ^but  there  is  no 
ftcoounting  for  taste." 

^'  This  is  not  a  mere  gratification  of 
idle  cariosity,  my  good  fellow,  you  may 
take  my  word  for  that,"  said  Mr.  Bur- 
um^  in  a  sharp  tone.  '*  Miss  Middle- 
ham doubtless  has  her  reasons  for  what 
she  proposes.  Is  Mr.  Studley  wander- 
ing stiU?" 

^  Not  the  least ;  sensible  as  a  judge 
and  patient  as  Job,"  said  the  house  sur- 
geon. ^^  He  won't  be  able  to  talk  much ; 
bat,  in  regard  to  his  senses,  he  is  as  fit 
u  a  fiddle." 

**We  will  go  to  him  then,  please," 
said  Mr.  Burton,  and  they  started  forth, 
Mr.  Channell  leading  the  way. 

The  "  sister  *'  in  charge  of  the  ward 
came  out  at  their  entrance  from  the  lit- 
tle sanctum  partitioned  ofE  for  her  use  in 
one  comer  of  the  room,  and  after  ex- 
changing a  few  words  with  the  house 
surgeon,  accompaiaed  them  to  the  bed- 
side which  they  were  seeking.  As 
they  passed  down  between  the  rows  of 
beds,  the  poor  patients  gazed  at  them 
with  their  sunken  eyes  in  wonder. 
To  ^uch  as  had  any  connection  with 
life  still  left,  to  those  whose  glazed  looks 
were  not  fixed  upon  the  ceiling,  Grace's 
presence  there  was  a  matter  of  astonish- 
ment It  was  not  the  regular  visiting 
day — they  knew  that — or  their  friends 


would  have  come  to  see  them ;  bul 
they  were  too  weak  to  look  long  or  to 
speculate  at  all ;  and  the  poor  pinch 
ed  faces — more  masks  than  faces  for 
the  most  part,  so  completely  had  the 
usual  expression  faded  out  of  them 
— sank  back  upon  the  pillows  and  the 
poor  feeble  brain  busied  itself  no  more. 

^  This  is  my  case,"  said  the  house- 
surgeon,  as  he  stopped  at  the  bedhide. 
'^  Mr.  Studley,  here  is  a  lady  come  to 
see  you." 

The  old  man  started,  and  raised  him- 
self as  rapidly  as  his  injury  would  per- 
mit. Grace,  as  she  seated  herself  in 
the  chair  close  by,  heard  him  murmur, 
*^  Anne,"  and  marked  the  look  of  dis- 
appointment which  came  over  him  as 
his  eyes  fell  upon  her.  Then  he  mut- 
tered, **  No  ;  Anne's  dead !  "  and  re- 
lapsed into  quiet. 

**  I  am  the  lady  by  whose  horses  you 
were  knocked  down  yesterdiiy,  Mr. 
Studley, "  said  Grace,  in  trembling 
tones,  ^*  and  I  am  come  to  tell  you  how 
grieved  I  am  at  the  accident,  and  to  ex- 
press my  earnest  wish  that  you  should 
be  supplied  with  everything  that  can 
possibly  be  of  any  service  to  you." 

"  You  are  very  good,"  said  the  old 
man,  with  a  ghastly  endeavor  to  throw 
something  of  his  former  tone  of  gallan- 
try into  his  piping  voice.  "You  are 
very  good,  but  there  is  really  no  occa- 
sion for  you  to  trouble  yourself ;  it  was 
an  accident,  due,  I  daresay,  as  much  to 
my  own  stupidity  as  to  anything  else ; 
and  as  to  being  cared  for,  the  good  peo- 
ple here  let  me  want  for  nothing." 

"  Are  you  in  any  pain  just  now,  Mr. 
Studley  ?  "  asked  the  house-surgeon. 

"  No,  sir,  no,"  said  the  old  man.  "  I 
cannot,  as  you  are  aware,  move  from 
this  position,  but  I  feel  no  actual  pain." 

"  Would  you  like  me  to  read  to  you  ?" 
asked  Grace. 

**  You  are  very  kind,"  said  the  captain, 
with  some  hesitation,  eyeing  the  Bible 
which  the  nurse  had  handed  to  the  vis- 
itor ;  "  and  I  shall  be  very  much  obliged 
to  you.  Your  voice  is  soft  and  sympa- 
thetic, and  I  am  sure  to  enjoy  it." 

The  house-surgeon  hurried  oil  to  his 
other  engagements,  and  Mr.  Burton  also 
took  his  leave,  promising  to  meet  Miss 
Middleham  at  the  hospital  the  next  day. 

So  soon  as  they  were  alone  together, 
Grace  opened  the  book  and  commenced 
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reading  from  the  Gospel  of  St  John. 
The  old  man  listened,  at  first  carelessly, 
then  eagerly.  The  light,  worldly  ex- 
pression which  he  had  endeavored  to 
assume  died  out  of  his  face,  which  for 
some  time  bore  in  its  place  the  reflex 
of  strong  emotion  ;  gradually  the  eyes 
closed,  and  the  sharp-outlined  features 
sank  into  repose.  Then  Grace  took 
her  leave,  telling  Sister  Oliver  to  expect 
her  the  following  day. 

The  next  morning  Mr.  Burton  was 
in  attendance,  and  received  Grace  as 
she  alighted  from  her  carriage  at  the 
hospital-door.  In  answer  to  her  ques- 
tion as  to  how  the  patient  was  progress- 
ing, he  said,  ^  I  am  sorry  to  say  that 
he  is  decidedly  worse.  From  what 
Sister  Oliver  teils  me,  he  seems  to  have 
been  greatly  excited  by  your  visit. 
After  you  were  gone  he  inquired  your 
name,  and  when  he  learned  it  was  much 
troubled,  and  expressed  the  greatest 
anxiety  to  see  you  again.  This  morn- 
ing, although  much  weaker,  he  is  some- 
what sustained  by  excitement,  and  has 
already  once  or  twice  asked  if  you  had 
arrived." 

"  That  is  quite  intelligible,"  said 
Grace,  quietly  "  I  am  acquainted  with 
some  passages  in  this  poor  man's  life, 
as  he  doubtless  knows — ^matters  which 
I  will  explain  to  you  hereafter,  Mr. 
Burton,  and  take  your  advice  upon. 
Now,  perhaps,  we  had  better  go  to  him 
at  once." 

When  they  reached  the  bedside, 
Grace  noticed  a  great  change  in  the 
aspect  of  the  patient:  his  face  looked 
thinner  and  more  pinched,  and  there 
was  an  eager,  restless  light  in  his  eyes, 
and  a  quivering  motion  of  the  lips, 
which  it  seemed  impossible  for  him  to 
control.  lie  struggled  to  raise  himself 
as  his  visitors  approached ;  but  his 
strength  was  unequal  to  the  effort,  and 
he  lay  helpless  on  the  pillow.  Still  his 
lips  moved,  and  Grace  bent  over  him, 
to  catch  what  he  said. 

"  Alone — all  alone  !  " 

"  Not  so,"  said  Grace,  kindly.     «  We 

are  here  with  you ;  we "  But  an 

impatient  movement  of  his  hand  inter- 
rupted her. 

"Go — ^go — away,"  were  his  broken 
words  ;  his  finger  pointing,  at  the  same 
time,  to  Clement  Burton,  who  stood  by 
the  bedside. 


"  He  has  something  to  say  to  yoa 
which  I  am  not  to  hear,"  whispered  Mr. 
Burton  to  her.  **  I  will  withdraw, 
but  shall  remain  within  call;  he  is 
merely  kept  up  now  by  unnatural  ex- 
citement, and  might  swoon  at  any  mo- 
ment" 

"We  are  alone  now,"  said  Grace, 
bending  over  the  bed ;  '*  if  there  is  any- 
thing you  wish  to  say  to  me." 

"  Closer — closer,"  he  said,  with  a 
downward  motion  of  his  hand.  Grace 
bent  her  head  until  it  almost  touched 
the  pillow,  bringing  her  ear  to  the  old 
man's  mouth.  Then  he  whispered, 
*'  Are  you  the  Miss  Middleham  who 
went  to  school  with  my  daughter  Anne !" 

**  Yes, "  replied  Grace,  in  the  same 
tone,  ^*  I  am ;  she  was  my  dearest 
friend." 

"  A  good  girl,"  he  moaned.  Then,  a 
sharp  spasm  sweeping  over  his  face,  "  I 
killed  her !  I  drove  her  to  her  death." 

"  Stay,"  said  Grace,  remembering 
her  old  suspicions,  which  Acne  would 
never  verify  or  speak  about  "  What- 
ever you  may  have  done,  you  are,  as  I 
believe,  wrongfully  accusing  yourself 
now.  So  far  as  I  know,  Ajine  is  not 
dead." 

"  Oh  yes,"  he  moaned,  feebly.  ** Hunt- 
ed out  of  life,  she  drowned  herself — 
long  ago,  at  Boulogne." 

"  Not  80,"  said  Grace,  quickly ;  "  she 
escaped  thence  to  Paris,  where  she  met 
me.  For  more  than  a  year  afterwards 
we  lived  together  in  Germany  ;  she  all 
the  time  in  dread  of  discovery  by  you, 
or  some  one  who  had  known  her  in 
former  days." 

'^  Anne  alive !  "  the  old  man  cried, 
with  another  fruitless  attempt  to  raise 
himself.  **  She  is  not  with  you  now, 
or  she  would  be  here."  Then,  his 
voice  sinking  to  the  faintest  whisper, 
"  Or,  perhaps — ^perhaps — she  won't  for- 
give me  ?  " 

''  Do  not  think  that,"  said  Grace, 
eagerly,  <'do  not  think  that  If  she 
knew  of  the  position  in  which  you  are 
placed,  she  would  be  here  at  your  bed- 
side ;  but  she  is  not  living  with  me 
now ;  I  have  not  seen  her  for  mouths." 

*•  You — ^you  did  not  desert  her,"  he 
muttered,  with  an  imploring  look ; ''  you 
are  too  much  of  an  angel  for  that" 

"  No,"  said  Grace,  *'  she  left  me ;  I 
will  tell  you  how.     I  came  to  England 
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without  lier,  and,  all  unknown  to  her, 
was  engaged  to  be  married  to  a  Mr. 
Heath — George  Heath." 

A  sharp  cry  broke  from  the  old  man's 
lipa,  and  rang  through  the  ward.  Mr. 
Burton  hurried  to  the  bed  ;  but  Stad- 
lej,  recovering  himself,  signed  that  he 
should  retire.  ^  I  will  fetch  him  a  cor- 
dial," whispered  the  surgeon.  "  And, 
see,  my  good  friend,"  he  added,  address- 
ing the  patient,^ you  must  not  speak 
again  until  you  have  swallowed  a 
draught  which  I  will  bring  you." 

**  I  could  not  help  it, "  murmured 
Stodley,  when  they  were  alone  together. 
**  That  villain's  name — Tell  me  more." 

"Hush!"  whispered  Grace;  "you 
most  mind  the  doctor's  orders."  And 
with  a  childlike  obedience  he  held  his 
peace,  and  fell  a-thinking. 

It  had  come  to  him  at  last,  then  ! 
He  was  dying,  he  knew  that.  Dying 
in  a  hospital  bed,  he,  Ned  Studley,  who 
had  once —  That  was  a  strange  fate 
that  sent  his  death  to  him  through  the 
means  of  the  niece  of  the  man  he  had 
helped  to  rob.  Old  Middleham — ^and 
Loddonford — ^and  Anne's  face  at  the 
window  !  What  did  they  say  about 
Anne  ? — that  she  was  not  dead.  He 
was  glad  to  hear  that.  It  was  a  relief 
to  think  that  her  self-destruction  could 
not  be  laid  to  him.  And  yet,  what 
could  have  become  of  her  ?  How  could 
this  fair  young  girl  at  his  bedside  be 
associated  with  that  villain  Heath  ? — 
He  must  know  all ! 

The  cordial  came  just  in  time,  and 
restored  the  consciousness  which  was 
fast  ebbing.  As  soon  as  Mr.  Burton 
had  administered  it  he  retired,  and  again 
left  Grace  alone  with  the  patient.  "  Do 
you  wish  me  to  tell  you  more  about 
Anne  ?  "  she  said.  **  Are  you  8ure  you 
are  strong  enough  to  hear  it  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  he  muttered,  "  go  on — let  me 
know  all." 

"  I  told  you  that  I  was  engaged  to 
Mr.  Heath,"  Grace  continued.  "  At 
first,  I  did  not  mention  the  fact  to  Anne, 
but  there  was  no  necessity  that  I  knew 
of  for  keeping  the  matter  secret,  and  J 
wrote  to  inform  her  of  it.  She  was 
then  living  in  the  German  home  which 
we  had  made  for  ourselves  with  mv 

• 

old  aunt,  but  within  a  week  of  my 
writing  she  appeared  before  me  in  my 
London  house.     She  told  me  that  my 


aunt,  who  had  long  been  ill,  was  in  a  dy- 
ing state,  and  desired  particularly  to  see 
me  ;  and  her  pleadings  Lad  such  effect  on 
me,  that  I  consented  to  return  with  her  to 
Germany.  We  started,  but  when  we  were 
arrived  at  Brussels,  she  confessed  that 
she  had  been  deceiving  me,  and  that  the 
real  object  of  her  taking  me  away  from 
London  was  to  break  off  my  engage- 
ment with  George  Heath,  and  place  me 
beyond  his  power." 

A  sigh  of  relief  broke  from  the  old 
man,  and  a  smile  played  over  his  lips. 

^  She  told  me  she  had  seen  Mr. 
Heath,"  Grace  continued,  '^  and  by  some 
influence,  which  was  to  me  inexplicable, 
and  about  which  she  would  say  noUiing, 
she  had  induced  him  to  give  up  all 
claim  to  my  hand — nay,  more,  she  show- 
ed me  a  letter  in  which  he  voluntarily 
abandoned  the  engagement." 

*^  Good  girl !  "  murmured  the  old  man, 
'*  always  brave — ^always  true  ! " 

"  Yes,"  said  Grace  ;  "  1  have  come  to 
think  since,  that  by  that  act  Anne  ren- 
dered me  the  greatest  possible  service, 
and  prevented  my  life  from  becoming 
a  burden  and  a  misery  to  me.  liut  I 
did  not  think  so  then ;  I  was  utterly 
annoyed  with  what  I  chose  to  iX)nsidcr 
her  interference  with  my  plans.  She 
confessed  that,  during  the  time  when 
she  and  you  were  together  after  her 
leaving  school,  she  had  known  Mr. 
Heath,  and  been  engaged  to  him,  and 
this  knowledge  rendered  me  doubly 
angry.  I  vainly  endeavored  to  hide 
my  feelings,  but  it  was  impossible.  Anne 
saw  that  I  was  hurt  and  wounded,  and 
a  coldness  grew  up  between  us  which 
both  felt  was  unbearable.  One  morn- 
ing she  disappeared,  leaving  behind  her 
a  letter  informing  me  that  she  could 
endure  the  existing  state  of  things  no 
longer,  and  that  search  for  her  would 
be  useless,  as  she  had  determined  hence- 
forth to  be  alone  in  the  world.  From 
that  day  to  this,  though  I  have  taken 
every  possible  means  to  learn  her  where- 
abouts, I  have  heard  nothing  of  her." 

Before  she  ceased  speaking,  Grace's 
voice  was  broken,  and  her  cheeks  were 
wet  with  tears.  The  old  man,  too,  was 
strongly  moved.  Bending  her  ear  close 
towards  him,  Grace  could  catch  the 
words,  **  My  poor  Anne ;  my  brava 
girl ! " 
I     "  Shall  I  call  the  doctor  ?  "  said  Grace 
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looking  with  alarm  at  the  change  in  bis 
face,  over  wliich  an  ashj  grayuess  was 
spreading. 

"  No,"  he  muttered,  "  not  yet ;  listen 
to  me ;  I  can  tell  you  the  secret  of 
Anne*s  influence  over  that  villain,  and 
where  she  had  the  power  of  making 
him  desist  from  his  plan.  Anne — ^my 
poor  Anne,  is  George  Heath's  wife." 

"  His  wife  ?  "  repeated  Grace,  almost 
inarticulately,  her  tongue  and  lips  be- 
coming suddenly  parched.  ''  Anne  mar- 
ried to  George  Heath?  When  was 
this  brought  about  ?  Was  it  of  her  own 
free  will  ^  Tell  me,  I  implore  you." 

But  the  excitement  of  the  news  which 
he  had  heard,  combined  with  the  effort 
of  speaking,  had  been  too  much  for  the 
old  man,  and  he  lay  back  upon  the  pil- 
low, seemingly  without  the  power  of 
utterance.  Once  or  twice  his  lips  parted 
and  his  eyes  opened,  but  the  attempt 
to  rouse  himself  was  ineffectual,  and 
with  a  deep  sigh  he  swooned  away. 

Grace  beckoned  to  Mr.  Burton,  who 
was  by  her  side  in  an  instant.  His 
glance  at  her  betrayed  some  astonish- 
ment at  finding  her  so  much  distressed, 
but  his  attention  was  at  once  absorbed 
by  the  patient,  to  whom  he  administered 
restoratives. 

After  a  time  the  old  man  revived, 
and  seeing  Grace  at  his  bedside,  he 
made  a  further  effort  to  speak  to  her. 

But  here  Clement  Burton  intervened, 
"  I  must  assert  my  authority  now,"  he 
whispered,  "  my  dear  Miss  Middleham, 
and  you  must  go  away,"  he  said.  "  This 
poor  creature  is  in  a  most  critical  state, 
and  perfect  repose  is  essential  to  him." 

'^  May  I  not  ask  him  one  question  ?  " 
said  Grace. 

"  Not  one,"  said  Mr.  Burton.  "  If 
you  do  not  mind  confiding  it  to  me,  I 
will  promise  you  that,  should  he  at  all 
be  in  a  fit  state  to  reply,  it  shall  be  put 
to  him." 

"  I  want  to  know  two  things  from 
him,"  said  Grace.  "  When  was  Anne 
Stuilley  married  to  George  Heath,  and 
where  ?  " 

*'  You  may  rely  upon  my  asking  him," 
said  Mr.  Burton.  **  I  do  not  suggest 
that  you  should  come  here  to-morrow, 
as  I  think  these  interviews  are  some- 
what exhausting  to  the  poor  man,  but  I 
will  call  at  your  house  and  let  you  know 
the  result." 


The  news  which  Grace  had  heard  af* 
fected  her  very  strongly ;  the  idea  that 
Anne  had  been  married  to  Greorge 
Heath  had  never  entered  her  mind. 
When  her  friend  had  confessed  she  had 
been  engaged  to  Mr.  Heath,  Graoo 
thought  the  explanation  of  the  circum- 
stance was  to  be  looked  for  in  the  close 
business  alliance  which,  as  she  had 
learned  from  Anne,  existed  between 
Heath  and  Captain  Studley.  But  it 
was  scarcely  likely  that  Anne  would 
have  gone  the  length  of  permitting  her- 
self to  be  married,  and  thus  bound  down 
for  life  to  this  man,  unless  something 
of  vital  importance  was  dependent 
on  the  fulfilment  of  the  contract.  Anne, 
herself,  had  more  than  once  allowed 
that  her  father  was  utterly  unscrupu- 
lous, and  it  was  probable  that  he  would 
shrink  very  little  where  the  advance- 
ment of  his  own  interest  was  concerned. 
What  could  have  prompted  such  a  step  ? 
Grace  thought.  However,  she  would 
know  the  next  day,  when  Clement 
Burton  came. 

Grace  was,  however,  doomed  to  dis- 
appointment. Mr.  Burton  arrived  ac- 
cording to  promise,  but  from  his  tirsi 
words  she  learned  that,  for  the  present 
at  least,  she  was  destined  to  remain  in 
ignorance  of  what  she  so  much  desired 
to  know. 

"  I  should  have  executed  your  com- 
mission," he  said,  "  if  I  had  had  the 
chance,  but  you  will  have  to  go  to  some  one 
else  for  your  information.  Poor  old 
Studley  died  last  night,  tranquilly  and 
without  pain  ;  but  also  without  ever  hav- 
ing been  sufiiciently«conscious,  since  your 
departure,  to  understand  anything  that 
might  have  been  said  to  him." 

Grace  Middleham  was  greatly  dis- 
tressed at  this  news.  Though  she  had 
pretty  well  known  that  the  old  man's 
recovery  was  impossible,  it  was  yet  a 
shock  to  her  to  hear  of  his  death.  All 
chance  of  getting  any  news  of  Anne  was 
now  as  far  from  her  as  ever,  and  she  must 
bear  the  bitter  self-reproach  which  her 
wayward  conduct  towards  her  friend 
had  imposed  upon  her,  without  any  op- 
portunity for  confessing  that  she  had  at 
last  learned  to  estimate  Anne's  devo- 
tion and  self-sacrifice  in  their  proper 
light. 

Clement  Burton  had  mark(Mi  the 
tears    stealing  down    Grace^a    ^heeksi 
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and  was  moved,  as  most  men  would  be, 
at  such  a  si^t. 

'^  I  am  afraid,  Miss  Middleham,"  said 
ke,  ^  that  your  not  getting  the  informa- 
tion yoa  sought  for  is  of  more  import- 
ance than  it  seems,  and  that  you  are 
really  distressed  for  want  of  it." 

With  all  her  wealth  and  position, 
Grace  had  no  one  throughout  the  whole 
of  her  acquaintance  ranking  as  a  friend, 
and  there  was  something  in  Clement 
Burton's  Yoioe  and  manner  which  in- 
vited conlidence. 

*'  You  are  right,  Mr.  Burton,*'  said 
Grace ;  ^  the  information  which  I  hoped 
to  obtain  from  that  poor  dead  man 
would  have  been  very  valuable  to  me, 
for  by  it  I  should  have  been  enabled 
to  make  amends  for  an  error,  and  to 
make  restitution  in  a  manner  which  has 
long  weighed  on  my  conscience.  As  it 
is,  I  do  not  know  how  to  act." 

*^  If  my  advice,  as  a  practical  man  of 
the  world  not  unaccustomed  to  facing 
difficulties,  would  be  of  any  use  to  you," 
said  Clement,  ^  1  need  scarcely  say  it  is 
heartily  at  your  service." 

He  spoke  with  greater  warmth  and 
earnestness  than  he  had  intended.  The 
sight  of  Grace  in  tears,  and  apparently 
in  mental  distress,  had  touched  him  to 
die  quick.  Hitherto,  he  had  only  known 
her  in  the  sunshine  and  hay  day  of  her 
happiness ;  and,  even  then,  his  interest 
in  her  had  been  warm  and  eager.  He 
had  not  the  remotest  notion  of  avow- 
ing it,  however,  or  even  of  hinting  at  its 
existence ;  he  knew  too  well  the  differ- 
ence between  their  fortunes,  and  he  was 
too  far  independent  and  self-reliant  to 
give  himself — to  say  nothing  of  others — 
cause  for  suspecting  that  he  was  en- 
deavoring to  marry  the  handsome  heir- 
ess. But  these  tears  had  taken  him  un- 
awares, and  he  spoke  more  naturally 
and  less  guardedly  than  he  had  hereto- 
fore.   • 

"You  are  very  good,"  said  Grace, 
looking  at  him  frankly.  ^  I  have  need 
of  an  adviser,  and  I  do  not  know  where 
I  should  find  one  who  would  be  not 
merely  as  sympathetic  but  as  trust- 
worthy as  yourself.  You  must  prepare 
yourself  to  listen  to  a  long  and  some- 
what complicated  story." 

Without  further  preface,  Grace  com- 
menced her  narration.     She  told  Mr. 

Bmton  of  her  first  making  acquaint- 


ance with  Anne  Studley,  when  they 
were  quite  little  children  together,  at 
Chapoue  House,  and  of  the  affection 
which  had  sprung  up  between  tliem,  and 
ripened  and  endured  until  the  day  of 
sayirg  farewell  to  the  Misses  Griggi*, 
and  going  on  their  separate  errands  into 
the  world.  Then  Grace  alluded  to  the 
advertisement  in  the  Times,  the  sight  of 
which  brought  her  from  Bonn  to  Paris, 
and  described  her  meeting  with  Anne  at 
the  Hotel  de  Lille.  She  did  not  dis- 
guise from  Clement  Burton  that  Anne 
had  given  no  explanation  of  her  life 
during  the  interval,  and  it  always  seemed 
desirous  that  no  allusion  should  be  made 
to  it.  Then  came  the  description  of 
the  days  passed  in  the  German  home, 
and  of  the  admirable  manner  in  which 
Anne  assumed  the  character  of  Waller, 
and  had  devoted  herself  to  the  invalid. 
The  episode  of  Grace's  London  life, 
was  but  lightly  touched  on ;  but  know- 
ing the  necessity  that  her  intended  advi- 
ser should  be  aware  of  all  that  had 
happened,  she  dwelt  upon  the  fact  of 
her  engagement  with  Mr.  Heath,  though 
admitting  that  the  regard  which  she 
imagined  to  have  for  him  could  not 
stand  subsequent  analysis.  Then  came 
the  story  of  Anne's  sudden  arrival ;  of 
the  avowal  made  at  Brussels ;  and  of 
the  letter  found  after  her  departure 
from  Bonn. 

"You  will  now  see,  Mr.  Burton," 
said  Grace,  as  she  concluded,  "  the 
bearing  of  the  two  questions  which  I 
asked  you  to  put  to  the  poor  old  man 
who  died  last  night.  It  is  most  import- 
ant that  I  should  know  where  Anne 
Studley  is.  Having  heard  my  story, 
can  you  suggest  any  means  likely  to 
produce  the  information  ?  " 

"  Why  not  repeat  the  Tocsin  adver- 
tisement in  the  Times  f  "  said  Mr.  Bur- 
ton. 

"  I  have  done  so  on  several  occasions," 
replied  Grace,  "  within  the  last  few 
months,  but  all  without  effect." 

Mr.  Burton  was  silent  for  a  few 
moments  deep  in  thought.  Then  his 
face  lighted  up  as  he  said,  "  I  have  it ! 
Why  not  advertise  at  once,  and  boldly, 
for  George  Heath's  wife  ?  " 
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CHAPTER  XXVL 

CLEMENT  burton's  PATIENT. 

Whex  fickle  fashion  flies  away  from 
a  neighborhood  which  she  at  one  time 
had  delighted  in  as  her  head-quarters, 
the  effect  of  the  desertion  is  shown,  not 
merely  by  the  difference  in  the  class  of 
occupants  by  whom  the  huge  mansions 
in  the  squares  and  terraces  are  tenanted, 
but  is  plainly  perceptible  throughout 
the  entire  neighborhood.  The  comfort- 
able roomy  houses  in  the  adjacent 
streets,  which  were  found  so  handy  by 
well-to-do  attorneys  and  retired  trades- 
men, when  abandoned  by  this  respect- 
able class  of  tenants,  fall  rapidly  in  the 
social  scale,  and  if  they  do  not  take  in 
boarders,  have  no  other  resources  than 
letting  themselves  out  in  lodgings.  This 
is  essentially  the  case  in  the  good  old- 
fashioned  neighborhood  of  Blooms- 
bury.  When  the  salt  of  the  earth 
removed  westward  from  the  great,  open, 
healthy  squares,  which  had  been  thought 
slices  of  Paradise  by  their  grandfathers, 
their  places  were  supplied  by  the  lead- 
ing lawyers  and  the  fashionable  physi- 
cians ;  the  names  of  their  residents  yet 
had  handles,  and  carriages — not  perhaps 
80  grand  or  so  well  appointed  as  their 
predecessors,  but  still  carriages — rolled 
round  the  pleasant  inclosures.  But  now 
the  worthy  knights  of  the  lancet  and 
the  brief  have  followed  in  the  train  of 
their  more  distinguished  forerunners, 
and  vacancies  thus  caused  are  filled  by 
denizens  of  another  style,  among  whom 
the  Hebraic  element  prepon<lerates. 
The  smaller  streets  have  suffered  in  the 
6ame  way,  and  there  are  but  few  of 
them  which  are  not  occupied  as  tem- 
porary homes  by  clerks  in  the  city,  or 
newspaper  writers,  whose  enforced  late 
work  renders  a  proximity  to  their  offices 
desirable ;  indeed,  the  neighborhood 
being,  as  it  is,  almost  within  hail  of  the 
great  arteries  of  commerce,  while  in 
itself  wonderfully  quiet,  and  secluded, 
an<l  tolerably  airy,  is  so  popular  and 
so  much  sought  after,  that  the  land- 
ladies of  the  quarter  have  but  seldom 
occasion  to  announce  their  rooms  as 
empty. 

In  the  front  room  on  the  second  floor 
of  a  small  dull  house  in  one  of  these 
streets,  which  was  itself  dmall  and  dull 


and  which  led  out  of  a  cramped,  and 
dull,  and  dusty  square,  a  woman  lay  re- 
clining in  what  ought  to  have  been  an 
easy-chair,  and  what  was,  at  all  events, 
larger,  softer,  and  less  angular  than  the 
rest  of  the  furniture  in  the  apartment. 
An  invalid  this  by  her  manner,  which 
was  weary  and  listless,  save  when  she 
roused  herself  from  time  to  time  to  look 
out  of  the  window  with  a  sharp,  irritable 
expectant  glance;  a  woman  who  has 
been  handsome  in  her  time,  and  who, 
with  her  bright  eyes  and  soft  curling 
hair,  is  handsome  still,  despite  the  worn 
and  haggard  look  which  suffering  has 
imprinted  upon  her  face — suffering  of 
an  acute  kind,  too,  bodily  as  well  as  men 
tal.  The  woman  lying  there,  subdued 
and  almost  helpless,  in  that  dull  but 
clean  and  orderly  second-floor  room, 
at  the  mercy  of  the  nurse  by  whom  she 
has  just  been  dressed  and  guided  to  the 
chair  by  the  window  where  she  sits  in 
anticipation  of  the  doctor's  visit,  is  Lydia 
Walton,  otherwise  the  "  fascinating 
Mrs.  W.,"  otherwise  "  Stunning  Lydia,*' 
erst  the  star  of  the  Miranda  Musio- 
hall,  and  the  object  of  adoration  of  4nyr- 
iads  of  small  clerks  and  office  boys. 
A  month  ago,  as  she  tripped  lightly  off 
the  stage  after  giving  in  response  to 
the  thind  encore  the  last  verse  of  her 
celebrated  song,  "  Follow  me,  lads,  to 
the  Guadalquiver,"  the  end  of  a  loose 
gauze  veil  with  which  her  head  and  arms 
were  encircled  caught  fire  from  one  of 
the  8ide4ights,  and  instantly  flared  into 
a  blaze.  She  was  not  yet  out  of  view 
of  some  of  the  audience  when  this  occur- 
red, and  a  great  terror  spread  among 
them.  "  Shouts  of  Fire  1  "  were  raised, 
people  rose  from  their  seats,  and  a  stam- 
pede seemed  likely  to  ensue,  when  Mr. 
McGaff,  the  spirited  proprietor,  present- 
ed himself  before  the  curtain,  hat  in 
hand,  and  assured  his  kind  friends  that 
the  fire  had  been  put  out,  and  all  dan- 
ger was  over.  All  danger  to  the  build- 
ing he  should  have  said  and  to  his  own 
property.  As  for  the  poor  woman  who 
was  the  original  cause  of  the  disaster, 
she  had  been  thrown  down  and  wrap- 
ped in  cloaks,  but  the  blaze  by  which 
she  was  surrounded  was  not  extinguish- 
ed until  she  had  been  badly  burned,  so 
badly  that  McGraff,  who  on  the  whole 
was  a  kindly  man,  determined  she  sho«3ld 
have  better  advice  than  could  be  obtain-^ 
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ed  from  t)ie    neighboring    apothecary, 
who  had  been  fetched  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment ;   and,  after   he   had  had  Mrs. 
Walton  removed  to  her  lodgings,  sent 
a  message  to  Mr.  Clement  Burton,  whom 
he  knew  well  by  repute  and  with  whom 
he  had  a  slight  personal  acquaintance, 
begging  he  would  call  upon  the  sufferer. 
This  was   just   one   of    those   cases 
which  Clement  Burton  was  pleased   to 
attend.     HIb  practise  was  so  large  that, 
although  he  would  not  readily  have  re- 
fused any  addition  to  it,  he  would  unwil- 
lingly have  accepted  a  charge  of  a  grave 
and  attention-requiring  nature  in  a  re- 
spectable  family,  where  his  fees  would 
have  been  large  and  sure ;  but  the  dash 
of  Bohemianism  in  his  blood  made  him 
feel  an  interest  in  the  misfortune  that 
had  happened  to  this   poor  woman — an 
interest  which  was  not  abated  when  he 
eame  to  know  more  of  her.     lie  found 
ber  to  be  a  woman  of  strong  passions, 
with    which   was    mingled  a  singular 
amoont  of  self-control ;  strange  woman, 
iiatQrally  very  clever,  but  only  half-edu- 
cated—  outspoken   and   bitter,  railing 
against  men  for  their   selfishness  and 
hypocrisy,  but  grateful  to  him  and  sub- 
inissive  to  his    treatment.     The   pain 
which  she  suffered  was  always  sharp — 
at  times  intense.     The  fire  had  played 
around    her    like  a   serpent ;    and  the 
back  of  her   neck,  her  shoulders,  and 
ber  arms  were  badly  burned  —  her  right 
urn  and  hand  so  badly,  that  she  scarce- 
ly could  move    them.      It  was  a  case 
that  required  constant  and  skilful  nurs- 
hig ;  and  the  amount  of  interest  felt  by 
Mr.  Burton  in  the  patient  was  shown  by 
bis  asking  Sister  Gaynor  to  undertake  it. 
Sister  Gaynor  was  a  widow.     Trouble 
bad  come  upon   her  early — ^for  she  was 
not  more  than  four  or  five  and  twenty 
umI  had  left  its  impress  on   her  face, 
which  had  a  grave  and  careworn  though 
niarvellously  sweet  expression.     There 
vas  a  good  deal  of  chaff  amongst  the 
students,  and  some  of  the  surgeons,  at 
Cached  to  St  Vitus's,  about  Sister  Gay- 
uor,  with  whom  Mr.  Burton  was   sup- 
posed to  be  desperately  in  love  ;   but  no 
<>&e  save  the  outspoken  Mr.  Channell, 
dared  say  anything   about  it,  and   even 
bis  bints  were  of  the  mildest  kind.  There 
was  not,  of  course,  the  remotest  ground 
for  such  a  report     Clement  Burton  was 
Ux>  hoay  a  man  to  fall  in  love  as  a  pas* 


time,  and  his  affection — so  much  of  it  as 
he  dared  allow  hiniHelf — was  centred 
elsewhere ;  but  he  had  a  great  })ersonal 
regard  for  Mrs.  Gaynor,  on  account  of 
her  ladylike  manner  and  a  respect  for 
the  way  in  which  she  performed  her  du- 
ties. He  he  had  sone  hesitation,  at 
first  in  asking  her  to  attend  upon  Lydia 
Walton ;  but  the  sister  undertook  the 
charge  with  cheerful  alacrity,  and  the 
patient,  odd  and  irritable  though  she 
was,  could  not  find  words  to  express  to 
the  surgeon  her  appreciation  of  her 
nurse's  kindness. 

"  I  wonder  whether  Mr.  Burton  is 
ever  coming  this  morning  ?  "  said  Ly- 
dia Walton,  falling  back  into  her  chair 
again,  after  another  glance  through  the 
window. 

*•  It  is  scarcely  his  time  yet,  I  think," 
said  Mrs.  Gaynor,  who  was  moving 
noiselessly  about  the  room,  dusting  here 
and  there,  and  making  the  best  of  the 
few  cheap  ornaments.  *^  He  told  us  he 
should  be  later  this  week,  you  know ; 
he  is  very  much  engaged." 

*'  Yes,  I  know,"  said  Lydia,  in  a  tone 
of  irritation;  '^but  that  does  not  pre- 
vent my  wanting  him  to  come." 

^'And  it  is  a  very  little  time  since 
that  you  feared  his  visit,"  said  Mrs. 
Gaynor,  with  a  quiet  smile. 

*'Yes,  because  he  used  to  hurt  me 
when  he  took  off  these  bandages ;  and 
I  hadn't  grown  accustomed  to  him  then. 
He  hurts  now,  sometimes.  It  seems  as 
though  this  wretched  right  arm  would 
never  get  well ;  but,  I  don't  know,  his 
visit  seems  a  sort  of  break  in  the  day — 
a  kind  of  fill-up  to  us  poor  dull  crea- 
tures." 

"  Speak  for  yourself,"  said  Mrs.  Gay- 
nor, with  a  smile ;  "  I  never  know  what 
it  is  to  have  a  dull  moment." 

"Don't  you,"  said  Mrs.  Walton, 
"  well,  1  suppose  not ;  you  don't  seem 
to  have,  for  you  are  always  trotting  al)out 
the  room  and  busying  yourself  with 
something;  but,  lor'  bless  you,  I  feel 
that  dull  sometimes  that  I  am  ready  to 
cut  my  throat  I  often  used  to  wonder 
how  people  managed  to  get  through  the 
day — I  never  used  to  get  up  till  two, 
don't  you  know,  and  then  some  one 
would  come  in  for  a  chat,  or  I  would  go 
out  and  pay  a  call,  and  there  was  din- 
ner, and  before  you  knew  it  was  time  to 
be  off  to  the  Hall ;  but  now  the  hour^ 
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drag  and  drag,  and  there  is  nothing  to 
look  forward  to.  I  wonder  what  they 
are  doing  at  the  Miranda  now.  What 
paper  is  that  on  the  table  ?  " 

**  This  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Gaynor,  taking  it 
up—"  The  Daily  News." 

''Just  look  among  the  theatrical  ad- 
yertisemeuts,  and  see  what  they  are 
doing  at  the  Miranda,  will  you.  I 
shouldn't  wonder  if  it  was  closed.  Ted 
Atkins  told  me  that  business  had  fallen 
off  dreadfully  since  my  illness." 

**  The  phice  seems  to  be  still  open," 
said  Mrs.  Gaynor,  quietly,  looking 
through  the  newspaper.  "  Madame 
Belinda  Bonassus  appears  to  be  the 
gi  eat  attraction  just  now.  The  adver- 
tisement states  that  she  is  encored  four 
times  every  night  in  her  ^  Ranz  des 
Vaches^*  with  Alpine  accompaniment." 

^*'  Ram  des  Vaches"  repeated  Lydia 
Walton,  with  flashing  eyes  and  scorn- 
ful voice,  '^  that's  that  Swiss  thing  she 
does  with  the  jodling  luUiety  business  ; 
and  as  for  the  Alpine  accompaniment, 
it  is  only  that  fellow  she  calls  her 
brother,  blowing  through  a  cow's  horn. 
I  know  all  that  old  Bonassus  can  do, 
though  she  has  been  at  it  a  quarter  of  a 
century.  Bless  your  soul,  she  isn't  a 
patch  upon  me  !  " 

"  Very  likely  not,"  said  Mrs.  Gaynor, 
coming  quietly  up,  and  laying  her  hand 
lightly  on  her  patient's  head ;  "  but 
you  must  not  excite  yourself,  you  know . 
or  you  won't  be  ready  so  soon  to  go 
back  and  take  your  place." 

*'  Well,  it  was  stupid  for  me  to  get 
into  a  pet  about  that  old  Bonassus," 
said  Mrs.  Walton,  *'  but  I  CAn't  bear  to 
see  her  puffed  like  that.  They  scarcely 
did  more  for  me ;  and  I  know  I  was 
worth  three  pounds  a  night  to  them 
more  than  that  old. cat.  And  as  for 
excitement,  I  love  it,  and  I  can't  get  on 
without  it." 

**  You  will  have  to  get  on  without  it 
now,"  said  Mrs.  Gaynor,  *'  for  it  is  just 
the  very  worst  thing  that  could  happen 
to  you.  " 

*'  It  is  the  only  thing  that  keeps  you 
up  when  you  are  in  the  profession," 
said  Lydia  Walton,  not  heeding  her ; 
*'it  is  just  like  a  dram — ^better,  because 
it  does  what  is  wanted,  and  does  not 
leave  any  headache  behind.  It  is  an 
awful  life,  I  can  tell  you,  that  being  be- 
fore the  public — ^not  in  the  theatrical 


way,  where  you  go  regularly  every  nigbt 
and  play  a  round  of  parts,  and  haven't 
to  move  out  of  the  building;  bat  I 
mean  a  singer's  life,  where  you  have 
to  take  a  turn  at  three  or  four  balls  in 
the  course  of  a  night — some  of  them  a 
long  way  from  each  other — and  scuttle 
across  as  hard  as  you  can  go  in  a  cab, 
and  arrive  only  just  in  time  to  shake 
out  your  gown  before  you  are  wanted 
on  the  stage." 

^^  Yes,  that's  hard  work,"  sud  Mrs. 
Gaynor,  who  was  cutting  the  newspaper. 

*^  Oh,  it  isn't  the  work  I  mind  so 
much  as  the  worry,"  said  Lydia.  **  I 
worked  hard  enough  when  I  first  took 
to  the  profession  down  at  Sunderland — 
played  singing-chambermaid  in  the  mel- 
odrama, danced  the  cachuca  between 
the  pieces,  then  first  fairy  in  the  open- 
ing of  the  pantomime,  and  on  afterwards 
in  the  comic  singing.  But  that  was  the 
regular  drama,  you  know ;  there  was 
none  of  that  filthy  tobacco,  or  smell  of 
spirits  and  beer,  that  you  get  in  a  music- 
hall.  It  is  that,  and  the  quality  of  the 
audience,  that  makes  the  life  so  detest- 
able." 

"  Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Gaynor,  absently, 
"  I  should  think  so." 

^^  Not  but  what  I  should  think  such 
a  life,  with  all  its  drawbacks,  fifty  times 
pleasanter  than  yours,"  iCon tinned  Lydia 
Walton,  tossing  her  head.  **  How  any 
body  can  be  a  sick  nurse  surpasses  my 
imagination ;  but  how  you,  of  all  peo- 
ple, can  have  taken  to  it,  is  what  puz- 
zles me.  What  with  your  nice  looks 
and  your  pleasant  ways  and  manners, 
there  is  no  reason  that  I  can  see  why 
you  should  be  a  widow  any  longer  than 
you  like,  and  should  not  have  some  rich 
husband,  or,  at  all  events,  some  one  to 
work  for  you." 

''  I  am  quite  contented  as  I  am,"  said 

Mrs.   Gaynor,  coldly.    "I  do  not  de- 

*  ft 

sire 

"  Oh  yes,  I  know,"  interrupted  Lydia 
Walton  ;  "  there  never  was  such  anoth- 
er nurse — so  kind,  so  considerate,  and 
so  skilful ;  and,  I  suppose,  when  you  do 
a  thing  well,  you  get  in  time  to  like  it. 
Not  that  it  would  ever  suit  me,"  she 
continued ;  ^  I  mean,  to  make  a  profes-, 
sion  of  it  as  you  do.  There  is  nothing 
I  could  not  do  for  a  person  that  I  love 
if  I  had  any  one  to  love ;  but  to  haye  to 
be  at  the  beck  and  call  of  any  one— to 
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dress  their  woaiids»  and  to  give  them 
their  medicine,  and  bear  their  ill-tem- 
pers— ^lor',  nothing  would  induce  me  to 
it.  I  would  sooner  be  a  singer  with 
five  turns  in  different  halls  every  night." 

Mrs.  Walton's  face  was  flushed  when 
she  had  finished  speaking,  and  she  sunk 
back  in  her  chair  as  though  fatigued. 

*"  I  told  you  you  were  over-exciting 
yourself."  said  the  nurse,  sitting  down 
by  her  and  soothingly  laying  her  hand 
on  the  patient's.  '^  There  are  some 
compensations  even  in  this  life,"8he  said, 
pursuing  the  train  of  thought  which 
the  other  had  started.  '^It  is  some- 
thing to  be  able  to  give  ease  to  those 
who  are  in  pain,  and  to  help  the  weary 
to  their  rest ;  it  is  something  to  be  able 
to  forget  one's  own  self  in  administer- 
ing to  the  dire  necessities  of  others,  and 
in — I  think  you  had  better  sit  quietly 
now,"  she  said,  checking  herself,  ^'  and 
not  worry  yourself  any  more  about  Mr. 
Barton ;  depend  upon  it,  he  will  come 
as  soon  as  he  is  free." 

"It  is  very  well  for  you  to  talk  about 
sitting  down  quietly,"  said  Lydia  Wal- 
ton, with  asperity;  "you  have  been 
bustling  about  all  the  morning,  and  are 
tired,  and  like  to  rest  yourself ;  but  I 
have  done  nothing  but  look  blankly  out 
of  this  window,  like  sister  Anne,  wait- 
ing for  somebody  to  come,  and  I  want 
to  be  amused."  ' 

"Shall  I  read  the  paper  to  you?" 
ttid  Mrs.  Graynor,  cheerfully.  "  1  have 
no  doubt  I  can  find  something  to  inter- 
est you  in  it." 

"  I  should  doubt  it  very  much  indeed, 
and  I  won't  trouble  you,"  said  the  pa- 
tient '*  I  do  not  care  a  bit  about  politics, 
and  the  funds,  and  what  the  swells  are 
doing ;  such  matters  never  amused  me 
even  when  I  knew  something  about 
them.  If  we  had  the  JEra  now,  you 
might  find  something  in  it.,  as  I  like  to 
hear  about  what  is  going  on  in  the  pro- 
fession— ^but  there,  never  mind,  don't 
trouble  yourself." 

Mrs.  Gaynor  had  had  sufficient  length 
of  training  as  a  nurse  to  know  that  in 
her  patient's  irritable  state  any  further 
attempt  to  soothe  her  would  be  useless  ; 
so  she  refolded  the  newspaper  which 
she  had  opened,  laid  it  on  the  table,  and 
took  up  some  sewing,  with  which  she 
silently  occupied  herself.  In  about  ten 
nunntes  a  light  foot  was  heard  on  the 
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stairs,  and  Clement  Burton  appeared 
in  the  room.  His  presence  uas  so 
genial,  and  his  smile  of  salutation  so 
sweet,  that  it  was  customary  for  his 
patients  to  say  that  he  brought  nunshine 
with  him.  Even  poor  Lydia  Walton, 
"  cranky,"  as  she  often  described  her- 
self, was  not  exempt  from  this  pleasant 
influence,  and  greeted  I^Ir.  Burtou*s  ad- 
vent with  a  smile. 

"  You  have  come  at  last,  doctor,"  she 
said,  looking  up  at  him. 

**At   last,"  repeated   Clement  Bur- 
ton.    It  is  almost  worth  while  incurring 
the  implied  rebuke  to  knjw  that  I  have - 
been  expected." 

^^  Ndt  much  of  a  compliment,  when 
you  are  the  only  person  whose  coming 
breaks  the  dreadful  dulness  of  one's 
life,"  said  Lydia  Walton,  with  a  smile 
which  lit  up  her  face,  and  gave  those 
who  saw  it  a  faint  notion  of  her  former 
beauty ;  "  but  I  forgive  you." 

"  You  would  do  more  than  forgive 
me  if  you  knew  all,"  said  Mr.  Burton. 
**  Though  I  have  not  been  with  you,  I 
have  been  talking  about  you  a  great 
deal,  and  I  am  going  to  ask  your  per- 
mission to  bring  a  good  friend  of  mine, 
a  lady,  to  see  you." 

"  Oh,  Lord  !  "  said  Lydia  Walton,  in 
comic  horror,  "  I  don't  want  any  ladies 
to  come  and  see  me." 

"  Why  just  now  you  were  complain- 
ing of  the  dulness  of  your  life,"  said 
Clement,  laughing  at  the  intensity  of 
her  expression. 

"  Yes ;  but  one  had  better  be  dull 
than  have  one's  lodgings  invaded  by  some- 
old  frump,  who  only  comes  to  stare  at 
what  a  music-hall  singer  is  like,  and 
who  has  a  lot  of  tracts  dribbling  out  of 
her  pocket." 

"  The  lady  of  whom  I  am  speaking 
cannot  be  well  called  an  old  frump," 
said  Clement  Burton,  continuing  to 
laugh,  **  as  she  is  young  and  very  good- 
looking.  However,  since  you  seem  to 
have  taken  fright,  I  won't  bring  her  to 
you,  at  all  events,  for  the  present.r— 
Well,  Mrs.  Gaynor,  how  is  the  arm  ?  " 

"  Making  daily  progress,  I  think," 
said  the  nurse ;  "  though  Mrs.  Walton 
was  disappointed  when  she  tried  to  use 
it  yesterday,  and  found  it  impossible." 

"  What  do  you  ask  her  about  my  arm 
for  ?  "  said  Lydia.  "  Surely  I  ought  to 
know  most  about  it,  though  nurse  Gay 
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nor  takes  as  mnch  care  of  it  as  though 
it  were  her  own.  But,  I  say,  doctor, 
time  is  running  on,  you  know,  and  jou 
must  begin  to  think  about  patching  me 
up  and  sending  me  out  again.  Mr* 
McGaff  is  very  good,  but  I  cannot 
expect  him  to  pay  my  half  salary  much 
longer ;  and  I  want  to  show  that  old 
Bonassus  that  we  are  not  going  to  let 
her  have  it  all  her  own  way." 

"  Mrs.  Gaynor  is  right,"  said  Clement 
Burton,  who  had  unrolled  the  bandages 
and  inspected  the  arm ;  '^  the  wound  is 
progressing  very  favorably,  and  will 
be  well  quite  as  soon  as  I  anticipated, 
but  you  must  not  attempt  to  use  it  yet," 
he  added,  replacing  the  covering ;  <<  if 
you  do,  recollect,"  he  said,  laughingly, 
shaking  his  admonitory  forefinger  at 
her,  "  you  only  delay  the  delight  of  the 
public,  and  the  discomfort  of  Madame 
Bonassus  at  your  return.  I  will  write 
a  prescription  for  a  change  in  the  lotion 
before  I  go.  Meantime,  Mrs.  Gaynor, 
I  want  to  say  a  word  or  two  with  you 
about  another  case,  if  you  will  step 
«vith  me  into  the  next  room." 

Mr.  Burton  had  a  good  deal  to  say 
to  Mrs.  Gaynor  about  the  doings  at  St. 
Yictus's,  and  about  other  patients  in 
his  private  practise  with  whom  she  was 
acquainted.  A  quarter  of  an  hour 
elapsed  before  the  doctor  took  his  leave, 
and  when  the  nurse  returned  to  the 
sitting-room  she  found  tha*t  Lydia 
Walton  had  shifted  her  position,  having 
turned  her  chair  to  the  table,  and  having 
somehow  managed,  with  her  more  use- 
ful arm,  to  unfold  the  newspaper,  in 
the  perusal  of  which  she  seemed  to  be 
deeply  engaged. 

"  You  have  forgotten  Mr.  Burton's 
instructions  already,"  Mrs.  Gaynor  said 
gently  ;  "  you  know  he  told  you  to  keep 
quiet,  and  you  must  have  used  a  consider- 
able amount  of  exertion  to  do  what  you 
have  done.  And  all  to  read  the  news- 
paper— the  poor  newspaper  which  you 
£couted  so,  when  I  offered  to  read  it  to 
you  just  now."  "  I  was  quite  right," 
said  Lydia,  pushing  it  away ;  '^  there  is 
nothing  in  it." 

"  There  is  even  less  than  there  was 
when  it  left  the  printer's  hands,"  said 
Mrs.  Gaynor,  smiling ;  **  for,  see,  here  is 
a  comer  torn  off — how  very  careless  of 
the  people  who  supply  it." 

''  It  (loesn't  make  much  matter,"  said 


Lydia  Walton,  shortly ;  ^'  it  is  onl  j  a 
bit  of  the  advertisement-sheet.  Mr. 
Burton's  gone,  has  he?"  she  addecL 
^  Now  then,  nurse,  I  am  going  to  speak 
seriously  to  you.  You  are  looking  very 
pale  and  tired  this  morning ;  do  you. 
know  that  ?  " 

"  I  daresay,"  said  Mrs.  Graynor ;    **  I 
have  a  bit  of  a  headache." 

"  No  wonder,  when  you  never  move 
out  of  these  two  stivey  rooms,"  said 
Lydia.  '^  Now  I  am  going  to  insist 
upon  your  going  out  for  half  an  hour.  I 
am  perfectly  comfortable  and  easy,  and 
you  shall  walk  two  or  three  times 
round  Russell  Square,  and  come  back  to 
me  with  a  spot  of  color  in  your  cheeks. 
I  insist  upon  it." 

'*  I  am  half  disposed  to  do  as  you  bid 
me,"  said  Mrs.  Gaynor.  ^  I  feel  as  if 
a  breath  of  air,  even  such  as  is  to  be 
found  there,  would  do  me  good." 

"  Then  go  and  take  it  at  once,"  said 
the  imperious  Lydia ;  "  and  recollect  I 
shall  not  expect  you  back  again  for  fully 
half  an  hour." 

Mrs.  Graynor  left  the  room,  and 
returning  with  her  bonnet  and  shawl  on, 
settled  her  patient's  wraps,  and  took  her 
leave.  When  she  left  die  room,  Lydia 
Walton  listened  attentively ;  she  traced 
the  receding  footsteps  down  tlie  stair- 
case, and  heard  the  streetdoor  opened 
and  shut.  Then,  with  great  effort,  she 
drew  from  the  pocket  of  her  dressing- 
gown  a  half  sheet  of  note-paper,  on  the 
top  of  which  was  pinned  a  printed 
scrap,  evidently  torn  from  the  news- 
paper.     The  lines  of  it  ran    thus: — 

"  George  Heath's  wife  is  earnestly 
requested  to  conomimicate  with  G.  M., 
at  the  Hermitage,  Campden  Hill.  G.  M. 
has  most  important  intelligence  to  con- 
vey to  her." 

Lydia  Walton  read  this  through 
twice.  "  G.  M. ! "  she  muttered  to  her- 
self ;  "  who  in  Heaven's  name  can  G.  M. 
mean !  I  have  gone  through  the  whole 
lot  that  we  used  to  know  in  the  old 
time  over  and  over  again,  and  I  cannot 
think  of  any  G.  M.  amongst  them ;  how- 
ever, there  it  is,  and  now  to  answer  it." 

With  infinite  pain  and  trouble  she 
succeeded  in  pulling  towards  her  the 
blotting-book  and  the  pen  and  ink  which 
Clement  Burton  had  used  in  writing  his 
pnescription,  and  with  still  greater  pain 
and  trouble  she  succeeded  in  tracing  the 
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following  words  upon  the  half  sheet  to 
which  the  printed  scrap  was  pinned : — 

"  G.  M-  is  entreated  to  withdraw 
this  adyertisement  and  to  wait  for  a 
week.  At  the  end  of  that  time  the 
required  information  shall  be  furnished." 

Lydia  Walton  folded  np  this  paper, 
placed  it  in  an  envelope,  and  addressed 
it  to  "^  6.  M.,  the  Hermitage,  Campden 
HilL  **  That  will  gain  a  little  time," 
she  muttered ;  '^  and  that  was  all  I  could 
hope  for  just  now.  It  has  come  upon 
me  so  suddenly,  that  I  do  not  know  what 
to  think,  or  how  to  act.  In  a  week, 
perhaps,  I  shall  be  able  to  do  something 
with  this  wretched  arm  ;  not  that  what 
I  have  done  just  now  will  improve  its 
condition." 

She  pulled  a  string,  the  loop  of  which 
bung  round  the  arm  of  her  chair,  while 
the  other  end  was  attached  to  the  bell, 
and  waited  for  the  answer.  Presently, 
the  woman  of  the  house  appeared — an 
unmistakable  lodgings'  landlady,  with  a 
flashed  face  and  a  camying  manner. 

**  What,  all  alone,  dear  ?"  she  cried, 
as  she  entered  the  room.  ^*  What  has 
become  of  that  sweet  Sister  Graynor, 
who  is  supposed  to  be  so  attentive  ?  " 

^  She  has  gone  out  for  a  few  min- 
utes, Mrs.  Frost,"  said  Lydia  Walton. 
**  She  looked  so  pale  and  peeky,  that 
I  insisted  upon  her  trying  the  effect  of 
a  little  fresh  air,  and  I  have  persuaded 
ber  to  walk  round  Russell  Square  for 
half  an  hour." 

^  Sudi  a  kind  soul  you  are,"  said  the 
landlady ;  '*  always  thinking  of  those 
about  you.  Now,  what  can  I  do  for 
you?" 

"  Do  something  for  yourself  first, 
Mrs.  F.,"  said  Lydia,  with  a  smile. 
**Take  this  key  and  open  that  cup- 
board, where  you  will  find  a  decanter, 
and  help  yourself  to  a  glass  of  that  old 
port  which  you  like  so  much." 

*'  Just  what  I  said,"  murmured  the 
landlady,  doing  as  she  was  bid ; ''  always 
chinking  of  the  comfort  of  others." 

"  And  now  then,  do  something  for  me, 
or  rather  for  Mrs.  Graynor,  who  wrote 
this  letter  before  she  went  out,  and  has 
left  it  behind  her.  I  know  she  was 
particularly  anxious  that  it  should  be 
posted  at  once,  and  that  she  would  be 
Borry  when  she  found  she  had  forgotten 
it  Do  you  mind  sending  your  girl 
irithitnow?" 


"  Too  delighted  to  oblige,  dear," 
said  the  landlady,  taking  the  letter 
from  her.  ^  I  will  send  it  off  at  once; 
and  if  Sister  Graynor  does  not  come  in 
soon,  don't  you  mind  ringing  again ;  and 
I  will  come  up  stairs  and  sit  with  you,  if 
you  are  anyways  dull." 

^  She  won't  mention  anything  about  it 
to  nurse  Gay  nor,"  said  Lydia  Walton  to 
herself,  after  the  woman  had  left  the 
room.  ^  That  glass  of  wine  will  make 
her  sleepy  and  she  wOl  take  a  nap^  the 
lazy  old  wretch  ;  and  even  if  she  did  men- 
tion the  letter,  she  would  not  recollect  the 
address  of  it.  G.  M.  eh  !  and  the  f  ler- 
mitage  I  What  a  queer  name  for  a 
place.    I  wonder  what  it  all  means." 

Late  that  afternoon  the  letter  reached 
its  destination.  Miss  Middleham  had  a 
small  dinner-party,  and  she  and  her 
guests  were  strolling  in  the  grounds 
when  it  arrived.  She  took  it  up  with  a 
number  of  others  from  the  hall-table, 
and  running  her  glance  over  them,  said, 
in  a  low  tone,  to  Clement  Burton,  who 
happened  to  be  close  by  her :  "  The 
advertisement  has  borne  fruit  already ; 
here  is  a  letter  for  «  G.  M.'  " 

"  Don't  be  too  excited  about  it,"  he 
whispered. 

^  That  is  a  useless  injunction,"  she  re- 
plied. "  Make  yourself  agreeable  to  these 
people  while  I  step  aside  and  read  it." 

In  a  few  minutes  Grace  rejoined  her 
guests.  As  she  approached,  Clement 
Burton  eagerly  looked  for  the  expression 
on  her  face.  There  was  no  flush  on  it ; 
no  triumph ;  no  excitement ;  and  she 
shook  her  head  with  a  disappointed  air. 
As  soon  as  they  could  exchange  a  word, 
she  said  to  him : 

^  It  is  a  mistake,  after  all.  George 
Heath  is,  perhaps,  a  common  name ;  at 
all  events,  the  wrong  person  has  an- 
swered the  advertisement." 

"  The  letter  is  not  from  Miss  Studley, 
then  ?  "  asked  Clement  Burton. 

"  No,  indeed,"  said  Grace.  "  I  knew 
from  the  first  glance  that  the  address 
was  not  in  Anne's  handwriting,  but  I 
hoped  the  inclosure  might  be.  Look 
at  it,  however,"  she  said,  withdrawing 
the  note  from  her  pocket.  ^*  This  is 
not  Anne's  hand ; '  it  is  not  even  the 
writing  of  an  educated  person  —  the 
whole  thing  is  sprawling,  and  the  letters 
are  badly  formed." 
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"  I  do  not  quite  agree  with  you,"  said 
the  surgeon,  after  a  pause,  during  which 
he  had  narrowly  looked  at  the  letter ; 
^'  the  writing  is  not  that  of  an  unedu- 
cated woman,  but  rather  that  of  a  person 
who  has  attempted  it  with  a  hurt  or 
maimed  hand." 

"  You  may  be  right,*'  said  Grace, 
**  but  it  evidently  does  not  come  from 
Anne,  and  there  my  interest  in  it  ends. 
There  is  nothing  to  be  done  now  but  to 
obey  the  injunctions  of  the  writer — to 
withdraw  the  advertisement,  and  to 
wait  for  a  week." 


CHAPTER  XXVn. 

OEOKGE    heath's    WIFE. 

That  was  a  dull  week  of  waiting,  and 
Grace  Middleham's  patience  was  almost 
exhausted.  It  was  not  as  though  she 
had  any  great  hope  of  being  rewarded 
at  the  end  of  the  appointed  time ;  she 
knew  that  the  letter  which  she  had  re- 
ceived was  not  in  Anne's  writing,  and 
she  felt  that  some  one,  to  whom  the  ad- 
vertisement was  not  addressed,  and  with 
whom  it  had  no  concern,  had  answered 
her  appeal  in  all  honesty,  but  under  a 
misapprehension.  George  Heath  was, 
after  all,  a  sufficiently  common  name, 
and  there  was  no  reason  why  the  wife 
of  George  Heath  should  not  be  the  he- 
roine of  one  of  those  domestic  complica- 
tions which  are  constantly  happening, 
and  thus  fancying  herself  pointedly  ap- 
pealed to.  Clement  Burton,  however, 
was  more  hopeful ;  he  said  vaguely  that 
he  thought  '*  something  would  come  of 
it " — -"what,  he  did  not  say.  Nor  could 
he  have  explained,  had  he  been  pressed 
upon  the  point ;  but  he  had  a  kind  of 
intuitive  idea  that,  though  Miss  Middle- 
ham  was  possibly  right  in  her  supposi- 
tion that  her  correspondent  was  not  the 
friend  of  her  childhood — the  person  she 
desired  to  see — yet  that  the  letter  written 
in  reply  to  the  advertisement  might 
possibly  be  the  means  of  bringing  about 
the  required  end,  and  gaining  some  in- 
formation as  to  Ajine  Studley's  fate. 

It  was  expedient  for  their  purpose, 
Clement  thought,  that  inquiries  should 
be  made  as  to  what  had  become  of 
George  Heath  himself,  who,  since  he  re- 


tired from  the  management  of  the  bank, 
had  scarcely  been  heard  of.  Miss  Mid- 
dleham  consenting,  Clement  undertook 
to  make  these  inquiries  himself,  and  ar- 
rived one  rooming  at  the  Hermitage 
earlier  than  usual,  primed  with  informa- 
tion. 

*<  Something  extraordinary  must  have 
happened  to  have  brought  you  here  so 
soon,"  said  Grace,  after  the  first  saluta- 
tion. "  I  suppose  it  would  be  too  much 
to  hope  that  you  had  heard  anything  of 
George  Heath's  wife?  " 

^'  Nothing  at  present,"  said  Mr.  Bur- 
ton ;  ^'  but,  failing  that,  I  have  some 
news  about  George  Heath  himself.  I 
think,  if  I  dare  say  so.  Miss  Middleham, 
that  you  are  to  be  heartily  congratula- 
ted in  having  been  freed  from  that  pros- 
pective alliance,  and  tliat  it  would  have 
been  impossible  for  Miss  Studley  to 
show  her  real  affection  for  you  more 
strikingly  than  by  breaking  it  off." 

"Your  words  convey  the  reproach 
which  I  have  long  since  admitted  to 
myself,"  said  Grace ;  '*  but  what  have 
you  heard  about  Mr.  Heath  ?  " 

"  In  the  city,  everything  to  his  favor," 
replied  Clement  Burton;  ^*he  is  <3po- 
ken  of  as  a  marvellously  clever  man  of 
business,  and  the  greatest  wonderment 
is  expressed  at  his  having  retired  when 
at  the  height  of  his  prosperity  and  in 
the  zenith  of  his  career.  But  success  in 
the  city  does  not  mean  everything, 
dear  Miss  Middleham,  and,  as  I  said 
before,  I  fancy  you  are  well  out  of  the 
connection." 

^^  Has  he  wholly  relinquished  bits- 
iness  ?  "  asked  Grace.  **  I  had  a  notion 
that  in  giving  up  the  management  of  the 
bank,  he  was  merely  desirous  of  extend- 
ing his  operations.  Mr.  Hillman  told 
me  that  Mr.  Heath's  talents  were  con- 
sidered quite  thrown  away  in  such  a 
comparatively  small  business." 

'^  Either  his  desires  were  limited,  or 
his  longing  for  rest  was  great,"  said 
Mr.  Burton ;  "  for  when  he  gave  up 
the  management  of  the  bank,  he  retired 
finally  from  all  business,  and,  so  far  as 
I  learn,  has  scarcely  been  seen  ui  the 
city  since." 

^^You  would  think  it  scarcely  pos- 
sible for  a  man,  who  had  led  such  a 
busy  life,  to  exist  without  excitement 
under  some  form  or  other,"  said  Grace. 

'*  And  yet,  to  the  best  of  my  belief, 
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Ur.  Heath  does  so  wholly,"  said  Cle- 
nent  Burton.  '^  As  soon  as  his  resign- 
auoQ  had  been  accepted,  and  he  had 
«eeii  his  successor  installed,  he  went 
abroad  and  travelled  about  Europe  for 
several  months ;  indeed,  he  only  return- 
ed some  three  weeks  since." 

^  He    is    not    in    London  ? "  asked 
Grace  hurriedly. 

•*  Oh  no,"  said  Clement  Burton ; 
**and  even  if  he  were,  there  would  be 
no  chance  of  your  seeing  him.  He  is 
in  bad  health,  and  has  established  him- 
self, oddly  enough,  in  a  village  called 
Loddonford.  Ah,  you  start !  It  is 
the  same  then — the  place  where,  as 
you  have  told  me,  your  uncle  lived. 
From  what  I  learn,  Mr.  Heath  resides 
there  quite  alone,  in  a  lonely  little 
kouse  in  the  midst  of  a  jungle-like 
garden,  all  dreary  and  desolate." 

^  Has  he  no  acquaintances  ?  "  asked 
Grace. 

^  Apparently  none.  He  discouraged 
the  polite  advances  made  to  him,  on 
first  taking  up  his  residence,  by  the 
people  in  the  village,  and  no  strangers 
ever  come  to  see  him." 

"  What  an  awful  solitary  life,"  said 
Grace.  "  And  he  is  ill,  too,  you  say  ?  " 
"  So  my  informant  judges,  from  his 
never  moving  from  the  house,  though 
tliat  may  be  from  choice,  not  necessity  ; 
but  it  is  certain  that,  when  last  seen,  he 
was  considerably  broken  in  health. 
And  that  reminds  me  that  there  are 
several  sick  people  waiting  for  me,  and 
that  I  must  hurry  off  to  them." 

^  Tell  me  first  about  the  poor  woman 
whose  case  you  mentioned  to  me  the 
other  day  ;  how  is  she  getting  on  ?  " 

"Not  quite  so  well  within  the  last 
few  days,"  said  Mr.  Burton;  "she  is 
irritable  and  uncomfortable  to  a  de- 
gree, and  keeps  herself  in  a  state  of 
feverish  excitement,  which  seriously 
militates  against  her  progress." 

^  ts  the  same  nurse  still  with  her — 
she  of  whom  that  rough  man,  Mr. 
Channell,  spoke  so  warmly  ?  " 

"What,  Sister  Gaynor?  Oh  yes, 
she  is  still  there,  and  she  merits  all  the 
good  things  said  of  her,  although  the 
other  day,  though  you  seemed  to  think 
them  rather  exaggerated,  I  scarcely 
know  any  one  else  who  would  have  re- 
mained with  poor  Mrs.  Walton  and  put 
up  with  her  temper  and  exaction." 


'^  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  cause  of 
this  disturbance  ?  " 

"  None,  beyond  that  it  b  mental,  and 
not  physical.  She  is  extremely  close 
and  secretive ;  most  patients  with  a 
grievance  take  their  nurse  if  not  their 
doctor,  into  their  confidence ;  but  she  has 
never  said  a  word  to  ^Irs.  Gaynor  on 
the  subject." 

"  I  will  bring  you  to  see  her  one  day 
if  you  will  come  ;  I  have  a  notion  that 
your  practical  common  sense  might 
work  a  good  effect  upon  her." 

"  I  have  my  doubts,"  said  Grace 
smiling ;  **  but  I  will  go  for  all  that ; " 
and  Mr.  Burton  took  his  leave. 

That  morning,  when  the  surgeon 
paid  his  daily  visit  to  Lydia  Walton, 
Mrs.  Gray  nor  met  him  on  the  stairs. 
"I  think  you  must  speak  to  her,"  she 
said,  *"  for  she  is  getting  beyond  my 
control." 

"  Any  fresh  symptom  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  No,"  said  Sister  Gaynor  ;  just  the 
same,  restless  and  irritable  to  a  degree. 
Yes  !  one  new  symptom — ^a  notion  that 
she  will  not  be  *  kept  a  prisoner  any 
longer.' " 

'*  I  will  see  what  I  can  do  with  her," 
said  Mr.  Burton,  '*  for  your  sake  as 
well  as  for  hers.  This  worry  must  be 
put  a  stop  to ;  you  are  looking  thor- 
oughly worn  out." 

"  Well,  doctor,"  said  Mrs.  Walton,  as 
Mr.  Burton  entered  the  room,  "  when 
are  you  going  to  give  me  my  ticket-of- 
leave  ?  I  am  all  right,  you  know  ;  and 
I  don't  want  to  be  bothering  on  your 
hands  any  longer." 

"  You  would  have  been  all  right ; 
but  you  are  going  the  very  way  to  make 
yourself  all  wrong,"  said  Mr.  Burton. 
"Your  excellent  nurse,  who,  as  you 
must  allow,  has  borne  with  you  with  the 
greatest  patience,  tells  me  that  lately 
you  have  become  unmanageable.  I  my- 
self have  noticed  your  irritability  and 
excitement,  and  it  is  my  duty  to  tell 
you  plainly,  that  by  all  this  you  are  do- 
ing yourself  irreparable  injury." 

Lydia  Walton  was  silent  for  a  mo- 
ment. Then  she  spoke,  her  voice  sha- 
ken by  passion,  which  found  its  relief  in 
tears.  *'  I  know  it,"  she  said ;  "  I  know 
I  am  a  brute,  and  have  been  behaving 
like  one  to  you  and  that  dear,  good 
soul,  when  I  owe  both  of  you  so  much ; 
but  I  cannot  help  it.     I  have   bothers 
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and  worries  enough  to  upset  a  woman 
in  sood  health,  let  alone  a  poor  wretch 
likt  me,  that  h  tormented  ^-ith  this 
wound  and  tied  up  with  these  band- 
ages." 

*^  If  you  would  tell  us  the  cause  of 
these  worries,  we  could  do  something 
to  help  you ;  but  you  won't." 

"Not  I,"  said  Lydia.  "I  keep 
everything  to  myself.  That  has  been 
my  game  tlirough  life.  I  might  have 
done  better  if  I  had  spoken  out  and 
asked  for  tilings ;  but  I  have  got  a  bit 
of  pride  which  prevents  me  and  keeps 
my  mouth  shut" 

"  Well,  if  you  won't  speak,  it  is  im- 
possible to  give  you  any  help,"  said  the 
doctor. 

"Oh  no,  it  is  not,"  said  Lydia. 
"  You  can  do  that  without  my  saying  a 
word.  Just  you  give  me  leave  to  get 
out ;  that's  all  I  want." 

"To  get  out?"  echoed  Clement 
Burton  ;  **  when  you  have  been  kept 
80  carefully  secluded  for  six  weeks  ! " 

"  That  increases  the  necessity,"  said 
Lydia.  "  I  must  go  out,  and  I  will — 
there  ?  " 

**  Oh,  if  you  will,  there  is  an  end  of 
the  matter,"  said  Clement  Burton, 
shrugging  his  shoulders. 

"  AVhat  a  rude  brute  I  am !  "  she  cried, 
putting  up  her  hands,  appealingly ;  "  but 
I  really  didn't  mean  it  ;  and  if  you  only 
knew  how  important  it  is  to  me  to  get 
out,  you  would  forgive  me.  Look  here, " 
she  continued,  bending  forward  and  sink- 
ing her  voice  to  a  whisper,  "I  want  to  go 
out  and  see  some  one  on  an  errand — it 
may  be — of  life  or  death.  " 

You  are  not  fit  to  go  out,"  said  Mr. 
Burton.  "  Cannot  the  person  come  to 
see  you  ?  There  would  be  less  risk  in 
that,  though  you  ought  to  avoid  every 
kind  of  excitement. " 

"  No ;  that  would  be  quite  impos- 
sible," said  Lydia.  "  Oh,  do  let  me 
go  ;   it  isn't  far — only  to  Kensington  !" 

"  Is  this  person  you  want  to  see  a 
man  or  a  woman  ?  "  asked  the  surgeon. 

"  I  do  not  knowj"  replied  Lydia,  sud- 
denly. 

"  You  do  not  know  ?  "  he  echoed. 

"  No,  I  do  not  know,"  she  said  ;  "  and 
there  you  have  got  it.  It  seems  very 
strange,  I  daresay,  and  very  suspicious  ; 
but  I  am  not  going  to  tell  a  pack  of  lies 
about  it — and  there  it  is — ^I  don't  know ! 


There  was  a  pause  for  a  few  moments* 
Then  Clement  Burton  said,  shruggisg^ 
his  shoulders,  "  All  I  can  say  is,  that  I 
cannot  sanction  your  going  out  in  your 
present  state.  Under  different  circam- 
stances  it  might  be  otherwise ;  but  you 
have  failed  to  satisfy  me  of  the  urgency 
of  the  necessity,  and  I,  therefore,  give  a 
strictly  professional  opinion. " 

"  All  right,"  she  said,  in  a  kind  of 
desperation.  "  Your  professional  opin- 
ion has  no  power,  I  suppose,  to  turn  a 
lock  on  me  against  my  wiU,  and,  there- 
fore, out  I  go. " 

"  Just  reflect  for  a  minute,  Lydia,  " 
said  Clement  Burton,  laying  his  hand 
upon  her  arm.  ^'  What  motive  could 
I  possibly  have  for  wishing  to  prevent 
your  going  out,  except  my  knowledge 
that  it  would  do  you  harm.  You  must 
give  Sister  Gaynor  and  myself  the 
credit  of  having  been  tolerably  patient 
with  you  throughout  your  illness, 
and  your  must  not  do  away  with  the 
high  opinion  we  have  formed  of  your 
powers  of  endurance  by  turning  rest- 
ive, when  you  were  so  far  advanced 
on  the  high  road  to  recovery. " 

"  I  know  all  you  have  done  for  me, 
and  I  am  grateful  for  it, "  she  said ; 
"  but  you  are  not  kind  to  me  now.  I 
must  get  out — I  will  go  out !  " 

"You  are  like  Sterne  Starling, 
Lydia, "  said  Mr.  Burton,  with  a  pleas- 
ant smile ;  "  you  must  go  out,  but  you 
will  not  give  me  the  reason  for  the 
*  must.'  Why  tell  me  a  rigmarole  story 
about  some  mysterious  ^  person, '  whom 
you  want  to  see,  and  of  whom  you 
know  nothing?  Why  not  trust  me 
fully  ?  " 

"  I  will  trust  you,"  she  said,  after  a  mo- 
ment's hesitation ;  "  but  though  it  may 
seem  a  rigmarole  story,  I  have  not  been 
telling  you  any  lies — I  will  swear  that. 
I  know  you  are  to  be  trusted ;  and  I 
was  a  fool  to  attempt  to  hide  anything 
from  you.  But  I  won't  any  longer  ;  so 
here  goes.  I  saw  an  advertisement  the 
other  day,  addressed  to  a  person — ^well, 
a  woman  ;  I  don't  want  to  say  *  person  ' 
this  time — addressed  to  a  woman  whom 
I  know  something  about.  It  is  in  an- 
swer to  that  advertisement  I  want  to  go 
out  now.  The  place  is  at  Kensington, 
and  the  advertiser  is  G.  M. — and  that 
is  all  I  know  about  it." 

Clement  Burton  was  completely  stag- 
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gered  at  this  intelligence.    Not  for  one 
moment  had  he  connected  the  desire 
manifested    by    the    poor    patient    in 
Bloomsbary  for  the  permiBsion  to  go 
out  with  the  anxiety  under  which  Miss 
Middleham     was   laboring.      No«r  he 
saw  a  link  between  the  two  ;  the  spark 
which,  at  his  suggestion,  Miss  Middle- 
ham  had  attempted  to  light,  had    kin- 
dled  into    flame   in  a  direction  totally 
opposite    from    that  which    they    had 
imagined,   and  the  whole  process  had 
gone  on  under  his  eyes  without  his  be- 
ing conscious  of  it.     There  had  been 
nothing  to  give  him  the  slightest  clue 
to  the  existence  of  such  a  connection. 
In  her  oonyersation  with   him    about 
Anne   Studley,   Miss    Middleham  had 
more  than  once  described  her  friend's 
appearance  and  manners,  and  from  what 
he  remembered  of  their  talk,  Mr.  Bur- 
ton was  sure  that  his  Bloomsbury  pa- 
tient   was    not  Anne   Studley.      The 
woman  at  whom  he  was  then  looking, 
while  all  these  thoughts  were  revolving 
IQ  his  mind,  must  be  considerably  older 
than    any   school   companion   of  Miss 
Middleham's.     There  was  some  further 
extraordinary  mystery  about  the  mat- 
ter of  which  he  had  not  yet  got  the  key. 
It  was  obvious  that  the  only  plan  of 
action  open  to  him  now,  by  which  he 
ooold  calm  Lydia  Walton's  excitement, 
although  he  did  not  know  that  it  would 
have  any  effect  in  satisfying  Miss  Middle- 
ham's  curiosity,  was  to  bring  the  women 
together.      Possibly,   Lydia,   believing 
the  sincerity   of  the  motives  by  which 
Miss  Middleham  was  actuated,  might  be 
indaced    to  make  confidences    to    her 
which  she  otherwise  would    refuse   to 
impart. 

"  What  have  you  got  into  your  head, 
doctor,  that  you  stand  staring  at  me 
without  ever  saying  a  word?"  said 
Lydia,  after  a  pause.  ^^  Your  face  is 
60  grave,  that  you  must  be  thinking  of 
Bomething  very  serious." 

**  I  will  tell  you  what  I  was  thinking 

of,"  said  Clement  Burton,  with  a  smile 

— ^^  how  I  could  best  do  what  is  always 

done   by  clever    lawyers    when   they 

have  intractable  people  to  deal  with — 

that  is  to  say,  arrange  a  compromise. 

Tou  are  obstinate,  and  so  am  I.     You 

want  to  get  out,  and  I  daren't  give  you 

permission ;  but  I.  will  meet  you  half 

way — ^I  will  go  myself  to  Kensington 


to  this  '  6.  M.,*  explain  the  state  of 
the  case,  and  persuade  him  or  her,  or 
whoever  it  is,  to  come  here  with  me 
and  see  you." 

"  Will  you  ?  "  said  Lydia,  cheerfully. 
^  Then  you  are  a  good  dear,  and  that  is 
all  one  could  possibly  expect  of  you. 
I  don't  want  to  go  out,  bless  you.  To 
tell  truth,  I  am  rather  frightened  at  the 
notion.  I  have  been  here  so  long,  that 
I  am  quite  dazed  and  stupid  ;  but  it 
was  most  important  that  I  should  see 
this  *  G.  M.,'  and  I  will  tell  you  why 
some  of  these  days;  and  if  y(*u  will 
bring  him  or  her  here,  and  let  me  find 
out  how  much  is  known,  and  what  is 
wanted,  you  will  be  doing  me  a  service 
I  can  never  repay.  Now  call  that  dear 
good  nurse  Gay  nor  in ;  tell  her  I  am 
as  mild  as  milk,  and  that  I  wou*t  worry 
her  any  more." 

^^Ilave  you  said  anything  to  the 
sister  about  the  cause  of  your  excite- 
ment ?  "  asked  Mr.  Burton. 

"  No ;  and  be  sure  you  don't  open 
your  lips  to  her  about  it  either,"  said 
Lydia,  earnestly.  **I  had  trouble 
enough  to  write  that  letter  without  her 
knowing  it,  and  very  likely  nothing 
will  come  of  it  after  all,  so  she  had 
better  not  be  worried.  She  has  got 
quite  enough  to  think  of  without  any  ^  G. 
M.'s,'  or  any  nonsense  of  that  kind." 

'*  Very  well,"  said  Mr.  Burton ; 
"then,  if  I  have  any  luck,  you  may 
look  out  for  me  to-morrow,  about  my 
usual  hour,  and  may  be  pretty  certain 
that  I  shall  not  come  alone." 

For  more  reasons  than  one,  Cle- 
ment Burton  thought  it  better  to  leave 
Miss  Middleham  in  ignorance  that  his 
Bloomsbury  patient  and  her  correspond- 
ent in  reply  to  the  advertisement  were 
one  and  the  same  person ;  so  that, 
when  he  called  at  the  Hermitage  that 
afternoon,  he  merely  inquired  of  Grace 
whether  she  had  any  engagement  for 
the  morning,  and  learning  that  she  was 
free,  proposed  to  take  her  to  call  upon 
Mrs. Walton,  "about  whom  he  had  so  of- 
ten spoken  to  her."  Grace  consented,  and 
the  appointment  was  accordingly  made. 

**  You  will  gain  a  new  experience  of 
life,"  he  said  to  her.  "  I  suppose  it 
has  never  happened  to  you  to  be  thrown 
amongst  any  of  those  people  who  are 
called  *  public  characters  ' — ^actors,  sing- 
ers, and  80  forth  ?  " 
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"Never,"  said  Grace.  "When  I 
lived  in  Eaton  Place,  under  Mrs.  Crutch- 
ley's  chaperonage,  I  several  times  met 
in  society  the  Blanks  and  the  Dashes, 
who,  you  know,  were  leading  people 
upon  the  stage ;  but  my  tribute  of  ad- 
miration was  paid  from  afar  off,  and  I  do 
not  think  I  ever  spoke  to  either  of  them." 

This  reply  still  left  the  matter  shroud- 
ed in  mvsterv.  Clement  Burton  had 
put  the  tjuestion  with  a  vague  idea  that 
Lydia  Walton  might  be  an  elder  sister 
of  Anne  Studley's,  or  in  some  more  dis- 
tant way  related  to  her.  K  such  were 
the  case,  which  now  he  very  much 
doubted,  it  was  plain  that  Miss  Middle- 
ham  had  never  heard  of  her. 

The  next  day  the  surgeon  was  in 
waiting  at  the  door  of  the  loilging-house, 
when  Grace  drove  up.  "  I  have  not 
been  up  stairs  yet,"  he  said,  assisting 
her  to  alight,  "  but  no  doubt  we  are  ex- 
pected, as  I  said  we  should  arrive  about 
this  time.  And  now,"  he  said,  ringing 
the  bell,  "  you  will  see  the  '  fascinating 
Mrs.  Walton,'  as  she  used  to  be  called, 
though,  of  course,  very  much  altered  by 
the  sickness  and  suffering  she  has  un- 
dergone." 

"  Ay,"  said  Grace,  archly ;  "  and  I 
shall  see  some  one  else  who,  if  Mr. 
Channell  is  to  be  believed,  is  still  more 
fascinating.  Of  the  two,  I  am  far  more 
anxious  to  make  the  acquaintance  of 
Sister  Gay  nor." 

"She  is  the  best  creature  in  the 
world,"  said  the  surgeon,  as  they  ascend- 
ed the  stairs. 

"Wlieu  they  reached  the  second-floor 
landing,  Mr.  Burton  knocked  gently  at 
the  door.  It  was  quickly  opened  by 
Mrs.  Gaynor,  who,  advancing  w^ith  her 
usual  pleiisant  smile  of  welcome,  start- 
ed back  on  catching  sight  of  Miss 
Middleham,  and  uttered  an  ill-suppress- 
ed scream.  Nor  was  Grace  less  affected. 
As  soon  as  she  saw  nurse,  she  cried  out, 
"  Anne !  Anne,  at  last !  "  and,  rushing 
past  Mr.  Burton,  clasped  her  long-lost 
friend  to  her  breast. 

That  part  of  the  mystery  then  was 
patent  at  once  to  Clement  Burton. 
Under  the  disguise  of  Sister  Gaynor, 
the  hospital  nurse,  Anne  Studley,  the 
deeply  lamented,  the  long  searched  for, 
had  been  living  under  his  eyes  for 
months,  and  now,  by  the  merest  accident, 
had  been  discovered  by  the  friend  to 


whom  she  was  so  dear.     It  was  a  mar^ 
vel  to  him  then,  that  the  knowledg^e 
that  Sister  Gaynor's  previous  history 
had  an  element  of  mystery  in  it,  which 
she  desired  to  preserve  intact,  had  not 
given  him  the  clue  to  her  ideutitj  as 
Anne  Studley ;  but  such  an  idea   had 
never  for  an  instant  entered  into  his 
mind ;  and  even  now — ^when  that  was 
explained,   as   it  had  been  simply  by 
the  mutual  exclamations  and  the  ein- 
brace,  in  which  the  friends  were   still 
locked  —  Lydia   Walton's    connection 
with  the  history  yet   remained   to    be 
elucidated.      That  the  recognition    be- 
tween  Anne   and   Grace   was   wholly 
unintelligible  to  her  was  evident  by  the 
expression  on  her  face.     She  sat  star- 
ing from  one  to  the  other,  with  knitted 
brows  and  puckered  cheeks,  and  long 
before  the  friends  would  willingly  have 
relaxed  their  grasp  upon  each  other  she 
burst  forth. 

"What  is  the  meaning  of  all  this, 
may  I  ask  ?  Do  you  know  ?  "  she  cried, 
looking  up  to  Clement  Burton.  "  It 
is  at  your  instance,  I  suppose,  that-^ 
this  lady,  who  seems  so  delighted  in 
hugging  my  nurse,  has  been  brought 
here,  and  perhaps  you  can  give  me 
some  explanation  about  it  ?  " 

"  Pray  do  not  excite  yourself,"  he 
commenced;  but  she  interrupted  him 
at  once. 

"Excite  myself!  Don't  attempt  to 
put  me  off  with  any  such  paltry  fribble. 
You  profess  yourself  full  of  all  sorts  of 
friendliness  to  me ;  you  won't  let  me 
go  out,  but  you  will  bring  to  me  the 
person  whom  I  want  to  see  ;  and  when 
she  comes,  without  bo  much  as  '  with 
your  leave,'  or '  by  your  leave '  to  me,  she 
flings  herself  into  nurse  Gaynor's  arms 
and  commences  a  scene." 

"  Let  me  explain,"  said  Anne,  gen- 
tly moving  towards  the  invalid's  chair, 
**  at  least,  so  far  as  I  can.  This  lady 
is  the  dearest  friend  I  have  in  the 
world,  from  whom  I  have  been  separa- 
ted for  a  very  long  time,  and  who  has 
now  accidentally  discovered  me.  It  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  that  we  should 
be  glad  to  see  one  another  !  " 

**  Oh,  of  course  not,"  said  Lydia 
Walton, "  that's  all  right  and  proper, 
though  it's  curious  how  such  accidents 
happen.  Wnat  I  want  to  know  is,  is 
she  G.  M.  ?  " 
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'^Certainly  her  initialB  are  G.  M.," 
Anne,   in   astonifihment,  after  a 


pause,  ^  but " 

Perhaps  I  had  better  explain  this 
matter/'  said  Clement  Burton,  gently 
restraining  Grace,  who  was  about  to 
■peak.  ^  If  jou  had  only  placed  any 
confidence  in  me,"  he  continued,  turn- 
ing to  Anne,  '^  I  might  have  helped 
jou,  for  Miss  Middleham  had  long 
since  told  me  your  story.  Ejiowing 
700  as  1  have,  however,  I  can  fully 
understand  your  reticence.  Events 
have  occurred  of  which  you  are  in  ig- 
norance, and  the  narration  of  which 
inll  necessarily  be  very  painful  to  you." 

"  I  felt  that  there  was  some  impend- 
ing trouble,"  said  Anne,  calmly,  *'  and 
I  am  prepajred  to  bear  it  as  best  I  may. 
What  is  it?" 

"  Your  father,  Captain  Studley,  is 
dead,"  said  Clement  Burton. 

**  Dead ! "  echoed  Anne,  covering  her 
face  with  her  hands. 

'^  I  was  with  him  almost  at  the  last, 
my  darling,"  said  Grace,  putting  her 
arm  round  her  friend.  '*  He  knew  me 
— knew  how  fond  we  had  been  of  each 
other,  and  told  me  many  things — told 
iiie,ahove  all,  that  you  were  Groorge 
Heath's  wife ! " 

"  He  lied !  "  cried  Lydia  Walton, 
who  had  been  listening  attentively  to 
this  dialogue.  "  With  or  without  a 
purpose  he  lied !  I  am  Greorge  Heath's 
wile !  and  no  one  ebe !  " 


CHAPTER  XXVni. 

UNSEALED   LIPS. 

Ltdul  Walton's  outcry  naturally 
caused  the  greatest  excitement  to  her 
three  companions. 

Clement  Burton  was  the  first  to  find 
his  tongue.  "  Do  you  knov  what  you 
Me  saying  ?  "  he  exclaimed,  in  his  clear, 
Jnatter  of-fact  way  ;  "  do  you  know  to 
whom  you  are  alluding  ?  You  proclaim 
ywJTsefi  the  wife  of  George  Heath ! 
Who  is  he,  and  what  position  does  he 
hold  ?  ** 

^  It  did  not  strike  me  that  I  might 
have  made  a  mistake,"  said  Lydia,  some- 
what abashed ;  '^  the  name  sounded  so 
^imuliar  in  my  ears,  that  I  spoke  out  at 


once,  without  thinking.  The  George 
Heath  who  is  my  husband  was  a  cashier 
in  Middleham's  Bank,  in  riiilpot 
Lane ! " 

"  Tell  us  about  him  ?  "  said  Clement, 
with  a  glance  at  Anne's  working  fea- 
tures and  tightly-clasped  hands.  "  When 
did  your  marriage  take  place  ?  " 

"  Years  ago,  when  we  were  both 
young,  and  poor,  and  happy.  Happy 
for  a  time,"  added  Lydia,  bitterly  ;  "  it 
don't  last  long ;  that  sort  of  tiling  never 
does,  I  believe." 

"  And  then  you  parted  from  him  ?  " 
asked  Clement. 

"Not  I,"  said  Lydia.  «I  would 
have  stuck  to  him  as  long  as  I  lived, 
though  he  treated  me  like  a  dog  and 
beat  me  sometimes.  I  didn't  mind 
that ;  I  would  have  remaine<l  on ;  the 
parting  was  his  doing — he  left  mo." 

"  And  what  has  been  your  history 
since  ?  "  asked  Grace  Middleham,  who 
was  encircling  Anne  with  her  arms. 

"  Never  mind  my  history  since  ! " 
cried  Lydia,  fiercely  ;  "  that  is  nobody's 
business  but  my  own.  This  cross-ques- 
tioning that  you  are  putting  me  through, 
shows  that  I  was  right  in  my  first  idea. 
Greorge  Heath,  whom  I  claim  as  my 
husband,  is  the  man  to  whom  you  have 
referred." 

"  He  is  indeed,"  said  Clement,  "  and 
you  have  rendered  us  the  most  ample 
service  by  your  disclosure." 

"  Have  I  indeed,"  said  Lydia,  with  a 
scornful  laugh.  "  Pray  do  not  imagine 
I  had  any  such  intention.  And  so  that 
is  how  my  husband  has  been  amusing 
himself  since  he  deserted  me;  and 
patient,  long-suffering  nurse  Gtiynor  is 
Mrs.  George  Heath  number  two!  He 
doesn't  seem  to  have  been  very  constpnt 
to  her  either,  or  she  would  not  be  in 
this  position." 

"  He  is  a  wicked,  sinful  man,"  cried 
Grace,  indignantly,  **  bringing  misery 
and  shame  wherever  he  goes." 

"Very  likely,"  said  Lydia,  coolly. 
"  I  never  imagined  there  was  much  of 
the  angel  about  him ;  but  I  loved  him 
for  all  that — loved  him  with  all  my 
heart  and  soul ;  and  if,  after  having 
Ciitt  me  off,  he  had  married  a  rich  wo- 
man who  loved  him,  I  would  have  had 
my  tongue  cut  out  before  I  would  have 
betrayed  him,  or  said  to  you  half  I 
have." 
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^'He  must  have  had  some  strange 
fascination  about  him,  truly,"  said 
Clement  Burton,  more  to  himself  than 
to  his  companions. 

But  Lydia  caught  the  words.  "  *  Fas- 
cination !  *"  she  cried ;  "  I  suppose 
you  think  so,  because  he  gulled  your 
sweet  favorite,  Mrs.  Gay  nor.  Fasci- 
nation I  suppose  he  had,  or  I  should 
never  have  been  as  devoted  to  him  as  I 
was — as  I  am  at  this  moment  What 
do  the  mere  name  and  tie  of  marriage 
signify  to  me !  I  have  knocked  about 
in  the  world,  and  am  not  squeamish  in 
such  matters." 

"  And  it  was  you  then  who  answered 
the  advertisement  ?  "  asked  Grace. 

"  Of  course  it  was.  I  read  it  in  the 
newspaper  that  morning  when  I  sent 
her,"  pointing  to  Anne, "  out  for  a  walk. 
I  wanted  to  be  alone  to  think  and  to 
act.  I  imagined  the  advertisement  was 
addressed  to  me,  and  probably  by  him. 
I  thought  he  wanted  me  for  some 
reason ;  and  I  would  have  gone  to  him 
at  any  time  and  at  any  sacrilice.  He 
has  acted  like  a  brute  to  me,  but  there 
is  nothing  I  would  not  do  for  him  even 
now." 

All  this  time  Anne  Studley  stood  as 
one  dazed.  She  knew  that  the  friend 
from  whom  she  had  been  so  long  sepa- 
rated was  found  at  last,  and  was  then 
standing  by  her  side,  encouraging  and 
supporting  her.  She  knew  that  the 
difference  which  had  parted  them  had 
vanished ;  that  Grace's  eyes  had  been 
opened  to  the  self-deception  under 
which  she  had  labored;  and  that  the 
reconciliation  between  them  was  com- 
plete. She  knew,  above  all,  from  the 
strange  words  which  had  been  spoken, 
that  the  fearful  connection  into  which 
she  had  been  so  vilely  betrayed,  and 
which  had  so  long  been  her  misery  and 
shame,  was  at  an  end ;  that  the  seal  of 
silence,  which  had  been  so  cunningly 
imposed  upon  her,  was  taken  off  her 
lips;  and  that  she  was,  henceforth,  a 
free  agent  to  speak  and  act  as  she 
thought  best.  She  knew  all  this,  but 
the  sense  of  relief  was  yet  wanting ;  and 
she  remained  in  a  state  of  wonderment, 
listening  vaguely,  and  looking  on  as 
one  in  a  dream. 

She  was  recalled  to  herself  by  the 
sound  of  Grace's  gentle  voice. 

"  It  was  from  your  father,  dear,  as  I 


told  you,  that  I  heard  you  had  become 
George  If eath's  wife ;  but  he  had  neith- 
er time  nor  strength  to  give  me  any  ex- 
planation of  the  circumstances  under 
which  you  were  married,  and  I  am  still 
wholly  ignorant  of  them." 

'^Uas  not  your  friend,  IVIr.  Burton, 
just  spoken  of  the  fascination  which 
George  exercised  over  all  with  whom 
he  was  brought  into  contact  ?  "  said 
Lydia  Walton,  sneeringly.  "  I  do  not 
see  much  to  be  wondered  at  in  the  fact 
that  this  lady — whom  I  must  still  call 
'  Nurse  Gaynor,'  for  want  of  knowing  her 
real  name — was  not  an  exception  to 
the  general  rule.  What  astonishes  me, 
I  confess,  is,  that  he  should  have  chosen 
her ;  for  George's  fancy,  at  least  when 
I  knew  him,  did  not  lie  at  all  in  the  mild 
and  innocent  line." 

^'  I  did  not  become  Mr.  Heath's  wife 
of  my  own  accord,"  said  Anne,  slowly 
turning  towards  her  friend,  and  ignor- 
ing the  last  speaker.  ^^The  marriage 
was  forced  upon  me." 

"  By  whom  ?  "  asked  Grace  tenderly. 

^'  Both  by  my  father  and  Mr. 
Heath." 

"  Ah,  yes,"  said  Grace ;  "  I  remem- 
ber your  telling  me  that  Captain  Stud- 
ley  and  Mr.  Heath  were  implicated  to- 
gether in  various  matters." 

"  They  had  been  so  for  years,"  said 
Anne ;  *'  and  it  was  to  save  them  from 
the  consequences  of  the  crime  in  wluch 
they  were  both  involved,  and  which  I 
had  witnessed,  that  I  consented  to  this 
union." 

"And  thereby  sacrificed  your  hap- 
piness, your  peace  of  mind,  and  the  best 
portion  of  your  life,"  said  Grace,  em- 
bracing her. 

"  It  was  my  duty,"  said  Anne,  sim- 
ply, "and  I perfoimed  it.  I  could  have 
done  no  less." 

"  What  was  this  crime  of  which  you 
speak  ?  "  asked  Clement  Burton.  "  It 
must  have  been  a  serious  one,  indeed, 
to  call  for  such  expiation." 

'^I  cannot  tell  you,"  said  Anne 
quickly,  "here  and  now.  I  must  not 
say  more ;  but  the  time  may  come, 
when  I  can  speak  openly.  And,"  she 
added,  slowly,  and  solenmly  raising  her 
eyes  and  clasping  her  hands,  "  I  &ank 
Heaven  for  the  revelation  which  has 
set  me  free  to  avenge  the  innocent 
blood ! " 
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"  To  avenge  the  innocent  blood," 
peated   Grace,  who  seemed  strangelj 
moved. 

"  Do  joa  talk  of  vengeance  in  con- 
nection with  George  Heath?"  asked 
Lydia  Walton,  bending  forward  ea- 
gerly. 

''  I  reiterate  what  I  said  in  the  same 
solemn  tone — ^  to  avenge  the  innocent 
blood!'  There  is  no  bar  to  my  evi- 
dence now.  I  never  was  G^rge 
Heath's  wife !  " 

These  words,  spoken  in  measured  and 
thiUling  tones,  had  their  effect  upon  idl 
present,  but  on  no  one  so  quickly  and  so 
visibly  as  on  Grace  Middleham.  She, 
usually  so  calm  and  unimpressionable 
was  obviously  overpowered  at  some 
soggestion  which,  as  it  appeared  to  her, 
was  contained  in  Anne's  speech;  the 
color  left  her  cheeks,  her  hps  quiver- 
ed, her  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  it 
was  only  by  the  strongest  self-control 
that  she  suppressed  an  attack  of  hysteria. 
The  cause  of  this  was  the  vague  sense, 
]ust  commencing  to  dawn  upon  her, 
that  the  revelation  of  the  mystery  of 
her  uncle's  murder  was  approaching. 
The  shock  which  that  fearful  crime 
had  brought  upon  her  at  the  time  of  its 
commission  had,  it  is  true,  long  since 
sabsided,  but  she  had  never  been  able 
to  think  of  the  dreadful  deed  with- 
out a  shrinking  horror,  and  had  al- 
ways lived  under  the  idea  that  at  some 
time  or  other  the  perpetrators  of  it 
would  be  discovered.  The  conviction 
of  Heath's  villainy  conveyed  by  Anne's 
words  had  instantly  suggested  this  idea ; 
and  now  that  she  was,  as  she  imagined, 
on  the  brink  of  the  revelation  which 
Bhe  had  so  long  and  earnestly  desired, 
she  felt  she  would  have  given  much  to 
postpone  it  until  a  more  fitting  oppor- 
tanity. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Clement 
Barton  had  not  watched  with  the  deep- 
est interest  the  strange  scene  passing 
before  his  eyes,  and  in  the  clear-headed, 
common-sense  way,  made  up  his  mind 
as  to  the  right  course  to  be  pursued. 
That  Lydia  Walton  was  fiery,  impracti- 
cable, and  impatient,  he  had  known 
since  the  commencement  of  his  attend- 
ance on  her ;  but  in  her  replies  to  Anne, 
and  her  comments  in  the  conversation 
carried  on  before  her,  she  had  shown  a 
depth  of  devotion  to  her  brutal  husband. 


and  a  power  of  sneering  opposition  to 
those  arrayed  against  him,  of  neither  of 
which  he  had  imagine^l  her  capable. 
It  was  obvious  that  all  her  forces,  Kuch 
as  they  were,  would  be  marshalh-d 
to  the  advancement  of  Heath's  cau^e 
and  the  detriment  of  his  enemies ;  and, 
therefore,  the  less  she  heard  of  their 
counsels,  the  leji^s  she  was  mixed  up 
with  any  steps  which  Anne's  discovery 
of  her  newly-acquired  free«iom  might 
impel  her  to  take,  the  better.  The  one 
thing  to  be  done  wx^  to  part  thexe 
women  at  once,  and  with  him  remaiued 
the  duty  of  accomplishing  the  task. 
Miss  Middleham,  too,  must  be  thought 
oL  Clement  Burton's  ever-watchful 
eyes  had  observed  her  excitement,  and 
the  difficulty  she  had  in  8Uf>pressing 
more  marked  signs  of  it ;  and  he  knew 
that  the  best  chance  of  keeping  her 
quiet  was  to  give  her  emotions  an  out- 
let in  confidential  conversation  with  her 
long  lost  friend. 

^  I  think,"  said  he,  taking  a^Jvantitro 
of  the  pause  which  occurred,  ^^  that  it 
will  be  better  this  discussion  should  Ijo 
deferred.  I  need  scarcely  tell  you, 
Mrs.  Walton,  when  I  promi'^rd  to  brinj^ 
to  you  the  unknown  '  G.  M.'  whom  you 
so  ardently  desired  to  see,  that  1  wj^s 
aware  of  the  i den  tit  v  of  ^Irs.  Gavnor, 
of  her  connection  with  the  st^irv  whi^h 
has  been  toUL  I,  of  course,  knew  that 
this  lady,  Miss  Middleham,  had  inserted 
the  advertisement  to  which  you  nf-|K>n<J- 
ed,  and,  in  her  interest,  was  desirous  to 
hear  what  you  had  to  say.  That  has 
now  been  said  with  the  result  we  have 
seen,  and  whatever  explanations  are  to 
be  made  must  be  made  separately." 

<<  1  must  take  Anne  away  with  me, 
if  you  please,"  pleaded  Grace,  in  a  low 
voice ;  "  having  once  found  her,  I 
cannot  give  her  up  for  a  long  time  ;  I 
have  so  much  to  hear,  and  so  much  to 
sav." 

"You  shall  do  so,  certainly,"  said 
Clement  Burton,  *^  if  she  consents,  of 
which,  I  suppo^,  there  is  little  doubt." 

"  I  must  not  forget  my  patient,  Mr. 
Burton,"  said  Anne,  "  gla^lly  though  I 
would  go  with  Grace ;  but  Mrs.  Walton 
is  not  in  a  state  to  be  left  alone,  and 
my  first  duty  is  to  her." 

*'  Don't  you  trouble  about  me,  nurse 
Gay  nor,"  said  Lydia  Walton,  quickly. 
^  You  are  a  good  sort,  and  though  I 
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Bpoke  out  just  what  came  into  my  mind, 
and  stick  to  all  that  I  said,  I  am  not  to 
bear  malice  for  anything  that  you  did, 
not  knowing  what  you  were  doing,  and 
under  a  certain  amount  of  pressure 
too,  as  it  seems.  You  go  with  your 
friend;  I  shall  get  along  all  right,  I 
daresay." 

"  And  you  are  a  *  good  sort  *  too,  as 
you  phrase  it,"  said  Clement  Burton, 
smiling,  his  eyes  beaming  with  pleasure 
at  her  words,  *'  though  somewhat  diffi- 
cult to  manage ;  but  you  require  at- 
tention stUl,  and  cannot  be  left  alone 
just  yet,  though  I  think  it  better  that 
Gaynor — the  old  name  is  easier  for 
both  of  us — should  have  some  relief 
and  rest  after  the  excitement  she  has 
gone  through.  I  suggest,  therefore, 
that  she  should  go  away  with  Miss 
Middleham,  as  that  lady  proposes,  and 
I  will  make  arrangements  for  sending 
some  one  to  take  care  of  you." 

'^  Just  as  you  please,"  said  Lydia 
Walton,  after  a  thoughtful  pause ; 
"  though,  after  nurse  Gaynor,  I  shall 
find  any  one  else  precious  awkward 
and  uncomfortable,  I  can  tell  you.  I 
think  1  might  get  on  well  enough  by  my- 
self ;  but,  of  course,  you  know  best." 

"  Be  it  so,  then,"  said  Clement. 
"Your  carriage  is  at  the  door,"  he 
added,  turning  to  Grace,  "  and  your 
friend  can  go  home  with  you.  I  will 
come  to  the  Hermitage  later  on  in  the 
day." 

"  This  meeting  has  had  a  very  differ- 
ent ending  to  that  I  had  anticipated, " 
said  Grace  to  Lydia  Walton  ;  "  but  as- 
suredly the  interest  in  you  which  Mr. 
Burton's  account  of  you  had  inspired  in 
me  has  not  been  decreased  by  all  I  have 
heard.  I  hope  I  may  yet  be  able  to 
serve  you  ;  I  shall  always  be  ready  to 
do  so." 

"I  am  much  obliged  to  you,  I  am 
sure,"  said  Lydia,  with  strongly  mark- 
ed indifference.  "  I  know  you  mean 
to  be  kind;  but  I  have  my  own 
business  to  attend  to,  and  it  is  not  likely 
we  shall  see  much  of  each  other.  And 
good-bye  to  you  nurse  Gaynor ;  I  am 
in  your  debt  for  all  sorts  of  attention. 
I  wish  I  was  not ;  or,  rather,  I  wish 
you  had  not  come  between  me  and  the 
man  whom  —  whom  I  am  still  fool 
enough  to  care  for.  However,  that 
cannot  be  helped,  and  so  good-bye." 


Thus  they  took  their  leave,  Anne 
Studley  bending  over  her  quondam  par 
tient  and  gently  kissing  her  forehead, 
a  salute  which  Lydia  received  with  a 
stare  and  a  shoulder-shrug  of  wonder, 
though,  at  the  same  time,  the  tears  rose 
unbidden  to  her  eyes.  Mr.  Burton  ac- 
companied the  ladies  to  their  carriage ; 
when  he  returne<l,  he  found  Lydia  Wal- 
ton in  a  very  different  state  from  that 
in  which  he  had  left  her ;  all  the  feroci- 
ty, all  the  hardness,  all  the  vulgar  swag- 
ger were  gone,  in  their  place  was  a 
passionate  earnestness  such  as  she  had 
never  yet  exhibited.  "  That's  all  right," 
she  said,  pointing  to  him  to  seat  himself 
in  the  chair  next  to  hers.  *'  Now  we 
are  alone  together,  and  can  talk  like 
people  who  understand  each  other,  and 
have  seen  the  world  and  its  ways. 
Those  two  girls  know  nothing  of  life, 
and  could  not  be  expected  to ;  for,  what- 
ever they  think,  they  have  had  no  real 
experience.  Mine  has  been  pretty  ex- 
tensive, and  it  leads  me  to  think  that 
you  won't  refuse  to  do  what  I  am  going 
to  ask  you." 

"  And  what  is  that  ?  "  he  said,  quietly. 

"To  tell  me  where  I  can  find  my 
husband,  George  Heath.  He  is  my 
husband,  you  know — there  is  no  doubt 
about  that;  and  the  establishment  of 
that  fact  seems  to  get  our  sweet  friend 
Gaynor  out  of  her  pretty  mess,  though 
one  cannot  tell  exactly  what  it  is.  Now 
you,  who  take  such  an  interest  in  her, 
ought  to  be  grateful  to  me  on  that  ac- 
count, and  do  anything  I  ask  you." 

"I  will  do  anything  I  can  to  help 
you,"  said  Clement  Burton.  We  will 
not  discuss  the  why  and  the  wherefore, 
but  I  will  do  it." 

"  Tell  me,  then,  if  you  know  any- 
thing of  George  and  what  ?  "  she  said, 
eagerly. 

"I  have  tolerably  late  information  of 
him,"  said  Mr.  Burton.  "  He  became 
manager  at  Middleham 's  Bank,  in 
which  you  knew  him  only  as  cashier. 
That  position  he  held  for  some  years, 
but  resigned  a  few  months  since." 

"  What  made  him  resign  ?  "  she  asked. 
"  It  was  not  like  George  to  throw  away 
a  good  thing  unless  he  got  a  better." 

"  So  said  the  people  in  the  city." 
remarked  Clement ;  **  but  he  kept  his 
reasons  to  himself.  The  only  thing 
known  of  him  was,  that  he  resigned ; 
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and,  instead  of  taking  any  other  appoint- 
ment^ or  occupying  himself  on  his  own 
aocxiunL,  he  took  a  trip  to  the  Continent, 
where  he  remained  travelling  for  some 
months.  Quite  recently  he  returned  to 
England,  and  is  living  in  retirement." 

**  Where  ?  "  she  asked,  eagerly.  "  Do 
you  know  the  address?  Is  it  far 
away  ?  " 

^  It  is  a  place  called  Loddonford,"  he 
said ;  '^  a  village  on  the  Thames*. about 
twenty-five  miles  from  London.  He 
lives  there  in  a  lone  house,  known  as 
Pond  Cottage. " 

"  *  Pond  Cottage  '— *  Loddonford,'  " 
she  said,  repeating  the  names.  '^  How 
do  you  get  there  r  " 

^  By  the  Great  Western  Railway,"  he 
replied.  *'  I  will  write  down  the  ad- 
dress for  you.  '*  But,  as  he  did  so,  he 
looked  up  suddenly,  and  said,  '^  Look 
here,  Lydia,  I  have  done  what  you  ask- 
ed ;  but  you  must  promise  me  that  you 
will  not  take  advantage  of  my  compli- 
ance by  writing  to  him,  or  by  taxing 
your  strength  in  any  way." 

*'  What  harm  would  there  be  in  my 
writing  to  him  ?  "  she  said. 

**•  Harm  to  him,  as  well  as  to  you. 
Though  this  excitement  has  given  to 
you  a  seeming  flicker  of  strength,  you 
are  physically  much  below  par,  and 
wholly  incapable  of  any  real  exertion." 

'*  Never  mind  me  ;  what  about  him  ?  " 

"  From  what  I  can  hear,  he  is  very 
seriously  ill,  aged  in  appearance,  and 
broken  in  spirit.  He  lives  entirely 
alone,  not  occupying  himself  in  any 
way,  and  is  said,  bodily  and  mentally, 
to  be  a  complete  wreck — a  mere  shad- 
ow of  his  former  self." 

^  Is  that  so  ?  "  she  said,  with  a  twitch- 
ing of  her  nether  lip.  "Poor  fellow  ! 
poor  fellow !  " 

"  So  you  understand,"  said  Clement 
Burton,  rising, "  that  my  injunctions 
are  strict  upon  you  not  to  attempt  to 
exert  yourself,  even  so  much  as  by  writ- 
ing a  letter.     Do  you  consent  ?  " 

**  Needs  must  when — ^you  know  the 
rest  of  the  proverb,"  she  said,  with  a 
short  laugh ;  ^  not  that  you  are  like 
that,  or  like  anything  but  a  most  kind, 
good  fellow,  a  real  friend  to  me  through 
all  this  weary,  dreary  time.  There," 
she  said,  making  a  sudden  dash  at  his 
fingers  with  her  lips,  "  I  do  not  think 
I  ever  kissed  a  man's  hand  before." 


^  And  you  should  never  have  done 
so  now  if  I  had  seen  your  intention," 
he  said,  laughing  and  blushing.  *'  Now 
I  will  go ;  I  will  look  in  at  St.  Vitus's  on 
my  way,  and  select  the  best  sister 
possible  to  replace  Mrs.  Graynor.  She 
shall  come  on  duty  before  nightfall, 
and  in  the  meanwhile  I  will  speak  to 
your  landlady,  to  have  you  looked 
after  until  the  nurse  comes." 

**  All  right,"  she  said,  half  carelessly, 
"  that  will  do  very  well.  Mrs.  Frost 
understands  me  and  my  ways,  and  can 
give  me  whatever  I  want." 

*^  Good-night  then,"  said  Clement 
Burton;  "I  shall  look  in  to-morrow 
morning,  and  hope  to  find  you  none 
the  worse  for  the  excitement  which  you 
have  gone  through." 

She  watched  him  out,  and  even 
when  the  door  had  closed  behind  him 
continued  looking  in  the  same  direction. 
"  Find  me  better ! "  she  repeated,  in  a 
softened  voice ;  "  you  will  not  find  me 
at  all,  my  kind  friend — ^you  will  never 
look  upon  me  again.  That  is  a  sad 
thought,  for  you  have  been  a  good 
fellow  to  me,  but  all  my  energies  are 
now  required  for  one  whom  I  love 
dearer  than  my  life.  That  Gay  nor 
woman,  or  whatever  her  name  is  has  a 
tell-tale  face,  and  I  read  it  like  a  book ; 
she  could  not  hide  her  plans  from  me. 
She  talked  about  vengeance — 'avenging 
the  innocent  blood,'  she  said.  I  do  not 
know  what  she  means  by  that ;  but  I 
do  know — I  felt  in  an  instant — that  it 
was  my  George  who  is  threatened. 
He  has  ill-treated  her  as  he  did  me, 
and  it  is  upon  him  her  vengeance  is  to 
fall ;  but  I  will  thwart  her  yet.  I  will 
go  to  his  address  which  I  got  from 
Mr.  Burton,  and  though  George  may 
be  ill  and  broken,  he  will  have  strength 
enough  for  hia  own  preservation,  and 
will  be  able  to  get  away  before  the  hue 
and  cry  is  after  him.  I  wonder  wheth- 
er he  will  believe  me ;  appreciate  the 
danger  in  which  he  stands  and  fly  at 
once;  or  whether  he  will  think  it  is 
either  a  trick  or  weakness  on  my  part, 
and  refuse  to  budge  ?  If  so,  his  blood 
be  on  his  own  head ;  at  all  events,  I 
must  make  an  effort." 

She  .pulled  the  bell  attached  to  her 
chair  and  awaited  the  advent  of  the 
landlady.  Mrs.  Frost  was  all  smiles 
and  ^ggles.     "I  was  expecting  your 
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summons,  mj  dear,"  she  said,  ^  and  in 
two  minutes  more  I  should  have  been 
up  without  it ;  for  that  delightful  doc- 
tor of  yours — ^what  an  elegant  young 
man  he  is — ^looked  into  the  parlor  as 
he  passed,  and  told  me  nurse  Gaynor 
had  gone  away,  and  that,  as  the  other 
sister  might  be  some  time  in  coming, 
he  would  like  me  to  come  and  sit  with 
you." 

"  That  is  right,  Mrs.  Frost,"  said  Ly- 
dia  Walton,"you  are  better  company 
than  any  of  the  nurses  or  sisters — or 
whatever  they  call  themselves  ;  you  are 
one  of  the  right  sort,  and  so  am  I,  and 
you  and  I  know  how  to  enjoy  ourselves, 
which  those  poor  creatures  do  not 
Here,  take  the  key  and  help  yourself  to 
a  glass  of  the  old  particular. " 

Mrs.  Frost,  with  another  giggle  and 
the  nearest  attempt  at  a  blush  which  she 
could  command,  took  the  key  proffered 
her,  and  seated  herself  cozily  at  the 
table  with  a  bottle  of  port  and  a  glass 
at  her  side.  She  was  a  gossipping  kind  of 
woman,  who  always  had  a  great  deal 
to  say,  and  at  first  her  volubility  was  in- 
creased by  the  wine  which  Lydia  press- 
ed upon  her.  Gradually,  however,  her 
eyes  grew  glazed,  her  voice  husky  and 
indistinct,  and  after  a  few  feeble  at- 
tempts at  maintaining  consciousness,  she 
dropt  into  a  stertorous  sleep. 

There  was  an  epidemic  very  general- 
ly prevalent  in  London  about  that  time, 
and  the  services  of  hospital  nurses  were 
in  great  request,  l^ir.  Burton  had  some 
ditficulty  finding  a  sister  to  attend  to 
his  Bloomsbury  patient,  and  he  was 
not  particularly  satisfied  with  the  one 
he  at  last  secured — a  dull,  heavy  wo- 
man— but  the  best  he  could  find.  It 
was  late  in  the  evening  before  this 
nurse  arrived  at  her  new  quarters, 
where  the  door  was  opened  to  her  by  a 
slatternly,  slip-shod  giri,  the  very  model 
of  a  lodging-house  servant 

^^  I  am  glad  you  are  come,"  said  this 
little  marc&oness,  after  the  nurse  had  ex- 
plained her  business;  *^for  missus  is 
tight,  and  I  am  all  alone  in  the  house 
with  her." 

"  All  alone  ?  "  repeated  the  nurse. 
"  Why,  where  is  Mrs.  Walton  ?  " 

"  Oh,  she  went  away  more  than  two 
hours  ago,  in  a  cab  which  I  fetched  for 
her.  I  had  an  awful  job  in  getting  her 
in  ;  but  I  managed  it  somehow.     I  ex- 


pected her  back  before  this;  she  said 
she  should  not  be  gone  more  than  half 
an  hour." 

"  She  will  be  in  soon,  then,  I  suppose  ?  " 
said  the  nurse  quietly.  "  I  will  go  up  to 
her  room,  if  you  will  show  me  the  way, 
and  wait  there. " 

The  next  morning,  when  Clement 
Burton  arrived  early,  he  learned  that 
Mrs.  Walton  had  gone  out,  and  had  not 
come  back  all  night  Rushing  hastily 
up  stairs,  and  throwing  open  the  door, 
he  found  the  nurse  calmly  knitting,  and 
waiting  the  return  of  her  patient  with 
stolid,  unruffled  composure. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

▲    STEP    ON   THE    GRAVEL    WALK. 

The  information  which  Clement 
Burton  had  obtained  about  George 
Heath  was,  in  the  main,  correct  The 
ex-bank-manager  had  returned  to  Eng- 
land, and  had  settled  down  in  the  little 
cottage  at  Loddonford  erst  inhabited  by 
Studley,  and  the  scene  of  Walter  Dan- 
by's  fate.  He  was  ill,  too,  as  gossips 
had  said  ;  but  his  illness  was  of  a  charac- 
ter which  they  did  not  dream  of,  and 
of  an  intensity  of  which  they  had  no 
idea.  He  kept  himself  solitary  and 
secluded,  and  allowed  himself  to  be  seen 
by  none.  Had  any  one  had  such  oppor- 
tunity, they  would  have  said  that  he  was 
mad  ;  and  they  would  not  have  been  far 
off  the  truth. 

Day  after  day  he  spent  in  the  silent, 
lonesome  cottage,  surrounded  by  the 
ghastly  garden— more  rank,  more  neglect- 
ed more  jungle-like  than  ever.  He  never 
left  it  he  never  passed  through  the  gate. 
Something  was  there  that  had  a  horri- 
ble fascination  for  him — the  pomi !  It 
was  visible  from  the  house,  or  rather 
its  outline  was  so  marked  by  a  break  in 
the  coarse  vegetation  that,  standing  at  the 
windows,  he  could  tell  exactly  where  it 
was.  He  passed  the  greater  part  of  his 
time  at  those  windows;  he  could  not 
tear  himself  away  from  them.  He 
would  stand  there  for  hours  together, 
his  teeth  set,  his  hands  tightly  dasped, 
so  that  the  nails  dug  into  the  palms, 
motionless,  and  watching— only  watch- 
ing.   Sometimes,  in  his  feverish  state. 
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hd  would  notice  that  the  birds  would 
aoddentallj  pause  in  their  flight  and 
hover  round  the  spot.  Something,  he 
thought,  must  have  attracted  their  at- 
tention ;  the  body  must  have  risen  to 
the  surface.  It  was  of  his  crime  and 
its  discovery  that  the  great  solemn 
rooks  were  telling  each  other  in  discord- 
ant cawings,  as  they  started  on  their 
homeward  flight.  It  was  bad  to  hear 
in  the  daytime,  but  it  was  worse  at 
night ;  for  the  nights  were  passed  in 
fid^l  dreams,  from  which  he  would  wake 
sweat-bedabbled  and  trembling ;  dreams 
in  which  all  the  events  of  that  fearful 
day  would  pass  in  review  before'  him  ; 
where  he  saw  the  bright,  handsome  boy 
bound  to  the  chair  helpless,  with  a  cer- 
tain knowledge  of  his  doom,  but  yet 
brave  and  defiant ;  where  he  felt  him- 
self again  staggering  towards  the  pond, 
and  once  more  saw  the  slow,  broad  rip- 
ple, like  a  sullen  smile,  spread  over  the 
^loe  of  the  stagnant  water  which  con- 
cealed the  dead.  But  there  was  a 
dream  which  was  even  worse  than  these 
— a  dream,  in  which  he  seemed  to  rec- 
ognize that  all  the  events  of  that  dread- 
ful day  were  but  themselves  the  fig- 
ment of  a  dream — to  wake  to  the  stem 
reality  of  what  was  agony  indeed. 

Strange  how  the  memory  of  the 
mnrder  of  that  handsome,  fair-haired 
boy  clung  to  and  haunted  the  murder- 
er, when  other  crimes  of  equal  magni- 
tude never  gave  him  an  uneasy  moment. 
He  had  passed  years  of  his  life  in  the 
boose,  and  from  time  to  time  had  been 
in. the  very  room  where  the  old  banker 
had  pleaded  to  him  for  his  life,  and 
died  by  his  hand ;  he  had  paid  his 
court  to  his  victim *s  niece,  by  whom 
the  dead  man's  memory  was  religiously 
cherished,  and  had  almost  succeeded  in 
Kcaring  her  for  his  wife,  without  com- 
punction and  without  remorse.  But 
these  thin<r8  never  troubled  him  one 
jot ;  while  the  death  of  Danby  was  for 
ever  before  his  eyes,  and  the  pond  and 
its  contents  exercised  over  him  a  terri- 
ble spell. 

If  he  could  have  spoken  to  any  one 
about  it — ^if  he  could  have  told  what 
be  suffered,  and  talked  of  the  fascinar 
tion  under  which  he  lay — it  would 
have  been  some  relief;  he  felt  that, 
bat  he  knew  its  impossibility.  There 
Was  bat  one  man  in  the  world  to  whom 


he  could  have  opened  his  month — ^liis 
old  associate  Studley ;  and  he  was 
dead.  Heath  knew  that ;  he  had  seen 
the  account  of  the  captain *8  accident, 
and  its  result,  in  the  newspaper,  and, 
at  first  had  experienced  a  sensation  of 
relief  to  think  that  the  one  man  who 
shared  with  him  the  knowledge  of 
the  crime  was  silenced  for  ever,  and 
there  was  no  possibility  now  of  the 
confidence  being  broken.  But  that 
feeling  soon  passed  away,  and  to  it 
succeeded  an  inexplicable  terror.  He 
would  have  given  anything  that  this 
old  accomplice  had  lived  ;  anything  to 
have  had  him  there  to  talk  to,  and  to 
consult  with,  to  rouse  him  up  and 
fortify  him,  no  matter  how  deceptively, 
to  break  into  the  hell  of  gloom  and 
silence,  in  which  his  days  and  nights 
were  passed.  It  was  not  to  be.  Stud- 
ley  was  gone,  and  he,  though  a  much 
younger  man,  would  follow  soon — he 
knew  that,  he  felt  it ;  his  nerves  were 
shattered,  his  health  was  breaking 
down,  and  the  end  was  at  hand. 

It  was  night ;  the  night  when,  in  the 
quiet  Bloomsbnry  lodging,  the  newly- 
arrived  nurse  sat  expecting  the  return 
of  her  patient.  Deep,  dead  silence,  bro- 
ken now  and  again  by  the  staggering  foot- 
step, or  the  hiccuping  song  of  some 
roisterer  rolling  homeward  from  the  tav- 
erns, reigned  over  the  village  of  Loddon- 
ford ;  deeper,  more  dead  than  anywhere 
else,  was  the  silence  in  the  jungle-like 
garden  of  the  cottage.  Sitting  at  the 
window  of  the  room  in  which  Danby 
had  met  bis  death  was  George  Heath, 
his  head  resting  on  his  hand,  his  eyes 
fixed  straight  before  him;  an  early 
moon  had  risen,  and  its  pale  wan  gleam 
was  shining  over  the  accursed  spot, 
where,  as  he  knew,  lay  the  pond.  The 
fascination  of  that  spot  for  him  seemed 
stronger  than  ever  that  night ;  he  could 
not  take  his  eyes  from  it,  but  sat,  wait- 
ing for  nothing  truly,  expecting  nothing, 
but  finding  it  impossible  to  turn  away. 
.There  were  lighted  candles  in  the  room, 
but  he  had  put  them  far  away  from 
him,  on  the  mantel-piece,  and  was 
sitting  enshrouded  in  the  gloom.  Sud- 
denly he  raised  his  head  from  his  hand 
and  bent  it  eagerly  forward.  He  was 
not  mistaken  then,  but  had  heard  the 
creak  of  the  garden-gate,  which  by 
some  mischance,  had  been  left  unlocked 
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Wliat  visitors  could  come  at  such  a 
time,  save  those  whose  advent  he  was 
always  expecting  and  guarding  against  ? 
The  sweat  stood  in  beads  upon  his 
forehead,  and  his  breath  became  short 
and  thick.  Silence!  No;  that  was 
not  a  man*8  tramp — ^the  heavy  boot  of 
a  policeman  would  awake  a  different 
sound ;  the  footfall  on  the  gravel  was 
light  and  swift,  it  came  quickly  towards 
him ;  a  female  figure  glided  across  the 
intervening  strip  of  moonlight,  and 
was  at  the  open  window,  facing  him. 

George  Heath  started  back  and 
pressed  his  hands  upon  his  eyes.  In 
bis  fevered  state  he  thought  hin^self 
the  victim  of  an  optical  delusion,  but, 
on  looking  again,  there  was  the  figure 
still.  Its  hands  he  noticed,  were  out- 
stretched in  an  imploring  attitude,  and 
one  of  them  was  enveloped  in  bandages. 
Then  a  soft  voice  said,  "  George ! " 
and  he  started,  as  though  from  the  cut 
of  a  whip,  or  the  blow  of  a  knife. 
Hard  work,  hard  living,  illness,  and 
bad  treatment  had  not  altered  that 
tone ;  it  was  as  soft  and  musical  as  it 
had  been  in  the  far-off  years  of  inno- 
cence and  honest  poverty,  and  he  rec- 
ognized it  instantly. 

"  Hush  !  "  it  said.  "  Do  you  know 
me  ?    It  is  I — Lydia." 

"  I  knew  it,"  he  muttered,  starting 
at  her  in  a  dazed  way.  "  What  do  you 
want  ? '' 

**  I  have  come  to  warn  and  save 
you,"  she  whispered ;  "  let  me  in  at 
once,  or  I  may  be  too  late.  What," 
she  continued,  after  a  moment*B  pause, 
"do  you  hesitate — do  you  doubt  me  ? 
You  ought  to  know  me  better,  George, 
than  to  think  for  a  moment  that  I  could 
sell  you.     Let  me  in  ?  " 

**  You  are  right,"  he  muttered,  "  and 
I  was  a  fool  to  think  it.  The  door  is 
on  the  right,  and  I  will  go  and  open  it. 
Keep  as  quiet  as  possible,  the  servant 
sleeps  just  overhead." 

She  came  in,  and  sank  half  exhausted 
into  a  chair.  As  she  sat  there,  with 
the  candle-light  shining  on  her,  Heath 
remembered  where  he  had  seen  her 
last — in  the  midst  of  the  crowd  coming 
out  of  the  music-hall;  but  she  looked 
very  different  now,  so  wan,  and  worn, 
and  feeble. 

"  You  have  had  an  accident,  I  see," 
he  said,  pointing  to  her  bandaged  hand, 


"  and  look  as  if  you  were  going  to  faisL 
Let  me  get  you  some  wine." 

"  No,"  she  said,  stopping  him  ;  "  not 
yet,  not  for  a  few  myM^es,  at  least. 
Hear  first  what  I  have  got  to  say.  I 
have  come  to  save  you,  I  teU  you — to 
warn  and  save  you  ! " 

"  What  from  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  What  from  ?  "  she  repeated,  with 
a  short,  forced  laugh  ;  "  from  a  Woman 
of  course.  I  heard — ^no  need  to  tell 
you  how  or  where — ^a  woman  threaten 
vengeance  on  you." 

"A  woman!  What  woman?"  he 
asked  rapidly. 

"  I  never  heard  her  real  name,"  re- 
plied Lydia ;  "  That  which  I  knew  her 
under  was,  of  course,  assumed.  She 
called  herself  your  wife  ;  but  I  knew 
that  was  a  lie,  and  I  told  her  so !  " 

"  The  devil ! "  said  Heath,  between 
his  set  teeth.  ^^  W^hat  sort  of  a  woman 
— describe  her ! " 

"Are  there  so  many  of  them  that 
you  are  puzzled  ?  "  said  Lydia,  bitterly. 
"  This  one  was  tall  and  dark,  clear-head- 
ed, and  quick  with  her  tongue.  Her 
friend  called  her  Anne — ^that  much  I 
heard." 

"  It  is  so,"  said  Heath,  with  his  head 
sinking  on  his  breast  "  Tell  me,  what 
did  she  say  ?  " 

"  Not  much  that  I  could  understand," 
replied  Lydia.  "  They  talked  between 
themselves  of  matters  which  had  gone 
before,  of  which  I  had  no  clue ;  but  I 
did  hear  this  womitti — this  Anne — say, 
when  she  found  I  was  really  your  wife, 
that  the  seal  was  taken  off  her  lips  at 
last,  and  that  she  could  now  proceed  to 
to  avenge  the  innocent  blood;" 

"  She  said  that,  did  she  ? "  said 
Heath.  "  And  you  told  her  that  she 
was  free  to  do  this  ?  " 

"  I  did,"  she  replied ;  "  but  without 
knowing  I  was  doing  any  harm.  If  it 
was  wrong,  and  you  are  angry,  you 
can  kill  me.  We  are  here  alone,  and  it 
would  not  matter  much ;  but  I  came  to 
save  you." 

"  You  are  right,"  he  said,  moodily ; 
"it  does  not  matter  niuch.  What 
you  did  was  done  in  ignorance,  and 
nothing  could  have  staved  off  the  end, 
whi(^  is  fast  approaching.  And  yon 
have  come  to  save  me — ^have  come 
through  the  night,  all  maimed,  and  sick, 
and  broken  as  you  are  ;  have  come  to 
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SAve  me,  whose  words  to  you  were 
curses,  and  whose  actions  blows.  You 
always  were  a  staunch  one,  Lydia." 

^  I  came  because  I  love  you,  Greorge," 
she  murmured,  •*  and  I  "-quickly  chang- 
ing her  tone — "  I  am  all  right.  I  got 
burnt  like  this,"  she  said,  holding  up 
her  bandaged  hand,  "  in  the  fire  at  the 
place  where  I  was  singing,  and  I  have 
bad  to  lay  up,  and  give  up  beer,  and 
wine,  and  things,  and  I  am  rather  low, 
that's  all.  I  shall  be  all  right  again  by- 
and-by,  if  I  know  you  are  safe.  What 
is  that  noise  ?  " 

^  Rain,"  he  said,  looking  out  of  the 
window  and  stretching  out  his  hand ; 
^  the  moon  has  gone,  and  the  night  is 
as  dark  as  pitch.  So  much  the  better," 
he  muttered  to  himself.  "  Low,  are 
you?"  he  said,  turning  to  her.  I 
shouldn't  wonder,  if  you  have  been  cut 
off  your  stimulants  ;  but  you  have  evi- 
dently overdone  yourself  to-night,  and 
must  take  some  wine,  or  you  wiU  die." 

**  As  I  said  before,"  said  Lydia,  "  that 
wouldn't  much  matter." 

**  Oh  yes  it  would,"  said  Heath,  look- 
ing at  her  kindly ;  "  staunch,  loyal  peo- 
ple like  you  are  not  too  common  in  the 
world.     Now  let  me  attend  to  vou." 

He  went  out  of  the  room,  but  return- 
ed quickly,  bringing  food  and  wine, 
which  he  placed  upon  the  table.  Al- 
though she  had  managed  to  keep  up  a 
tolerable  appearance,  Lydia,  in  truth, 
was  almost  exhausted,  and  she  ate  and 
drank  with  relish.  Heath  watched  her 
curiously,  walking  round  and  round  the 
table  with  his  hands  deeply  plunged  in 
his  pockets,  and  stopping  from  time  to 
time,  apparently  buried  in  thought. 

"  Was  I  right  ?  "  she  asked,  looking 
up  at  him,  as  he  started  on  his  round 
again  after  one  of  these  pauses ;  "  was  I 
right  in  coming  to  you  ?  There  was 
danger  in  that  woman's  threat,  wasn't 
there  ?  " 

"The  greatest  danger,"  he  said, 
quickly  stopping  and  looking  at  her, 
*  in  what  she  threatens  she  will  do,  and 
my  only  chance  of  avoiding  instant  ruin 
and  death,"  he  repeated,  laying  curious 
accent  on  the  word,  "  is  by  acting  on 
your  warning,  and  ilying  from  this  place 
at  onoe." 

**  Is  it  so,  then,"  said  Lydia.  "  Thank 
God  I  bad  the  sei^e  to  understand  her, 
and  Che  power  to  come.    I  wonder  what 
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the  new  nurse  is  doing  now,  and  what 
Mr.  Burton  will  say  when  he  finds  I  am 
gone.  And  you  have  yet  time  to  save 
yourself  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  "  if  I  start  at  once. 
I  have  a  few  preparations  to  make,  and 
can  get  clear  off  before  the  morning. 
But  what  of  you  ?  " 

"  What  of  me  ?  "  she  repeated ; 
nothing — ^nothing,  at  least,  that  could 
be  of  any  consequence  to  you.  I  shall 
manage  to  get  on  somehow,  to  live  in  the 
future  as  I  have  lived  in  the  past — un- 
less, indeed,"  and  then  she  hesitated, 
and  a  faint  blush  tinged  on  her  wan 
cheeks,  "  unless,  indeed,  you  would  like 
me  to  join  you  somewhere  abroad,  now 
that  you  can  no  longer  brave  it  before 
the  world." 

He  looked  up  quickly.  There  was 
a  mist  before  his  eyes  and  a  thick  knot 
in  his  throat,  as  he  muttered  to  himself, 
"  By  heavens,  she  cares  for  me  still ! " 
After  a  pause,  he  made  an  effort  to 
master  his  emotion,  and  said,  in  a  bro- 
ken tone,  "  Do  you  mean  that — do  you 
mean  to  say  that  remembering  the  way 
in  which  I  have  treated  you  ;  knowing 
me  to  be  what  I  am,  an  admitted  crim- 
inal, whose  life  is  now  only  to  be  secured 
by  flight — ^you  would  come  back  to  me  ?  " 

"  Oh  yes,"  she  replied,  quite  calmly, 
looking  straight  into  his  eyes,  "  most 
certainly  I  would.  What  do  I  care  ?  Am 
I  not  an  admitted  criminal  of  another 
sort  ?  I  have  loved  you  for  many  years, 
Greorge,  and  no  matter  what  you  are  or 
may  be,  to  be  with  you  is  my  idea  of 
happiness." 

He  took  her  unmaimed  hand  and 
pressed  it  tightly  between  his  own — 
tightly,  quietly,  and  without  any  the- 
atrical show.  "  I  believe  you,  Lydia," 
he  said.  "  I  have  heard  about  return- 
ing good  for  evil,  but  never  saw  it  prac- 
tised before.  I  ill-treated  and  deserted 
you,  and  now  you  have  saved  my  life 
at  the  risk  of  your  own.  Nothing  can 
be  more  certain  than  that  you  shall 
join  me  some  day,  my  girl.  Now  you 
must  have  some  rest,  for  I  see  you  are 
dropping  with  fatigue." 

"  Oh  no,"  she  said,  feebly.  "  I  am 
all  right — I  shall  do  well  enough." 

"  Nonsense,"  he  replied ;  "  I  insist 
upon  your  trying  to  sleep  while  I  make 
my  preparations.  I  will  rouse  you 
when  the  moment  for  farewell  arrives." 
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"  Vory  well,"  said  Lydia ;  "  under 
lliose  conditions  I  will  lie  down,  for  I 
think  a  little  sleep  would  do  me  good." 

Heath  pushed  the  sofa  to  the  wall, 
and,  going  up  stairs,  quickly  returned 
with  some  pillows  and  blankets  which 
he  threw  upon  it,  and  made  into  a  toler- 
ably comfortable  bed.  Lydia  was  al- 
ready nodding  in  her  chair  ;  but  before 
she  lay  down  Heath  insisted  on  her 
taking  another  large  glass  of  wine, 
which  he  had  poured  out  for  her.  As 
soon  as  she  had  swallowed  it,  she  fell 
back  upon  the  sofa,  and  in  a  few  mo- 
ments was  thoroughly  unconscious. 

George  Heath  seated  himself  on  the 
low  chair  by  the  side  of  the  couch,  and 
remained  for  some  minutes  staring  at 
its  occupant  with  a  strange,  unflinching 
gaze.  As  he  looked  at  her,  the  .  inter- 
vening years  seemed  to  roll  away  like 
a  mist,  and  he  wa»  once  more  the 
young  clerk  with  his  eighty  pounds  a 
year,  and  she  the  milliner*s  apprentice, 
with  her  pretty  face,  and  trim  figure, 
and  irrepressible  love  of  dancing.  He 
had  scarcely  thought  of  that  time  since, 
but  he  remembered  it  all  now — the  gar- 
dons  and  the  supper  taverns  which  they 
frequented,  the  cheap  amusements  they 
patronized,  the  zest  in  which  they  en- 
joyed everything  they  did.  It  was  cu- 
rious, he  thought,  that  these  scenes  should 
have  tocurred  to  him  just  about  when 
the  curtain  was  about  to  fall.  Strange, 
too,  that  she,  who  had  partaken  of  the 
pleasures  of  his  life,  should  be  present 
at  that  critical  period  ;  and  that  he 
should  owe  to  her,  whom  he  had  treated 
worse  than  any  one  else  on  earth,  the 
opportunity  of  escape  from  his  impend- 
ing doom.  He  was  glad  she  had  come, 
he  thought,  as  it  gave  him  an  oppor- 
tunity of  proving,  in  one  way,  at  least, 
that  he  appreciated  her  devotion. 

He  rose  as  this  thought  crossed  his 
mind,  and  going  to  an  old  bureau  which 
stood  in  the  corner  of  the  room,  opened 
to  with  a  key  which  was  on  his  bunch, 
and  took  out  a  compact  roll  of  bank 
notes,  amounting  in  value  to  several 
hundred  pounds.  With  this  packet  in 
his  hand  he  approached  the  couch,  and 
bending  over  the  prostrate  figure,  as- 
certained beyond  doubt  that  Lydia  was 
sound  asleep.  Convinced  of  this,  he 
opened  the  front  of  her  dress,  and,  pla- 
cing the  roll  of  bank-notes  mside,  se- 


cured it  with  a  pin,  and  fastened  the 
dress  again.  Lydia  remained  motioa 
less ;  and  so  heavy  was  the  combined 
state  of  sleep  and  stupor  into  which  she 
had  fallen,  that  she  never  felt  the  touch 
of  George  Heath's  cold  lips,  as  he  press- 
ed them  on  her  forehead.  As  he  raised 
himself  his  eyes  were  wet;  but  he 
brushed  the  tears  hastily  away,  and 
striding  to  the  window,  opened  it  soft- 
ly. I'he  rain  had  ceased,  the  dawn 
was  faintly  breaking;  and  the  fresh 
morning  air  blowing  in,  caused  the  gut- 
tering candles  to  leap  fitfully  in  their 
expiring  agony.  Heath  turned  round 
and  extinguished  them,  cast  one  more 
lingering  look  at  the  unconscious  figure 
on  the  sofa,  then,  bare-headed,  stepped 
out  from  the  low  window-sill,  beneath 
which  Anne  Studley  had  fallen  down 
insensible,  and  walked  away  into  the 
dim  morning,  the  first  twitter  of  the 
waking  birds  breaking  the  silence  as  his 
foot  fell  upon  the  gravel  path. 

Late  that  af tei*noon,  Banks's  fly  drew 
up  at  the  garden-gate  of  Pond  Cottage. 
The  old  horse,  who  had  not  got  at  such 
a  pace  since  the  last  race-meeting, 
shook  his  smoking  sides,  and  tucked  hia 
trembling  legs  more  than  ever  under  him 
while  the  driver  touched  his  hat  to  his 
fare,  and  requested  something  extra  for 
himself  on  the  strength  of  the  speed  on 
which  he  had  driven.  Clement  Burton 
the  gentleman  appealed  to,  was  in  no 
humor  to  dispute  any  price  which  might 
have  been  asked,  so,  flinging  the  man  a 
coin,  he  jumped  out  of  the  vehicle,  and 
tore  at  the  garden  bell.  A  coiintry 
wench,  with  a  round  red  face,  on  which 
was  a  general  expression  of  astonish- 
ment, opened  the  gate,  and  from  her 
Clement  Burton  speedily  learned  that  a 
strange  lady,  ^'  all  out  of  sorts  like," 
with  one  of  her  arms  tied  up  in  band- 
ages, was  in  the  cottage  at  that  moment, 
though  how  or  when  she  arrived  was 
more  than  the  girl  could  say.  *^All  I  know 
is,  sir,"  she  said,  ^  that  there  she  be, 
dozing  off  now  and  then,  then  waking 
up  sudden  and  staring  straight  before 
her,  until  it  seems  impossible  for  her  to 
keep  her  eyes  open  any  longer,  and 
then  off  she  goes  again." 

"  Is  your  master  with  her  ?  "  asked 
Clement  hurriedly. 

"No,  sir,  that's  just  the  worst  of  It," 
said  the  girl ;  '^  master  bain't  nowhere 
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to  be  found.  I  have  been  here  with 
him  ever  since  he  came  back  from  fur- 
ren  parts,  and  he  never  moved  out 
since ;  but  now  he's  gone  out  some- 
where, and  all  I  can  get  out  of  this 
strange  woman  that  I  found  in  the  place 
this  morning  is,  that  he  has  gone  away. 
Come  in  and  see  her  yourself,  sir. 
Lord  love  yer,  I  am  twittered  out  of 
my  wits,  being  left  with  her  all  alone." 
Then  Clement  Burton  followed  the 
girl  into  the  house,  and  there,  half  re- 
clining on  the  couch  from  which  she 
had  attempted  to  rise,  he  found  Lydia. 
An  examination  of  Uie  pupils  of  her 
eyes  and  her  tongue  showed  the  surgeon 
at  once,  that  she  had  been  drugged. 
Indeed,  she  failed  to  recognize  him,  and, 
in  reply  to  all  his  questions,  gave  but 
one  answer,  that  <*  Mr.  Heath  was  gone 
away."  Between  long  lapses  of  silence 
and  stupor  she  uttered  those  words,  but 
would  make  no  other  avowal.  Clement 
Burton  recognized  at  once  the  fact,  that 
Lydia  had  comprehended  sufficiently  of 
what  had  been  said  by  Anne  to  undei^ 
stand  that  Heath  was  in  danger ;  that 
she  had  fled  to  warn  him;  and  that, 
profiting  by  her  readiness,  he  had  es- 
caped. A  hasty  glance  round  the 
house,  however,  made  it  evident  that 
Heath  had  taken  nothing  with  him ; 
and  Mr.  Burton  was  debating  within 
himself  the  possibility  of  the  criminal's 
return,  as  soon  as  he  imagined  the 
storm  had  blown  over,  when  the  village 
constable,  whom  he  had  called  in  to  as- 
sist him  in  his  search,  reported  that, 
on  examination  of  the  garden,  he  had 
found  footmarks  in  the  soft  earth  on 
the  margin  of  the  pond.  A  sudden 
light  broke  out  upon  Clement  Burton's 
brain.  The  idea  that  Heath  would 
have  committed  self-destruction  had 
never  before  occurred  to  him,  and,  even 
now,  such  a  step  could  only  be  account- 
ed for  by  the  supposition  that  in  his  re- 
cent illness  his  mind  had  become  un- 
hinged. There  was,  however,  but  one 
thing  to  do.  The  hue  and  cry  was 
raised  throughout  the  village,  the  ser- 
vices of  some  of  the  fishermen  were  se- 
cured, and  the  pond  was  thoroughly 
dragged.  The  men  worked  with  a 
will,  and  before  the  shades  of  evening 
fell  they  had  found,  not  merely  the  body 
of  George  Heath,  but  the  ghastly  remains 
of  Walter  Danby  1 


CHAPTER  XXX 

THB    LAST    SACRIFICE. 

There  is  little  need  to  tell  that  Anno 
Studley,  when  she  gave  up  the  charge 
of  the  poor  maimed  woman,  whose  reve- 
lation had  made  such  a  difference  in  her 
life,  at  the  same  time  abandoned  her 
assumed  name  of  Graynor,  and  took  up 
her  abode  at  the  Hermitage  with  Grace 
Middleham,  ^  to  remain  there  for  ]ife," 
Grace  said,  as  she  welcomed  her  long- 
lost  friend  ;  but  Anne  smiled  quietly, 
and  shook  her  head.  She  said  nothing, 
but  she  had  her  own  notions  that  an  al- 
teration in  the  domestic  affairs  might 
possibly  be  made  soon,  when  a  re- 
arrangement of  the  household  would  be 
necessary. 

And  before  she  had  been  an  inmate 
of  the  Hermitage  for  a  month,  that 
which  had  been  a  shrewd  suspicion 
grew  to  be  an  undoubted  certainty. 
Anne  Studley  saw  that  the  measure  of 
her  sorrow  was  not  yet  full,  and  that 
there  was  still  another  sacrifice  which 
it  was  necessary  for  her  to  make. 
When  in  the  depth  of  her  despair,  she 
had  abandoned  the  quiet  family  in  the 
little  German  town,  where,  up  to  that 
time,  what  had  been  the  most  peaceful, 
if  not  the  happiest  portion  of  her  ex- 
istence, had  been  passed  ;  and  arriving 
solitary  and  frien^ess  in  London,  had 
determined  upon  pursuing  the  avoca- 
tion of  a  hospital  nurse,  as  the  one 
which,  by  entirely  engrossing  her  time, 
would  give  her  no  scope  for  reflection 
or  recollection,  she  found  she  had  mis- 
calculated her  powers  of  endurance, 
and  but  for  one  circumstance  would 
have  retired  from  her  newly-elected  oc- 
cupation in  disgust.  The  chance  meet- 
ing with  Clement  Burton,  brought 
about  in  the  mutual  discharge  of  their 
professional  duties,  induced  her  to  per- 
severe in  her  original  idea.  The  intelli- 
gent young  surgeon  not  merely  recog- 
nized that  Anne's  clear  head  and  prac- 
tical sense  would  be  of  great  value  in 
the  calling  she  had  chosen,  but, 
reading  between  the  lines,  he  was  en- 
abled to  perceive  the  necessity  for  her 
immersion  in  some  daily  routine  which 
should  prevent  her  thoughts  from  dwell- 
ing on  her  past  career.  With  much  gentle 
skill    and  judgment,  and  without  the 
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least  appearance  of  busying  himself 
with  her  affairs,  he  contrived  to  let  her 
see  the  importance  he  attached  to  her 
assistance,  and  gradually  won  her 
to  regard  her  duties  with  interest. 
That  interest  was  not  limited  to  her 
occupation,  but  extended  to  him  who 
had  been  the  means  of  procuring  it  for 
her.  Meeting  daily  as  they  did,  Anne 
had  every  opportunity  of  observing 
Clement  Burton's  noble  qualities — his 
kindness  of  heart,  his  patience,  his  de- 
votion to  the  humblest  of  those  who 
were  brought  under  his  care.  It  had 
never  previously  been  her  lot  to  meet 
with  such  a  man,  and  it  was  not  difficult 
to  guess  the  result.  Her  early  apprecia- 
tion of  his  goodness  deepened  by  de- 
grees into  a  stronger  feeling,  and  long 
before,  at  his  suggestion,  she  had  gone 
in  attendance  on  Lydia  Walton,  she 
knew  that  her  heart,  which  had  refused 
to  listen  to  the  honest  pleadings  of 
Franz  Eckhardt,  and  had  never  before 
been  touched,  was  hers  no  longer.  She 
loved  Clement  Burton  with  a  silent, 
deep,  but  entirely  hopeless  love ;  hope- 
less, not  merely  on  account  of  the  bar- 
rier erected  between  them  by  her  pre- 
vious marriage,  but  from  the  fact,  which 
she  did  not  attempt  to  disguise  from 
herself,  that  of  her  passion  there  was,  on 
Clement's  part,  no  return.  He  apprecia- 
ted her,  respected  her,  liked  her — she 
knew  that ;  no  brother  could  have  treat- 
ed her,  with  greater  regard  ;  but  the  feel- 
ings by  which  he  was  actuated  were 
plainly  different  to  hers,  and  never 
could  become  the  same. 

She  acknowledged  all  this  before  she 
knew  of  Clement's  acquaintance  with 
Grace  Middleham ;  but  from  the  time 
that  she  first  saw  them  together  she 
knew  that  whatever  little  remnant  of 
hope  had  remained  concealed  in  her 
bosom  must  be  given  up,  and  that  her 
fate  was  iixed.  The  barrier  of  her  mar- 
riage had  been  broken  down  by  Lydia 
Walton's  disclosure,  but  one  quite  as 
impassable  rearw  Itself  in  the  vacant 
place.  Her  clear  eyes  saw  in  an  instant 
that  Clement  loved  Grace,  and  that  his 
love  was  returned,  and  a  very  little 
study  of  the  case  showed  her  exactly 
how  matters  stood  between  them ;  her 
lengthened  intercourse  with  the  young 
man  had  given  her  a  keen  insight  into 
Ills  character.     He  had  often   talked 


freely  with  her  of  himself  and  his  af- 
fairs ;  she  knew  his  firm  sense  of  hon- 
or, and  was  certain  that  he  had  never 
so  much  as  hinted  to  Grace  the  state  of 
his  feelings  towards  her.  Had  the 
woman  he  loved  been  in  a  different  po- 
sition, it  was  probable,  Anne  though t» 
that  Clement  would  long  since  have 
asked  her  to  share  his  lot ;  but  the  fact 
that  Grace  was  an  heiress  had  kept  him 
silent.  He  was  in  a  good  practise  and 
position  now,  and  could  well  afford  to 
maintain  a  wife  out  of  his  professional 
earnings ;  but  he  was  a  proud  man,  and 
keenly  sensitive,  and  would  shrink  from 
the  idea  that  even  the  merest  gossip  of 
the  world  should  accuse  him  of  having 
paid  court  to  the  heiress  from  interest- 
ed motives. 

All  that  Anne  surmised  was  true ; 
true  now  to  a  greater  extent  than  she 
suspected.     The  regard  which  Clement 

Burton   felt  for   Miss  Middleham   on 

* 

their  first  acquaintance  had  grown  with 
their  daily  intercourse,  and  had  at  last 
attained  such  proportions  as  rendered 
it  necessary  for  him  to  take  some  deci- 
sive step.  What  that  step  should  be, 
required  in  his  mind  but  short  consid- 
eration. 

The  feelings  with  which  Anne  had 
accredited  him  existed  even  more  vivid- 
ly than  she  had  imaghied,  and  though 
he  would  haVe  given  all  that  he  pos- 
sessed to  call  Grace  his  wife,  he  feared 
to  declare  himself  to  her,  lest  his  mo- 
tives should  be  misunderstood.  In  the 
course  of  his  experience  he  had  fre- 
quently heard  stories  of  doctors  pervert- 
ing the  confidence  which  had  been  placed 
in  them  {>rofessionally  to  their  own 
private  ends,  and  the  mere  idea,  that 
such  an  accusation  should  be  brought 
against  him,  filled  him  witli  horror  and 
dismay.  Better  trample  out  the  fire 
which  was  consuming  him  and  go  away, 
leaving  no  sign.  It  was  time  the  pres- 
ent condition  of  affairs  should  cease  ;  and 
he  set  himself  to  work  to  bring  about 
the  end. 

When  Mr.  Burton's  mind  was  once 
made  up,  he  was  prompt  in  action,  and 
three  days  after  his  determination  he 
presented  himself  at  the  Hermitage. 
The  friends  were  in  the  drawing-room 
— Miss  Middleham  at  work,  while  Anne 
was  reading  to  her.  After  the  ordinary 
commonplaces,  Clement  said,  in  as  gi^j 
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a  tone  as  he  could  assume,  '*  I  have 
come  to  make  a  little  revelation,  which, 
I  think*  will  surprise,  and  which  I  am 
seliish  enough  to  hope  may  grieve  you." 

Both  the  girls  looked  up  instantly  ; 
Grace  in  aatouishment,  Anne  with  an 
odd  prescience  of  what  was  coming. 

Anne  was  the  first  to  speak.  "  Some- 
thing which  will  grieve  us  ? "  she  re- 
peated. 

''  I  hope  80,"  said  Clement  ''  Odd 
though  it  may  sound,  I  hope  that  the 
interest  you  both  take  in  me  is  sufficient 
lor  you  to  be  sorry  to  hear  that  I  am 
going  to  leave  you." 

The  usual  color  fied  from  Grace's 
cheeks  as  she  said,  ^^  To  leave  us,  Mr. 
Burton;  you  don't  mean  for  long,  I 
suppose  ?  " 

*•  For  long  ?  Certainly,"  he  replied ; 
"  possibly  for  life." 

Anne  was  silent ;  but  Grace  said,  in 
a  faint  low  tone,  ^^What  can  you 
mean  ?     Surely  this  is  very  sudden  ?  " 

''The  decision  is  sudden,"  Clement 
said,  '^  though  I  have  had  the  idea  for 
some  time  in  my  mind.  The  fact  is, 
tltat  I  find  this  kind  of  work  telling 
upon  me,  and  I  have  long  been  desirous 
for  a  change.  I  think  I  explained  to 
Toa,  Miss  Middleham,  that  my  own 
mcLination  did  not  lead  me  to  my  pro- 
fession, and  that  I  only  took  to  it  from 
necessity.  I  have  nothing  to  complain 
of  my  success  in  it,  and  it  has  made  me 
many  kind  friends ;  but  I  rather  pine 
for  h^edom,  and  now  there  is  a  chance 
of  obtaining  it." 

A  dead  silence  ensued,  to  break  which 
Anne  said,  "  You  are  not  going  then  to 
pursue  vour  profession  abroad,  Mr.  Bur- 
ton?"' 

"  No,"  he  said,  as  though  suddenly 
recalling  himself  from  a  dream.  **  The 
fact  is,  that  a  patient  of  mine,  and  a 
kind  friend  as  well,  has  received  the 
appointment  as  governor  to  one  of  the 
West  India  islands.  He  takes  me  out 
with  him  as  his  secretary,  and  promises 
roe  that  my  work  shall  be  nominal,  and 
that  I  shall  have  plenty  of  time  for 
any  literary  or  scientific  pursuits  which 
I  may  choose  to  indulge  in." 

Still  Grace  was  silent ;  but  Anne 
said,  in  a  hard  voice,  ^'  The  temptation 
is  a  great  one — ^when  do  you  go  ?  " 

^*My  friend  thinks  of  sailing  in 
about  ten  days'  time,  but  nothing  is  as 


yet  decided  He  only  made  me  the 
offer  last  night,  and  you  are  the  first 
to  whom  I  have  communicated  it." 

"  We  ought  to  be  greatly  obliged  to 
Mr.  Burton  for  his  selection  of  us  to 
share  his  confidence,  ought  we  not, 
Grace  ?  "  said  Anne.  "  Come,  dear, 
you  have  promised  me  a  drive  to  Rich- 
mond this  morning,  and  the  best  of  the 
sunshine  will  be  lost  if  we  delay."  Then 
Grace,  managing  to  regain  her  self- 
possession,  said  a  few  words,  and  Mr. 
Burton  took  his  leave. 

That  was  a  silent  drive  to  Richmond, 
for  each  of  the  ladies  was  too  much  im- 
mersed in  her  own  thoughts  to  speak. 
The  shock  which  Aliss  Middleham  had 
received  at  the  announcement  of  Clem- 
ent Burton's  intended  departure,  and 
the  consequent  alteration  in  her  whole 
life ;  the  loss  of  something  which  she 
looked  forward  to  from  day  to  day,  the 
breaking  up  of  that  delightful  commun- 
ing which  she  regarded  as  the  principal 
solace  of  her  life,  had  been  almost  too 
much  for  her.  Whatever  dreams  she 
had  indulged  in  seemed  now  to  be  hope- 
lessly shattered.  He  could  never  have 
cared  for  her,  or  he  would  not  have  al- 
lowed himself  to  be  carried  away  on  so 
comparatively  slight  a  pretext.  All 
the  kindness  and  attention,  then,  which 
he  had  paid  her,  had  been  prompted  by 
friendship — ^nothing  more ;  and,  impu- 
ting no  blame  to  him,  Grace  owned  she 
had  cruelly  deceived  herself.  From 
every  one,  even  from  Anne,  she  tried 
to  hide  any  expression  of  her  feelings, 
but  this  was  beyond  her  control ;  and 
as  she  lay  back  in  the  carriage,  recall- 
ing the  pleasures  of  the  past,  and  mourn- 
ing' over  the  fiight  of  the  happiness 
which  she  had  anticipated  in  the  future, 
tears  of  disappointment,  scarcely  hidden 
by  her  veil,  rolled  down  her  cheeks. 

Her  companion  was  equally  silent, 
equally  preoccupied,  and  if  her  eyes 
were  dry,  her  mind,  at  least,  was  as 
much  disturbed.  The  story  which  she 
had  heard  Clement  Burton  tell  that 
morning,  and  the  scene  which  she  had 
witnessed,  were,  to  her,  ample  confirma- 
tion of  what  she  had  long  suspected. 
She  now  was  certain  that  the  young 
surgeon  had  found  himself  unable  any 
longer  to  go  quietly  through  the  ordi- 
nary routine  of  life  and  be  constantly  in 
the  presence  of  his  idol,  without  declar- 
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ing  himself.  To  avow  his  passion  and 
ask  her  hand  would  be,  according  to  his 
supersensitivenesB,  an  act  of  meanness 
and  disloyalty,  and  he  had,  therefore, 
sought  for  this  appointment  as  a  means 
of  escape  from  the  dilemma.  His  heart 
was  breaking  at  the  idea  of  separating 
from  Grace,  but  it  was,  in  his  opinion, 
the  voice  of  honor  which  bade  him  go, 
and  he  hesitated  not.  Nor  had  Anne 
longer  any  doubt,  if  such  had  ever 
possessed  her  mind,  that  her  friend  re- 
turned Clement  Burton's  affection.  The 
sudden  change  in  her  appearance  when 
Clement  announced  his  departure ;  her 
altered  demeanor  ever  since  ;  the  half- 
hysterical  state  in  which,  though  she 
strove  to  disguise  it,  she  then  was — all 
showed  that  she  was  passing  through 
no  ordinary  trial. 

And,  above  all,  Anne  felt  herself 
called  upon  to  make  the  crowning  sac- 
rifice of  her  life,  by  stifling  for  ever  the 
deep  attachment  she  had  silently  nour- 
ished, and  solving  the  difficulty  which 
existed  between  those  two.  It  could 
be  done,  she  thought — the  misunder- 
standing could  be  at  once  removed — ^if 
she  only  had  the  courage  to  efface  her- 
self, and  to  act  as  interpreter  between 
them.  If  Clement  could  be  persuaded 
that  Grace  was  really  attached  to  him, 
and  that  in  demanding  her  hand  he 
would  be  behaving  honorably,  his  mo- 
tive being  beyond  question,  he  would 
only  too  gladly  obey  the  suggestion. 
As  for  Grace,  to  bring  her  lover  to  her 
feet  would  be  recalling  her  to  life. 

Here  was  a  way,  then,  Anne  thought, 
of  repaying  all  the  friendship  which  she 
had  received  at  Grace's  hands;  and 
when  she  remembered  the  devotion 
existent  from  their  schooldays,  and, 
even  at  that  present  moment,  manifest 
in  each  of  Grace's  words  and  acts  to- 
wards her,  she  felt  that,  though  her  own 
immolation  was  a  part  of  the  scheme, 
she  could  yield  herself  up  without  a 
murmur. 

That  night  Anne  Studley  wrote  to 
Mr.  Burton  a  note,  requesting  him  to 
call  and  see  her  the  next  morning,  as 
she  wished  particularly  to  consult  him. 
He  was  not  to  mention  having  received 
the  note,  and,  if  he  saw  Miss  Middle- 
ham,  was  to  make  it  appear  to  her  that 
his  visit  was  an  ordinary  one.  Just 
before  the  time  when  she  expected  the 


young  surgeon,  Anne  Stadley  took 
Grace  with  her  into  the  morning-room, 
out  of  which,  through  heavy  velvet  po>r- 
tieres,  opened  a  pretty  little  conser- 
vatory filled  with  exotics,  and  with  a 
fountain  plashing  in  its  midst.  As  they 
were  sitting  idly  talking,  the  conversa- 
tion being  mostly  carried  on  by  Anne 
— ^for  Grace  was  meditative  and  preoc- 
cupied— Mr.  Burton  was  announced. 

'*  Stay,  Jennings,"  said  Anne  to  the 
servant,  quickly  '^one  minute  before 
you  let  him  in.  Grace,  dear,  I  have 
a  particular  desire  you  should  not  see 
Mr.  Burton  this  morning ;  at  all  events, 
until  I  have  spoken  to  him  upon  some 
very  important  business  of  my  own." 

The  blush  was  on  Grace's  face  in  an 
instant.  ^^  What  can  I  do  ? "  she 
said. 

"  If  I  go  out  I  shall  meet  him  in  the 
hall." 

"  Step  into  the  conservatory, "  said 
Anne  ;  ^'  you  can  pass  through  and  go 
out  by  the  other  door.  Now,  Jennings, 
show  Mr.  Burton  in." 

But  when  Grace  tried  the  outer  door 
of  the  conservatory,  she  found  it  locked 
on  the  outside,  and  as  Mr.  Burton  was 
already  in  the  room,  she  was  compelled 
to  remain  in  hiding. 

"  You  see  I  have  obeyed  your  com- 
mands, Miss  Studley,"  was  Clement's 
salutation,  <'  and  I  am  here." 

"  It  was  very  good  of  you  to  come," 
said  Anne,  quietly ;  ^  but  I  think, 
before  our  interview  is  ended,  you  will 
see  the  necessity  for  my  somewhat  ap- 
parently brusque  summons.  You  used 
to  say,"  she  added,  with  a  slight  color 
rising,  but  fading  as  suddenly  as  it 
came,  "  in  the  old  days,  when  I  was 
Mrs.  Gaynor — you  used  to  say  that  one 
of  my  chief  merits  was  frankness." 

**I  never  knew  you  to  be  otherwise 
than  thoroughly  frank  and  thoroughly 
trustwoTthy,"  he  said. 

"And  you  will  find,  I  hope,  that 
those  qualities  have  not  deserted  me* 
In  all  I  am  going  to  say  to  you 
now  I  shall  be  thoroughly  frank — too 
frank  for  politeness,  perhaps,  but  not 
for  truth ;  certainly  not  too  frank,  con- 
sidering how  very  nearly  the  happiness 
of  one  so  dear  to  me  is  concerned." 

He  started,  and  looked  at  her  keenly. 
"  I  am  afraid  I  do  not  comprehend  you, 
Miss  Studley,"  he  said. 
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''I  think  jon  do,"  she  replied, 
qiiietly ;  "  or,  at  all  events,  have  some 
glimmering  of  what  I  mean.  Mr.  Bur- 
ton, you  love  mjr  friend,  Grace  Mid- 
dleham!" 

He  started,  and  cried,  in  an  excited 
tone,  "What  makes  jou  think  that ! " 

"  My  own  observation ;  my  own  in- 
tuitive knowledge,"  she  said. 

"  I  am  not  answerable  for  your  own 
observaUon,  nor  for  your  intuitive 
knowledge.  Miss  Studley.  I  can  only 
say  that  such  knowledge  could  never 
have  been  derived  from  anything  which 
I  have  ever  said— or  done." 

"  You  may  have  your  words  and  ac- 
tions under  command,  Mr.  Burton," 
she  replied,  "  and  yet  involuntarily  have 
eivcQ  me  reason  to  suspect  what  I  have 
just  averred.  You  love  Grace  Middle- 
hsm,  I  repeat  I  " 

"  And  what  if  I  do  ?  "  he  cried,  sud- 
denly. "  It  is  not  a  confession  which  I 
shonld  have  voluntarily  made  ;  and  yet, 
inexplicable  as  my  hesitation  may  seem 
to  you,  it  is  one  in  which  I  glory. " 

**  And  yet,  for  the  sake  of  improving 
your  position,  you  would  readily  for- 
sake her  ?  " 

''For  the  sake  of  improving  my  posi- 
tion ! "  he  cried. 

"  Is  it  not  so  ?  "  said  Anne,  scornful- 
ly **  You  pretend  to  yourself  that  you 
love  tins  girl,  and  yet,  when  the  oppoi^ 
tonity  offers  for  you  to  get  rid  of  the 
profession  which  you  never  Hked,  and 
of  which  you  are  thoroughly  wearied — 
when  you  see  a  chance  of  easily  obtain- 
ing chauge  of  scene,  and  of  leading  a 
more  congenial  life,  yoii  do  not  hesitate 
to  accept  it  and  to  throw  your  fine  feel- 
ings to  the  winds." 

**  You  scarcely  know  what  you  are 
saying,  Miss  Studley, "  said  Clement, 
quietly. 

"  Do  I  not  ?  "  said  Anne  ;  "  I  think 
I  do.  I  think  any  one  befor^whom 
the  circumstances  were  brought  would 
not  hesitate  to  decide  with  me  that, 
however  much  you  may  imagine  your- 
self to  be  in  love,  in  the  course  which 
you  propose  to  take  you  are  selfishly 
preferring  your  own  ease  and  comfort, 
and  the  improvement  of  your  position, 
to  the  love  which  you  profess  to  feel." 
Clement  Burton  rose  from  his  chair 
and  stood  before  her,  hat  in  hand. 
"You  told  me  that  you  would  be  frank. 


Miss  Studley,  and  I  expected  plain 
speaking  from  you  ;  but  I  was,  I  con- 
fess, but  little  prepared  for  the  turn 
which  your  observations  have  taken. 
This  is  the  first,  and  it  must  be  the  last, 
time  on  which  this  subject  shall  ever 
be  mentioned  between  us.  My  frank- 
ness, therefore,  shall  be  as  great  as  your 
own,  and  I  hope  it  will  have  the  effect 
of  leaving  a  different  impression  on  your 
You  have  guessed  rightly  that  I  love 
Miss  Middleham,  but  how  deeply  I  love 
her  you  will  never  know.  For  that 
love  I  am  prepared — ^nay,  I  am  about 
to  sacrifice  what  is  to  me  the  whole 
pleasure  of  existence — being  with  her, 
the  seeing  and  hearing  her,  the  breath- 
ing the  air  she  breathes,  the  knowledge 
that  this  delight  is  to  be  renewed  from 
day  to  day — ^for  that  love  I  am  giving 
up  the  practice,  to  secure  which  I  have 
toiled  early  and  late,  and  the  prospects 
which  are  opening  before  me ;  and  I  do 
this,  I  keep  silence  before  her,  and  leave 
her  presence  for  ever  without  having 
breathed  one  word  of  my  hopes,  because 
I  will  not  have  it  said  that  L  the  poor 
surgeon,  made  use  of  my  professional 
opportunities  to  gain  the  confidence  of 
the  wealthy  heiress  for  my  own  purposes. 
If  Miss  Middleham  had  herself  been 
poor,  I  should,  months  ago,  have  put  to 
her  the  question  "with  which  my  heart 
had  been  so  long  troubled,  and  asked 
her  to  become  my  wife." 

He  spoke  with  trembling  lips  and 
pallid  cheeks.  When  he  had  come  to 
an  end  he  made  a  bow,  and  was  turning 
away,  but  Anne  caught  him  by  the 
arm. 

"  Don't  you  think  it  fair  ?  "  she  sdd, 
"  that  Miss  Middleham  should  know 
the  state  of  your  feelings — should  have 
an  opportunity  of  answering  that  ques- 
tion ?  " 

"  She  shall  never  have  it  from  me," 
said  Clement,  with  a  sigh. 

''  But  suppose  she  has  had  it  already," 
said  Anne,  drawing  aside  the  curtain, 
and  pointing  to  where  Grace  stood,  her 
blushing  face  covered  with  her  handa. 
^*  Suppose  I  have  given  her  the  chance 
of  hearing  and  answering,  don't  you 
think  it  will  be  worth  while  to  get  her 
reply  from  her  own  lips  ?  " 

Clement  Burton  did  not  take  up  his 
appointment  as  secretary  to  the  West 
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India  governor,  but  remained  in  London 
where  you  have  perhaps  seen  him  very 
often,  for  he  is  one  of  our  most  eminent 
surgeons,  and  his  practise  is  enormous. 
His  wife,  who  is  very  pretty  and  much 
admired,  wants  him  to  retire,  but  he 
seems  to  be  too  much  interested  in  his 
work.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Burton  are  the 
active  and  generous  patrons  of  a  pros- 


perous institution  for  training  hospital 
nurses,  at  the  head  of  which  is  Anne 
Studley,  who  devotes  all  her  time  to  the 
institution.  She  lives  in  the  house,  and 
personally  superintends  an  imbecile 
woman  with  a  useless  right  arm,  who 
sings  very  sweetly,  and  is  happy  in 
her  mindless  way,  looking  to  Anne  for 
everything,  as  a  dog  looks  to  its  master. 
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TECE    STORY   OF   SIBYLLE. 


PART  I. 


THB  FEBIAa 


A  BEAUTIFUL  day  in  the  month 
of  Angost  was  drawing  to  its 
dose.  From  the  bells  of  the  small, 
bat  solidly  built  church  of  Farias, 
which  stands  on  the  summit  of  a 
steep  cliff,  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
the  Korman  peninsula,  rang  out  a 
peal  of  meriy  sound.  From  the  open 
doors  a  number  of  peasants,  dressed 
in  tiieir  Sunday  costumes,  were  mak- 
ing their  way  into  the  churchyard. 
They  appeared  to  hail  with  great 
satisfaction  the  sight  of  a  Norman 
nnise  in  sumptuous  apparel,  who 
had  just  presented  herself  on  the 
threshold  of  the  church  porch,  sooth- 
ing to  sleep  behind  the  wide  wings 
of  her  coif  a  child  enveloped  in  rich 
baptismal  robes.  The  crowd  opened 
a  passage  for  this  important  person- 
age^ who,  from  time  to  time,  conde- 
scended to  suspend  her  triumphal 
march  and  to  raise  the  veil  which 
covered  the  child,  so  as  to  afford  an 
occasional  glimpse  of  her  precious 
chaige  to  the  group  of  interested 
matrons  that  surrounded  her.  The 
nurse  was  followed  by  two  domes- 


tics in  black  livery,  carrying  two 
heavy  wallets,  which  attracted  the 
exclusive  attention  of  the  less  senti- 
mental portion  of  the  public.  After- 
wards, the  cur^,  stiQ  wearing  his 
stole,  came  out  of  the  church,  and 
with  an  air  of  business  said  some- 
thing to  the  domestics,  who  quickly 
went  forward,  the  crowd  hastily  fol- 
lowing. In  a  few  moments  the 
cur^,  a  stout,  middle-aged  man,  whose 
features  bore  the  impress  of  an  hon- 
est simplicity,  was  left  alone  in  the 
little  churchyard;  and  from  a  dis- 
tance could  be  heard,  mingled  with 
the  sound  of  the  waves  dashing 
against  the  shore,  the  cries  of  the 
children  on  the  borders  of  the  heathy 
scrambling  for  their  share  of  the 
customary  bounty.  At  the  same 
time  the  church-bells  ceased  to  ring 
out  their  joyous  chimes,  and  the  sim- 
ple edifice  resumed,  in  the  solitude, 
the  character  of  rigidity  and  melan- 
choly which  the  ocean  seems  to  cast 
back  upon  all  that  it  approaches. 
Behind  the  thick  woods  which  skirt 
the  horizon  on  the  side  of  the  land, 
following  the  undulations  of  the 
hills  in  a  parallel  line  with  the  shore, 
the  sun  was  sinking  in  his  glory. 
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piercing  with  thousands  of  golden 
arrows  the  dense  masses  of  the  foli- 
age ;  his  slanting  rays  still  rested  on 
the  summit  of  the  cliff  and  lit  up 
the  glittering  panes  of  the  church 
windows,  but  they  no  longer  reached 
the  sea,  the  azure  tint  of  which  was 
rapidly  assuming  a  more  sombre  hue. 

At  this  moment  the  door  of  the 
church  again  opened,  and  an  old  gen- 
tleman and  old  lady,  both  tall  of 
stature  and  with  an  air  of  distinction 
and  quiet  dignity,  slowly  descended 
the  steps  of  the  church  porch,  and 
advanced  towards  two  slabs  of  white 
marble  joined  together  on  two  graves 
close  to  each  other,  where  they 
kneeled  down,  side  by  side.  The 
cur^  also  kneeled  down  a  few  steps 
behind  them.  After  a  few  moments 
the  old  gentleman  arose,  and  touch- 
ing the  shoulder  of  the  lady,  who 
was  praying  with  her  face  concealed 
by  her  hands,  "  Come,  Louise,"  said 
he,  gently. 

She  immediately  arose  and  look- 
ing at  him,  her  eyes  filled  with  tears, 
smiled  upon  him.  He  drew  her  to- 
wards him,  and  touched  with  his 
lips  her  pure  and  pale  forehead.  The 
^ur^  approached. 

"  My  Lord  Marquis,"  said  he,  with 
a  sort  of  hesitating  timidity, "  He  who 
gave  has  taken  away :  shall  we  not 
say, '  blessed  be  his  name '  ? " 

The  old  man  sighed,  fixed  his  eye 
for  a  moment  upon  the  sea,  then  upon 
the  sky,  and,  taking  off  his  hat,  an- 
swered, "Yes,  sir;  'blessed  be  his 
name.' " 

He  then  took  the  arm  of  the  lady, 
and  they  left  the  graveyard  together. 


Half  an  hour  later,  as  night 
closing  in,  a  carriage,  rolling  almost 
noiselessly  over  the  damp  ground  of 
a  long,  gloomy  avenue,  brought  back 
to  the  castle  of  Farias  all  now  left  of 
the  ancient  family  of  this  name,  the 
two  grandparents,  whom  we  have 
seen  bending  over  two  graves,  and 
the  blue-eyed  orphan  child,  who  had 
just  received  in  baptism  the  name 
of  Sibylle  Anne,  handed  down  in  the 
family  for  many  generations. 

It  was  now  a  little  more  than  a 
year  since  the  Marquis  and  Mar- 
chioness of  Fdrias  had  lost  success- 
ively, within  an  interval  of  a  few 
days,  their  daughter-in-law,  Julie  de 
Yeignes,  an  angelic  creature,  who  had 
lived  with  them  only  long  enough 
to  make  herself  adored  and  wept 
over,  and  their  only  son.  Christian, 
Count  of  Farias,  a  young  man  of  a 
grave,  sweet,  and  tender  nature,  alto- 
gether crushed  by  the  terrible  blow 
which  had  befallen  him.  In  these 
days  of  weak  faith  and  unhealthy 
sensibility,  many,  struck  down  by 
misfortunes  such  as  these,  would  lose 
courage  and  give  way  to  despair. 
Not  so  the  Marquis  and  Marchioness 
of  Ferias;  for  although  both  of  a 
nature  in  which  tenderness  almost 
reached  the  point  of  weakness,  and 
although  they  felt  to  its  fullest  ex- 
tent the  agony  of  their  irreparable 
loss,  still  they  were  sustained  by  re- 
ligious faith,  by  the  support  of  their 
mutual  affection,  and,  lastly,  by  the 
sentiment  of  the  duty  which  remained 
to  them  to  fulfil  towards  the  infant 
child,  almost  the  offspring  of  the 
tomb. 
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THE  BEAUMESNIL  FAHILT. 

A  oouimtT  neighbor,  called  Mme. 
de     Beomnesnil,     had     found,    is 
die   catastrophe    which   had    over- 
whehned    the    house  of   Farias,    a 
fortunate  opportunity  for  exercising 
the  talents  she  beUeved  herself  to 
possess  for  playing  the  part  of  con- 
soler, and  for  ponring  out  the  treas- 
ures of  charity  natxire  had  laid  up 
in  her  heart.     For  a  person  filled, 
liln  this  lady,  with  a  spirit  of  devo- 
tion to  others,  a  birth  and  two  deaths 
soooeeding  each  other  in  so  short  a 
period  as  a  fortnight  were  circum- 
stances of   rich  and   rare  interest 
Shortly  after  the  young  Countess  was 
taken  ill,  this  provident  matron  has- 
tened to  the  castle  of  Farias,  with  her 
pockets  filled  with  various  remedies 
and  elixirs.     Entirely  in  her  element, 
die  had,  during  this  fatal  fortnight, 
never  ceased  advising  and  consoling, 
chattering  and  fluttering  about  like 
a  sea-gull  in  a  storm.    Such  demon- 
strations on  the  part  of  a  stranger 
formed  a  aii^;ular  contrast  with  the 
calm  demeanor  of  the  two  old  peo- 
ple, upon  whom  fell  the  weight  of 
these  terrible  calamities,  and  who, 
withdrawing    as  much  as    possible 
from  the  gaze  of  others,  hid  their 
grirf,  with  the  sensitive  reserve  of 
high-toned   natures.     This  position 
had    highly    disgusted     Mme.    de 
BeaumesniL     Shortly  after  her  re- 
tom  to  her  own  house,  towards  the 
oioss  of  one  of  those  rich  and  heavy 
repasts  not  uncommon  in  the  country, 
die  gave  out  her  opinions  on  this 


subject  to  her  guests  in  the  some- 
what inel^ant  style  habitual  to 
her. 

"*  Decidedly,''  said  she,  **  these  F^ 
rias  have  no  heart  I  always  sus- 
pected it  was  so ;  now  I  am  sure  of  it 
They  are  made  up  of  pride !  Beally, 
if  I  had  not  bemi  there,  it  would 
have  been  but  dry  mourning,  as  one 
may  say;  and,  indeed,  for  aU  the 
thanks  I  received,  I  might  as  well 
have  spared  my  handkerchief  and 
my  poor  eyes ;  but  either  one  has  a 
heart,  or  one  has  not  Besides,  what 
I  did  was  for  the  love  of  God,  who 
sees  and  knows  all  things,  does  he 
not,  abb^  ?  Do  drink  something,  my 
dear  abb^.  Come,  cur6,  you  must 
drink  a  glass  of  my  home-made  wine. 
Tou  cannot  reftise  me  that.  It  is 
true,  my  poor  firiend,  I  cannot  offer 
you  such  wine  as  they  have  in  the 
cellars  at  Farias.  But  what  we  have 
we  give  with  a  welcome.  That  is 
something.  Come,  another  glass.  See, 
it  is  poured  out,  you  must  take  it 
You  need  something  to  keep  you  up. 
I  saw  how  you  were  overcome  at  the 
two  ceremonies.  Your  tears  fell  like 
dew  upon  the  altar.  Apropos  of  that, 
your  idtar-cloth  is  coming  on  finely, 
and,  indeed,  it  would  have  been  fin- 
ished by  this  time,  if  it  had  not  been 
for  these  interruptions.  But  we 
must  keep  up,  you  see.  life  is  only 
a  vale  of  tears,  you  know.  Besides, 
why  should  we  be  in  greater  grief 
than  the  Farias,  who  really  have 
astonished  me.  And  then,  Providence 
knows  what  is  best  That  poor  Julie 
certainly  had  some  accomplishments, 
but  she  was  a  conceited  little  Parisian, 
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who,  if  she  had  lived,  might  not, 
perhaps,  always  have  given  such  sat- 
isfaction to  her  fine  relatives,  partic- 
ularly with  a  husband  like  Christian, 
who  could  not  hold  his  own  with  a 
woman,  notwithstanding  all  his  fine 
airs.  He  was  a  good  fellow, — I  do  not 
deny  it,  —  but  proud  as  a  peacock,  a 
true  Farias  from  his  head  to  his  heels ; 
and,  as  the  blessed  Gospel  says, '  The 
haughty  shall  be  brought  low/  " 

Here  Mme.  de  Beaumesnil  mod- 
estly wiped  her  lips,  upon  which  the 
good  home-made  wine  had  left  some 
traces. 

Notwithstanding  all  this  miserable 
gossip,  Mme.  de  Beaumesnil  wa$ 
not  altogether  a  fooL  A  kind  of 
vulgar  cunning,  often  the  accompani- 
ment of  a  narrow  mind,  and  of  igno- 
ble sentiments  in  her,  was  combined 
with  a  tenacity  of  will  which  made 
her  a  good  woman  of  business.  She 
was  the  daughter  of  a  small  country 
squire,  with  a  large  family  of  children, 
and  appeared  destined,  as  she  herself 
would  have  expressed  it,  to  dress  the 
hair  of  St.  Catherine,  patron  of  the 
viigin  martyrs,  when  a  considerate 
friend  suggested  to  her  an  available 
prey  in  the  person  of  Monsieur  de 
Beaumesnil,  who  resided  in  a  neigh- 
boring canton,  a  rich  man  and  of 
good  family,  but  whose  want  of  intel- 
lect almost  amounted  to  idiocy.  She 
resolved  she  would  marry  this  fool, 
and  she  succeeded  in  carrying  out 
her  purpose.  And,  indeed,  M.  de 
Beaumesnil,  who  was  entirely  igno- 
rant of  business,  did  not  make  a  bad 
bargain  when  he  gave  his  name  to 
Mademoiselle    Desrozais.      She    set 


herself  energetically  to  woik  to 
lieve  his  property  from  some  embar* 
rassments,  and  succeeded  in  putting 
his  affairs  on  a  good  footing,  and  ixi 
keeping  them  from  that  time  forward 
in  good  order.  M.  de  Beaumesnil 
could  now  safely  resign  himself  to 
the  pleasant  state  of  somnolence 
which  usually  occupied  the  intervals 
between  his  repasts ;  when  awake, 
this  eccentric  personage  appeared  to 
consider  life  as  a  perpetual  joke, 
smiling  and  laughing  at  everything, 
with  or  without  cause.  Ordinarily, 
he  was  as  mute  as  a  fish,  excepting 
when  he  had  dreamed,  for  he  had  a 
mania  for  relating  his  dreams,  which 
was,  in  fact,  his  principal  mode  of 
entertaining  his  guests.  M.  and  Mme. 
de  Beaumesnil  had  no  children,  and 
this  circumstance  was  not  especially 
afflicting  to  humanity  in  general, 
but  it  was  a  most  fortunate  one  for 
the  relatives  of  the  lady ;  one  of  her 
brothers,  Theodore  Desrozais,  who 
called  himself  chevalier,  and  made 
pretensions  to  nobility,  soon  set  up 
his  household  gods  at  the  manor 
of  Beaumesnil  He  was  a  man  of 
mature  age,  with  a  large  nose  and 
small  eyes,  whose  conversation  after 
dinner  often  brought  blushes  to  the 
cheeks  of  the  ladies.  During  the 
week  he  was,  alternately,  the  terror 
and  the  admiration  of  the  servant- 
girls  of  the  vicinity,  and  on  Sundays 
he  sang  in  the  choir  of  the  church. 
Then  came  a  cousin,  Constance  Des- 
rozais, an  old  maid,  fat,  smiling,  and 
servile,  upon  whom  Mme.  de  Beau- 
mesnil imposed  a  large  share  of  the 
labors  of  the  household;  lastly,  a 
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niece,  Clotilde  Desrozais,  whose  father 
\ad,  not  long  since,  been  killed  in 
Africa;,  —  a  beautiful,  dark-complex- 
ioned child,  passionate,  capricious, 
absurdly  indulged,  and  who  aheady 
manifested  a  most  decided  charac- 
ter. 

"Tou  see,  cur^,"  remarked  Mme. 
de  Beaumesnil  to  her  pastor,  whom 
she  frequently  made  the  confidant  of 
her  ideas,  but  from  whom,  to  do  the 
good  man  justice,  she  seldom  ob- 
tained more  than  a  cold  and  con- 
strained assent,  —  "  you  see,  it  is  only 
spoiled  children  who  turn  out  well ; 
I  have  always  observed  that  What 
is  the  use  of  crossing  the  poor  little 
creatures?  They  will  have  plenty 
of  crosses  when  they  are  older,  poor 
things !  Besides,  it  would  be  a  want 
of  confidence  towards  the  good  God 
who  watches  over  them.  I  know 
diis  is  not  the  notion  of  the  Farias, 
and  they  have  made  free  to  insinuate 
it  to  me  in  r^ard  to  Clotilde ;  as 
much  as  to  say,  the  dear  child  might 
Teproach  us  one  day  with  having 
spoiled  her,  when,  on  the  contrary, 
she  feels  for  M.  de  Beaumesnil  and 
myself  the  greatest  possible  love  and 
lespect  Is  it  not  so,  my  adored  Clo- 
tilde?'' 

Mile.  Clotilde,  who  was  now  about 
seven  years  of  age,  and  who  listened 
to  this  discourse  with  her  arms 
crossed,  and  balancing  herself  on  the 
top  of  a  chair,  made  no  other  answer 
than  to  thrust  out  her  tongue  from 
between  her  little  pointed  teeth. 

"Charming  little  pet!"  continued 
Uma  de  Beaumesnil,  not  at  all  dis- 
concerted.    ''What  a  frank  nature! 


As  for  the  Farias,  we  shall  see  what 
they  will  make  of  their  Sibylle,  with 
aU  their  whims  about  education.  And 
that  pagan  name  they  have  given  her 
is  not  any  too  good  an  omen.  Noth- 
ing but  their  family  pride  put  that 
into  their  heads.  Cur^,  remember 
what  I  tell  you;  she  will  turn  out 
an  affected  minx,  like  her  poor 
mother." 

It  may  seem  strange  that  a  woman 
like  Mme.  de  Beaumesnil,  surrounded, 
too,  by  such  relatives,,  should  be  ad- 
mitted, on  terms  of  intimacy,  into  a 
household  like  that  of  the  Fc^rias, 
where  nobility  of  blood,  habits  of 
high  breeding,  and  natural  good  taste 
combined  to  form  an  interior  of  the 
most  distinguished  kind;  but  one 
great  inconvenience  of  a  country  life 
is>that  there  one  endures  rather  than 
chooses  their  acquaintances.  Be- 
sides, Mme..de  Beaumesnil,  who,  with 
all  her  fault-finding,  was  extremely 
proud  of  her  intimacy  with  the  great 
people,  of  the  neighborhood,  had  suf- 
ficient sense  to  be  herself  much  more 
circumspect  in  the  presence  of  the 
Farias  family,  and  to  insist  upon  a 
similar  reserve  on  the  part  of  her 
relatives.  Besides,  she  was  so  obse- 
quious in  her  attentions  that  the  good 
old  people  felt  in  a  manner  bound  to 
return  her  civilities.  The  toleration 
natural  to  kind  hearts,  and  the  fatal 
necessity  of  a  second  for  billiards 
and  a  fourth  for  whist, —  games  of 
which  the  old  Marquis  was  fond,  and 
in  which  the  chevalier  Theodore  ex- 
celled,—  may  still  further  serve  to 
explain  the  singular  fusion  of  such 
opposite  elements. 
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BIBTLLE. 


The  Count  and  Countess  de  Yer- 
gnes,  the  maternal  grandparents  of 
Sibylle,  who  lived  in  Paris  in  great 
n[iagnificence,  made  no  opposition  to 
the  arrangement  proposed  to  them  by 
the  F^rias^  after  the  unhappy  events 
which  brought  such  sorrow  to  both 
&milies.  Sibylle  was  to  be  broiight 
up  in  the  country,  and  not  to  take 
up  her  residence  at  the  H6tel  de 
Vergnes  until  the  time  should  come 
to  give  the  finishing  touches  to  her 
education,  to  introduce  her  into  so- 
ciety, and  to  think  of  her  establish- 
ment in  marriage.  The  Countess  de 
Vergnes,  especially,  an  extremely 
worldly  woman,  still  young,  and  who 
liked  to  be  thought  even  more  so 
than  she  really  was,  accepted  eagerly 
an  arrangement  which  delayed  her 
appearance  in  the  character  of  a 
grandmother,  by  keeping  a  little  lon- 
ger out  of  sight  the  living  proof  of 
tiie  fact. 

We  are  obliged  to  confess  that  the 
first  few  years  of  the  life  of  Sibylle 
Anne  offer  nothing  especially  worthy 
of  record.  The  child  was  pretty; 
her  laige  blue  eyes  had  usually  a 
sweet  and  serious  expression,  but 
they  would  assume  a  deeper  hue 
during  those  noisy  and  mysterious 
fits  of  rage  which  a  skilful  nurse 
knows  how  to  pacify  by  her  soothing 
incantations.  Sibylle,  to  tell  the 
truth,  was  sufQciently  addicted  to 
these  demonstrations  of  passion, 
which  are  not  the  greatest  attraction 
of   infancy.      One    summer    night. 


when  she  had  jttst  b«en  laid  in  her 
cradle,  in  front  of  a  window  left  open 
on  account  of  the  extreme  heat,  she 
began  to  scream  so  loudly  that  the 
Marquis  and  Marchioness  rushed 
simultaneously  to  her  room.  Hie 
nurse  had  exhausted  all  her  compqe- 
ing  resources,  and  declared  she  did 
not  understand  the  case.  The  Mar- 
chioness sang  to  the  child,  the  Mar- 
quis scolded ;  she  still  continued  to 
cry  and  struggle. 

"Beally,  it  is  almost  unbearable,** 
said  the  Marquis.  ''Can  anything 
hurt  her,  nurse  ? " 

"No,  my  Mend,"  said  the  Mar- 
chioness, "  that  is  not  it ;  she  wants 
something." 

"  But  what  can  she  want,  my  dear  ? 
Tiy  and  find  it  out ;  for  I  say  again, 
I  can  scarcely  bear  it." 

"  My  friend,"  said  the  Marchioness, 
who,  with  her  superior  maternal  in- 
stinct^ had  studied  the  direction  of 
the  eyes  and  hands  of  the  excited 
child,  "I  see  now  what  it  is;  she 
wants  a  star." 

"My  dear,  I  believe  you  are 
right.  Yes,  it  is  plain ;  she  wants  a 
star." 

"Well,  then,  sir,"  said  the  nurse, 
"  we  will  light  a  piece  of  paper  and 
put  it  into  her  hand." 

"  No,  no,"  said  the  Marquis,  "I  will 
not  agree  to  that;  it  would  be  deceiv- 
ing the  child,  and,  besides,  I  will  not 
yield  to  such  a  caprice.  Nurse," 
added  he,  in  a  severe  tone,  "shut  the 
window." 

This  masterly  expedient  was  suc- 
cessful ;  for  Sibylle  Anne,  after  a  few 
moments  of  reflection,  made  up  her 
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mind  to  go  to  deep,  and  probably 
dreamed  that  she  was  holding  her 
itnr  in  her  little  denched  hand. 
When  Sibylla  was  able  to  express 
herself  by  speech  as  well  as  gesture, 
there  was  no  longer  any  room  for 
doabt  that  Om  yonng  person  had 
leoeiyed  from  some  malicions  faiiy, 
fingotten  at  her  birthday  fSte,  the 
&tal  gift  of  conceiving  die  most  nn- 
Teasonable  fancies,  and  of  requiring 
the  immediate  gratification  of  them 
with  an  imperions  vehemence  which, 
when  any  obstacle  was  interposed  to 
the  fulfilment  of  her  wishes,  goaded 
her  almost  to  frenzy. 

This  imfortonate  temp^,  observed 
by  Mme.  de  Beaumesnil,  afforded  her 
a  malicions  pleasure,  and,  as  may  be 
imagined,  was  a  source  of  great  sor- 
row to  Mme.  de  Farias. 

"We  must  allow,  my  friend,"  said 
Bbe,  sighing,  to  her  husband,  ''that 
Aere  is  something  of  the  demon  in 
onrangeL'* 

"No,  my  dear,"  returned  the  old 
Maiqms,  '^  I  do  not  allow  it.  It  is 
trae,  the  child  has  a  strong  and  pas- 
sionate will;  but  so  much  the  bet- 
ter, if  that  will  be  rightly  directed. 
I  often  see  you,  my  dear,  admiring 
the  rosy  and  transparent  nails  of  our 
little  girl;  but,  you  know,  without 
proper  care  they  would  soon  become 
only  hideous  daws.  So  it  is  with 
an  the  faculties  with  which  Heaven 
has  endowed  us;  they  are  double- 
edged  took,  equally  fitted  for  good  or 
ilL  The  more  powerful  and  deter- 
mined these  faculties  are,  the  richer 
18  the  gift ;  the  great  point  is,  proper- 
ly to  r^ulate  and  direct  them.    This 


will  be  Sibylle's  own  dnty  townds 
herself,  wh^i  she  is  old  enough  to 
oomprdiend  it ;  until  then  it  is  oars. 
I  have  always  believed  that  parents^ 
and  aU  others  upon  whom  devolves 
the  sacred  task  of  educating  children, 
are,  at  least,  half  responsible  for  the 
destinies  which  are  preparing  for 
tliem.  My  idea  at  the  justice  of  God 
is,  that  it  oondeeoends  to  look  back 
to  the  b^innings  of  our  faults,  evea 
to  their  earliest  germs,  and,  with  the 
exactness  of  supreme  equity,  to  take 
into  account  the  share  of  all  in  the 
destiny  of  each.  This  respmisibility. 
for  which  we  must  render  account 
is  doubtless  a  heavy  burden ;  but,  on 
tiie  other  hand,  it  is  sweet  to  think 
that  our  influence  on  the  character 
and  future  of  our  children  is  not 
only  great  for  this  world,  but  may 
even  extend  to  eternity.  In  regard 
to  Sibylle,  without  crushing  in  her 
the  precious  instrument  of  the  will, 
which  is  a  choice  faculty  and  a 
priceless  weapon  in  the  battle  of  life^ 
I  shall  use  all  my  efforts  to  bend  it 
in  the  direction  of  the  true,  the  rei^ 
sonable,  and  the  possible,  although  I 
certainly  could  have  wished  this 
painful  contest  might  have  been 
spared  me  in  my  old  age ;  for  I  ac- 
knowledge my  extreme  weakness  for 
this  child,  and  I  should  be  misera- 
ble if  she  were  to  think  her  grandfa- 
ther—  now  her  only  father  —  harsh 
or  unkind;  and  Crod  knows  I  am 
not  so." 

"  God  and  I !"  said  the  Marchion- 
ess, gazing  on  the  fftoe  of  her  hus- 
band with  a  look  of  infinite  tender- 
ness. 
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The  oonversation  of  the  good  old 
people  was  suddenly  interrupted  by 
the  sound  of  sharp  cries  proceeding 
firom  the  garden,  which  summoned 
M.  de  Farias  to  the  practical  applica- 
tion of  his  theories.  He  immediately 
repaired  to  the  scene  of  action,  his 
heart  oppressed  by  the  sense  of  the 
cruel  duty  laid  upon  him,  when  he 
perceived  lus  granddaughter  engaged 
in  a  furious  contest,  with  feet  and 
hands,  against  her  faithful  nurse, 
who,  for  two  or  three  years  past, 
had  been  promoted  to  the  duties  of 
governess.  This  deplorable  scene 
was  taking  place  on  the  borders  of  a 
pond,  upon  the  waters  of  which 
three  or  four  swans  were  noiselessly 
displaying  their  majestic  grace.  See- 
ing her  grandfather  coming,  Sibylle 
stopped  crying,  and  awaited  his  ap- 
proach,  with  flaming  eyes  and  lips 
compressed,  in  a  most  resolute  atti- 
tude. 

"What  is  the  matter,  if  you 
please  ? "  said  M.  de  Farias. 

"  I  want  to  ride  upon  the  swan," 
said  Sibylle,  briefly. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  ride  Bpon 
the  swan !  '*  said  the  Marquis; 
"What  nonsense  is  this?" 

The  nurse  then  explained  that  the 
young  lady,  after  distributing  bread 
to  the  swans  very  prettily,  had  sud- 
denly expressed  an  energetic  desire 
to  ride  upon  one  of  these  birds,  and, 
thus  moimted,  to  make  the  circle  of 
the  pond.  "  Is  it  not  true,  my  lord, 
that  she  would  be  drowned  ? " 

"  There  is  no  doubt  of  that,"  re- 
plied the  Marquis,  "and  she  de- 
serves to  be  allowed  to  try  it" 


"  The  swan  does  not  get  drowned/' 
said  Sibylle. 

"  Tlie  swan  has  received  from  Grod 
the  power  of  swinmiing,  and  you  have 
not." 

"  I  want  to  ride  upon  the  swan  I " 
repeated  Sibylle,  trembling  with  rage. 

*'  You  must  go  to  your  room,"  said 
the  Marquis,  "  since  you  will  not  lis- 
ten to  reason.  Take  her  away,  nurse." 

As  Sibylle  struggled  with  redou- 
bled shrieks,  M.  de  Farias  took  hold 
of  her,  lifted  her  from  the  ground, 
and,  walking  quickly  back  to  the 
castle,  he  deposited  the  child  in 
one  of  the  lower  rooms  and  locked 
the  door;  then  he  returned  to  his 
wife,  and,  sinking  tremblingly  into  a 
chair,  "  My  dear,"  said  he,  "  my  only 
consolation  is,  that  I  sufier  more 
than  she  does." 

There  are  readers  without  chil- 
dren, and  we  must  not  forget  it 
Therefore  we  will  not  follow  the 
footsteps  of  M.  de  Farias  through  all 
the  course  of  his  painful  and  praise- 
worthy application  of  his  system  of 
education.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that 
after  a  pretty  frequent  recurrence  of 
scenes  similar  to  the  one  we  have 
just  related,  Sibylle  began  perfectly 
to  understand  that  the  nature  of 
things  and  the  superior  wisdom  of 
her  grandfather  must,  and  should,  in 
many  cases,  stem  the  torrent  of  her 
will,  until  she  should  be  able  to  com- 
prehend the  nature  of  the  moral  law, 
which  was  to  restrain  its  course  and 
direct  its  bent  The  day  came  when 
it  was  sufficient  for  M.  de  Farias  to 
say  to  her,  smilingly,  "Sibylle,  do 
you  want  to  ride  upon  the  swan  ? " 
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to  calm  the  tempest  of  any  unrea- 
sonable caprica  And  of  her  impe- 
rious instincts  there  only  remained 
the  persevering  and  passionate  firm- 
ness which  usually  accompanies  noble 
aspirationa.  Mma  de  Beaumesnil, 
a  jealous  witness  of  these  happy 
results,  now  changed  her  tune;  in- 
stead of  pitying  Sibylle's  grandpar- 
ents, she  b^an  to  pity  Sibylle  her- 
self. 

""Beany/'  said  she,  "'those  old 
Farias  can  have  no  more  feeling 
than  a  stone,  to  beat  that  poor  little 
creature, — an  orphan  too;  for  al- 
though they  have  never  done  it 
before  me  (they  would  not  dare,  for 
they  know  my  heart,  and  I  would 
not  bear  it),  one  can  easily  see  that 
the  child  is  accustomed  to  being 
beaten.  She  trembles  in  their  pres- 
ence, she  detests  them,  and  they  cer- 
tainly deserve  it." 

Mme.  de  Beaumesnil  was  mistaken. 
In  the  heart  of  a  little  child  there 
exists  the  same  feeling  of  profound 
justice  as  in  the  soul  of  a  great 
nation.  Children  love  their  par- 
tite, just  as  nations  do  their  rulers, 
when  they  respect  them.  Sibylle, 
80  £ar  from  detesting  M.  and  Mma 
de  Farias,  loved  them  with  a  dis- 
cerning afifection  uncommon  at  her 
age.  She  admired,  as  well  as  adored 
theuL  Her  keen  and  enthusiastic 
mind  could  understand  and  revere 
the  beautiful  inner  life  of  the  old 
people,  the  exquisite  intimacy,  the 
qniet  dignity,  the  somewhat  patriar- 
chal discipline,  which  pervaded  the 
house  of  her  fathers.  Besides,  con- 
trasts were  not  wanting  to  enlighten 


her  judgment  Sometimes  she  went 
to  pass  a  day  with  lime,  de 
Beaumesnil,  who  professed  to  enter- 
tain for  her  the  feelings  of  a  mother, 
and  who  manifested  her  affection  by 
overwhelming  her  with  absurd  flat- 
tery and  with  unwholesome  dain- 
ties. 

On  these  occasions  the  trivial  gos- 
sip of  her  hostess,  the  undignified  &- 
miliarity  of  Mile.  Constance  with 
the  servants,  the  insipid  gayety  of 
M.  de  Beaumesnil,  the  drinking- 
songs  of  the  chevalier,  and  the  bois- 
terous turbulence  of  beautiful,  dark- 
eyed  Clotilde,  older  than  herself  by 
four  or  five  years,  excited  in  Sibylla 
a  sort  of  surprise  mingled  with  dis- 
gust, which  she  sometimes  naively 
expressed. 

""  Were  you  amused,  my  darlii^  ?** 
said  to  her  Mme.  de  Ferias  ? 

""  Tes,  grandmother,  they  amused 
me  very  much,  but  I  was  very  tired.* 

Always,  after  making  one  of  these 
excursions,  Sibylle  felt  more  than 
ever  the  charm  of  the  moral  atmos- 
phere which  she  breathed  at  F^rias^ 
and  a  new  delight  in  the  caresses  of 
her  good  relatives. 

The  Marquis  of  Ferias  had  a  per- 
sonal superintendence  over  the  af- 
fairs of  his  extensive  domain&  His 
custom  was,  himself  to  distribute  on 
Saturday  of  each  week  the  pay  of 
the  laborers  employed  on  the  estate, 
when  he  took  the  opportunity  of 
informing  himself  in  regard  to  the 
condition  of  their  affairs,  and  of  sup- 
plying £heir  wants  when  charity  was 
needed.  The  ceremony  of  the  weekly 
payment  was  one  of  Sibylle's  great- 
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est  pleasures.  In  fine  weather  it 
took  plaoe  on  a  lawn  which  divided 
the  park  from  the  fauna ;  at  the  end 
of  the  day  theMarq^uia  and  Mar- 
chioness would  seat  themselves  on 
a  bench  shaded  by  a  group  of  oak- 
trees,  Sibylle  placing  herself  gravely 
between  them.  First,  she  listened  to 
the  distant  singing  of  the  reapers; 
then  she  watched  the  long  file  as 
they  appeared  on  the  top  of  a  hill 
which  overlooked  the  park  They 
descended,  still  singii^,  the  pruning- 
knife  in  the  hand  or  the  pitchfork 
on  the  shoulder,  by  a  path  which 
led  across  the  heath,  and  only 
stopped  their  song  when  they  reached 
an  opening  in  the  hedge,  in  front  of 
the  oak-trees.  Then  they  ranged 
themselves  on  the  lawn,  and  received 
in  turn  their  pay,  and  frequently 
something  more,  from  the  hands  of 
the  proud  and  delighted  Sibylle. 
M.  de  Fdrias  had  inherited  from  his 
forefathers  another  custom  which  he 
maintained  with  the  same  fidelity. 
At  the  hour  of  the  Angelas  he  was 
accustomed  to  assemble  in  the  li- 
brary of  the  castle  the  servants  of 
the  household,  and  also  the  work- 
men residing  on  the  estate,  and  to 
read  aloud  to  them  the  evening 
prayer,  adding  some  remarks  appro- 
priate to  the  circumstances  of  his 
listeners.  The  subdued  light,  the 
carefol  tread  which  marked  the  en- 
^  trance  and  exit  of  the  respectful 
8ub<»rdinate8,  the  tears  which  some- 
times filled  the  eyes  of  Mma  de 
Ferias,  the  occasionally  touching  al- 
lusions of  the  old  Marquis, — all  com- 
Inned  to  shed  over  this  consecrated 


hour  a  penetrating  and  myaterioos 
charm  for  Sibylle. 

She  had  also  less  grave  pleasoieB. 
Mma  de  Farias,  zkext  after  h^  hus- 
band and  h&t  granddaughter,  was  pas- 
sionately fond  of  two  things,  —  flow- 
ers and  rare  fowls.  Perhaps  she 
expressed  for  them  a  greater  fondness 
in  order  to  give  her  husband  the 
inefTable  jdeasure  of  gratifying  her 
tastes.  Whether  this  were  the  case 
or  not,  scarcely  a  week  passed  with- 
out the  Marchioness  finding  under 
her  window  a  flower-pot  or  a  cage, 
which  appeared  to  have  fallen  from 
heaven  during  the  night;  and  fre- 
quently M.  de  Farias,  concealed  in 
the  thicket  with  Sibylle  by  his  8ide» 
would  watch  the  delighted  surprise 
of  his  wifa  In  consequence  of  these 
attentions,  constantly  repeated  dur- 
ing so  many  years,  the  conservatories 
and  the  poultry-yards  of  Farias  were 
a  matter  of  wonder  and  admiration 
to  all  the  surrounding  country.  The 
Marchioness  passed  a  lai^  portion 
of  her  time  in  these  delightful  places, 
where  she  blessed  the  goodness  o£ 
God  and  the  kindness  of  her  hus* 
band,  and  where,  also,  she  would 
shed  tears ;  but  for  Sibylle  this  para- 
dise was  unequalled.  This  country 
of  flowas  and  birds,  of  which  her 
grandmother  seemed  tiiie  queen,  en- 
chanted the  child.  It  appeared  to 
her  like  fairy-land,  and  her  grand- 
father, the  creator  of  these  magical 
efiects,  was  to  her  almost  super* 
human.  Madame  de  Farias  looked 
upon  her  husband  with  no  less  favor^ 
able  eyes.  Sibylle,  se^ng  her  one 
day  leaning  out  of  a  window  of  the 
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eoDflerratosy,  loddng  with  a  pleased 
intentneas,  put  her  head  out  also, 
aad  perceived  M.  de  Farias  watering 
a  rose-bush  in  the  morning  sun. 

«My  dading,"  said  the  Marchion- 
en,  "  is  not  jour  grandfather  hand- 
some?'' 

SibyUe  ran  out  quickly,  and,  ap- 
pieachizig  the  old  Marquis,  she  inter- 
preted to  him  this  expression  of 
s£kctioii  in  her  somewhat  proud 
ki^uage:  ''Grandfather,  the  Mar- 
chioness of  Farias  sends  me  to  tell 
J0U  she  thinks  jou  handsome." 

The  Marquis  smiled.  "^  Nonsense  I 
go  tell  her  that  it  is  she  who  is 
ehanning."  Then,  calling  her  back, 
'Take  her  this  flower/'  added  he. 


IV. 

sibtllb's  madman. 

The  pure  and  brilliant  atmosphere 
of  one  of  those  beautifol  days  in 
nddsummer  when  the  sun  is  shining 
in  the  azure  of  a  cloucQess  sky  gives 
a  sense'of  tranquillity  and  peace  which 
seems  as  if  it  might  be  permanent 
and  abiding.  Notwithstanding,  how 
fiequently  will  the  clouds  gather,  the 
winds  liae,  and  give  tokens  that  the 
lieatttiful  day  will  end  in  a  storm  i 

This  familiar  comparison  may  serve 
to  indicate  a  new  |diase  in  the  young 
life  of  SibyUe,  after  five  or  six  years 
ef  the  entire  serenity  we  have  de- 
picted. Suddenly  her  temper  became 
nnrertain     She  was  scHuetimes  wild- 

]j  &Jf  ^^^  ^'^^^'^'^  Voting  cloud 
Memed  to  sewl  a  shiver  through  her 
yoong  heai^  and  her  fiur  head  would 


droop  like  an  ear  of  com  in  the 
wind.  She  was  seized  with  a  strong 
fancy  for  solitude,  and  would  insist 
upon  her  nurse  ^oing  with  her  into 
the  woods,  which  surrounded  the  park 
of  Farias,  where  she  sometimes  would 
remain  the  whole  day. 

"  What  can  she  do  all  day  in  the 
woods,  nurse?  What  pleasure  can 
she  find  there  V  inquired  M.  de  Fa- 
rias, puzzled  by  this  siDgular  con« 
duct. 

"  My  Lord  Marquis,"  answered  the 
nurse,  ''this  is  what  she  does.  We 
walk  about  quietly  for  a  while,  and 
Mademoiselle  is  as  good  as  possible^ 
But,  if  she  gets  a  glimpse  of  the  blue 
sea^  through  the  trees,  she  is  excited ; 
she  claps  her  hands,  and  cries  out^ 
'The  sea,  the  sea T  Then  she  takes 
hold  of  my  hand,  and  makes  me  run 
with  her  so  fast  that  I  can  scarcely 
keep  my  feet ;  but  she  keeps  ciying 
out,  'The  sea,  the  sea!'  and  laughs  as  if 
she  were  delighted.  Then  I  sit  down 
at  the  foot  of  a  tree  and  take  out  my 
work,  and  my  young  lady  beside  me ; 
everything  seems  to  amuse  her;  a 
leaf,  a  flower,  a  piece  of  moss,  she 
will  examine  in  her  serious  way, 
sometimes  for  an  hour.  Then,  again, 
she  will  throw  herself  on  the  grass^ 
and  sleep  like  a  partridge  in  a  fur- 
row.  I  say  she  sleeps,  but,  indeed,  I 
am  not  sure,  for  to-day,  when  I  lifted 
up  her  hat,  which  had  fallen  over  her 
face,  she  was  crying.  Perhaps  some 
dream  made  her  cry.** 

This  last  account  excited  the  anxi- 
ety of  the  Marquis.  Sibylle  was 
called. 

''My  darling,"  said  he,  "why  did 
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you  weep  to-day  in  the  woods? 
Does  anything  trouble  you  ?  Are  you 
unhappy  ?  " 

''  O  no/'  replied  Uie  child^  putting 
her  arms  round  her  grandfather^s 
neck. 

"  Then  why  did  you  cry  ? " 

"I  do  not  know;  for  nothing  at 
all/' 

And  he  had  to  be  satisfied  with 
this  answer. 

Thero  was  one  spot  in  the  woods 
of  Farias  for  which  Sibylle  mani- 
fested an  especial  predilection.  It 
was  a  narrow  ravine,  through  which 
ran  a  stream,  almost  hidden  by  its 
groen  banks.  At  the  source  of  the 
stream  the  ground  was  veiy  irregu- 
lar, and  through  a  large  rock  trickled 
tiny  streams  of  water,  which  fell 
into  a  natural  basin  below.  This 
weeping  rock,  overhung  with  thick 
shade-troes,  festooned  with  vines,  and 
carpeted  by  damp  mosses  and  large 
leaves,  presented  in  this  lonely  spot 
a  wild  and  charming  aspect  which 
had  gained  for  it  the  honors  of  a 
l^end,  of  which  the  name  only  now 
remained;  it  was  called  the  Fairy 
Bock.  This  name,  which  called 
to  mind  the  faiiy  tales  of  her  child- 
hood, had  a  particular  attraction  for 
Sibylle.  She  would  stand  by  it  for 
hours,  half  enchanted,  half  fearful. 
She  expected  an  adventure.  Two 
hero  happened  to  her.  One  summer 
evening  she  had  ropaired  to  the 
Fairy  Bock,  whilst  her  nurse,  as 
usual,  was  working  at  the  foot  of  a 
tree  in  another  part  of  the  wood. 
Sibylle  liked  to  be  alone  with  her 
rock.     MUa  de  Farias  was  now  a 


little  girl  of  seven  or  eight  years 
old,  tall  for  her  age,  elegant  and 
graceful  The  thick  masses  of  her 
fair  hair  wero  confined  by  a  net, 
and  the  weight  appeared  to  incline 
her  to  throw  back  her  head  with  a 
motion  full  of  haughty  grace.  She 
usually  woro  a  laige  hat,  round 
which  was  twined  a  long  black  feath- 
er, which  fell  partially  over  her  fore- 
head, and  seemed  to  cast  upon  her 
naturally  deep  eyes  a  rather  wild 
shadow;  but  sometimes  she  would 
wreathe  her  hair  with  vines  and 
flowers,  so  as  to  make  for  herself  one 
of  those  heavy  crowns  seen  in  pic- 
tures oa  the  heads  of  young  shep- 
herds playing  the  flute  in  scenes  of 
mythology. 

That  evening  this  fancy  had  seized 
her,  and,  using  the  little  fountain  as 
a  mirror,  she  had  woven  for  herself 
a  head-dress  of  rustic  grace.  She 
held  in  her  hand  a  wand,  firom  which 
she  had  stripped  the  bark;  and, 
standing  on  the  brink  of  the  basin, 
she  would  raise  it  from  time  to  time 
with  mysterious  signs,  as  if  she  were 
playing  a  part  in  some  faiiy  idyL 
Suddenly,  the  copse  in  front  of  her 
parted,  and  a  young  man  jumped 
lightly  upon  the  platform  which 
surrounded  the  fountain.  Sibylle 
stepped  back,  and  opened  her  lips  to 
scream ;  then  she  stopped,  motionless, 
leaning  upon  her  wand  in  a  coura- 
geous attitude,  her  eyes  fixed  upon 
the  stranger.  Thero  was  nothing,  in- 
deed, alarming  in  his  appearance; 
he  was  a  young  man,  not  moro  than 
twenty  years  old,  dressed  simply  as 
a  traveller ;  tall,  active^  with  air  of 
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youthful  grace,  and  with  bright,  kind 
eyes.  The  unexpected  apparition  of 
the  child,  her  beauty,  the  singular 
crown  on  her  head,  her  courageous 
attitude,  at  first  filled  the  young  man 
with  silent  astonishment.  At  last 
he  smiled,  murmured  a  few  words  to 
himself,  and  then  said  aloud,  "  Par- 
don me,  mademoiselle ;  perhaps  I  am 
upon  your  grounds." 

**  Yes,"  replied  SibyUe. 

"Excuse  my  intnision;  I  came," 
said  he,  showing  his  portfolio,  "to 
sketch  in  these  woods,  which  were, 
1  supposed,  open  to  the  public." 

SibyUe  making  no  answer,  he 
tamed  to  go. 

**  I  am  sorry  to  leave,"  he  resumed, 
gayly.  "This  is  such  a  beautiful 
spot !     May  I  ask  its  name  ?  " 

"  The  Fairy  Rock." 

"  Ah !  then  you  are  the  Fairy,"  said 
the  young  man,  amused  by  the  seri- 
ous manner  of  the  child. 

A  smile  passed  over  Sibylle's 
proud  face.     "  Yes,"  said  she. 

"  Would  you  allow  me  to  draw  your 
portrait  ? " 

«No." 

« Will  you  at  least  permit  me  to 
ask  your  name  ? " 

"  SibyUe." 

"  Adieu,  then,  MUa  SibyUe.  Would 
you  give  me  a  kiss,  my  chUd  ? " 

«No." 

"  WiU  you  let  me  kiss  your  hand  ? " 

SibyUe  put  out  her  hand  with  the 
air  of  an  infanta.  The  young  man 
smiled,  and  kissed  it  gravely. 

"  Thank  you,  mademoiseUe.    Now 

I  wiU  go,  and  I  assure  you  I  shaU 

never  foiget  either  the  rock  or  the 

s 


fairy.  WiU  you  not,  also,  keep  a  Kt- 
tle  memory  of  me  in  your  pretty 
head  ? " 

"  I  do  not  know  your  name." 

"  My  name  is  EaouL  WiU  you  re- 
member it  ? " 

"  Always,"  said  the  chUd. 

Saoul,  a  little  confused,  without 
exactly  knowing  why,  looked  at  her 
for  a  moment  with  an  awkward  smUe ; 
then  he  respectfuUy  said  "Adieu," 
and  disappeared  in  the  copse. 

Some  days  after  this  the  Marchion- 
ess of  Farias,  with  her  granddaughter 
on  her  knee,  thus  began  one  of  those 
stories  in  which  she  excelled :  — 

"  There  was  in  the  forest,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ganges,  a  king's  son, 
who  was  hunting.  He  was  beautiful 
as  the  day,  witty  and  modest.  His 
name  was  —  " 

The  Marchioness  not  finding  a 
name  for  the  king^s  son,  SibyUe  in- 
stantly suppUed  one.  "  Saoul,"  said 
she.  ^ 

"Why  Eaoul?"  asked  Mma  de 
Farias,  a  little  surprised. 

A  slight  blush  passed  over  the 
cheeks  of  the  child.  From  a  feeling 
which  she  would  have  found  it  im- 
possible to  explain,  she  had  made  an 
innocent  mystery  of  her  interview 
with  the  unknown.  Now  she  con- 
fided it  to  her  grandmother  that,  as 
this  Baoul  had  appeared  to  her  beau- 
tiful as  the  day,  witty  and  modest, 
his  name  naturally  came  into  her 
mind  to  baptize  the  king's  son,  who 
had  exactly  the  same  qualities.  Ma- 
dame de  Farias  laughed  heartily  at  the 
history,  but  she  ascertained  the  next 
day,  on  visiting  the  town  of  Farias, 
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that  the  prince,  Kaoul,  who  was,  they 
told  her,  a  fine  young  man,  and  of 
good  family,  had  left  the  country  on 
the  evening  of  the  same  day  he  had 
appeared  in  the  wood ;  therefore  Si- 
bylle  was  allowed  to  continue  freely 
her  beloved  excursions,  and  a  short 
time  afterwards  she  met,  on  the  same 
spot,  with  a  second  adventure,  which 
requires  a  few  words  of  preface. 

The  stream  which  receives  the 
waters  of  the  fairy  rock  of  Farias, 
and  which,  continuing  its  course 
through  the  woods,  falls  into  the  sea 
at  a  distance  of  two  leagues,  receives 
on  its  way  the  water  of  two  or  three 
tributaries,  which  swell  the  stream  to 
a  sufficient  size  to  turn  a  mill  which 
formerly  stood  on  the  edge  of  the 
forest.  The  miller  who  owned  the 
mill  was  called  Jacques  F^ray,  He 
at  first  had  served  as  a  sailor,  and,  at 
his  return,  his  {aithSvlJiancA  had  be- 
come his  wife,  and  assisted  him  in 
the  management  of  the  milL  It  was 
a  happy  household.  Jacques  F^ray 
was  a  brave,  good-humored  fellow. 
iHe  had  a  fine  voice,  which  he  used 
to  exercise  in  his  night-watches  on 
board  ship,  and  when  his  wife  pre- 
sented him  with  a  little  girl,  he  would 
rock  the  cradle  and  sing  her  to  sleep. 
In  front  of  the  mill  was  a  small  gar- 
den, in  which  were  some  fig-trees 
and  three  bee-hives ;  and  the  joyful 
young  miller,  with  his  songs,  his  pret- 
ty wife,  and  the  tiny  child,  who  soon 
began  to.  dance  to  her  Mher's  music, 
made  a  bright,  pretty  picture  in  the 
sunshina  After  five  or  six  years  of 
happiness,  a.fearful  misfortune  over- 
took this  happy >&mily.    One  stormy 


autumn  night  the  canton  of  Farias 
was  visited  by  a  flood,  which  con- 
tinued to  increase  all  the  next  day ; 
and  the  following  night,  the  peace- 
ful brook,  swollen  to  a  raging  torrent, 
overflowed  its  banks  and  the  neigh- 
boring fields,  and  carried  away  the 
mill.  Jacques  F^ray  with  great  dif- 
ficulty saved  his  wife  and  child  from 
drowning ;  but  he  was  entirely  ruined, 
his  house  and  mill  and  implements 
all  gone,  and  also  a  considerable  pro- 
vision of  grain  and  flour  destroyed. 
In  a  few  days  his  wife  and  child  both 
died  from  the  effects  of  cold  and  ex- 
posure, and  were  buried  together  in 
the  churchyard  of  Farias.  The  f<d- 
lowing  day  the  curi  went,  out  of 
compassion,  to  see  the  poor  man.  He 
found  him  lying  on  his  face  in  the 
yellow  mud  which  now  covered  his 
little  garden,  formerly  so  gay  and 
pretty. 

"  Come,  Jacques,"  said  the  cur6, 
trying  to  rouse  him- 

Jacques  never  stirred. 

"  My  friend,"  said  the  cure,  '*I  en- 
treat you ! " 

Jacques  raised  his  head.  *'Go 
away,"  said  he.  "There  ia  no  good 
God!" 

The  cur^,  unable  to  get  from  hiim 
any  other  answer,  went  sorrowfully 
away.  The  next  day  he  went  again, 
and  found  him  in  the  same  place  and 
the  same  position,  and  still  answer- 
ing his  attempts  at  consolation  by 
this  one  phrase :  ''  There  is  no  good 
God!" 

It  soon  became  evident  that  the 
mind  of  the  poor  man  was  seriously 
affected.     He  left  the  ruins  of  his 
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mill,  took  refuge  in  a  miserable  hut 
on  the  top  of  a  hill,  where  sheep  had 
been  used  to  resort  for  shelter  from 
the  heat,  and  there  he  lived  like  a 
vild  beast    Sometimes  he  was  heard, 
especially  in  stormy  weather,  utter- 
ing shrieks  which  would  make  the 
p8S9er&-by  shiver  with  horror.     In 
the  early  days  of  his  insanity,  several 
iiines,  in  the  morning,  the  panes  of 
gbss  in  the  windows  of  the  church 
of  Farias  were  found  broken,  and  the 
iisles  covered  with  stones.    A  watch 
was  kept,  and  Jacques  F^ray  was  dis- 
covered throwing  stones,  with  child- 
ish fury,  against  the  house  of  God, 
who  had  so    sorely   atSicted    him. 
33)ey  talked   of  arresting  and  im- 
.pciaoning  him;   but  the  good  cui^ 
had  pity  on  him,  and  nothing  was 
done.    This  was  the  only  act  of  vio- 
lence which  he  committed.    He  was 
otherwise  inofifenaive,   although  his 
appearance  was  repulsive.    After  a 
time  he   became  more  an  object  of 
ridicule  than  of    dread.      He  was 
called  "  the  crazy  F^ray,"  and  while 
the  farmers  were  giving  him  a  little 
food,  the  children  would  often  fasten 
»»g8  on  his  back 

One  day  Sibylle,  having  left  her 
muse  some  distance  off,  was  kneeling 
on  the  brink  of  the  basin  into  which 
feD  the  water  from  the  Fairy  Eock. 
She  had  taken  off  her  hat,  and,  after 
examining  curiously  a  f ew«  moments 
&e  vegetation  in  the  bottom  of  the 
^in,  she  had  almost  hidden  herself 
^OQg  the  grasses  and  flowers  that 
^w  on  the  brink ;  seized  with  one 
of  those  fits  of  sadness  to  which  she 
^  lately  been  subject^  she  began  to 


cry,  and  watched  her  tears  fall  drop 
by  drop  into  the  pure  and  transparent 
water.  A  slight  sound  caused  her  to 
raise  her  head,  and  she  perceived  the 
madman,  F^ray,  opposite  to  her  on 
hia  knees  among  the  brambles.  His 
head  was  covered  with  the  remnants 
of  a  straw  hat,  he  was  pale,  thin,  and 
frightful  in  appearance ;  his  gaze  was 
fixed  on  Sibylle  with  a  singular  in- 
tensity of  expression ;  laige  tears  fell 
from  his  hollow  eyes  on  his  long 
gray  beard.  Although  the  child  was  * 
brave,  still  the  sight  of  this  spectre 
made  her  tremble ;  she  tried  to  call, 
but  could  not  utter  a  sound.  The 
madman  comprehended  her  terroi; 
and  said  in  a  low  and  plaintive  tone, 
"Do  not  be  frightened,  I  will  not 
hurt  you."  Then  he  rose,  and  whUe 
Sibylle  also  rose  mechanically,  he 
approached,  and  looked  at  her  fixedly. 

"  Poor  child ! "  murmured  he, "  poor 
child!"  And  throwing  himself  on  the 
ground  he  sobbed,  with  his  head  in 
his  hands. 

Sibylle  knew  the  story  of  the  poor 
man,  and  she  began  to  comprehend 
that  some  vague  resemblance  recalled 
to  him  the  little  girl  he  had  lost ;  her 
fear  was  conquered  by  pity;  she 
knelt  down  and  gently  passed  her 
white  hand  over  the  head  of  the 
madman.  Then,  as  if  frightened  at 
her  own  temerity,  she  ran  to  join  her 
nurse,  who  was  not  a  little  alarmed 
on  seeing  Jacques  F^ray  coming  after 
them.  He  followed  them  to  the 
castle  like  a  dog.  M.  and  Mme.  de 
Farias,  touched  with  Sibylle's  account 
of  him,  approached  the  unfortunate 
creature,  who  had  stopped  behind  the 
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iron  railing  of  the  park,  spoke  kindly 
to  him,  and  filled  his  bag  with  pro- 
visions. From  this  time  forward  his 
insanity  appeared  to  assume  a  milder 
form.  Nearly  every  day  he  presented 
himself  at  the  gate  of  the  castle,  and 
Sibylle  would  run  to  meet  him  with 
her  hands  fuU.  She  often  met  him 
in  her  walks;  he  had  observed  her 
fondness  for  wild-flowers,  and  he 
would  bring  enormous  bouquets  of 
them  and  lay  them  silently  at  her 
feet.  She  would  smilingly  say, 
"  Thank  you,  Jacques,"  and  he  would 
go  away  satisfied.  The  Marquis  and 
Marchioness  called  him  Sibylle's  mad- 
man. Sibylle  was  pleased  and  some- 
what proud  of  her  influence  over  the 
lunatic.  On  one  point,  however,  she 
failed  in  an  attempt  she  made,  by  the 
advice  of  her  parents,  to  induce  him 
to  attend  mass  in  the  church  of  Fa- 
rias; when  they  reached  the  grave- 
yard he  uttered  a  wild  shriek,  and 
fled  quickly  out  of  her  sight. 

About  two  months  after  her  first 
meeting  with  the  madman,  Sibylle 
received  a  visit  from  her  friend  Clo- 
tilde  DesTOzais,  who  was  now  prepar- 
ing to  enter  a  convent  in  Paris,  for 
the  purpose  of  finishing,  or  rather 
commencing,  her  education.  Clotilde 
was  now  about  thirteen  years  of  age ; 
she  was  tall,  beautifully  formed,  with 
superb  eyes  and  heavy  braids  of 
blue-black  hair;  and  between  her 
crimson  lips  shone  teeth  of  a  pearly 
whiteness.  She  appeared  to  have  a 
quick  intellect  and  strong  feelings ; 
but,  in  fact,  it  was  not  easy  to  tell 
what  elements  predominated  in  her 
imtamed  nature ;  and  Sibylle  felt  for 


her  an  afiection,  mingled  with  anxiety. 
Clotilde  one  moment  would  torment 
her  by  her  turbulent  caprices,  and 
the  next  seduce  her  by  her  effusions 
of  tenderness.  She  would  put  her 
arms  round  her,  and  say,  with  tears 
in  her  eyes, "  How  I  love  you,  Sibylle ! 
I  shall  always  love  you.  Swear  that 
you  will  always  love  me." 

Mile.  Desrozais  had  then  come 
to  pass  the  day  at  Ferias.  While 
Sibylle  was  preparing  a  collation 
for  her  friend,  the  latter  spied  from 
a  window  the  madman,  F^ray,  sleep- 
ing in  the  shade  in  the  court-yard 
of  the  castle.  Clotilde,  without  say- 
ing a  word  to  any  one,  ran  to  the 
kitchen  and  procured  a  ball  of  twine, 
on  which  she  strung  horse-shoes, 
spurs,  and  pieces  of  broken  glass, 
which  she  picked  up  here  and  there, 
and  then  went  and  fastened  these 
ornaments  to  the  clothes  of  the  sleep- 
ing madman.  Then  she  called  her 
dog  Max,  a  fierce  creature,  who 
followed  her  wherever  she  went,  and 
awakened  the  madman  by  calling  to 
the  dog  to  bite  him.  Jacques  F^ray 
was  extremely  afraid  of  dogs,  who 
frequently  attacked  hiuL  Seeing  the 
bull-dog  springing  towards  him,  he 
began  to  run  wildly.  The  noise  of  the 
appendages  which  hung  to  him  fright- 
ened him  still  more.  He  ran  from 
one  gate  to  the  other,  panting  and 
screaming,  with  the  dog  barking  at 
his  heels,  to  the  great  delight  of  the 
beautiful  Clotilda  But  now  Sibylle, 
attracted  by  the  noise,  ran  to  the 
window  and  saw  what  was  going  on 
Instantly  she  bounded  into  the  court- 
yard, and  reached  the  madman  at  the 
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moment  when  the  dog  had  seized 
hold  of  the  rags  in  which  he  was 
clothed.  The  child  used  all  her 
strength  to  protect  him  from  the 
ferocious  animal,  who  turned  on  her 
with  sudden  fury  and  bit  her  arm, 
from  which  the  blood  began  to  flow. 
The  servants  ran  out,  called  off  the 
dog,  and  carried  Sibylle,  fainting,  into 
the  house.  Seeing  the  consequences 
of  her  mischievous  conduct,  Clotilde 
burst  into  tears;  but  as  she  went 
home  she  saw  Jacques  F^iay,  still 
stretched  on  the  pavement,  raise  the 
horse-shoe  with  which  she  had 
adorned  him,  and  shake  it  at  her 
in  a  threatening  manner.  She  only 
laughed  at  the  silent  threat  of  the 
idiot,  and  she  made  a  mistake  when 
she  did  so. 

V. 

loss  o'neil. 

M.  D£  Ferias,  who  thought  the 
moral  training  of  a  child  should 
commence  from  the  cradle,  neverthe- 
less had  been  in  no  haste  to  b^in 
the  intellectual  education  of  his 
granddaughter.  Now,  however,  it 
had  become  necessary  to  have  an 
instructress  for  her,  and  M.  de 
Ferias  thought  it  best  to  apply 
to  his  cousin,  the  Count  de  Yergnes, 
the  maternal  grandfather  of  Sibylle, 
whose  residence  in  Paris,  and  whose 
extensive  acquaintance,  would  afford 
him  Cekdlities  for  making  a  selec- 
tion in  so  important  a  matter. 
He  therefore  wrote  to  the  Count 
a  grave  and  touching  letter,  in 
which  he  dilated  upon  the  dispo- 


sition and  qualities  of  his  grand- 
daughter, and  b^ged  him  to  n^lect 
no  precautions  in  order  that  the 
teacher  might  be  worthy  of  the  pu- 
pil. A  month  afterwards,  as  M.  de 
Farias  began  to  be  uneasy  at  the  si- 
lence of  the  Count,  he  received  the 
following  reply :  — 

"  My  deab  Cousin  :  After  div- 
ing  repeatedly,  like  a  fisherman  of 
pearls,  into  the  ocean  of  Paris,  I 
believe  I  have  discovered  the  treas- 
ure you  ask  for.  The  person  in 
question  has  not,  it  is  true,  a  very 
attractive  physiognomy.  They  say, 
however,  she  is  an  angel  without 
wings.  She  is  not  my  beau  ideal  of 
an  angel,  but  no  matter  for  that; 
and  I  send  her  to  you  at  the  same 
time  with  my  letter.  Send  your  car- 
riage to Station,  evening  train. 

The  lady  has  just  finished  the  educa- 
tion of  a  pupil,  for  which  she  has  not 
been  too  well  paid.  Your  servant 
will  recognize  her  by  this  descrip- 
tion: Miss  O'Neil  (Augusta  Mary), 
thirty  years  old,  with  red  hair,  Irish, 
of  an  old  and  noble  family,  speaks 
all  the  dead  and  living  languages, 
works,  paints,  plays  the  harp,  and 
rides  on  horseback.  Any  number  of 
et  cetera. 

"  A  shower  of  kisses  for  Sibylle.  I 
throw  myself  at  the  feet  of  the  Mar- 
chioness." 

A  letter  like  this,  upon  a  subject 
so  interesting  and  important  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Marquis,  appeared  to  him 
an  inexcusable  piece  of  frivolity,  and 
although  he  knew  that,  notwith- 
standing this    worldly   and  flighty 
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style  of  expressing  himself,  M.  de 
Yergnes  was  really  wanting  neither 
in  sense  nor  in  feeling,  still  it  was 
not  without  some  apprehensions  that 
he  drove  in  person  to  the  railway  sta^ 

tion  at ,  to  meet  the  governess 

who  had  been  described  to  him  in 
such  equivocal  terms.  The  first  ap- 
pearance of  Miss  O'Neil,  descend- 
ing from  the  railway-carriage  with 
her  traveUing-bag  in  her  hand,  was 
far  from  reassuring  the  Marquis ;  he 
recognized  her  at  once,  even  in  the 
twiUght.  She  was  tall,  thin,  and 
angular,  and  she  walked  with  the 
stiffness  and  precision  of  an  automa- 
ton ;  she  had  high  cheek-bones,  and 
her  red  hair  fell  in  long  curls  on 
either  side  of  her  face.  A  brown 
straw  hat  surmounted  like  a  dome 
this  unattractive  physiognomy.  His 
heart  sank  within  him.  "Really," 
murmured  he,  "  De  Veignes  is  inex- 
cusable." 

However,  when  he  came  nearer  to 
Miss  O'Neil,  he  observed  in  her  pale 
blue  eyes  an  expression  so  pure,  so 
kind,  and  so  candid,  that  he  was 
touched  by  it,  and  his  prejudice  was 
soon  half  conquered.  Miss  O'Neil, 
herself  painfully  conscious  of  her 
unprepossessing  exterior,  replied  to 
the  courteous  greeting  of  the  old 
Marquis  a  little  awkwardly,  but  still 
in  a  simple  and  ladylike  manner. 
Her  voice,  too,  was  particularly 
sweet  and  musical  M.  de  Farias 
began  to  think  with  M.  de  Yeignes 
that  she  might  indeed  be  an  angel, 
although  at  first  the  wings  were  but 
little  apparent  He  seated  her  be- 
side him  in  the  carriage,  and  soon 


began  to  enlighten  her  as  to  the  dis- 
position and  mind  of  the  young  pu- 
pil who  was  to  be  intrusted  to  her 
care,  ending  with  a  brief  repetition 
of  his  own  views  and  system  of  edu- 
cation. 

Miss  O'Neil  listened  attentively, 
and  when  he  had  finished  she  an- 
swered, "Sir,  I  perfectly  understand 
your  description  of  the  disposition  of 
the  child.  As  for  your  principles, 
they  are  mine  also.  To  develop  and 
cultivate  the  natural  gifts  of  the  in- 
tellect is  always  safe,  if  at  the  same 
time  the  idea  of  God  and  religion  be 
the  predominant  and  sanctifying  one." 

The  Marquis  shook  his  head  vrith 
an  air  of  great  satisfaction,  so  that  a 
cloud  of  perfumed  powder  could  be 
perceived  in  the  carriage.  "My  dear 
Miss  CNeil,"  returned  he,  "may  I 
now  ask  you  to  tell  me  something  of 
your  own  history,  upon  which  my 
cousin  De  Yergnes  has  informed  me 
but  little;  but,  understand,  that  I 
ask  you,  not  from  curiosity,  but  on 
account  of  the  interest  with  which 
you  have  already  inspired  me." 

The  kind  politeness  of  the  old 
Marquis  was  most  gratifying  to  Miss 
O'Neil.  Long  accustomed  to  an  at- 
mosphere of  cold  civility,  which  had 
chilled  and  repressed  her,  she  had 
deeply  suffered  in  her  feelings  and 
in  her  prida  For  the  first  time  in 
her  Hfe  she  felt  she  was  appreciated, 
and  this  charming  old  man  spoke  to 
her  in  a  tone  she  had  scarcely  hoped 
to  hear  in  this  world.  Unseen  in 
the  darkness,  tears  filled  her  eyes, 
while  she  briefly  related  her  history, 
which  was  very  simple.    The  only 
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paint  <m  whicK  slie  spoke  much  waa 
OB  the  antiquity  of  her  family ;  for 
she  was,  she  said,  descended  from  the 
kings  of  Ireland.  Her  &ther  had  left 
her  a  comfortable  fortune,  hut  her 
two  brothers  had  not  managed  her 
aiffiiirs  with  the  prudence  that  would 
have  been  desirable.  M.  de  Farias 
vnd^stood  that  her  property  had 
been  absorbed  by  fraternal  extrava- 
ganee.  Fortunately,  the  employment 
she  had  selected  was  one  congenial 
to  her  tastes,  and  she  had  great 
pleasure  in  educatii^  her  last  pupil, 
but  parting  firom  her  had  almost 
broken  her  heart 

Thus,  when  M.  de  Farias  and  Miss 
O'Neil  descended  from  the  carriage 
into  the  court-yard  of  the  castle,  the 
most  friendly  understanding  was  es- 
tablished between  them.  In  a  few 
moments  after  the  Marchioness,  to 
whom  her  husband  had  imparted  his 
fiEivorable  opinion,  completed  the  de- 
light of  the  Irish  girl  by  the  benevo- 
lent kindness  of  her  reception.  It 
was  now  late.  They  took  Miss 
O'Neil  into  the  room  where  SibyUe 
lay  sleeping  under  the  white  cur- 
tains of  her  bed,  her  head  on  one 
arm,  which  was  nearly  hidden  by 
her  silken  tresses,  and  in  the  grace- 
ful position  childhood  usually  as- 
sumes even  in  sleep.  Miss  O'Neil 
looked  upon  her  with  delight,  and 
turning  to  the  grandparents  said, 
"She  is  an  ai^eL  I  love  her  al- 
ready." 

She  was  then  installed  into  a 
neighboring  apartment,  of  a  size  and 
luxury  to  which  she  had  been  little 
accustomed.      The    tapestry  of  the 


room  was  covered  with  figures  of 
shepherds  and  shepherdesses,  who 
appeared  to  be  happy,  but  assuredly 
they  were  less  so  than  Miss  O'NeiL 
Nevertheless,  a  flaming  sword,  ready 
to  drive  her  from  this  paradise,  hung 
over  the  devoted  head  of  this  inno- 
cent creature. 

The  next  morning  Mma  de  F^ 
rias,  after  another  conversation  with 
Miss  O'Neil,  which  only  served  to 
confirm  the  favorable  impressions 
she  had  received  from  her  husband 
in  r^ard  to  her,  presented  the  in- 
structress to  her  pupiL  SibyUe,  who 
possessed,  to  a  degree  uncommon  at 
her  age,  an  appreciation  of  beauty 
and  harmony,  looked  anxiously  at 
Miss  O'Neil,  and  responded  coldly  to 
her  advances,  with  the  air  of  a  per- 
son not  favorably  disposed,  and  who 
reserves  her  opinion.  The  Marchion- 
ess left  them  together  to  become  bet- 
ter acquainted,  and  descended  to  the 
drawing-room 

Here  she  found  M.  de  Farias  dilat- 
ing upon  the  merits  of  Miss  O'Neil 
to  the  Abb4  B^naud  and  Mme.  de 
BeaumesnQ,  whom  the  importance 
of  this  event  had  already  attracted 
to  the  castle. 

"Well,  my  dear?"  said  the  Mar- 
quis. 

**  Well,  my  friend,  as  far  as  I  am 
able  to  judge  she  has  an  enlarged 
mind  and  a  most  religious  spirit." 

"  You  see,"  resumed  the  Marquis, 
with  a  radiant  air,  **  we  have  discov- 
ered a  diamond.  We  must  allow 
that  De  Yeignes,  with  all  his  fri- 
volity, has  shown  rare  tact  and  judg- 
ment.    It  is  true  that  she  is  not 
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haudsome,  but  this  will  be  for  Si- 
bylle  a  living  demonstration  of  the 
small  value  of  physical  advantages 
compared  with  moral  qualities,  such 
as  Miss  O'Neil  possesses,  —  nobility 
of  sentiments,  purity  of  heart,  mental 
channs  — 

"Sweetness  of  temper,"  said  the 
good  Marchioness. 

"And  solid  religious  principles," 
added  the  cur^. 

In  the  midst  of  this  concert  of 
praise  the  door  of  the  saloon  was 
noisily  opened,  and  the  nurse,  who 
went  by  the  name  of  Madame  Bose, 
entered  abruptly  in  a  state  of  evident 
consternation,  which  announced  a 
serious  catastrophe. 

"  In  Heaven's  name,  nurse,  what 
is  the  matter  ? "  exclaimed  the  Mar- 
quis, rising. 

"  My  Lord  Marquis,"  answered 
Mme.  Hose,  almost  breathless,  "she 
is  not  a  Christian." 

"What?  who?  MissO'Nea?  Not 
a  Christian,  —  nurse,  you  are  crazy  !" 

"She  is  not  a  Christian,"  replied 
Mme.  Hose ;  "  it  is  a  sure  thing,  since 
she  has  just  asked  John  whether 
there  was  a  Protestant  minister  in 
the  neighborhood,  and  whether  she 
would  be  able  to  go  every  Sunday  to 
the  temple." 

"  A  Protestant  I "  said  the  Marquis, 
sinking,  quite  overcome,  into  his  arm- 
chair. "  A  Protestant  I "  Then,  after 
a  pause,  "Mme.  Bose,"  said  he,  in 
a  changed  voice,  "  that  wiU  do,  you 
can  go  now." 

A  few  minutes  of  profound  silence 
ensued ;  the  Marchioness  exchanged 
with  her  husband  soixowfol  glances ; 


the  cur^  and  Mma  de  Beaomesnil, 
took  each  other's  hands,  and  raised 
them  with  an  air  of  consternation, 
sincere  in  the  former,  but  not  so  in 
the  case  of  the  lady,  for,  in  reality, 
this  unexpected  blow  to  her  neigh- 
bors only  gave  her  great  satisfaction. 

"  Certainly,"  said  the  Marquis,  an- 
grily, "this  is  unpardonable  in  De 
Vergnes  I  not  to  have  informed  him- 
self on  so  essential  a  point,  —  I  sup- 
pose he  would  as  soon  have  sent  me 
a  Jewess  or  a  Mahometan, — just 
like  him.  As  for  me,  how  could  I 
imagine  such  negligence  ?  The  idea 
never  occurred  to  me.  Besides,  be- 
ing an  Irishwoman,  it  seemed  so 
unlikely.  However,  we  all  under- 
stand that  the  nurse,  when  she  re- 
fused Miss  O'Neil  the  name  of 
Christian,  spoke  like  an  ignorant 
woman,  as  she  is.  Miss  O'Neil  is 
not  a  Catholic,  but,  notwithstanding 
the  deplorable  errors  of  her  belief, 
she  is  still  a  worthy  and  interesting 
person.    What  am  I  to  do  ? " 

"  It  appears  to  me,"  said  the  cur^, 
timidly,  "  it  would  scarcely  be  right 
to  leave  Mlla  Sibylle  under  the  care 
of  a  Protestant  instructress,  particu- 
larly as  the  child  will  soon  prepare 
for  her  first  communion." 

"Yes,  indeed  1"  cried  Mme.  de 
BeaumesniL 

"I  know  it  cannot  be,"  returned 
the  Marquis.  "  I  do  not  dream  of  it ; 
but  I  must  confess  I  am  bitterly  dis- 
appointed at  being  obliged  to  deprive 
my  granddaughter  of  the  advantage  of 
the  instructions  of  a  person  possess- 
ing so  many  accomplishments,  and,  I 
must  also  say,  so  many  virtues.    I 
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also  diead  to  think  of  the  blow  it  will 
be  to  Miss  O'NeiL  What  would  I 
not  give  if  I  could  spare  her  and  my- 
self the  explanation  and  separation 
which  seem  to  be  inevitable ! " 

"  It  is  certainly  hard,  my  friend/' 
said  the  Marchioness;  "but  since  it 
is  necessary  —  " 

*'  The  sooner  the  better/'  said  Mme. 
de  Beaumesnil,  roughly. 

**  Excuse  me,  madame,"  replied  the 
Marquis,  rather  quickly,  "  you  do  not, 
I  presume,  expect  me  to  drive  away 
this  young  woman,  as  if  she  were  a 
thief,  only  because  she  is  a  Protest- 
ant" 

After  a  silence  of  a  few  moments 
the  Marchioness  said,  gently,  ''  I  was 
going  to  say,  my  friend,  that,  if  you 
wish,  I  wiU  be  the  bearer  of  your  in- 
tentions to  Miss  O'Neil." 

*•  No,  no,  my  dear ;  you  are  always 
ready  to  take  upon  yourself  every- 
thing that  is  painful,  but  it  would 
not  be  fair.  Do  you  know  whether 
Miss  O'Neil  is  alone  ? " 

"  Sibylle  is  with  her." 

-Send  for  the  child." 

The  poor  governess,  meantime, 
when  the  departure  of  the  Marchion- 
ess had  left  her  alone  with  Sibylle, 
oould  not  but  observe  in  the  counte- 
nance of  her  pupil  the  unfavorable 
impression  she  had  made  upon  her. 
She  took  care  not  to  make  any  at- 
tempt to  remove  this  feeling  by  any 
special  attentions  or  unwelcome  ca- 
resses. She  did  not  offer  to  kiss  the 
Uttle  girl,  but,  smiling  gently,  she  in- 
vited her  to  accompany  her  to  her 
room  and  assist  her  in  unpacking  her 
trunks,  always  an  interesting  opera- 


tion to  a  child.  She  began  by  taking 
out  her  simple  wardrobe,  and  while 
this  was  going  on  Sibylle  stood  in 
the  middle  of  the  room,  her  arms 
crossed  behind  her  back,  silently  and 
rather  contemptuously  watching  the 
motions  of  the  busy  Miss  O'Neil; 
but  her  pretty  face  grew  brighter, 
and  soon  displayed  a  lively  interest, 
when  she  saw  her  produce  from  the 
depths  of  a  chest  an  herbal,  then  a 
palette,  paint-brushes  and  an  easel, 
and,  lastly,  half  a  dozen  pictures 
painted  by  herself.  The  child  then 
began  to  question  her  in  a  most  ani- 
mated manner;  but  she  altogether 
stopped  at  the  appearance  of  a  harp 
which  the  Irish  lady  took  from  its 
case,  and  when  Miss  O'Neil,  after 
placing  the  instrument  on  its  gilded 
base,  struck  a  few  chords  with  an  ab- 
sent air,  the  enthusiasm  of  Sibylle 
for  this  wonderful  stranger  could  no 
longer  be  repressed. 

"Will  you  teach  me  everything 
you  know,  Miss  O'Neil  ?  " 

''Certainly,  my  dear,  everything." 

"  Shall  I  learn  to  know,  like  you, 
the  names  of  all  the  flowers  ? " 

"You  shall  learn  them  all,  my 
child." 

"Shall  I  play  on  that  beautiful  in- 
strument, like  the  angels  ? " 

"  Yes,  like  the  angels." 

"And  shall  I  paint  pictures  like 
yours  ? "  # 

"Certainly,  and  better  ones,  I 
hope." 

"I  do  not  think  that  would  be 
possible,  Miss  O'Neil ;  they  are  mag- 
nificent." And  in  order  to  evince  to 
Miss  O'Neil  her  respectful  admira- 
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tion,  Sibylle  hastened  to  rend^  her 
all  the  little  services  in  her  power. 
She  helped  her  to  arrange  all  these 
interesting  objects,  and  when  the 
time  came  to  hang  the  pictures,  she 
mounted  on  a  chair  to  hand  the  nails 
to  Miss  O'Neil.  These  pictures,  al- 
though not  so  magnilScent  as  they 
appeared  to  SibyUe,  were  not  desti- 
tute of  merit,  but  there  was  in  their 
composition  a  certain  monotony,  for 
they  nearly  all,  in  fact,  represented 
the  same  subject ;  and  on  the  frames 
were  engraved  the  words :  View  of  a 
lake  by  moonlight,  —  by  Miss  O'NeiL 
The  moon  riaing  on  the  shore  of  a  lake, 
—  by  Miss  O'NeiL  A  lake,  — m^nm- 
light  effect,  —  by  Miss  O'Neil,  etc. 

The  Irish  lady,  having  finished  her 
task  with  the  help  of  her  little  friend, 
drew  from  the  case  a  last  picture, 
wrapped  in  linen  and  sealed  up. 
This,  my  child,"  said  Miss  O'Neil, 
is  not  mine ;  it  is  the  work  of  the 
young  girl  who,  before  you,  was  my 
only  pupil.  The  dear  child  worked 
at  it  privately,  for  a  month  before  my 
departure,  and  she  begged  me  not  to 
unfold  it  until  I  should  reach  my 
destination." 

With  a  trembling  hand  she  now 
removed  the  envelope.  The  picture 
upon  which  Miss  O'Neil  fixed  her 
expectant  eyes  represented  a  lake 
of  an  apple-green  color,  brilliantly 
lighted  bj^  an  enormous  moon,  in  the 
midst  of  which  floated  a  cradle,  con- 
taining a  child  whose  features  pre- 
sented a  caricature  of  those  of  Miss 
O'NeiL  On  the  border  was  written. 
Infancy  of  Miss  O'Neil  on  a  lake,  — 
Moonlight  effect. 
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The  young  lady,  her  late  pupiL^ 
had  apparently  thought  it  a  good 
joke  to  take  leave  of  her  governess 
with  this  witty  and  amiable  allusion 
to  her  fondness  for  picturesque  effects. 

Poor  Miss  O'Neil,  overcome  by 
her  feelings,  burst  into  tears,  Bud, 
sinking  into  a  chair,  "Oh!"  ex- 
claimed she,  "what  cruelty!  It  is 
then  true  —  after  all  I  have  done  — 
she  has  no  heart  0,  how  hard  it  is 
to  bear !  You  do  not  understand,  my 
dear,"  said  she  to  Sibylle,  who,  in 
fact  did  not  comprehend,  but  who 
looked  at  her  with  an  expression  of 
pity  and  sympathy,  "  but  I  will  ex- 
plain this  to  you.  I  took  care  of  this 
young  girl  for  ten  years,  I  educated 
her,  I  caressed  her,  I  worshipped 
her.  To  remain  with  her,  I  would 
have  been  her  servant,  a  servant  to 
her  children ;  and,  you  see,  her  last 
thought,  her  last  action,  has  been  to 
mock  me,  to  insult  me !  And  I 
loved  her  so  well,  better  than  her 
own  mother  ever  loved  her.  It 
breaks  my  heart!" 

And  she  hid  her  face  in  her  hands. 

"Do  not  cry.  Miss  O'Neil,"  said 
Sibylle,  trying  to  take  her  hands ;  *'  I 
will  love  you  if  you  will  let  me." 

"0  my  dear  child!"  said  Miss 
O'Neil,  sobbing. 

"You  will  never  leave  me,  Miaa 
O'NeiL" 

"  No,  never,  never." 

"  What  is  your  name.  Miss  O'Neil  ? " 

"Augusta  Mary." 

"Well  then,  Augusta  Mary,  we 
will  always  live  together." 

Miss  O'Neil  took  the  child  up  in 
her  aims,  and,  pressing  her  convut- 
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sively  to  her  heart,  overwhehned  her 
with  tears  and  caresses. 

The  nurse  surprised  them  in  this 
affectionate  attitude. 

"  My  young  lady  ia  wanted  in  the 
drawing-room/'  said  she,  stiffly. 

Sibylle  kissed  her  friend,  and  fol- 
lowed the  nurse  down  stairs. 

"My  darling,  your  eyes  are  red 
What  has  happened  ?  "  said  the  Mar- 
chioness, as  Sibylle  entered 

"  I  have  been  crying  with  Miss 
(yNeiL  Her  other  pupil  has  treated 
her  so  badly;  but  I  have  consoled 
her  by  promising  her  she  shall  never 
leave  me." 

*  Well,"  said  the  Marquis,  "  this  is 
loo  much.  My  dear  child,  you  must 
give  up  tins  idea ;  an  unforeseen  dr- 
eumstance  obliges  us  to  part  with 
Miss  O'Nea" 

**  Grandfather,  you  would  not  treat 
her  so.  Remember,  she  is  alone  in 
the  world,  poor  and  unhappy.  Be- 
sides, I  love  her  with  all  my  heart" 

"  My  dear,"  replied  the  Marquis, 
"  I  am  as  much  grieved  as  you  can 
be ;  but,  unhappily,  we  have  no 
choice.  We  have  just  learned  that 
Miss  O'Neil  is  of  the  Protestant  re- 
ligion, which  is  a  fedse  and  wrong 
religion." 

"I  cannot  believe  Miss  CKNeil  has 
a  bad  religion,  grandfather.  Ton 
may  be  sure  it  is  not  trua  Her 
heart  is  too  good  for  that,  and  then 
she  plays  the  harp  like  Saint  Ce- 
cilia." 

"  We  are  not  talking  of  the  harp," 
answered  M  de  Farias,  rather  impa- 
tiently. '' I  repeat,  that  Miss  O'Neil, 
with  all  her  good  qualities^  is,  unfor- 


tunately, not  of  ovr  reHgioii,  which 
is  the  only  good  and  true  OBa" 

"  Well,  then,  grandfather,  we  mmi 
teach  it  to  her;  I  am  sore  she  will 
be  very  giatefuL  Our  dear  cur£  will 
teach  her.    Will  yon  not,  sir  ? " 

The  cur6  moved  his  chair  uneasily. 

''Besides,"  said  Sibylle,  potting 
her  arms  roond  her  grandfarhei^s 
neck, "  when  she  lives  with  yoo,  she 
will  see  that  yoor  religion  is  the 
best,  —  that  there  cannot  be  a  better 
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one- 

"Stop,  stop,"  said  the  poor  Mar- 
quis, looking  timidly  towards  the 
CQr& 

The  curtf  sighed,  and  answered, 
"  Sir,  you  know  sometimes  God  pots 
the  truth  in  the  mouth  of  a  child" 

The  Marquis  caught  at  this.  "  Too 
know,  cur^,  how  much  I  am  interest- 
ed in  this  poor  young  woman;  an- 
other word,  and  she  remaina." 

''One  might  periiaps  try  for  a 
time,"  said  the  cord. 

"She  stays,  she  stays,"  cried 
Sibylle.  "Thank  you,  grandfather; 
thank  you,  cur&"  She  bounded  op 
stairs  to  Miss  O'Neil,  who  then 
heard  for  the  first  time  of  her  danger 
and  her  safety  from  the  little  seraph 
who  had  covered  her  with  her  wii^ 
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The  generous  decision  of  M.  de 
Farias  in  the  case  of  Miss  OTTeil, 
which  was  immediately  spread  abroad 
and  commented  upon  throughout  the 
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neighborhood  by  Mme.  de  Beaumes- 
nil,  was  not  considered  at  all  to  his 
credit  nor  to  that  of  the  cur^,  who 
was  regarded  as  his  accomplice.  It 
must  be  confessed  that,  to  those  who 
did  not  understand  the  merits  of  the 
case,  the  proceeding  would  naturally 
appear  a  somewhat  irregular  one. 
M.  de  Farias  himself,  on  mature  con- 
sideration, felt  rather  uneasy  at  the 
responsibility  he  had  assumed  in 
placing  his  granddaughter  under  the 
care  of  an  heretical  instructress.  As 
for  the  poor  priest,  in  addition  to  the 
gossip  of  his  neighbors  and  the 
pricks  of  his  conscience,  he  had  the 
pain  of  receiving  on  this  .occasion 
the  compliments  of  the  judge  of  the 
canton,  an  old  man  who  believed  in 
little  besides  Voltaire,  of  whom  he 
appeared  to  consider  himself  the 
prophet.  The  Abb^  B^naud,  on  his 
way  to  the  castle  a  few  days  after 
the  arrival  of  Miss  O'Neil,  met  the 
Voltairian  magistrate,  and  was  so  much 
disturbed  by  the  equivocal  praises 
he  heard  from  him,  that  when,  on 
reaching  his  destination,  he  found 
the  Marquis  tcJdng  his  morning 
walk  under  the  avenue  of  chestnut- 
trees,  he  candidly  confided  to  him 
his  mortification  and  his  scruples. 

"My  worthy  friend,"  replied  M. 
de  F(5rias,  "you  may  well  imagine 
that  I  m}rself  am  not  on  a  bed  of 
roses ;  like  you,  I  have  heard  the 
murmurs  of  public  opinion,  and  I 
agree  with  you  in  thinking  the  praise 
of  the  judge  a  bad  symptom ;  for  the 
wise  man  tells  us  that,  next  to  the 
grief  of  our  friends,  we  should  dread 
the  joy  of  our  enemies.    Neverthe- 


less, my  dear  abb^,  I  shall  retam 
Miss  O'lfeil,  for  in  the  course  of  my 
long  life  I  have  frequently  observed 
that  the  impulses  of  the  heart,  some- 
times more  difficult  to  follow  than 
the  dictates  of  a  selfish  and  worldly 
prudence,  although  condenmed  by  the 
world,  are  often  blessed  by  Provi- 
dence. However,  to  secure  the  help 
of  God  we  must  help  ourselves ;  and 
you  and  I,  my  worthy  friend,  must 
neglect  no  precaution  in  order  that 
we  may  maintain  our  position  under 
circumstances  of  so  much  delicacy 
and  importance,  —  I  mean,  so  as  to 
secure  to  Sibylle  the  advantages  of 
the  superior  education  Miss  O'Neil 
appears  so  capable  of  imparting  to 
her,  and  at  the  same  time  to  keep 
the  child  in  all  the  integrity  of  the 
faith  of  her  forefathers." 

In  order  to  attain  successfully  this 
twofold  object,  although  two  years 
were  still  wanting  to  the  time  fixed 
for  Sibylle's  first  communion,  it  was 
agreed  that  the  Abb^  Eenaud  should 
commence  immediately  a  course  of  in- 
struction calculated  to  place  upon  the 
surest  foundation  the  orthodox  faith 
of  Mile,  de  Farias.  Thus,  at  the  same 
time.  Miss  O'Neil  might  safely  be 
allowed  to  proceed  with  the  moral 
and  intellectual  culture  of  Sibylle 
Anne.  M.  de  Farias  entertained  no 
doubt  that  the  governess  would  faith- 
fully observe  the  formal  request  he 
had  made,  that  she  should  never 
enter  upon  religious  topics  with  her 
pupil,  except  in  the  way  of  general 
morality ;  but  in  case  —  for  the 
thing  was  possible  —  Miss  0*Neil 
should  disappoint  the  good  opinion 
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of  M.  de  F^rias^  and,  yielding  to  the 
spirit  of  proselytism  characteristic 
of  her  sect,  should  even  one  day  pro- 
dDce  a  Bible  from  her  pocket,  and 
enter  upon  a  course  of  polemics,  — 
then  the  Abh6  B^naud  would  be 
there,  on  the  wat<ch,  to  detect  the 
fiist  signs  of  her  deviation  from  the 
path  of  rectitude. 

At  first  M.  de  Farias  took  the 
precaution  of  being  always  present 
at  the  lessons  given  by  the  Irish 
lady,  or  else  his  absence  was  sup- 
plied by  the  Marchioness;  but  he 
soon  began  to  remit  a  surveillance 
which  he  saw  was  unnecessary  when 
he  became  better  acquainted  with 
die  scrupulously  honorable  character 
of  Miss  O'Neil ;  and  of  this  the  Mar- 
chioness and  the  cur^  were  equally 
convinced  with  himself. 

These  three  good  people,  now  that 
their  scruples  of  conscience  were  at 
rest,  were  delighted  to  observe  the 
rapid  progress  of  Sibylle  under  the 
ahnost  ms^cal  influence  of  Hiss 
O'NeiL  Indeed,  her  rare  faculties 
of  mind  would  have  been  in  danger 
of  a  too  rapid  development,  but  for  the 
wise  method  of  her  teacher,  who  was 
fully  equal  to  the  performance  of  the 
task  upon  which  she  had  entered. 

"  I  might,"  said  the  latter  to  Mme. 
de  r<5rias,  "easily  educate  her  into 
a  prodigy;  but  I  prefer  rather  to 
keep  her  back  than  urge  her  for- 
ward, and  to  make  her  in  time  a 
distinguished  woman." 

M.  and  Mme.  de  Farias  were  de- 
lighted with  the  zeal  and  the  pro- 
gress of  their  granddaughter,  and  not 
less  so  with  the  favorable  change 


they  saw  in  her  disposition,  from 
the  time  that  regular  studies  and 
pursuits  had  occupied  her  thoughts. 
Although  still  a  very  serious  child, 
Sibylle  had  lost  the  habit  of  those 
confused  reveries  of  which  she  had 
been  so  fond,  and  which  had  given 
her  an  expression  of  melancholy 
not  natural  at  her  age.  Now  her 
childish  and  musical  laugh  constant- 
ly awoke  the  echoes  of  the  old  cor- 
ridors. She  even  frequently  mani- 
fested in  their  family  life  a  jocular 
spirit,  which  usually  broke  out 
rather  abruptly,  and  formed  a  pleas- 
ant contrast  with  her  habitually 
grave  demeanor.  Sibylle  had  in 
her  composition  a  strong  vein  of 
satire  and  a  quick  sense  of  the 
ridiculous,  which,  unaccompanied  by 
a  kind  heart,  might  have  made  her 
appear  unamiable.  She  not  unfre- 
quently  drew  caricatures,  not  very 
artistic,  but  expressively  comic ;  and 
her  grandfeither  could  scarce  refrain 
from  a  smile  when,  in  one  of  her  pic- 
tures in  this  style,  the  manly  mus- 
tache of  Mme.  de  Beaumesnil,  and 
the  Soman  nose  of  the  chevalier  The- 
odore, figured  in  rather  remarkable 
proportions.  Mme.  de  Beaumesnil, 
although  unconscious  of  this  inci- 
dent, it  may  well  be  believed,  took  a 
very  small  share  in  the  happy  feel- 
ings which  the  successful  tuition  of 
Miss  O'Neil  produced  in  the  castle 
of  Farias. 

"  Cur6,"  she  said,  "  you  will  see  if 
something  does  not  happen  to  bring 
down  the  pride  of  the  Ferias ;  for 
such  obstinacy  and  mistaken  tolera- 
tion cannot  turn  out  welL    As  for 
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you,  I  do  not  blame  you  so  much, 
for  I  suppose  you  expected  to  con- 
vert this  unhappy  creature ;  but,  be- 
tween ourselves,  you  must  confess 
you  have  been  mistaken  there." 

The  cur6  acknowledged  it.  With 
the  instinct  of  malice,  Mme.  de 
Beaumesnil  had  touched  the  tender 
spot  in  this  kind  heart  Indeed,  it 
was  not  without  some  bitterness  of 
feeling  that  the  Abb^  B^naud  had 
felt  himself  obliged  to  renounce  this 
cherished  hope  after  two  or  three 
conversations,  in  which  the  Irish 
lady  displayed  an  enlightenment  of 
mind  and  a  firmness  of  principle 
which  he  felt  rendered  it  useless  for 
him  to  enter  into  an  argument  with 
her  with  any  prospect  of  success. 

However,  the  worthy  man,  forced  to 
renounce  his  hopes  in  regard  to  Miss 
O'Neil,  only  applied  himself  more 
faithfully  to  that  portion  of  Sibylle's 
education  which  was  intrusted  to 
him,  and  in  this  task,  at  least,  he  had 
the  comfort  of  success.  During  the 
first  year  of  his  instructions  he  had 
confined  himself  to  teaching  her 
sacred  history,  reserving  the  doctri- 
nal part  for  the  second.  The  Orien- 
tal grandeur  of  the  Old  Testament 
histories,  and  the  touching  legends^ of 
the  early  saints  and  martyrs  of  the 
Christian  era,  awoke  in  Sibylle's 
imagination  a  religious  fervor  which 
gradually  took  the  place  of  the  poet- 
ical dreams  of  her  childhood. 

It  was  no  longer  golden-robed 
fairies,  magic  castles,  and  princely 
hunters,  with  which,  in  her  fancy, 
she  peopled  the  solitude  of  the 
woods,  it   was   with    pale   hermits 


and  saintly  shepherdesses;  and  above 
all  it  was  the  mysterious  and  impos- 
ing idea  of  God,  his  power  and  his 
goodness  displayed  in  all  the  changes 
of  nature,  germinating  with  the 
plants,  shining  in  the  stars,  and 
thundering  in  the  storms,  which  ele- 
vated her  thoughts  and  touched  her 
heart. 

The  religious  enthusiasm  of  the 
child  sometimes,  indeed,  was  carried 
to  an  extent  which  troubled  both 
the  cur^  and  her  grandparents.     One 
cold  winter  day  she  gave  away  her 
cloak  to  a  little  beggar  she  met  on 
the  grounds,  thereby  making  herself 
ill  with  a  severe  cold.    At  another 
time  she  tried  in  her  childish  way  to 
imitate  the  austerities  of  the  saints 
in  the  deserts.    It  was,  however,  al- 
ways easy  to  bring  back  to  the  right 
path  a  mind  of  a  high  order  like 
that  of  SibyUe,  and  a  few  sensible 
remonstrances  soon  moderated  this 
excess  of  zeal 

About  a  year  after  the  arrival  of 
Miss  O'Xeil,  the  Marquis,  an  habitu- 
ally early  riser,  was  seated  at  his 
window  enjoying  the  delicious  air  of 
a  beautiful  April  morning,  when  he 
descried  SibyUe  alone  on  her  way 
to  the  park. 

"Where  can  SibyUe  be  going  so 
early,  my  dear  ? "  said  M.  de  Ferias  to 
the  Marchioness.  "  I  did  not  know 
she  was  up.  She  appears  as  if  she 
did  not  wish  to  be  seen,  and  she  is 
carrying  a  basket" 

"  I  do  not  know  what  she  is  plan- 
ning, my  friend,"  said  the  Marchion- 
ess; "but  for  some  days  past  she 
has  had  numerous  conferences  with 
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Jacques  F^ray.  Yesterday  she  shut 
herself  up  in  my  room  for  two  hours, 
and  this  morning  she  has  borrowed 
my  perfume-burner.  That  is  all  I 
know." 
**  We  must  follow  her,  my  dear." 
M.  and  Mme.  de  Farias  could  easily 
follow,  on  the  gravel  paths,  the  track 
of  the  footsteps  of  Sibylle,  which  led 
them,  after  a  walk  of  a  few  minutes, 
to  the  opening  of  a  glade,  on  the 
highest  point  of  ground  in  the  park. 
This  site  was  justly  celebrated  for  its 
beauty.  •  It  was  surrounded  by  mag- 
nificent forest  trees,  and  commanded 
a  view  of  the  sea,  to  which  led  a  suc- 
cession of  gentle  declivities  covered 
with  a  brilliant  verdure.  In  the 
midst  of  the  glade  stood  a  colossal 
oak-tree,  and  under  the  shade  of  its 
branches  was  one  of  those  rare  monu- 
ments left  on  the  Norman  coast  by 
Celtic  worshippers,  —  an  enormous 
table  of  rough  stone,  which  bore  a  sin- 
gularly wild  aspect,  and  looked  like 
the  contemporary  of  the  tree. 

M.  and  Mme.  de  F^iias,  as  they  ap- 
proached the  spot,  suddenly  stopped 
on  hearing  the  voice  of  SibyUe  some 
paces  from  them.  The  child  was 
speaking  in  an  animated  and  al- 
most threatening  manner;  then  she 
stopped,  and  an  odor  of  incense  could 
be  perceived  in  the  air.  The  Mar- 
quis and  Marchioness,  advancing  a 
little  farther,  could  now  see  Sibylle 
on  her  knees  at  the  foot  of  the  oak- 
tree,  her  eyes  raised,  and  her  lips 
moving  as  if  in  prayer.  Against  the 
trunk  of  the  tree  could  be  seen  —  the 
letters  composed  of  wild  violets  in- 
terwoven—the  word  "Gkni"  On  the 


stone  table  was  placed  the  perfume- 
burner,  from  which  a  light  cloud  of 
incense  seemed  to  arise.  At  a  little 
distance  was  the  madman,  F<^ray, 
kneeling  against  a  tree  and  :watching 
Sibylle  with  the  downcast  look  of  a 
hound  that  has  been  beaten.  Mme. 
de  F^iias  gazed  at  this  scene  with 
the  tenderest  emotion,  but  the  Mar- 
quis with  a  serious  and  anxious  ex- 
pression. 

Just  then  Sibylle  obseived  their 
approach,  and  sprang  to  her  feet, 
blushing  like  a  rose. 

"  My  child,"  said  the  old  Marquis, 
pressing  her  to  his  heart,  "this  is 
well,  but  your  altar  needs  a  cross. 
We  must  remember  the  goodness  of 
God  as  well  as  his  power." 

"  That  is  true,"  said  Sibylle.  "  I  will 
put  a  cross  on  it." 

"My  darling,"  said  Mme.  de  Fa- 
rias, "  did  you  make  these  beautiful 
letters  of  these  flowers  ? " 

"  I  made  them,"  answered  Sibylle, 
"  but-  Jacques  gathered  the  violets, 
and,  do  you  believe,  I  cannot  persuade 
him  to  pray  with  me.  He  is  a  mon- 
ster." Sibylle  accompanied  this  epi- 
thet with  a  frown,  which  appeared  to 
affect  Jacques  F^ray  deeply.  He 
cagt  down  his  haggard  eyes,  and  said, 
timidly,  "There  is  no  good  God!" 

"Wretch !"  cried  Silj^Ue,  and  sud- 
denly, taking  him  by  the  shoulders, 
she  pushed  him  over.  Then,  seeing 
him  stretched  on  the  ground,  in  a 
frightened  and  awkward  attitude,  she 
rushed  hastily  into  the  woods,  laugh- 
ing merrily  and  shrugging  her  shoul- 
ders. "You  great  simpleton!  "said  she. 

Jacques  appeared  delighted. 
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It  was  Sunday  morning,  and,  ac- 
cording to  their  custom,  the  Farias 
family  repaired,  after  breakfast,  to 
the  parish  church.  They  arrived 
rather  early,  and  found  the  chancel 
occupied  only  by  the  Beaumesnil 
family  and  the  cur^.  Mme.  de  Beau- 
,„e»,i.  with  .a  un«.n.ny  important 
and  busy  air,  was  placing  in  front  of 
the  high  altar  a  little  table,  on  which 
reposed  a  wax  figure  with  painted 
face,  enamelled  eyes,  and  curling  hair, 
adorned  with  paper  flowers  and  che- 
nille ornaments.  The  cur^,the  chev- 
alier Theodore,  and  MUe.  Constance 
contemplated  this  masterpiece  with 
ravished  eyes,  and  M.  de  Beaumesnil 
with  an  idiotic  smile. 

"What  is  this  ?"  asked  Sibylle, ap- 
proaching with  curiosity. 

"My  child,"  said  Mme.  de  Beau- 
mesnil, "  it  is  a  new  figure  of  one  of 
the  blessed  saints  I  have  just  had 
sent  from  Paris." 

It  was  now  the  hour  of  service, 
and  Sibylle  took  her  place  in  the 
family  pew ;  but  the  Marquis  observed 
she  did  not  pray  with  her  accustomed 
fervor. 

The  congregation,  during  the  cere- 
monies, directed  many  impatient 
glances  towards  the  altar,  accom- 
panied by  whispers  and  smiles.  When 
the  mass  was  over,  their  curiosity 
could  .no  longer  be  restrained,  and 
they  tried  to  enter  the  chancel ;  but 
the  chevalier  Theodore  kept  back  the 
crowd,  and  then,  assuming  the  part 
of  cicerone,  he  exhibited  to  them 
the  graces  and  merits  of  the  wax  fig- 
ure, and  even  caused  it  to  open  and 
shut  its  eyes  by  means  of  an  ingeni- 


ously contrived  spring.  The  impres- 
sions produced  upon  the  congregation 
were  diverse ;  some  of  the  men  ridi- 
culed the  image  and  Mme.  de  Beau- 
mesnil; but  some  old  women,  con- 
ceiving for  it  a  sudden  devotion, 
consecrated  wax  tapers  in  its  honor. 
Mma  de  Farias,  importuned  by  Mma 
de  Beaumesnil,  joined  the  ranks  of 
these  proselytes. 

Sibylle,  on  her  return  to  the  castle, 
was  unusually  sad  and  silent.  Had 
she  been  shocked  by  these  unseemly 
familiarities  with  sacred  things,  so 
contrary  to  the  solemn  ideas  she  had 
formed  of  the  greatness  of  the  Deity 
and  of  the  dignity  of  the  worship  due 
to  him  ?  Whatever  were  her  thoughts 
she  kept  them  to  herself. 

Meanwhile  the  time  fixed  for  her 
first  commimion  approached.  The 
Abb4  Eenaud  then  came  every  day 
to  Farias,  where  he  partook  of  the 
family  dinner,  and  afterwards  gave 
her  a  lesson  on  the  catechism.  One 
afternoon  M.  de  Farias,  who,  a  few 
moments  before,  had  left  his  grand- 
daughter in  the  room  with  the  cure, 
was  surprised  to  find  her  in  the  gar- 
den. 

"Has  the  abb4  gone  so  soon?" 
said  he. 

"  No,"  answered  Sibylle,  briefly,  "he 
is  asleep." 

"  Does  he  often  sleep  in  this  way  ?  " 
said  the  Marquis. 

"  Very  often,  after  dinner." 

"  No  matter,"  returned  M.  de  Farias, 
gravely,  "it  was  your  duty  to  wait 
until  he  should  awake.  Neither  your 
conduct  nor  manner  show  a  proper 
respect." 
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ft  \riid  not  tile  first  time  M.  de 
F^rifts  had  olieerved  in  Sibylla's  man- 
oer  towards  the  curd  an  appearance 
of  irreveience,  almost  of  contempt; 
and  he  also  had  noticed  a  change  in 
Ae  abb^  who  appeared  less  cheerful 
than  formerly.  That  day  tlie  Mar- 
quis questioned  the  cur£  on  t^e  sub- 
ject 

"Are  you  satisfied  with  Sibyfle, 
my  friend?" 

A  slight  flush  rose  to  the  chee-Ks 
of  the  poor  priest. 

"  O  yes,  M.  le  Marquis ;  but  you 
know  the  child  has  a  great  deal  ot' 
sense." 

"  But  does  she  make  a  good  use  of 
her  sense,  abb6  ?  " 

*'  Dear  sir,  if  any  one  is  to  blame  it 
is  I.  To  enter  the  lists  with  so  acute 
a  mind,  I  should,  doubtless,  resume 
my  theological  studies,  for  1  have 
become  somewhat  rusty  by  time." 

''But  does  the  child  venture  to 
aigue  with  you  ?  " 

"  It  is  true,  sir ;  and  to-day  she 
has  raised  some  objections  which  are 
really  embarrassing." 

"  On  what  subject,  my  poor  abb4  ? " 

"  On  the  subject  of  the  mysteries 
of  religion." 

"But  this  is  not  natural  Can 
there  be  anything  behind  the  scenes 
in  this?" 

"Beally,  monsieur,  sometimes  I 
cannot  help  thinking  so." 

"  Could  Miss  O'Neil  possibly  exert 
any  adverse  influence  over  the  mind 
ofSibylle?" 

"Alas!"  returned  the  abb^,  "I 
know  not  what  to  think.  Certainly 
Ifiss  O'Neil,  when  she  is  present  at 


my  instructions,  conducts  herself  in 
the  most  satisfactory  manner;  and 
yet  it  is  only  too  plain  that  I  lose 
every  day  more  and  more  the  respect 
and  confidence  of  the  chUd." 

"It  may  be,"  said  the  Marquis, 
"  but  this  misfortune  must  not  make 
us  unjust     Follow  me,  abb^." 

M.  de  Farias  led  the  way  towards 
the  old  oak-tree,  where  he  knew  at 
this  hour  he  should  find  Sibylle  and 
Miss  O'NeiL  The  Marquis  and  the 
abbe,  as  they  walked  along,  made  up 
their  minds  that  no  idle  scruples 
ought  to  prevent  their  overhearing 
the  conversation  between  the  teacher 
and  her  pupil  Concealed  by  the 
shrubbery,  they  could  listen  to  them 
without  being  perceived.  MissO'Neil, 
seated  on  the  Druid  rock,  was  holding 
in  her  hands  a  celestial  globe,  of  which 
she  was  explaining  the  mechanism  to 
Sibylle,  who  was  kneeling  at  her  side. 
From  time  to  time  she  raised  her 
hand,  as  if  to  indicate  different  points 
of  the  horizon ;  but  this  lesson  was 
nearly  over,  and  she  soon  put  down 
the  globa  Then  she  detached  from 
the  trunk  of  the  old  tree  some  moss, 
which  she  gave  Sibylle  to  examine, 
and  explained  to  her  the  botanical 
structure  of  the  plant  in  detail 

"  My  dear  child,"  said  Miss  O'Neil, 
"  I  love  to  descend  into  these  minute 
spheres  of  creation  and  there  find  the 
same  hand  of  the  great  Grod  who 
reigns  among  the  stars.  If  sometimes 
I  fear  that  the  humble  prayers  of  a 
weak  creature  like  myself  may  not 
reach  his  mighty  ear,  I  think  of  the 
blades  of  grass,  in  which  the  wonders 
of  Providence  can  be  seen  even  as 
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they  ore  in  the  sun  itself,  and  I  take 
conrage." 

"  I  love  God,"  said  Sibylle. 

"  And  he  loves  you,  my  dear.** 

**  I  do  not  know  that,"  replied  the 
child. 

Miss  O'Neil  looked  at  her  atten- 
tively. 

''You  have  sad  thoughts  lately, 
SibyUe." 

''Very  sad.  Miss  CNei"  And 
tears  filled  the  poor  child's  eyes. 

"And  will  you  not  teU  them  to 
me,  my  child  ? " 

"  You  have  forbidden  me  to  speak 
to  you  of  religion,"  said  Sibylle,  tim- 
idly. 

"  Yes,  my  dear.  There  are  cer- 
tainly some  great  religious  truths, 
common  to  all  thinking  beings  and 
above  aU  human  controversy,  upon 
which  I  cannot  but  dwell,  in  the 
course  of  my  instructions;  but  to 
discuss  with  you  any  special  point 
of  faith  or  doctrine  would  be  a 
want,  on  my  part,  of  duty,  gratitude, 
and  delicacy,  in  fact  of  common  hon- 
esty, after  my  promise  to  your  grand- 
parents ;  and  I  never  will  do  it.  So 
we  will  no  longer  speak  of  your 
sorrows,  since  they  are  connected 
with  religious  subjects.  But  I  do 
not  understand  this,  my  child,  and 
I  fear  you  do  not  evince  on  this 
point  sufficient  simplicity  of  heart 
and  humility  of  mind.  To  a  good 
child,  it  should  be  easy  to  adopt 
with  confidence  the  religion  of  its 
parents ;  certainly  of  parents  such  as 
yours:" 

Sibylle  bent  down  her  head  with- 
out answering.    Miss  O'Neil  rose. 


''Come,  let  us  take  a  nm  in 
woods,  my  dear,"  said  she,  smiling 
"  that  is  more  suitable  for  your  age 
than  doctrinal  discussiona" 

Sibylle  kissed  her,  and  they  dis- 
appeared together  under  the  trees. 

"Wen,abb4?"  saidM.de  Farias. 
crossing  his  arms  with  a  somewliat 
triumphant  air,  looking  at  his  com- 
panion. 

"Well,  sir,  it  is  clear  that  the 
difficulty  does  not  arise  here." 

"On  the  contrary,  you  see,  abb^, 
that  Miss  O'Neil  comes  to  our  aid. 
After  such  an  assurance  as  we  have 
received,  to  dismiss  her  would  cer- 
tainly be  a  great  wrong." 

"Assuredly,  M.  le  Marquis.  It 
is  plain  that  it  is  my  incompetence 
alone  which  causes  the  difficulty." 

"  No,  no,  my  friend,  it  is  not  that. 
It  is  only  some  childish  fancy, 
which  will  pass  away." 

The  Marchioness,  being  consulted, 
did  not  ask  for  the  dismissal  of  Afiss 
O'Neil,  but  she  proposed  that  they 
should  send  Sibylle  alone  to  pass  a 
few  weeks  with  Mme.  de  Beaumesnil, 
where  the  cur^  might  continue  his 
lessons  wi^  the  certainty  of  no 
counterbalancing  influence.  M.  de 
Farias  agreed  to  this  plan.  A  fever 
which  had  broken  out  among  some 
children  living  on  the  estate  was  to 
furnish  a  pretext  to  Miss  O'Neil  and 
Sibylle  for  the  departure  of  the  latter. 
Her  wardrobe  was  prepared,  and 
Mme.  de  Beaumesnil  came  in  person 
to  fetch  her. 

Any  trifling  event  which  disturbs 
the  monotony  of  some  existences  is 
hailed  as  a  blessing.     So  it  was  on 
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tiie  occasion  of  Sibylle's  visit  in  the 
Beaximesnil  honsehold.  From  the 
Chinese  saloon,  where  M.  de  Beau- 
mesnH  smiled  perpetually  at  the 
mandarinft  and  the  mandarins  at 
him,  even  to  the  kitchen,  where 
Mlla  Constance  speedily  announced 
the  news,  an  air  of  gayety  pervaded 
the  mansion.  The  first  idea  of  the 
chevalieT  Theodore  on  this  great  occa- 
sion  was  to  visit  the  cellar,  and  to 
produce  two  bottles  of  old  wine  with 
which  to  drink  the  health  of  MUe. 
Farias. 

The  dinner  was  soon  annoimced, 
and  the  conversation  at  the  table 
consisted  of  the  gossip  of  the  neigh- 
borhood.   Mme.  de  Beaumesnil  in 
general  condemned  most  people,  and 
did  not  approve  of  the  rest    Not 
forgetful,    however,    of    what    she 
deemed  her  especial  duty,  she  min- 
gled  with  her  discourse  some  in- 
structive l^ends  intended  for  the 
benefit  of  Sibylle,  —  stories  of  a  little 
girl  who,  having  neglected  to  say  her 
prayers,  was  drawn  out  of  bed  in  the 
night  by  the  feet ;  and  of  a  little  boy 
who  missed  his  catechism,  and  re- 
ceived punishment  from  an  invisible 
hand.    These  fearful  anecdotes,  un- 
fortunately, appeared  to  affect  M.  de 
Beaumesnil  much  more  than  they  did 
Sibylle.    Finally,  at  the  dessert,  the 
chevalier  Theodore  sang  some  songs, 
of  which   Sibylle   only  understood 
that  he  was  fond  of  dancing  on  the 
green  with  the  shepherdesses,  which, 
in  jGact,  he  sometimes  did  after  ves- 
pers.   Becoming  excited,  he  seized 
the  hands  of    Sibylle  and    of   his 
cousin  C!onstance,  and  began  to  exe- 


cute a  sprightly  step,  which  ended 
with  his  throwing  down  a  pile  of 
plates,  and  receiving,  in  consequence, 
the  epithet  of  "  stupid  animal ''  from 
the  lips  of  his  affectionate  sister. 

Sibylle,  who  felt  as  if  she  had  been 
shipwrecked  amongst  a  tribe  of  can- 
nil^Lls,  was  only  too  happy  when  the 
hour  came  for  her  to  retire  to  the 
little  bedroom  of  her  friend  Clotilde. 
Burying  her  face  in  the  pillows  of 
her  bed,  she  wept  long  and  bitterly. 

The  next  morning  the  Abb^ 
B^naud  presented  himself  The  les- 
son took  place  in  the  garden,  Mm& 
de  Beaumesnil  sitting  near  with  her 
knitting.  To  tiie  great  satisfaction 
of  the  cur^,  the  lesson  passed  with- 
out the  child  raising  the  smallest  ob- 
jection. 

Mme.  de  Beaumesnil  now  organ- 
ized in  the  Chinese  saloon  a  Uttle 
chapel,  adorned  with  sheUs  and  de- 
votional images,  where  the  chevalier 
sang  vespers  as  he  was  accustomed 
to  sing  them  in  the  choir.  Then 
Mme.  de  Beaumesnil  or  Constance 
would  read  aloud  some  devotional 
book,  frequently  stopping  to  scold 
the  b^gars  who  came  into  the  court- 
yard. The  books  they  selected  were 
not  of  the  number  of  those  composed 
by  the  great  men  and  the  saints  of 
the  Church  who  have  interpreted 
truth  to  the  human  mind  in  lan- 
guage worthy  of  their  high  subject 
On  the  contrary,  it  was  usually  some 
mystical  production,  where  all  moral 
and  religious  truth  was  buried  under 
the  flowers  of  a  refined  sjrmbolism. 

Sometimes  Sibylle,  unable  to  catch 
the  sense  of  this  verbiage,  would  fall 
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asleep,  and  be  suddenly  awakened 
by  the  formidable  voice  of  the  chev- 
alier beginning  a  chant,  sustained  by 
the  contralto  of  Mme.  de  Beaumesnil 
and  the  falsetto  of  Mile.  Constance. 

M.  and  Mma  de  Farias  came  one 
day  to  diimer  at  the  manor.  Mme. 
de  Beaumesnil  informed  them  of  the 
complete  success  of  the  experiment, 
and  of  the  submission  of  Sibylle,  and 
received  in  turn  their  affectionate 
thanks.  Sibylle  was  surprised  not  to 
see  Miss  O'Neil  with  them,  and  her 
grandmother  replying  that  a  slight 
indisposition  had  kept  her  at  home, 
Mme.  de  Beaumesnil  thought  it  ne- 
cessary to  express  her  hopes  that  Miss 
O'Neil  would  not  die  of  tUs  sickness, 
since,  if  she  did,  she  must  go  straight 
to  hell.  This  painful  proposition, 
accompanied  by  some  words  of  com- 
passion, caused  Sibylle  to  open  her 
eyes  very  wide  indeed.  Apparently 
she  found  it  difficult  to  imagine 
Mme.  de  Beaumesnil,  crowned  with 
glory,  among  the  number  of  the  elect, 
while  Miss  O'Neil  was  to  be  plunged 
into  the  depths  of  the  abyss. 

One  evening,  as  Sibylle  was  pre- 
paring for  bed,  Mme.  de  Beaumesnil 
observed  round  her  neck  a  little 
medal  her  grandmother  had  given 
the  child.  She  examined  it,  and 
said,  "Take  it  off,  my  dear;  I  will 
give  you  a  better  one."  Mme.  de 
Beaumesnil  had  a  large  store  of 
medals,  and  she  now  bestowed  one 
of  the  handsomest  ones  on  Sibylle. 

"But  I  will  keep  my  own,  too," 
said  the  child. 

"  You  may  do  so,  but  do  not  be 
surprised  if  yours  should  be  changed 


into  lead;  this  sometimes  happens 
when  a  medal  is  jealous  of  her  sis- 
ter." 

"  How  of  her  sister !  Of  what 
sister?"  cried  the  child,  as  if 
alarmed.  "But,  madame,  there  is 
only  one  Holy  Virgin." 

Mme.  de  Beaumesnil  hesitatingly 
answered,  "  Certainly ;  but  that  is  no 
matter.  Come,  stop  chattering  now, 
and  get  into  bed  and  go  to  sleep." 

Sibylle  tried  to  sleep,  but  it  was 
some  time  before  the  confusion  of 
her  ideas  permitted  her  to  do  so. 

After  a  visit  of  three  weeks  Sibylle 
became  as  silent  and  gentle  as  a 
dove,  and  was  held  up  by  her  hostess 
as  a  pattern  of  exemplary  conduct 
Now,  she  declared,  Mile,  de  Ferias 
was  perfectly  prepared  for  the  holy 
duties  of  religion. 

Great,  therefore,  was  the  surprise 
of  the  lady,  when  one  morning,  at 
the  hour  for  the  daily  lesson  on  the 
catechism,  Sibylle  announced  her 
determination  not  to  take  it ;  it  was 
useless,  she  said,  since  she  had  de- 
cided not  to  make  her  first  commun- 
ion this  year. 

At  this  astounding  declaration 
Mme.  de  Beaumesnil  became  as  red 
as  a  peony,  while  a  marble  paleness 
overspread  the  features  of  the  cur^. 

"And  why,  mademoiselle,  if  you 
please,  do  you  not  intend  to  make 
your  first  communion?"  said  Mme. 
de  Beaumesnil  in  a  hissing  tone. 

"  I  have  ideas  which  do  not  per- 
mit me  to  do  so,  madame." 

"What  ideas?  Come,  will  you 
speak  ? " 

"  I  cannot  tell  them  to  you." 
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"Yeiy  ^well,  mademoifleDa  Ah, 
how  I  would  punish  you  if  I  were 

yonr  mother!" 

'Happily,  madame,  70a  are  doV' 
sud  Sibylle. 

Mme.  de  Beamnesnil  lose  from  her 
seat  She  could  not  annihilate  her, 
80  she  retired. 

Half  an  hour  after  this  the  Abb^ 
K^ttd,  accompanied  by  Sibylle,  who 
had  refused  all  explanation,  entered 
the  castle  of  Farias.  The  child  went 
to  her  room,  while  the  poor  cur^,  wip- 
ing the  tears  from  his  eyes,  presented 
himself  in  the  saloon. 

On  learning  the  strange  determi- 
nation of  their  granddaughter,  M.  and 
Mma  de  Ferias  were  overwhelmed 
with  grief.  Their  conscience,  their 
tenderness,  their  pride,  all  were 
wouuded,  and  Miss  O'Neil,  who  was 
present,  shared  in  their  sorrow.  Si- 
bylle was  called,  and  she  came  imme- 
diately. She  was  frightfully  pale. 
As  she  went  up  to  her  grandfather  to 
kiss  him,  the  old  man  stopped  her. 

*  My  daughter,"  said  he,  "  your  ca- 
resses are  ill-timed  while  you  are 
breaking  our  hearts.  I  do  not  reproach 
you  for  your  thoughts,  they  are  not 
in  your  own  power ;  but  your  want 
of  confidence  in  us  is  unpardonable, 
and  I  am  obliged  to  tell  you  that  1 
Iiave  the  right  to  insist  upon  an  ex- 
planation." 

While  he  was  speaking  Sibylle  had 
gazed  on  him  with  a  fixed  look.  She 
opened  her  lips  as  if  to  speak;  then 
she  became  almost  livid,  and  fell 
upon  the  floor.  She  was  carried  to 
her  bed,  and  an  attack  of  fever  en- 
sued.   On  opening  her  eyes  she  saw 


Ae  Marquis  and  Maichioness  bend- 
ing tenderly  over  her. 

"  My  darling,"  said  her  grandfather, 
'*!  was  wrong  to  press  you  so  far.  I 
doubt  not  but  yon  are  sorry  to  afflict 
us,  and  that  your  scruples  arise  from 
a  too  great  tenderness  of  conscienca 
I  trust  Grod  will  remove  these  chi- 
meras from  your  mind,  and  in  the 
mean  time  I  grant  you  full  liberty  in 
all  that  regards  religion." 

"  How  good  you  are  I "  said  Sibylla 
She  passed  her  arm  round  the  neck 
of  the  old  man,  drew  his  white  head 
down  on  her  pillow,  and  fell  into  a 
tranquil  sleep. 

M.  de  Farias,  alarmed  by  the  agi- 
tation of  her  young  mind,  had,  in 
effect,  resolved  to  respect  these  mys- 
terious troubles,  and  even  to  remove 
for  a  while  the  apparent  cause  of  her 
difficulties.  From  this  time  the  les- 
sons of  the  abb^  were  suspended. 
Miss  O'Neil  was  directed  to  avoid  in 
her  instructions  all  exciting  subjects, 
and  the  Marquis  even  went  so  far  as 
to  give  Sibylle  a  dispensation  for  the 
time  from  joining  in  religious  ob- 
servances. The  following  Sunday 
there  was  spread  throughout  the 
church  of  Farias  a  feeling  of  pity 
mingled  with  blame  when  the  Mar- 
quis and  the  Marchioness  sorrowfully 
took  their  places  in  their  accustomed 
seats,  and  between  them  was  the 
empty  place  of  their  granddaughter. 

With  these  exceptions,  things  at 
the  castle  resumed  their  usual  course. 
M.  and  Mme.  de  Farias  continued 
their  tranquil  and  benevolent  course 
of  life.  Sibylle  and  Miss  O'Neil  pur- 
sued their  studies   and  took  l^eir 
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walks  with  their  accustomed  regu- 
larity. All  went  on  as  usual,  except- 
ing that  the  countenances  of  the  two 
old  people  daily  grew  more  sad,  as  if 
the  tears  shed  in  the  night  had  made 
deeper  wrinkles  in  their  faces,  and  a 
dark  circle  appeared  to  extend  itself 
under  the  eyes  of  the  child,  and  her 
fair  head  seemed  bowed  as  if  by  a 
heavy  weight  Miss  O'Neil,  too, 
daily  seemed  to  become  more  thin 
and  angular.  "  Sir,"  said  she  to  the 
Abb^  B^naud,  who,  like  a  true  Chris- 
tian, continued  his  frequent  visits  to 
the  castle,  "this  unhappy  enigma 
will  wear  us  all  out  I  pray  God  to 
give  us  strength  to  endure  it  with 
patience." 

VIL 

THE  BARK. 

It  was  a  Sunday  in  the  early  part 
of  autumn.  M.  and  Mme.  de  Farias 
were  to  dine  at  the  parsonage,  and 
their  carriage  was  to  be  sent  there 
for  them  after  vespers.  A  little  be- 
fore the  appointed  hour  the  carriage 
appeared,  and  Sibylle  got  out;  she 
had  come  to  enjoy  from  the  top  of 
the  cliff  the  sight  of  the  effect  of  an 
unusually  high  tide,  swelled  by  a 
violent  storm  which,  during  the  pre- 
vious night,  had  raged  upon  the  coast 
She  climbed  to  the  sunmiit  of  a  high 
rock,  and  there  she  found  Jacques 
F^ray  seated  on  the  ground,  his  head 
in  his  hands,  gazing  on  the  sea. 
Sibylle  touched  him  on  the  shoulder ; 
he  looked  up  angrily ;  but  seeing  who 
it  was,  he  gently  moved,  as  if  to  make 
room  for  her,  and  she  sat  down  beside 


him.  Below  them  raged  the  ocean, 
stormy  and  terrible;  waves,  moun- 
tain high,  crested  with  foam,  were 
dashing  against  the  rocks ;  and  the 
sighing  of  the  wind  mingled  with  the 
distant  sounds  of  the  chants  proceed- 
ing from  the  church.  A  heavy  autumn 
sky,  over  which  rushed  masses  of 
dark  clouds,  added  still  more  to  the 
gloom  and  desolation  of  the  scene 

After  a  few  moments  of  silent 
contemplation,  Sibylle  took  gently  the 
hand  of  the  madman,  who  turned 
and  looked  at  her  with  anxious  eyes. 

"  My  poor  Jacques,"  said  she,  "  we 
are  very  unhappy." 

Jacques  F^ray  shook  his  head  in 
sorrowful  assent 

''God  has  forsaken  us,  my  poor 
Jacques ! " 

Jacques  looked  at  her  as  if  greatly 
astonished. 

"  You  too ! "  said  he,  in  a  low  tone. 

''Yes,  he  has  forsaken  me,"  said 
the  child. 

Jacques,  without  rising,  turned 
towards  the  little  church,  at  which 
he  shook  his  fist,  then,  shrugging  his 
shoulders,  he  resumed  his  former 
position;  Sibylle,  too,  sank  into  a 
gloomy  reverie. 

She  was  suddenly  roused  by  cries 
which  proceeded  from  the  little 
churchyard,  and,  rising,  she  saw  a 
group  of  people  standing  on  the 
church  porch  apparently  in  a  state 
of  great  excitement  Their  eyes 
were  directed  towards  the  ocean,  and 
Sibylle  soon  ascertained  the  cause  of 
their  anxiety.  It  was  a  fisherman's 
bark  which  had  just  rounded  the 
point  of  one  of  the  rocks,  and  which 
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seemed  to  be  struggling  violently 
with  the  winds  and  waves.  It  had 
lost  a  portion  of  its  rigging,  and 
sliowed  other  signs  of  distress.  Ap- 
parently the  little  vessel  belonged  to 
some  neighboring  port,  being  of  a 
laiger  size  than  those  usually  an- 
chored in  the  little  harbor  of  Farias. 

The  intelligence  soon  caused  the 
little  church  to  be  deserted,  and  a 
crowd  of  people,  amongst  whom  was 
seen  the  cur^  himself,  still  wearing 
his  priestly  robes,  rushed  to  the  edge 
of  the  cUff  to  watch  the  motions  of 
the  bark.  They  could  distinctly 
descry  the  forms  of  three  or  four 
men,  some  endeavoring  to  adjust  the 
renmants  of  the  sails  that  were  still 
left,  others  throwing  overboard  the 
cai^  to  lighten  the  vessel  They 
covdd  even  hear  their  cries  of  distress, 
and  M.  de  Farias  and  the  cur^,  greatly 
moved  at  the  sight  of  their  misery, 
entreated  the  village  fishermen  to 
put  out  to  their  rescue ;  but  the  most 
liberal  offers  could  not  induce  them 
to  consent ;  they  said  no  boat  could 
live  in  such  a  sea,  and  that,  although 
they  pitied  the  poor  strangers,  they 
were  not  willing  to  risk  their  own 
lives  for  theuL 

For  more  than  half  an  hour  the 
bark  had  been  laboring  to  round  a 
point  of  rock,  and  at  last  she  ap})eared 
to  have  succeeded,  and  shouts  of  joy 
arose  among  the  crowd;  but  these 
were  soon  changed  into  cries  of  ter- 
ror and  pity  as  the  bark  was  dashed 
violently  back  on  the  edge  of  the 
rocks.  She  rose  with  the  wave,  and 
was  then  thrown  suddenly  on  her 
side,  from  which  she  did  not  right 


herself;  and  it  seemed  as  if  every 
succeeding  wave  must  dash  her  to 
pieces  and  sweep  off  the  unfortunate 
human  beings  who  clung  to  her  deck 
and  masts,  with  only  this  frail  refuge 
from  the  boiUng  torrent  which  divided 
them  on  one  side  from  the  land,  and 
the  boundless  depths  of  the  ocean  on 
the  other.  A  shuddering  silence  fell 
upon  the  crowd  assembled  on  the 
cliff,  only  broken  by  the  sobs  of  the 
women.  Suddenly  one  of  them  cried 
out, "  The  cur^." 

The  crowd  murmured  their  ap- 
proval; the  men  took  off  their 
hats,  and  all  knelt  down.  Sibylle, 
who  had  followed  with  all  the  ar- 
dor of  her  soul  every  detail  of  the 
scene,  was  astonished  to  see  the  im- 
posing character  of  the  expression 
which  had  spread  itself  over  the 
countenance  of  the  priest.  He  had 
mounted  a  high  point  of  rock ;  his 
gray  hair  waved  in  the  wind,  and  his 
pale  face,  raised  towards  heaven,  wore 
an  almost  sublime  expression  of  sad- 
ness and  of  faith.  He  raised  one 
hand  in  the  direction  of  the  ship- 
wrecked men,  and  said,  in  a  shghtly 
tremulous  but  distinct  tone,  "You 
who  are  about  to  die,  —  whom  I  do 
not  know,  but  who  are  known  to 
God,  —  I  give  you  absolution  in  the 
name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son, 
and  of  the  Holy  Ghost"  Having 
pronounced  these  words,  he  kneeled 
down,  and  for  some  moments  appeared 
absorbed  in  prayer.  When  he  arose 
from  his  knees,  he  saw  that  the  bark 
still  resisted  the  action  of  the  waves, 
although  fearfully  convidsed  by  the 
repeated  shocks.  "But/' said  he, ''God 
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grants  them  a  respite;  can  we  do 
nothing  for  them  ?  Are  you  quite 
sure,  my  friends  ? " 

A  negative  murmur  was  the  an- 
swer. 

"At  least,"  said  he,  "we  might 
make  some  effort  My  Mends,  come 
with  me  to  the  beach.  We  can  see 
better  there.  Beally,  this  sight  is 
unbearable." 

Hastily  taking  off  his  priestly 
robes,  he  rapidly  descended  the  path 
which  led  to  the  shore,  followed  by 
the  crowd. 

M.  de  Farias,  who  had  more  than 
once  endeavored  to  induce  Sibylle  to 
leave  this  painful  scene,  now  insisted 
on  her  returning  to  the  castle;  but 
she  entreated  him  to  allow  her  to 
remain,  and  follow  the  people  to  the 
edge  of  the  water. 

From  that  point  the  aspect  of  the 
sea  was  even  more  terrific ;  but  the 
brave  cur^,  looking  on  the  sinking 
bark,  announced  his  determination  to 
go  to  her  rescue. 

"  I  will  go  alone,  if  I  must,"  said 
he,  "  but  I  will  go  " ;  and,  before  any 
attempt  could  be  made  to  stop  him, 
he  jumped  into  one  of  the  boats 
moored  at  the  quay.  This  action 
caused  great  agitation  among  the 
crowd.  Amongst  the  spectators  was 
an  oM  fisherman  who  had  hitherto 
shown  but  little  emotion,  —  in  fact, 
had  displayed  a  cool  indifference ;  he 
was  considered  the  most  experienced 
sailor  in  the  village,  and  when  his 
opinion  had  been  asked,  he  had  only 
shrugged  his  shoulders  without  deign- 
ing to  reply.  Now  the  old  man 
stopped  pacing  up  and  down^  took 


his  pipe  from  his  mduth,  and,  shaking 
out  the  ashes,  put  it  into  his  pocket. 

"Since  the  cur^  risks  his  life/' 
sdd  he,  "  I  risk  mine." 

He  then  jumped  into  the  boat,  and 
began  to  unfasten  her ;  but  this  action 
had  excited  an  impulse  of  generous 
sympathy  among  the  crowd,  and 
several  sailors,  regardless  of  the  en- 
treaties of  their  wives,  rushed  for- 
wards, crying  out,  "  I  will  go ! " 

The  old  fisherman  replied,  "  Three 
more  besides  the  cur4  and  myself 
will  be  sufficient." 

Three  men  immediately  took  the 
oars,  while  the  old  fisherman  placed 
himself  at  the  helm,  and  the  boat 
pushed  off.  For  some  moments,  in 
the  comparatively  calm  waters  of 
the  little  basin,  she  rose  and  sank 
with  a  sort  of  regularity  of  motion, 
but  soon  after  she  had  passed  the 
pier  she  became  violently  agitated, 
now  rising  on  the  top  of  a  crested 
wave,  now  sinking  into  an  abyss  of 
waters;  and,  as  night  was  rapidly 
approaching,  the  anxious  crowd  soon 
lost  sight  of  her  altogether  in  the 
darkness  of  the  fog. 

The  general  anxiety,  now  height- 
ened by  doubts  and  conjectures,  rose 
to  intensity  almost  unbearable,  and 
several  women  were  carried  away 
fainting.  M.  and  Mme.  de  Farias  at 
first  refused  to  yield  to  the  entreaties 
of  Sibylle  to  be  allowed  to  remain 
longer ;  but  they  consented  when  she 
said  to  them,  "Let  me  stay  to  the 
last,  and  to-night  I  will  tell  you 
everything.  I  will  no  longer  have 
any  secrets  from  you." 

In  the  midst,  even,  of  events  so 
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distressing,  these  words  were  wel- 
comed by  the  Maiquis  and  Mar- 
chioness ;  so,  wrapping  the  child  in 
shawls  and  furs,  they  allowed  her  to 
remain. 

After  an  hour  and  a  half  of  the 
most  intense  dread  and  expectation, 
a  saOor  on  the  watch  heard  a  sound 
which  he  declared  was  that  of  the 
boat,  and  shortly  afterwards  it  was 
seen  approaching  in  the  dim  light. 

When  it  reached  the  quay,  the  de- 
light of  the  spectators  rose  almost  to 
frenzy;  they  embraced  each  other, 
they  danced  wildly  around.  A  fire 
was  hastily  kindled  on  the  beach, 
and  by  its  light  soon  a  man  was 
seen  to  jump  from  the  boat  and  turn 
to  assist  another,  who  was  the  cure. 
The  good  man,  wet,  chilled,  and  over- 
come by  fatigue,  could  scarcely  stand. 
He  was  carried  towards  the  fire,  and 
seated  on  a  piece  of  wreck,  while  the 
crowd  surrounded  him,  tiying  to  kiss 
his  hands,  and  even  his  clothes.  In 
a  fidnt  voice  he  murmured,  "My 
friends,  my  good  friends!"  and  he 
fainted. 

When  in  a  few  moments  he  came 
to  himself,  the  first  object  that  met 
his  eyes  was  the  lovely  face  of  Si- 
bylle,  seen  by  the  light  of  the  fire, 
her  beaming  eyes  fixed  on  him  with 
an  ecstatic  expression.  When  she 
saw  that  he  recognized  her,  she 
sprang  towards  him,  put  her  arms 
round  him,  and  said,  "  My  good  cur4, 
how  I  love  you ! " 

To  the  heart  of  the  old  priest  it 
was  as  if  an  angel  had  descended 
and  said  to  him,  ^QoA  is  pleased 
with  you!" 


M.  and  Mme.  de  Farias,  having 
satisfied  themselves  that  the  ship- 
wrecked mariners,  who^  happily,  had 
all  been  saved,  would  receive  in  the 
village  all  the  care  necessary  in  their 
condition,  took  the  cur^  in  tbeir  car- 
riage to  the  parsonage,  and  then  re- 
turned to  the  castle  with  Sibylle. 

"  My  child,"  said  M.  de  F(5rias,  as 
they  descended  from  the  carriage, 
"  you  are  fatigued  now,  shall  we  wait 
tiU  to-morrow  to  hear  what  you 
have  to  tell  us  ? " 

"  0  no,"  said  she,  "  you  have 
already  waited  too  long,  immedi- 
ately." 

A  fire  was  kindled  in  the  boudoir 
of  the  Marchioness,  and  Sibylle, 
seated  at  the  feet  of  the  two  old 
people,  opened  her  heart.  The  read- 
er has  probably  already  divined  the 
truth.  Sibylle  had  been  wounded 
in  feelings  of  religious  enthusi- 
asm by  the  puerilities  of  a  narrow- 
minded  devotion ;  her  taste  had  been 
shocked  and  her  judgment  offended 
by  ill-chosen  expressions  and  unbe- 
coming practices,  so  that  she  had 
come  to  doubt  whether  the  religion 
of  her  parents,  and  especially  the  re- 
ligion of  Mme.  de  Beaumesnil,  were 
worth  that  of  Miss  O'Neil;  and 
when  this  idea  had  once  entered  her 
mind,  she  could  not  forget  it  She 
had  been  so  unhappy  she  could 
have  wished  to  die.  She  then  ac- 
knowledged, that  the  sometimes 
common  manners  of  the  cur6  had 
displeased  her,  and  that  his  appear- 
ance had  contrasted  painfully  in  her 
eyes  with  her  ideal  of  a  priest  and 
apostle;  but  that  evening,  she  said^ 
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the  Abbe  B^naud  had  appeared  to 
her  as  if  transfigured.  At  the  mo- 
ment when  he  had  invoked  upon  the 
shipwrecked  mariners  the  absolution 
of  Heaven,  and  when  he  had  rushed 
alone  to  their  rescue,  she  had  com- 
prehended that  only  a  sincere  faith 
and  a  devoted  love  of  God  could 
inspire  such  actions,  and  that  her 
belief  was  now  firmly  fixed  in  the 
religion  of  her  forefathers. 

The  Marquis  and  Marchioness  lis- 
tened to  her  with  a  feeling  of  inex- 
pressible relief. 

"My  darling,"  said  M.  de  Farias 
to  her  when  she  had  finished,  —  until 
then  he  had  only  interrupted  her  by 
caresses  and  smiles, — "my  darling, 
you  always  wish  to  ride  the  swan  ; 
you  ask  for  the  impossible,  and  I 
fear  it  may  be  the  diJB&culty  of  your 
life.  You  now  bring  to  the  search 
after  truth,  and  I  fear  you  may  one 
day  bring  to  the  search  after  happi- 
ness, an  ideal  of  perfection  which  is 
truly  elevated,  but  which  it  wiU  be 
difficult  to  realize.  Eemember,  my 
child,  that  religion  practised  perfect- 
ly would  be  heaven  itself;  but  we 
are  on  the  earth,  and  the  worship  of 
men  can  be  but  imperfect  There- 
fore, my  Sibylle,  do  not  regard  their 
weakness  and  ignorance  as  crimes. 
I  too,  my  daughter,  am  far  from  ap- 
proving all  the  forms  in  which  de- 
votion manifests  itself ;  some  are  not 
to  be  praised,  and  others  much  to  be 
condemned.  In  my  eyes,  also,  these 
trivial  practices,  these  superstitious 
exaggerations,  profane  the  pure  altars 
of  religion.  But  my  age  is  more  tol- 
erant   than  yours  ;  when    you  are 


older  you  will  have  more  indulgenoey 
more  justice ;  you  will  pardon  much 
to  sincere  hearts,  you  will  even  par* 
don  their  superstition,  since  it  is  at 
least  an  homage  to  trutL  And  now, 
my  daughter,  go  to  sleep,  and  enjoy 
yourself  the  peace  and  happiness 
you  have  restored  to  our  hearts." 


VIIL 

THE  PARSONAGE. 

The  following  morning  the  sun 
shone  brightly  on  the  hills  and 
heaths  as  M.  and  Mme.  de  Farias 
drove  at  an  early  hour  to  the  village, 
to  visit  the  shipwrecked  sailors.  On 
their  way  they  left  Sibylle  before 
the  gate  of  a  little  garden  not  far 
from  the  church.  Through  the  vines 
of  clematis  and  honeysuckle  could 
be  seen  a  small  house  with  flower- 
beds in  front  Sibylle  rang  the  bell, 
and  the  cur^  himself  opened  the 
door.  His  sleeves  were  partially 
rolled  up,  and  he  had  in  his  hand  a 
spade,  which  he  dropped  at  the  sight 
of  Sibylle. 

"Is  it  you,  my  dear  young  lady?** 
said  he. 

"  Yes,  my  father,  I  have  come  to 
take  my  lesson  in  the  catechism.*' 

The  curb's  eyes  filled  with  teara 
"Is  it  possible?**  said  he,  "Come 
in.  my  dear  chad" 

Then,  suddenly  remembering  that 
his  hands  were  stained  from  his 
work,  he  called  out.  "Marianne! 
quick,  bring  me  some  water.** 

The  old  woman  came,  apparently 
not  in  the  best  of  humors. 
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"Mademoiselle/'  said  she,  ironi- 
cally, after  saluting  Sibylle,  ^does  he 
not  look  well  this  morning,  after  his 
pranks  and  his  follies  ?  He  has  the 
complexion  of  a  corpse." 

"Bah!**  replied  the  cur^,  gayly; 
"  on  the  contrary,  I  am  as  fresh  as  a 
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"Much  like  a  rose  I"  said  Mari- 
anne, in  a  grumbling  tone,  as  she  re- 
tired. 

The  abb^  laughed,  and  seated  Si- 
bylle  near  him,  on  a  bench  shaded  by 
a  laige  fig-tree.  She  immediately 
put  into  his  hands  her  catechism, 
which  she  had  brought  with  her. 

"  But,  my  child,  will  you  first  ex- 
plain to  me  by  what  miracle  you  have 
returned  to  me  ? " 

"  You  worked  the  miracle  yourself, 
my  father.  Since  last  evening  I  re- 
gard you  as  a  saint" 

"  O  my  dear  child ! "  said  the  old 
man,  blushing. 

She  then  related  to  him  her  im- 
pressions of  the  previous  night,  and 
while  she  was  speaking  the  abb4  fre- 
quently applied  his  hurge  red  hand- 
kerchief to  his  eyes. 

"But  will  you  tell  me,"  said  he, 
''what  was  the  cause  of  your  aliena- 
tion from  the  faith  ? " 

Sibylle  told  him,  but  she  did  not 
speak  on  this  point  with  the  same 
frankness.  She  spoke  a  little  vaguely 
of  the  practices  and  the  speeches 
which  had  shocked  her.  She  named 
the  Beaumesnil  &mily  and  other 
bigots  of  their  stamp;  then  she 
stopped  short,  and  cast  down  her 
eyes. 

*'Come,  my  daughter,"  said  the 


cur^,  kindly,  "  go  on.  It  is  my  turn, 
now.    I  beg  you  to  continue." 

Thus  urged,  Sibylle  confessed  to 
him  the  causes  which  had  separated 
her  from  him.  For  her,  she  said,  a 
priest  was  a  sacred,  mysterious  per- 
sonage, above  human  weaknesses, 
occupied  with  saintly  meditations, 
placed  on  the  steps  of  the  altar,  be- 
tween God  and  man.  She  would  wish 
him  only  to  appear  in  the  church,  un- 
der the  cloud  of  incense,  and  to  spend 
the  remainder  of  his  time  in  visiting 
the  poor  and  the  sick.  It  was  diffi- 
cult for  her  to  feel  proper  reverence 
for  a  man  whom  she  habitually  saw 
eating  and  drinking,  playing  games, 
and  reading  newspapers.  Besides, 
she  thought,  in  this  familiar  inter- 
course with  his  parishioners,  some- 
times the  priest  appeared  their  social 
inferior,  instead  of  their  spiritual  su- 
perior ;  and  that  he  was,  thereby,  led 
to  tolerate  practices  and  expressions 
he  would  otherwise  have  reproved 
In  short,  these  circumstances  had  led 
her  into  a  wrong  and  unjust  estimate 
of  his  character;  but  the  events  of 
the  previous  evening  had  opened  her 
eyes.  She  asked  Us  pardon  for  hav- 
ing misunderstood  him,  and  assured 
him  that  henceforward  nothing  could 
ever  diminish  her  respect  and  afiec- 
tion  for  him. 

During  this  explanation,  of  which 
we  have  given  only  the  substance, 
the  countenance  of  the  Abb^  K^naud 
had  assumed  a  grave  and  anxious, 
even  a  sad,  expression.  His  intellect, 
slow  but  not  weak,  appeared  to  re- 
ceive a  new  light,  which  partly  daz- 
zled him.     In  the  tenderness  of  his 
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conscience  he  rather  exaggerated  than 
excused  his  shortcomings,  and,  re- 
viewing in  his  mind  the  course  of  his 
pastoral  career,  he  asked  himself 
whether  the  lukewarm  feelings  of 
many  of  his  flock  might  not  have 
heen  caused  by  his  failures  in  duty, 
by  which  he  had  compromised  the 
prestige  and  effect  of  his  authority 
in  sacred  things.  He  resolved  in  his 
heart  that  he  would  do  all  in  his 
power  to  repair  his  negligence,  that 
he  would  shake  off  his  habits  of  in- 
dolence, fortify  his  mind  by  study 
and  meditation,  and  purify  his  life 
by  self-deniaL  These  worthy  reso- 
lutions lent  to  his  features  and  to  the 
tones  of  his  voice  a  touching  dignity, 
when,  after  a  few  moments  of  silent 
reflection,  he  answered  Sibylle  thus : 
"I  thank  you,  my  daughter.  I  am 
no  longer  young,  but  at  any  age  we 
can  become  better,  and,  by  the  help 
of  God,  I  will  do  so." 

Sibylle*s  ideal  of  the  priestly  life 
and  character  was  r.^t  altogether  a 
new  one  to  the  Abb6  R^naud.  He 
could  look  back  to  the  days  of  his 
youth,  when  similar  noble  aspirations 
had  filled  his  heart,  but  he  had 
gradujdly  allowed  himself,  by  giving 
way  to  his  constitutional  defects,  to 
take  a  lower  standard ;  but  it  needed 
only  an  exceptional  circumstance  like 
this  to  rekindle  in  his  soul  the  flame 
of  devotion ;  and  the  old  man,  habit- 
ually timid  and  loving  his  ease,  still 
had  in  him  the  elements  of  the 
martyr. 

It  was,  indeed,  a  cold  and  patient 
martyrdom,  recurring  every  day  and 
hour,  to  which  he  devoted  himself. 


Already  Sibylle  could  observe  in  his 
language  and  manner  something  of 
the  higher  tone  which  she  had  desired^ 
as  also  in  the  lesson  which  followed 
their  explanation. 

The  Marquis  and  Marchioness  now 
arrived,  and  interchanged  warm  con* 
gratulations  with  the  cur^.  These 
were  interrupted  by  the  loud  ringing 
of  the  bell  of  the  gate,  and  Mme. 
de  Beaumesnil  appeared,  carrying  an 
enormous  bouquet  of  artificial  flowers. 
After  friendly  salutations,  she  de- 
manded from  the  abb^  the  key  of 
the  church,  in  order  to  place  her 
flowers  upon  the  altar. 

"  Madame,"  he  replied,  **  if  you  will 
allow  me,  I  will  myself  place  them 
on  the  altar.  It  appears  to  me  more 
proper." 

Mme.  de  Beaumesnil  looked  at  him 
as  if  petrified ;  she  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  be  so  busy  in  the  church, 
dusting,  ornamenting,  and  arranging, 
that  she  could  not  understand  this, 
and  answered  in  a  sharp  tone, 
"  My  dear  abb^,  do  you  wish  me  no 
longer  to  employ  myself  in  the  deco- 
ration of  the  church  ?" 

"All  that  you  give  me  for  that 
purpose,  madame,  I  will  receive  most 
gratefully ;  but,  if  you  will  reflect  as 
I  have  reflected  on  this  subject,  you 
will  see  that  the  dignity  of  worship 
suffers  by  too  great  familiarity  with 
sacred  things.  The  altar  should  be 
my  care  alone ;  give  me  your  flowers, 
and  I  will  offer  them  in  your  name." 

Madame  de  Beaumesnil  flourished 
her  bouquet  indignantly,  and,  instead 
of  handing  it  to  the  cur4,  went  towards 
the  weU  and  threw  it  down.    After 
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this  exploit,  she  fell  on  a  bench  and 
baist  into  tears.  They  tried  to  calm 
her,  and  she  yielded  to  the  affection- 
ate remonstrances  of  the  cur^,  and 
even  ended  by  asking  him  to  dinner ; 
but  he  refused,  as  he  had  also  declined 
the  invitation  of  the  Marquis,  giving 
for  a  reason  the  state  of  his  health. 

In  his  parsonage  the  abb^  sat  down 
to  his  lonely  repast,  which  was  ex- 
tremely meagre,  and  even  refused  the 
cup  of  coffee  which  the  faithful  Mari- 
anne brought  at  the  close  of  the 
meaL 

During  the  weeks  and  months 
which  followed,  the  Abb^  E^naud 
eontinued,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
to  follow  the  system  he  had  laid 
down  for  himself.  He  shut  himself 
up  a  great  deal  in  his  parsonage,  and 
it  was  known  that  he  led  there  the 
self-denying  life  of  an  anchorite.  He 
discontinued  his  habit  of  familiar 
visits,  and  although  this  was  at  first 
a  matter  of  complaint  in  the  parish, 
the  consequence  was  a  kind  of  solem- 
nity and  reverence  attached  to  his 
presence  when  he  did  appear.  Be- 
sides the  increase  of  public  respect, 
he  gained  the  great  advantage  of  a 
perfect  independence.  He  allowed 
no  interference  in  matters  relating 
to  the  church,  and  reformed  many 
abuses  which  had  crept  in.  Amongst 
these  was  the  manner  in  which  the 
chevalier  Theodore  Desrozais  was  in 
the  habit  of  singing  in  the  choir, 
where  he  had  been  accustomed  to 
indulge  in  a  familiarity  far  from 
becoming;  even  going  sometimes  so 
£ur  as  to  amuse  the  audience  by  looks 
and  words.    The  cur^  had  always 


disliked  this  license,  and  now,  find- 
ing that  some  serious  reproofs  were 
not  sufficient  to  stop  it,  he  ended  by 
forbidding  the  chevalier  to  take  part 
in  the  singing.  This  measure,  added 
to  some  other  pastoral  admonitions, 
so  exasperated  the  chevalier  that  the 
following  Sunday  he  absented  him- 
self from  church,  and  sent  word  to 
the  cur<^  that  he  had  borrowed  from 
the  judge  the  works  of  Voltaire. 
After  a  few  weeks,  however,  of  these 
philosophical  studies,  an  attack  of 
gout  brought  him  to  a  better  state  of 
mind ;  he  sent  back  Voltaire  to  the 
judge,  and  requested  a  visit  from  the 
cur^,  who  lost  no  time  in  compl3dng 
with  his  wish.  The  reconciliation 
between  the  frivolous  old  chevalier 
and  his  pastor  was  sincere,  for  at 
heart  he  wa^  not  a  bad  man;  but 
this  incident  increased  the  resent- 
ment which  Mme.  de  Beaumesnil 
had  entertained  against  the  cur6  ever 
since  the  affair  of  the  bouquet,  and 
she  endeavored  in  every  way  to  un- 
dermine his  influence  in  the  parish, 
but  without  success. 

The  knowledge,  however,  of  her 
machinations,  in  addition  to  the  in- 
creased labor  and  the  rigor  of  the 
ascetic  life  now  led  by  the  Abb^ 
E^naud,  produced  a  visible  alteration 
in  the  hetdth  and  spirits  of  the  good 
old  man.  Sibylle  grew  uneasy  when 
she  saw  him  begin  to  assume  the 
physical  appearance  of  those  legen- 
dary saints  whose  virtues  she  had 
admired  She  consulted,  by  the  ad- 
vice of  her  grandparents,  his  faithful 
servant  Marianne,  whose  accounts 
did  not  tend  to  reassure  her. 
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One  day,  as  the  cnr^  was  finishing 
his  hermit-like  repast,  he  perceived 
in  the  apartment  an  aroma  now  be- 
come unusual  to  him,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  Marianne  placed  before 
him  a  steaming  cup  of  coffee. 

"But,  Marianne,"  said  he,  "you 
know  -very  well  I  have  left  off  drink- 
ing coffee." 

"  Bah  ! "  said  the  old  woman,  with 
a  grimace ;  "  when  you  know  who 
has  prepared  this  coffee,  I  will  answer 
for  it  you  will  take  it" 

"What  do  you  mean?"  said  the 
surprised  cur^. 

The  smiling  apparition  of  Sibylle 
in  the  doorway  of  the  room  ex- 
plained the  mystery. 

From  that  time  the  Abb^  R^naud 
observed  an  extraordinary  develop- 
ment of  culinary  talent  in  Marianne, 
for,  without  any  increased  expendi- 
ture, the  dishes  she  placed  before 


him  were  much  more  nourishing  and 
palatable. 

He  complimented  her  on  the  im- 
provement; she  only  shrugged  her 
shoulders  without  making  any  answer. 

Meanwhile  the  course  of  religious 
instruction  Sibylle  had  been  receiv- 
ing drew  to  a  closa 

Her  first  communion  took  place  oa 
the  first  of  May;  the  weather  was 
mild  and  lovely. 

Jacques  Feray  stationed  himself 
in  the  churchyard  to  see  Sibylle 
pass,  all  in  white,  like  a  daisy  in 
fresh  bloom.  She  smiled  on  him  as 
she  passed,  and,  for  Ehe  first  time  in 
fifteen  years,  Jacques  F^ray  stepped 
over  the  threshold  of  the  church ;  he 
remained  near  the  door,  but  listened 
attentively  throughout  the  ceremony, 
and  towards  the  dose,  thinking 
doubtless  of  his  little  dead  daughter, 
now  an  angel  in  heaven,  he  shed  tears. 


PART  II. 


CLOTILDE. 


We  shall  not  pause  long  over  the 
three  or  four  years  which  succeeded 
Sibylle's  first  communion.  They 
were  spent  in  perfect  peace  for  her- 
self, and  for  all  those  by  whom  she 
was  surrounded.  Her  talents  for 
study,  for  music,  for  painting,  were 
cultivated  to  the  greatest  advantage 
by  Miss  O'Neil,  and  her  grandparents 
were  delighted  with  the  results.  Her 


mind,  also,  as  it  was  developed  by 
time  and  experience,  lost  somewhat 
of  that  character  of  severity  which 
had  been  the  defect  of  her  childhood. 
The  womanly  heart  was  now  begin- 
ning to  beat  within  her,  as  shown  hy 
her  more  gentle  and  tender  manner. 

The  influence  of  Sibylle  over  the 
mind  of  the  cur^  still  continued. 
Mile,  de  Farias  could  now  sometimes 
smile  herself  at  the  excess  of  her 
former  zeaL  Instead  of  urging  the 
old  man  to  the  path  of  an  ascetic 
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Iife»  she  frequently  employed  inno- 
cent stratagems  to  induce  him  to 
abate  something  of  the  rigor  of  his 
solitude  and  his  abstinence. 

Still,  on  all  points  which  appeared 
to  her  essential  to  the  dignity  of  re- 
ligion, she  continued  inflexible,  and 
the  docility  with  which  the  AbW 
B^naud  followed  her  advice  on  these 
subjects  was  frequently  a  matter  of 
amusement  to  M.  de  Ferias  in  his 
conversations  with  the  Marchioness. 
*  My  dear,"  he  would  say,  laughingly, 
"  she  is  a  spiritualist,  and  she  wants 
to  spiritualize  all  the  parish." 

And,  indeed,  in  consequence  of  the 
suggestions  of  Sibylle  and  the  praise- 
worthy efforts  of  the  abb^,  the  wor- 
ship in  the  parish  of  Farias  was  con- 
ducted with  an  unusual  purity  and 
dignity,  by  which  the  authority  of 
the  doctrine  was  confirmed  and  es- 
tablished. 

About  this  time  Sibylle  had  the 
pleasure  of  making  the  acquaintance 
of  the  Countess  de  Vergnes,  her  ma- 
ternal grandmother.  The  Count  de 
Vergnes,  twice  since  the  birth  of  his 
granddaughter,  had  had  the  courage 
to  tear  himself  away  from  his  Paris- 
ian life  to  come  and  pass  three  or 
four  days  at  Farias.  Sibylle,  there- 
fore, knew  him  well,  and  she  was 
fond  of  him,  for  he  was  kind  and 
amiable,  and,  besides,  her  recollection 
of  him  was  associated  in  her  mind 
with  bonbons,  magnificent  dolls,  and 
beautiful  pearl  necklaces ;  but  she  re- 
gretted never  to  see  him  accompanied 
by  her  gmndmother  De  Voices,  who, 
under  the  pretext  of  her  exquisite 
sensibility,  had  delayed  her  visit  from 


year  to  year.  When,  however,  she 
did  at  last  arrive  she  appeared  to 
bear  the  meeting  with  equanimity, 
and,  turning  to  her  maid,  said,  "  See, 
Julie,  I  was  just  so  at  fifteen.  I  feel 
quite  overcome."  And  she  embraced 
Sibylle  with  some  appearance  of  a 
tear. 

For  the  first  twenty-four  hours 
one  might  have  imagined  Mme.  de 
Vergnes  was  tempted  to  take  up  her 
abode  at  Farias,  so  delighted  did  she 
appear  to  be  with  the  country ;  the 
woods,  the  sea,  the  meadows,  the 
singing  of  the  birds,  —  all  threw  her 
into  a  state  of  ecstasy.  ''  Ah ! "  said 
she  to  her  hosts,  "how  happy  you 
are  to  be  able  to  live  here  !  You  do 
not  realize  your  happiness.  This 
calm,  this  silence,  and  then  the  sound 
of  the  wind  among  the  trees,  and  the 
sight  of  the  cattle  feeding  at  a  dis- 
tance! And  these  little  pheasants, 
these  little  yellow  creatures  running 
after  their  mother !  '  Not  pheasants  ? 
chickens,'  do  you  say  ?  0,  how  in- 
teresting it  all  is !  Yes,  this  is  the 
true  life!  Nature,  —  the  country! 
Ah,  you  are  indeed  happy  to  live 
here!" 

Nevertheless,  the  third  morning 
after  her  arrival,  Mme.  de  Vergnes 
confided  to  the  discreet  Julie  that 
she  had  not  closed  her  eyes  the  night 
before.  "  Really,"  said  she,  "  I  can- 
not conceive  how  they  are  able  to 
sleep  in  this  country.  I  am  not  used 
to  these  noises.  These  birds,  who 
begin  to  chatter  from  the  break  of 
day!  Certainly,  I  love  the  singing 
of  birds;  but  then  there  is  a  time 
for  everything !    And  then  the  sheep 
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bleating,  and  the  cattle  lowing !  One 
might  fancy  one's  self  in  the  ark! 
And  then,  nothing  but  green  forever 
before  one's  eyes  I  It  is  enough  to 
disgust  one  with  green !  I  believe  I 
am  turning  green  myself!  Give  me 
my  little  hand-glass,  my  good  Julie. 
It  is  no  wonder,  indeed,  after  such  a 
night ! " 

At  last,  on  the  fourth  day,  Mme. 
de  Vergnes  received  a  letter  which 
recalled  her  in  haste  to  Paris.  She 
expressed  her  bitter  regret,  and  at 
midday  took  her  departure.  "My 
dear  child,"  said  she,  as  she  took 
leave  of  her  granddaughter,  "we 
must  keep  up  our  spirits ;  we  will  not 
have  a  scene.  Soon  you,  also,  must 
quit  this  paradise  to  come  to  the  city. 
Such  is  life !  Adieu,  my  dear  child, 
adieu!" 

Sibylle's  strength  of  mind  ap- 
peared sufficient  to  sustain  her  under 
the  grief  of  this  distressing  separa- 
tion; at  any  rate,  she  had  now  the 
consolation  of  the  society  of  her  old 
friend,  Clotilde  Desrozais,  who  had, 
some  time  before,  returned  home 
from  her  convent  life.  She  had  amply 
realized  the  promise  of  her  child- 
hood. She  was  tall,  willowy,  grace- 
ful. She  had  heavy  masses  of  beau- 
tiful black  hair,  which  she  braided, 
twisted,  curled,  or  wove  into  a  dia- 
dem for  her  beautifully  shaped  head. 
Her  arms,  her  hands,  her  shoulders, 
white  as  marble,  seemed  modelled 
after  the  antique.  Under  her  some- 
what heavy  eyelids  her  velvet-black 
eyes  shone  with  a  brilliant  light.  As 
to  her  character,  Clotilde  seemed,  in- 
deed, greatly  improved;  the  noisy, 


obstinate,  turbulent  child  appeared 
transformed  into  a  timid,  modest 
young  person,  speaking  little  and  in  a 
low  tone,  obliging  and  ready  for  every- 
thing ;  in  fact,  a  model  young  lady. 

Sibylle  was  delighted  with  this 
change;  she  became  very  fond  of 
Clotilde,  and  an  almost  daily  inter- 
course was  established  between  them. 
Sibylle  was  enthusiastic  about  her 
friend's  beauty;  she  loved  to  dress 
her  as  a  druidess,  a  Soman  lady, 
a  Jewess,  a  Circassian ;  and  then  to 
draw  or  paint  her  in  these  various 
costumes,  saying,  in  her  artistic  en- 
thusiasm, "  No,  you  are  too  beautiful, 
you  are  frightfully  beautiful,  ridicu- 
lously beautiful." 

Clotilde  appeared  to  share  all  the 
favorite  tastes  and  pursuits  of  Mile, 
de  Farias,  and  made  herself  the  echo  of 
her  ideas,  her  dreams,  her  opinions ;  for 
she  had  a  fund  of  passionate  emotion 
always  ready  to  expend  itself  upon 
something,  and  sometimes  the  ardor 
of  her  aspirations  towards  excellence 
appeared  to  surpass  even  that  of 
Sibylle. 

In  their  familiar  intercourse,  Sibylle 
could  not  but  remark  that,  when  they 
happened  to  touch  upon  any  senti- 
mental subject.  Mile.  Desrozais  im- 
mediately would  assume  an  attitude 
of  profound  melancholy,  of  deep  de- 
spair. She  inquired  the  reason  of 
all  this. 

"  You  are  too  young  to  understand, 
my  dear!"  replied  Mile.  Desrozais, 
shaking  her  head  and  sighing  deeply. 

This  answer,  as  may  be  imagined, 
only  the  more  excited  the  curiosity 
of  Sibylle,  who,  guessing  a  romance 
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in  the  history  of  her  friend,  entreated 
her  to  honor  her  immediately  with  her 
oonfidence.  Clotilde  at  first  refused ; 
but,  at  length,  after  making  SibyUe 
swear  to  a  profound  secrecy,  "My 
dear,"  said  she, "  I  never  shall  marry." 

"Is  it  possible?"  said  Sibylle, 
drawing  nearer^  with  redoubled  in- 
terest 

"Yes,  it  is  certain,"  returned  Mile. 
Desrozais ;  "  for  I  love  some  one,  and 
he  whom  I  love  and  by  whom  I  am 
beloved  cannot  marry  me ;  circum- 
stances separat-e  us  forever." 

"  Dreadful ! "  cried  Sibylle ;  "  but 
what  is  the  reason  ?  Where  did  you 
meet  him  ?    What  is  his  uame  ?  " 

"  I  can  tell  you  only  his  Christian 
name;  it  is  BaouL  Why  do  you 
blush  ? " 

At  this  name  of  Eaoul,  Sibylle  had, 
indeed,  suddenly  blushed  deeply. 

"Why  do  you  blush?"  repeated 
Clotilde,  quickly ; "  do  you  know  any 
one  named  Eaoul?    Answer  me." 

"I  blush  because  you  speak  of 
things  which  interest  me.  Where 
could  I  have  known  your  Baoul  ? " 

"Yes,  you  certainly  cannot  know 
him.  Well,  my  dear,  he  had  a  cousin 
in  the  convent,  whom  he  used  fre- 
quently to  come  and  see  with  his 
mother.  His  appearance  interested 
me  at  once.  I  must  tell  you  he  was 
not  a  very  young  man,  so  that  I 
imagined  myself  alone  in  my  admira- 
tion of  him,  and  did  not  suppose  the 
other  young  ladies  had  remarked  him. 
I  was  undeceived,  however ;  one  day 
we  wanted  to  play  at  some  game ; 
one  of  the  young  ladies  proposed  that 
each  of  us  should  write  on  a  piece  of 
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paper  the  name  of  the  young  man 
among  the  number  of  those  in  the 
habit  of  coming  to  the  convent  whom 
she  would  choose  to  marry,  and  after- 
wards that  these  names  should  be 
read  aloud." 

"It  was  a  singular  game,"  said 
Sibylle. 

"  It  was  as  good  as  any  other. 
Well,  we  decided  to  play  this  game. 
Each  wrote  a  name  upon  a  piece  of 
paper,  and  put  it  into  a  basket.  Well, 
when  the  slips  of  paper  were  read 
aloud,  they  all  contained  the  same 
name,  —  Eaoul !" 

"  It  was  singular,"  replied  Sibylle, 
coldly. 

"  I  saw,  therefore,  that  I  was  not 
alone  in  my  opinion  of  him.  Some 
days  afterwards,  my  dear,  I  happened 
to  meet  him  in  the  parlor,  and  I 
observed  he  looked  a  great  deal  at 
me.  His  cousin,  who  was  a  friend 
of  mine,  suddenly  rose,  and,  coming 
across  the  room  to  the  place  where  I 
was  standing,  said  to  me,  hastily, 
'  Do  not  stir  for  a  few  moments.'  I 
then  saw  he  had  a  portfolio  on  his 
knee,  and  that  he  was  sketching.  I 
must  tell  you  he  paints  beautifully. 
When  he  had  finished,  he  made  an 
inclination  of  the  head,  and  thanked 
me  with  his  eyes  in  the  most  grace- 
ful manner.  As  I  went  out  of  the 
room  I  dropped  a  pair  of  gloves .  I 
held  in  my  hand.  He  picked  them 
up,  seemed  to  hesitate,  and  at  last, 
instead  of  returning  them  to  me,  he 
put  them  in  his  pocket,  at  the  same 
time  fixing  his  eyes  upon  mine  with 
an  expression  so  deep  and  touching 
that  my  heart  almost  stopped  beating. 
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and  I  felt  that  from  that  time  we 
were  bound  together  for  life." 

"  Is  that  all  ? "  asked  Sibylla 

"  Certainly.  Is  anything  more 
necessary  ?  Have  I  not  told  you  we 
are  bound  for  life  ? " 

"  I  think  not,"  said  Sibylle. 

"You  child!"  returned  Mile. 
Desrozais.  "Know,  then,  that  a 
week  afterwards  my  friend  informed 
me,  with  an  air  of  mystery,  that  her 
cousin,  urged  by  his  family  to  form 
a  marriage  with  a  young  girl  of  no- 
ble birth,  and  very  beautiful  and 
rich,  had  suddenly  gone  away  to 
travel  in  Persia.  It  was  suspected, 
added  my  friend,  with  a  malicious 
glance, —  for  in  reality,  she  did  not 
love  me  so  much  as  I  had  supposed, 
—  that  he  had  conceived  a  fancy  for 
a  person  without  birth  or  fortune. 
Is  it  not  clear  now  ?  Poor  Saoul  — 
it  was  for  me  —  had  braved  the 
hardships  of  exile,  perhaps  of  dan- 
ger ;  for  sometimes  those  who  go  to 
those  distant  lands  never  return. 
Well,  yon  may  laugh  at  me,  Sibylle, 
but  I  consider  myself  as  his  widow, 
and  I  often  weep  over  the  sad  fate 
that  separates  us." 

A  few  charming  tears  accompanied 
the  last  words  of  Clotilde,  and  Sibylle, 
quite  convinced,  kissed  them  away, 
and  tried  to  console  her. 

This  confidential  conversation  be- 
tween the  young  girls  had  taken 
place  in  one  of  the  most  remote  and 
retired  avenues  of  tlie  park.  They 
were  suddenly  surprised  at  hearing 
the  soimd  of  voices  near  them,  and 
almost  at  the  same  time  a  hunting- 
dog  ran  towards  the  bench  where 


they  were  sitting,  and  seemed  desir- 
ous of  making  their  acquaintance. 

"  Who  can  be  coming  ? "  said  Clo- 
tilde, hastily  rising;  "whose  can  this 
beautiful  dog  be  ? " 

Just  then  the  Marquis  and  Mar- 
chioness of  Farias  appeared  in  sights 
accompanied  by  a  strange  lady,  no 
longer  young,  and  by  a  young 
man  with  light  hair  and  a  slender 
figure,  elegantly  dressed,  and  who 
was  twisting  a  riding-whip  in  his 
lilac-gloved  hands.  At  this  appari- 
tion the  inconsolable  widow  of  poor 
Saoul  passed  her  hand  rapidly  over 
her  tearful  eyes,  her  curls,  her  plaits, 
her  skirts,  and  in  two  seconds  she 
was  equipped  for  the  combat. 

"Ah!"  said  Sibylle,  quietly, 
"these  are  probably  the  Val-Chee- 
nays.  My  grandmother  has  been 
expecting  them." 

Sibylle  had  now  attained  her  six- 
teenth year,  and  her  future  interests 
seemed  to  require  that  before  long 
should  take  place  her  introduction  to 
the  world,  and  to  Parisian  life.  M. 
and  Mme.  de  Farias,  although  they  ' 
had  made  up  their  minds  to  the  sac- 
rifice of  parting  with  her,  still  felt 
deeply  the  hardship  of  it  The 
only  way  of  preventing  a  separation, 
probably  a  lifelong  one  for  them, 
was  to  form  for  their  granddaughter 
an  alliance  and  establishment  in  their 
own  neighborhood;  but,  after  some 
inquiries  in  the  narrow  circle  to 
which  their  retired  life  confined 
them,  they  had  renounced  this  vague 
idea,  which  also,  it  appeared  to  them, 
might  be  prompted  by  a  selfish  mo- 
tive. 
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However,  a  friend,  who  was  tlie  iMrodaced  %o  MwAmw  ds- 
oonfidant  of  theiT    aonmrfid    fad-  ht  azd  itr  sex  =x  lait 
ings  on  this  poiiit^  had  abo  made  of  iht  cmccul  pijaoe.     Tu^ 
some  inquiries.     It  was  the  faidiop  cxxhaa.  t«:d  iyf -rg  ^ait  anuf 

of ,  who  took  alivelv  interest  in  ues,  9c»:a  £»k2zs£  &:riiLl  uii  itrad- 

the  wel&re  of  SibyDe,  and  who  one  drr.TuJ,  azii  utiivt:  zin^  pcv*i  znt 
day  announced  to  the  Uaiqnis  tha:  Yi1  OtfHiirj  iad  aoKCCai  iia. 
he  had  found  for  her  a  hnshand  who  lasko  Uf  pus  a  w»sEjk  iz  tw:  as  i 
appeared  to  him  a  phoenix.  cassoe  c€  F-rns,  is  onsr  i^iiS  zie 

''I  have  been  searchii^  for  this  two  jcp=st?  pscs'.izs  sitziii  bt  imiStt 

rare  bird,"  wrote  he,  "thioogfaoiit  mj  accTiar^.TM.  uii  T^iac  r  i:  'r:n  ie  soEa 

diocese,  during  my  pastoral  visita-  vhedier  ibsi  cnr%  harsB  wxJtz  joii 

tions,  and  lo !  I  have  found  it  at  mr  tbesn  tri-vard^  i2:i&  filflziiiaii   'jf  iae 

own  door.    It  is  the  yooi^  Earoo  de  wisbfs  cC  ihsr  ?us:rr«B. 

Val-Chesnay,  last  repiesentatiTe  of      Ikinaz  t^ieae  j€^LL:lzz£bt  ih^.iij^ 

the  Yal-Chesnay  UerinTiUe,  a  name  tkos,  IL  a&i  Stse.  ot  I-jnm  iad 

not  equal  to  your  own,  my  Lord  taken  iLe  pa&ess  pjocliue  ps^zs  lo 

Marquis,  but  still  a  veiy  good  oocl  eooecal  frica  SLvyZtt  aZ  kzii<^]ks^ 

His    fortune  is   immense,  at   least  of  these  deliade  xHC'.diiciiicif .  :2i*y 

equal  to  that  of  your  gsanddanghier.  had  used  a  iiJsssHit  j^^.^xi  i:?  i^isr 

Boland  is  a  handsome  young  man,  rial  to  tbe  Vau-^li>s2xji.  c«f  vii:Ga 

hardly  twenty-four   years  old,  but  Sftyl^  faai  heard  tb!:ci.  f^oj:,  inr; 

that  is  a  good  fault ;  and  then,  MOa  whoon  she  had  never  Mies.    lASirsft- 

de  Farias  is  young,  and  there  is  no  ing  themseh-es  ca  ^tfrjzz^.  «/  i^i^ 

haste.     His  mother  is  a  saint,  not  an  great  penooal  irsenflt  is  :2i«»r  r^^Jx 

eagle  in  mind,  but  a  saint    She  has  of  t!:is  aSihir,  i2jey  re&.Crtd  zr:n  v> 

brought  up  her  son,  under  her  own  infiucaioe  tibesr  ga^iijciizrjr^r  ii.  ai.r 

wing,  in  the  best  of  principles;  she  way  by  th^  cwn  c^;ii:tL    S/'tI> 

has  never  left  him.    She  is  now  in  was  fa  frrjm  vasp^x^zi^  tz^jiLzziz.  t'Jf 

precisely  the  same  dilemma  as  yoor-  the  idea  of  marzis^  LiA  wfxex  ys^y 

selves ;  she  fears  not  to  be  able  to  senied  iiaelf  to  ber  ciiiti,  exoe^'^tii^g 

marry  her  son  in  the  neighboriiood,  as  a  terminarkn  to  a  res^li^i/%,  iiyjm 

and  she  trembles  at  the  idea  of  his  or  leas  proVio^cd,  at  liie  ^^/jA  de 

plunging  into  the  vortex  of  Parisian  Yeignea.  It  was  tlierefoie  qiHj  wI:^ 

life.    As  for  the  yoang  man,  I  will  a  certain  eurMcity,  bat  wiih  a  per- 

not  say  too  much  about  him  person-  feet  serenity,  that  Mile,  de  Farias 

ally,  but  certainly  he  appears  very  saw  appear  on  her  benBditary  do- 

welL    Indeed,  I  think  I  have  made  mains  the  youi^  man  who  advanced 

a  fortunate  discovery  "  .  towsuds  her  with  the  riding-wi^ip  in 

M.  and  Mme.  de  Farias  received  his  hand.     The  young  Baron,  ap- 

this  welcome    communication  with  \  paientiy  better  instructed  tiian  her- 

delight    A  few  days  after  they  were  jself^  blnahed  al^^iHy  aa  he  sainted 
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her,  and  Mma  de  Yal-Chesnaj,  after 
examining  her  with  a  maternal  eye, 
received  her  with  a  warmth  of  man: 
ner  which  appeared  singular  to  Si- 
byUe. 

At  the  termination  of  a  walk  in 
which  Mile,  de  Ferias  took  pains  to 
lead  the  way  towards  the  most  inter- 
esting sites  of  the  park,  they  visited 
the  hothouses  and  the  fairy-like 
poultry-yard.  During  these  explora- 
tions, the  gentle  gayety,  the  animated 
conversation  of  Sibylle,  the  sim- 
plicity and  taste  with  which  she 
pointed  out  the  beauties  of  the  place, 
entirely  gained  her  the  heart  of  the 
old  lady,  who  occasionally  cast  on 
her  son  glances  of  happiness  and  tri- 
umph. M.  and  Mme.  de  Farias,  too, 
seeing  the  favorable  impression  made 
by  their  granddaughter,  were  also 
delighted.  The  young  Baron  him- 
self, whose  appearance  was  distingvA, 
but  cold  and  phlegmatic,  gave  evident 
signs  of  satisfaction,  but  he  would 
have  considered  it  beneath  his  dig- 
nity to  manifest  an  unconventional 
enthusiasm. 

A  faint  smile  spread  itself  over  his 
lips,  which  he  sometimes  deigned  to 
open,  in  order  to  let  fall,  like  morsels 
of  ice,  the  words,  "  Charming !  deli- 
cious !  ideal ! " 

Clotilde  alone  seemed  left  out  of 
this  happy  group ;  she  followed  some 
steps  behind,  sometimes  caressing  the 
dog  of  the  Baron,  sometimes  appear- 
ing plunged  into  a  deep  melancholy, 
although  none  of  the  furtive  glances 
which  her  striking  beauty  attracted 
from  the  imperturbable  young  man 
were  lost  upon  her.    MUe.  Desrozais 


dined  at  the  castle  with  her  aunt. 
After  dinner  the  two  young  friends 
went  into  the  Ubraiy,  which  was 
also  a  studio.  Sibylle  immediately 
began  to  draw  something  on  a  piece 
of  tinted  paper,  replying  with  vague 
words  of  assent  to  the  unmeasured 
praises  bestowed  by  Clotilde  upon 
the  new  guests. 

"  But,  seriously  now,  my  dear,'*  said 
Clotilde,  after  a  silent  pause,  **  what 
do  you  think  of  him  ?  " 

"  M.  de  Val-Chesnay  ?  O,  charm- 
ing !  delicious  !  ideal ! "  replied  Si- 
bylle, with  a  droll  imitation  of  the 
Baron. 

"  Do  not  deceive  yourself,  my  dear," 
said  Clotilde ;  ''  he  is  a  husband  for 
you." 

Sibylle  opened  her  eyes  veiy  wide, 
then  burst  out  laughing. 

"  Bah ! "  said  she, «  what  folly !  see, 
it  is  finished."  And,  presenting  to 
Clotilde  the  sketch  she  had  hastily 
made,  "See!"  said  she;  "here  he 
is,  my  husband ! " 

It  was  in  reality  impossible  to  mis- 
take M.  de  Val-Chesnay,  with  his 
blonde  whiskers  and  hair  falling  over 
his  shoulders,  a  marked  line  dividing 
the  top  of  his  head,  a  collar  of  a 
metallic  stiffness,  and  a  blue  cravat 
covered  with  immense  round  spots. 
This  absurd  head  was  supported  by 
a  body  faintly  traced,  but  from  which 
appeared  an  enormous  pair  of  lilac 
gloves,  and  the  lower  limbs  were  in 
the  stiffest  possible  of  positions.  Clo- 
tilde, on  seeing  this  grotesque  image, 
was  convulsed  with  laughter. 

As  soon  as  she  could  speak,  "  Do 
give  it  to  me,  I  beg  of  you,"  said  she. 
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-  Take  it.  then,"  said  Sibylle.  imediatdj  aftervaidi.  SiByDe,  who 

"Thank  you,  my  good  litUc  Si-  not  been  satisfied  with  seeing  ha 
bylle.'*  ftiend  Ckidlde  all  day  in  the  hack- 

Meanwhile  Miss  O'NeQ  had  beoi  ground,  hegged 

Clotilde, 


some  paintings  of  her  pupil,  which  log,  consented.  She  took  off  h^ 
the  Baroness  admired  enthosiasti-  glores  with  an  ahsent  air,  waved  far 
cally,  and  the  young  Rohmd  uttered  an  instant  her  magnificent  arms  sn- 
from  the  height  of  his  necktie  the  der  the  whiakeis  of  the  yonn^  Batc-o, 
epithet  "  masterly."  When  Sibylle  who  was  near  the  i»anD,  and, 
returned  to  the  drawing-room,  she  running  a  few  diofds,  be^an,  in 


was  entreated  to  fill  up  the  measure  -  contralto  Toioe,  to  sing  an  air  of 
of  delight  by  executing  something  zetti, — OwumFtmand!  —  in  wLi-Ji 
for  them  on  the  harp,  which  M.  Bo-  she  excelled.  She  sang  it,  indeed, 
land  de  Yal-Chesnay,  a  little  more  and  especially  that  erening,  wi*Ji  an 
expansive  after  dinner,  qualified  as  \  accent  of  passionatp  melancLulT,  the 
-ideal, — not  only,"  he  said,  ''on  ac-  effect  of  which  was  greatly  htijLw 
count  of  its  beauty  of  form,  but  be-  ened  by  her  expreasiTe  palenew,  her 
cause,  when  well  played,  it  was  really  ^  deep,  swimming  eyes»  her  quivering 
a  charming  instrument"  •  nostril,  the   graceful  bend   of   her 

It  would  have  been  difficult  to  beautiful  figure.  The  effect  was  not 
resist  entreaties  so  eloquent  as. lost  upon  \L  de  Val-Chesnay,  who, 
these,  and  Mile,  de  Ferias  did  not  \  standing  in  front  of  her  and  behind 
resist  |  the  piano,  received  a  liberal  portion 

At  her  harp  Sibylle  looked  really  of  the  glances  addressed  to  the  ima- 
lovely.  She  was  dressed  that  even-  ginary  Spaniard.  Never  before  had 
ing  in  white,  with  wide  falling  sleeves.,;  the  young  man  been  exposed  to  such 
Her  graceful  figure,  her  beautifully  a  batteiy  of  looka  Clotilde  ceased 
shaped  head  with  its  crown  of  golden  to  sing,  but  his  cold  gray  eye  was 
tresses,  her  eyes  so  full  of  depth  and  _  still  fixed  upon  her,  and  his  half- 
expression,  gave  her  an  almost  se-  >  opened  mouth  and  bending  attitude 
raphic  appearance.  The  word  "angel"  showed  that,  for  the  moment,  he  had 
seemed  not  inapplicable  in  looking  at .  really  forgotten  himself  and  conven-- 
her.    However,  the  character  of  her  '•  tional  observances      He  could  not 

I  _ 

beauty,  rather  intellectual  than  physi- 1  find  words  to  compliment  Mile.  Des* 
cal,  was  not  exactly  the  kind  to  im- 1  rozais,  notwithstanding  the  real  pleas- 
press  a  mind  so  little  aesthetic  as  was  j  ure  she  had  given  him ;  but  he  hastUy 
that  of  the  last  of  the  Yal-Ch^nays.  took  off  his  gloves,  in  order  to  help 
When  Sibylle  had  finished  he  gently  her  look  for  a  piece  of  music  in  a 


applauded  the  performance  with  his 
Hlac  gloves,  and  thought,  in  his  heart, 
that  his  ^ne6  was  rsUher  thin.    Im- 


portfoUo.  It  was  not  surprising  if^ 
in  the  course  of  the  search,  he  hap- 
pened to  touch  her  hand 
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It  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that,  when  Mlla  Desrozais  was  dis- 
playing all  her  powers  of  fascination 
to  attract  M.  de  Val-Chesnay,  she  had 
fonned  any  deliberate  plan  of  usurp- 
ing the  heart  and  hand  she  saw  were 
intended  for  Sibylle.  So  bold  a 
scheme  could  not  originate  so  sud- 
denly, even  in  a  mind  as  enterprising 
as  hers ;  but  there  are  women,  and, 
indeed,  some  women  channing  in 
other  respects,  who  can  never  see 
even  a  man  to  whom  they  are  per- 
fectly indifferent  interested  in  an- 
other woman  without  feeling  an  irre- 
sistible impulse  towards  conquest 
Tliis  jealous  instinct,  peculiar  to  the 
sex,  in  passionate  and  ill-regulated 
natures  becomes  almost  satanic.  Clo- 
tilde  had  only  followed  the  inspira- 
tion natural  to  her,  and  for  the  mo- 
ment had  no  particular  aim,  except- 
ing to  wound  her  dearest  friend  by 
attracting  to  herself  the  admiration 
of  the  man  who,  as  she  believed,  was 
destined  to  become  her  fiarici.  But 
soon  the  great  success  of  her  manoeu- 
vres, the  simplicity  and  awkward  de- 
light of  the  young  Roland,  suggested 
to  this  clever  young  lady  more  seri- 
ous and  deliberate  ideas. 

Half  an  hour  afterwards,  as  Mma 
de  Beaumesnil  and  her  niece  walked 
silently  towards  home  on  a  shady 
path,  Clotilde  suddenly  said,  "  Aunt, 
what  is  the  fortune  of  the  Val-Ches- 
nays  ? " 

**  I  do  not  know,  but  it  is  enor- 
mous," said  the  aunt. 

Clotilde  sighed  deeply. 

"My  dear,"  returned  Mme.  de 
Beaumesnil,    after   a    short    pause, 


''  stranger    things    have    happened. 
Perhaps  it  is  the  wiU  of  God." 

"O  aunt!"  said  the  young  girl, 
smiling.  Then,  seeing  a  glow-worm 
shedding  its  light  on  a  bed  of  moss 
which  covered  a  stone  wall,  she  took 
it  up,  put  it  as  an  ornament  into  her 
hat,  and  resumed  her  walk,  singing  to 
herself  with  a  sort  of  triumphant  air, 
as  if  she  had  conquered  her  star. 

From  that  time  MUe.  Desrozais 
undertook,  with  the  tacit  sanction  of 
her  aunt,  a  regular  campaign  against 
the  small  brain  and  large  inheritance 
of  the  young  Baron.  It  would  take  us 
too  long  to  recount  the  details  of  this 
attack,  in  which  Clotilde  displayed 
the  greatest  strength  and  courage, 
supported  by  the  prudence  of  Mma 
de  BeaumesniL  To  show  how  easy 
the  victory  was,  we  need  only  define 
a  little  more  particularly  the  small 
nature  of  the  personage  whom  Clo- 
tilde had  selected  for  a  prey. 

The  victim  of  a  system  of  hot- 
house training,  which  an  injudicious 
maternal  tenderness  frequently  in- 
flicts upon  the  object  of  its  solicitude, 
Roland  de  Val-Chesnay,  weak  and 
defenceless,  surrendered  almost  with- 
out resistance  in  this  first  battle  of 
life.  The  good  principles  in  whicli 
he  had  been  educated  had  taken  no 
real  root  in  this  inert  and  narrow 
mind.  Unfortified  by  the  salutaiy 
discipline  of  a  public-school  educa- 
tion, he  had  the  passions  of  a  man 
with  the  defects  of  a  child,  and,  as 
is  frequently  the  case,  it  was  upon 
the  heart  of  his  mother  that  fell  the 
first  blow  from  the  weak  but  violent 
hand  of  the  ungrateful  young  man. 
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Two  months  afterwards  the  old  Bar* 
oness,  after  many  tears  and  entrea^ 
ties,  found  herself  obliged  to  sanction 
a  union  utterly  repugnant  to  her 
feelings,  notwithstanding  the  testa- 
mentary advantages  Mme.  de  Beau- 
mesnil  had  obtained  from  her  husband 
in  Savor  of  her  niece. 

Clotilde  and  Soland  were  married 
in  the  little  church  of  Fdrias  with  a 
great  deal  of  display  and  with  every 
appearance  of  felicity.  In  a  few 
weeks,  after  various  contests  with 
her  daughter-in-law,  the  Baroness 
was  left  to  take  care  of  the  patrimo- 
nial domain  of  the  Val-Chesnay's, 
and  the  young  couple  gayly  went  to 
take  up  their  abode  in  a  pretty  hdtel 
in  the  Champs  Elysees. 


IL 


THE  HOTEL  DE  VEEGKES. 

The  marriage  of  Clotilde  and  the 
events  which  had  preceded  it  had 
produced  between  the  families  of 
Beaumesnil  and  Farias  a  sort  of  cool- 
ness and  restraint  from  which  even 
Sibylle  was  not  exempt  She  was 
too  candid  and  inexperienced  herself 
to  see  in  their  true  light  all  the 
intrigues  of  Mile.  Desrozais,  whom 
she  supposed  to  be  seriously  in  love 
with  Boland ;  and  she  certainly  was 
fiEur  removed  from  the  feeling  of  envy 
to  which  Mme.  de  Beaumesnil  and 
the  young  Baroness  attributed  the 
coldness  of  her  manner ;  but  she  had 
been  unpleasantly  surprised  by  the 
extreme  promptitude  with  which  M. 
de  Yal-Chesnay  had  usurped  in  the 


heart  of  Clotilde  the  place  of  the 
Baoul  who  was  in  Persia  The  mer- 
its of  the  young  Baron  did  not  appear 
to  her  sufficiently  overwhelming 
to  produce  so  sudden  a  revolution, 
and  she  could  only  see  in  it  an 
inconstancy  and  frivolity  by  which 
her  friend  was  seriously  lowered  in 
her  esteem. 

The  grandparenta  of  Sibylle  natu- 
rally judged  the  conduct  of  Clotilde 
with  more  severity,  from  their  greater 
experience,  but  they  judged  them- 
selves yet  more  severely,  and  could 
not  excuse  the  innocent  ^otism 
which  had  at  first  blinded  them  to 
the  inferior  qualities  of  the  young 
BaroiL  After  having  run  the  risk  of 
inducing  Sibylle  to  form  ties  so  un- 
worthy of  her,  they  entirely  aban- 
doned the  idea  of  forming  an  alli- 
ance in  their  neighborhood,  being 
resolved  that  in  so  important  a  mat- 
ter they  would  not  allow  themselves 
to  be  influenced  by  any  personal 
feeling.  The  departure  of  Sibylle  for 
Paris  was  now,  therefore,  definitely 
determined  upon  M.  de  Yergnes 
was  written  to,  and  wrote  in  reply, 
that  it  was  fortunate  she  was  coming, 
as  already  an  army  of  aspirants  be- 
si^ed  his  house  day  and  night  with 
guitars ;  so  much  so,  that  the  police 
began  to  remark  it.  In  the  mean 
time,  Sibylle's  health  appearing  not 
very  strong,  M.  and  Mme.  de  Farias 
eagerly  caught  at  the  pretext  for  keep- 
ing their  granddaughter  with  them 
another  year.  They  wrote  rather  tim- 
idly on  the  subject  to  M.  de  Vergnes, 
who  replied  that  it  was  a  good  idea, 
for   another   year   in   the  country 
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would  be  a  great  benefit  to  Sibylle, 
and  that,  as  for  the  would-be  lovers, 
a  year  of  delay  would  only  make 
them  more  patient  and  more  anx- 
ious. 

The  Marquis  and  Marchioness  had 
perhaps  hoped  they  should  die  before 
the  end  of  this  year  of  grace.  This 
blessing,  however,  was  not  vouch- 
safed to  them.  One  sorrowful  morn- 
ing in  the  succeeding  autumn  they 
accompanied  Sibylle  to  the  railway 
station,  where  they  took  leave  of 
her.  Always  opposed  to  outward 
demonstration  or  display,  they  en- 
dured this  painful  separation  with 
calmness  and  dignity,  although  an 
expression  of  anguish  was  imprinted 
on  their  features.  When,  after  driv- 
ing back  to  the  castle  in  silence,  the 
two  old  people  entered  their  now 
solitary  home,  they  shut  themselves 
up  in  their  granddaughter's  room, 
and  wept  bitterly,  clasped  in  each 
other's  arms. 

The  departure  of  Sibylle  had  been 
witnessed  by  another  despcuring heart ; 
this  was  Jacques  Firay,  of  whom  the 
young  girl  had  taken  leave  the  night 
before,  not  without  emotion.  She 
was  not  sure  the  unfortunate  man 
had  understood  it,  and  she  was  sur- 
prised and  touched  to  see  him  the 
next  morning  waiting  for  her  at  the 
station.  When  the  train  left,  the 
poor  creature  began  to  run,  to  try 
and  follow  it,  but  he  soon  fell  ex- 
hausted on  the  ground.  For  a  few 
days  he  remained  near  the  station, 
watching  the  trains,  to  see  whether 
Sibylle  would  return,  and  then,  giv- 
ing up  that  hope,  he  retired  to  his  hut 


on  the  cliff,  to  lament  in  the  aolitode 
her  prolonged  absence. 

The  Count  de  Yeignes  received 
Sibylle  on  her  arrival,  and  conducted 
her  to  his  hdtel  in  the  Chaoss^ 
d'Antin,  where  she  found  the  Count- 
ess impatiently  expecting  her  in  the 
society  of  three  lap-dogs,  who  greeted 
Mile,  de  Farias  with  lugubrious  barks. 
She  was  soon  established  in  a  prettily 
furnished  apartment,  where,  notwith- 
standing the  unaccustomed  noises  of 
the  street,  and  also  the  agitation  of 
her  own  heart  and  mind,  she  speedily 
fell  asleep;  for  at  her  age  slumber 
comes  without  courting.  The  next 
morning,  when  she  made  her  appear- 
ance, M.  de  Vergnes  presented  her 
in  the  court-yard  of  the  hdtel  with 
two  blood-horses  he  had  provided  for 
her.  She  was  delighted  with  the 
idea  of  trying  one  of  them,  and  of 
accompanying  her  grandfather  in  his 
morning  ride  in  the  Bois  de  Bou- 
logne. The  Count  was  very  willing 
to  display  his  pretty  granddaughter. 

During  three  weeks  M.  de  Vergnes 
devoted  himself  to  her  service  with 
the  juvenile  ardor  and  chivalrous 
grace  for  which  he  was  distinguished. 
He  conducted  her  to  the  museums, 
the  picture-galleries,  the  public  build- 
ings, and  took  her  to  all  the  theatres ; 
then,  one  fine  day,  under  the  pretext 
of  a  little  fatigue,  he  del^ated  for 
twenty-four  hours  to  Miss  O'Neil  his 
office  of  cicerone,  and  did  not  re- 
sume it 

His  zeal  was  exhausted;  he  re- 
sumed his  own  habits  of  life,  and 
henceforth  Sibylle  rarely  saw  him, 
excepting  at  meals;  but  when  she 
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did  meet  him,  he  was  always  charm- 
ing and  entertaining ;  andhe  brought 
his  granddaughter  all  kinds  of  trin- 
kets and  CQiiosities,  and  an  abundance 
of  bonbons.  He  was  perpetually 
joking  with  Miss  O'Neil,  pretendii^ 
that  he  was  in  love  with  the  Irish 
kdy,  and  in  despair  at  her  cold 
treatment  of  him. 

This  standing  joke  was  veiy  con- 
vmient  for  him.  When  he  wished 
to  leave  a  little  earher  for  his  club, 
or  elsewhere,  he  would  say,  "  Miss 
(yNeQ,  I  can  no  longer  bear  it;  a 
little  hope,  or  I  must  leave." 

And  he  did  leave.  He  never  re- 
mained at  home  in  the  evening,  for 
his  definition  of  Paris  was,  that  it  is 
a  town  in  France  where  men  some- 
times spend  their  evenings  with 
other  men's  wives,  but  never  with 
their  own. 

The  independent  habits  of  the 
Count  de  Yeignes  seemed,  however, 
to  create  no  void  in  the  existence  of 
the  Countess,  which  was  extremely 
well  filled. 

"  I  really  do  not  know,"  she  would 
say,  every  morning,  '*  how  I  shall  be 
able  to  accomplish  all  I  have  to  do 
to^y." 

She  awoke  about  eight  o'clock, 
took  her  chocolate  in  bed,  fed  her 
dogs,  and  slept  again  until  ten.  She 
then  rose,  and  b^an  her  toilet,  which 
was  sometimes  finished  by  twelve 
o'clock.  Then  came  the  hour  of  her 
second  breakfast,  which  was  usually 
a  prolonged  one.  Then  she  drove  to 
several  shops,  made  the  people  un- 
ToU  yards  of  different  materials,  and 
bought  nothing.      She  returned  to 


her  hotel,  made  a  second  toflet,  and 
proceeded  to  the  Bois.  Afterwards 
she  would  visit  a  confectioner  s  shop, 
and  eat  pai^  de  fait  gras  and  ices,  ac- 
companied by  a  glass  of  Spanish 
wine,  and  then  b^;in  her  visits ;  in 
the  intervals  consuming  about  half  a 
pound  of  bonbons.  At  seven  she 
dined  with  what  appetite  she  could. 
She  then  made  her  third  toilet  for 
her  evening  visits. 

Mme.  de  Vei^^es,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  considered  it  her  duty  to  draw 
her  granddaughter  into  the  circle 
of  busy  idleness,  round  which  she 
turned  eveiy  day  with  the  convul- 
sive frivolity  of  a  squirrel  in  its 
cage.  She  introduced  her  gradually 
to  all  her  friends,  who  were  so  nu- 
merous that  it  took  several  months 
to  exhaust  the  list  One  of  the  most 
intimate  ones  had  been  dead  six 
weeks  when  the  Ck>untess  and 
Sibylle  presented  themselves  at  her 
door. 

''What!"  exclaimed  the  Countess 
to  the  porter,  who  had  come  out  to 
her  carriage  to  announce  to  her  this 
distressing  intelligence ;  "  dead !  Can 
what  you  tell  me  really  be  true  ? " 

"Yes,  madame,"  said  the  porter, 
who  was  rather  witty,  **  she  has  been 
dead  six  weeks ;  she  is  even  buried." 

"Ah,  do  not  tell  me  such  dreadful 
things ! "  said  the  Countess.  "  It  is 
really  astonishing !  Such  is  life,  my 
dear  child.  John,  drive  to  the  con- 
fectioners, —  Bue  Castiglione,  you 
know." 

Sibylle  usually  accompanied  her 
grandmother  in  the  evenings  to 
three   or  four  salons,   at   each   of 
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which  she  stopped  a  few  moments. 
If  the  first  aspect  of  Parisian  society 
did  not  altogether  equal  the  expecta- 
tions of  Sibylle,  still,  this  kind  of  life 
had  its  compensations.  In  spite  of 
the  insipidity  of  this  vortex  of  world- 
liness,  she  passed  many  pleasant 
hours  in  the  mornings,  when  visiting 
with  Miss  O'Neil  different  resorts  of 
interest,  and  the  theatres  in  the 
evenings,  and  even  in  the  streets ;  for 
her  active  and  cultivated  mind  could 
enjoy  the  ceaseless  activity  and  the 
imposing  show  by  which  she  was 
surrounded.  The  intellectual  charm 
of  Paris  fascinated  her. 

After  a  residence  of  some  months 
at  the  Hotel  de  Vergnes,  Sibylle,  in 
a  letter  to  the  Marquis  de  Ferias,  en- 
deavored to  convey  to  him  her  im- 
pressions. "  I  experience,"  said  she, 
"the  extreme  of  interest  and  also 
the  extreme  of  ennui,  Paris  seems 
to  offer  more  to  the  intellect  and  less 
to  the  soul  than  any  other  place. 
My  mind  is  interested,  and  my  heart 
is  sad.  If  I  can  choose  my  own  resi- 
dence, I  would  never  be  more  than  a 
bird  of  passage  in  this  great  city. 

"  When  I  first  arrived,  it  appeared 
to  me  like  a  carnival  which  must 
come  to  an  end ;  but  it  never  does ; 
it  is  the  every-day  life.  These  peo- 
ple seem  to  come,  go,  move  about, 
laugh  at  each  other,  and  die,  all  at 
once.  Death  in  Paris  always  sur- 
prises me ;  it  does  not  appear  natural. 
Here  they  seem  to  live  on  dainties, 
not  on  bread.  Ah,  I  would  rather 
eat  my  daily  bread  quietly  in  my 
dear  old  home  and  beside  the  arm- 
chair of  my  dear  grandfather ! " 


Sibylle  only  confided  to  M.  de  Fd- 
rias  a  small  portion  of  her  feelings. 
The  void  she  felt  in  the  life  of  Paris 
seemed  to  increase  daily,  and  on  one 
point  touched  her  heart  veiy  nearly. 
The  eccentric  conjugal  relations  which 
existed  at  the  Hotel  de  Veignes 
formed  in  her  mind  a  painful  con- 
trast with  the  remembrance  of  the 
delightful  and  almost  holy  intimacy 
she  had  been  used  to  witness  at  F^ 
rias.  It  was  evident  that  M.  and 
Mme.  de  Vergnes,  with  the  exception 
of  their  meetings  at  breakfast  and 
dinner,  lived  as  far  apart  as  if  they 
had  been  separated  by  the  ocean. 
They  had  not  in  common  either  a  joy 
or  a  sorrow,  a  memory  or  a  hopa 
They  would  exchange  at  their  meals 
some  commonplace  remarks,  and  then 
each  return  to  their  own  course. 

Sibylle  at  first  was  disposed  to  be- 
lieve that  the  wrong  was  chiefly  on 
the  side  of  her  grandmother,  whose 
extravagant  dissipation  and  utter 
emptiness  of  mind  were  only  too  ap- 
parent. Struck,  on  the  contrary,  by 
the  brilliant  qualities  of  the  Count, 
she  supposed  that  he  had  been  at 
first  wearied  by  the  incurable  silliness 
of  his  wife,  and  so  discouraged  as 
gradually  to  become  estranged  from 
her.  She  therefore  found  excuses  for 
the  roughness  of  language  and  man- 
ner in  which  the  Count  de  Vergnes, 
so  gracious  and  gallant  in  society, 
sometimes  indulged  towards  Ids  wife. 
One  day,  however,  she  was  surprised 
at  the  violence  of  a  tirade  upon  which 
he  entered  against  women  who  did 
not  know  how  to  grow  old,  and  asked 
herself  if  this  piece  of  morality,  ex- 
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oellent  in  itself,  came  with  a  good 
grace  from  the  lips  of  the  Count 
lliese  reflections  caused  her  new 
donbts,  upon  which,  shortly  after- 
vards,  a  fresh  light  was  cast 

About  this  time  her  grandfather 
experienced  a  slight  attack  of  gout, 
and  for  a  week  was  unable  to  leave 
the  house.  Sibylle  was  surprised  to 
see  her  grandmother  renounce  all  her 
habits  of  daily  life,  and  devote  her- 
self to  the  care  of  her  husband  with 
a  zeal  which  was  the  more  merito- 
rious as  it  was  but  ill  repaid.  The 
Count  received  all  her  attentions 
with  a  sulky  coldness,  but  treated  his 
granddaughter  with  much  more  cour- 
tesv. 

One  day,  when  they  were  convers- 
ing, the  Countess,  sitting  by,  made 
some  remarks. 

M.  de  Veignes  only  shrugged  his 
shoulders.  "My  dear  friend,"  said 
he,  "it  is  not  worth  while  to  speak 
merely  for  the  sake  of  talking ;  when 
a  person  has  not  two  ideas,  it  is  bet- 
ter to  say  nothing." 

**  But,  my  friend,"  said  the  Count- 
ess, "you  are  reaUy  too  unkind!" 
And  she  put  her  handkerchief  to  her 
eyes. 

"  Come,  my  dear,"  said  the  Count, 
*  I  see  what  has  put  you  out  of  hu- 
mor; you  have  spent  three  or  four 
evenings  at  home.  You  are  not  equal 
to  it  Go  see  your  friends,  wear  out 
your  horses,  display  your  fine  dresses ! 
It  is  the  only  kind  of  happiness  you 
can  understand.  I  will  no  longer 
deprive  you  of  it" 

This  uncalled-for  attack  roused  the 
Coimtess  from  her  habitual  listless- 


ness,  and  she  replied  with  one  of 
those  outbursts  of  anger  and  truth 
which  injustice  will  sometimes  ex- 
tort from  the  lips  of  the  most  pa- 
tient and  enduring.  "  Ah,"  exclaimed 
she, "  this  is  too  unjust,  too  unwor- 
thy !  I  do  not  wish  to  make  a  scene, 
but  I  will  answer  yoiL  You  shall 
not  try  to  lower  me  in  the  esteem  of 
this  child,  without  any  effort  on  my 
part  to  prevent  it  Besides,  what 
she  sees  here  should  be  a  lesson  to 
her,  and  it  is  right  she  should  under- 
stand it  I,  also,  was  a  child  when 
you  married  me,  and  if  I  have  made 
no  improv^nent,  if  I  have  remained, 
as  you  say,  without  two  ideas  in  my 
head,  if  I  have  to  blush  for  my  want 
of  knowledge,  whose  fault  is  it  ?  If, 
instead  of  the  object  of  a  mere  pass- 
ing fancy,  I  had  been  truly  your  wife, 
your  friend,  would  it  have  been  so  ? 
Did  I  not  love  you  sufficiently  to  lis- 
ten to  your  advice,  your  instructions, 
your  suggestions,  had  you  taken  the 
trouble  to  impart  them  to  me  ?  Ah, 
you  well  know  how  thankfully  I 
would  have  welcomed  them !  It  was 
all  I  asked  for,  all  I  expected,  —  to 
be  near  you,  to  listen  to  you,  to  raise 
myself  to  a  level  with  you !  Every 
young  girl  with  a  true  heart  is  ready, 
when  she  marries,  to  become  the  do- 
cile,  happy  pupil  of  her  husband.  A 
woman  wiU  learn  everything  from 
the  man  she  loves,  and  from  him 
only.  You  left  me  almost  inmiedi- 
ately.  You  did  not  choose  to  sacri- 
fice a  single  taste,  a  single  habit,  to 
devote  a  single  evening,  to  make  of 
the  child  who  adored  you  a  compan- 
ion for  your  souL     You   reproach 
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me  with  my  insipidity;  it  is  your 
own  work.  And  you  even  reproach 
me  with  the  folly,  the  emptiness,  the 
dissipation  of  my  life!  But  which 
of  us  first  deserted  the  family  hearth, 
where  all  the  happiness  I  would  have 
asked  for  would  have  been  to  sit  at 
your  feet?  Even  after  all  these 
years,  as  soon  as  you  remain  at  the 
fireside  I  attach  myself  to  it  And 
this  is  the  way  you  receive  me !  Ah, 
if  I  had  not  thrown  myself  into  this 
vortex  of  worldliness  and  vanity,  my 
grief  would  have  killed  me,  or  I 
might  have  gone  astray  as  others 
have  done !  If  I  have  remained  a 
child  and  silly  woman,  at  least  I  have 
been  an  honest  one.  And  if  my  life 
is  miserable,  my  head  empty,  and  my 
heart  broken,  at  least  your  honor  has 
been  safe  and  your  name  unspotted." 

As  she  finished  speaking,  the  poor 
woman  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears; 
she  rose,  and  left  the  room. 

The  Count  de  Vergnes,  although  a 
libertine  and  an  egotist,  was  neither 
silly  nor  altogether  bad ;  at  first 
he  had  tried  to  interrupt  with  impa- 
tient interjections  the  energetic  re- 
criminations of  his  wife ;  then,  as  if 
astonished  and  cowed  by  the  unex- 
pected and  vehement  eloquence  of 
this  inoffensive  creature,  he  had  end- 
ed by  listening  to  her  with  a  sort  of 
confusion  and  respect.  "When  she 
left  the  room,  he  said  to  Sibylle  in  a 
grave  voice  unusual  to  him,  "My 
dear,  go  and  see  if  your  grandmother 
wants  anything." 

Sibylle  ran  to  her  side ;  she  found 
the  Countess  on  her  knees,  sobbing. 
She  tenderly  caressed  her,  and  told 


her  her  grandfather  had  sent  her. 
She  consoled  her  by  the  prospect 
that,  as  age  and  infirmity  would  soon 
confine  her  grandfather  more  closely 
to  his  own  fireside,  it  would  be  in 
her  power  to  gain  some  influence 
over  him,  and  to  live  on  happier 
terms  with  him. 

The  Countess  answered  her,  "  My 
dear  child,  it  is  rather  late,  but  with 
your  help  I  may  do  something;  I 
will  trust  to  you." 

Sibylle  induced  her  grandmother 
to  remain  more  at  "home,  especially 
in  the  evenings,  and  tried  to  interest 
her  by  reading  aloud  to  her  in  turn 
with  Miss  O'Neil ;  and  she  had  the 
satisfaction  of  aiding  her  in  prepar- 
ing for  the  solitude  of  old  age  by 
more  worthy  and  serious  occupa- 
tions. 

Sibylle  had  intended  passing  a 
portion  of  the  summer  at  Fionas;  but 
she  determined  to  sacrifice  this  ex- 
pected pleasure  in  order  to  continue 
her  work  of  filied  piety,  and  not  to 
desert  her  grandmother,  who  had 
formed  for  her  a  most  touching 
attachment.  She  therefore  accom- 
panied her  grandparents  to  Saint 
Germain,  where  they  passed  their 
summers  in  order  to  be  as  near  as 
possible  to  Paris.  In  this  more  re- 
tired life  the  bond  of  union  between 
the  Count  and  Countess  de  Vergnes, 
which  their  granddaughter  strove 
with  delicate  hand  to  draw  closer, 
was  perceptibly  strengthened. 

One  day  M.  de  Vergnes  took  her 
hand  in  his.  "  You  are  a  good  child," 
said  he,  with  an  accent  of  emotion. 
"  You  wiU  have  your  reward" 
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He  thfin  went  towards  Mme.  de 
Yezgnes,  tenderly  kissed  her,  and  left 
the  room.- 

Mme.  de  Veignes  made  a  sign  to 
SibyUe  to  come  to  her,  and,  clasping 
her  in  her  arms,  she  wept,  pressing 
her  to  her  heart 

This  happy  circumstance  in  a 
measure  reconciled  Sibylle  to  the 
somewhat  artificial  life  at  Saint  Ger- 
main ;  in  the  aatumn  they  returned 
to  Paris,  where  the  crisis  of  her  des- 
tiny awaited  her. 

IIL 

EAOUL. 

Mademoiselle  de  Ferias  was  not 
80  entirely  absorbed  in  her  attentions 
to  her  grandparents  as  altogether  to 
abstract  her  mind  from  the  delicate 
personal  question  which  her  resi- 
dence in  Paris  was  expected  to  de- 
cide for  her,  namely,  her  establish- 
ment in  marriage.  On  the  contrary, 
there  were  many  reasons  why  this 
subject  should  frequently  be  in  her 
thoughts.  In  the  first  place,  her  res- 
idence at  the  Hotel  de  Yergnes 
forced  her  to  lead  a  kind  of  life  un- 
congenial to  her  tastes,  and  which 
even  interfered  with  the  exercise  of 
her  affections,  as  she  was  not  able  to 
follow  the  dictates  of  her  heart  by 
dividing  her  time  between  Paris  and 
Farias.  Then,  to  her  serious  and  dis- 
ciplined mind,  marriage  appeared  to 
be  the  great  law  of  moral  life,  to  be 
fulfilled  at  the  proper  time  according 
to  the  Divine  ordinance.  Lastly,  and 
above  all,  this  grave  young  girl  had 
in  her  heart  all  the  tender  weak- 


nesses of  a  woman ;  and  neither  the 
amusements  nor  the  intellectual 
pleasures  of  Paris,  nor  even  the 
duties  she  had  taken  upon  herself, 
were  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  aspira- 
tions of  her  soul  after  a  more  perfect 
happiness.  With  the  glowing  imagi- 
nation of  her  age  and  character,  she 
had  formed  her  ideal,  and  one  of  a 
heroic  type ;  she  vaguely  pictured  to 
herself  a  being  worthy  of  the  sacri- 
fices she  was  prepared  to  make  for 
one  she  could  love ;  she  was  willing 
to  give  her  heart,  her  hand,  her  life, 
to  the  man  whom  she  might  find 
worthy  of  such  devotion,  and  pre- 
pared fully  to  return  it. 

Notwithstanding  her  youth  and  in- 
experience, Sibylle  was  endowed  with 
a  keenness  of  perception,  and  a  faculty 
of  judging,  which  might  be  expected 
to  preserve  her  from  the  bitter  disen- 
chantment which  is  frequently  the 
end  of  highly  raised  expectations. 
She  felt  that  in  making  choice  of  a 
companion  for  life  her  grandparents 
were  too  worldly  minded  and  frivo- 
lous greatly  to  assist  her  by  their 
opinions,  and  that  she  could  rely  only 
on  the  advice  of  Miss  O'Neil  and  the 
promptings  of  her  own  heart. 

The  Count  de  Yergnes  would  amuse 
himself  with  parading  before  the  eyes 
of  his  granddaughter  an  imaginary 
battalion,  as  he  called  it,  of  marriage- 
able men,  and  then  would  proceed  to 
ridicule  the  individuals  of  this  inter- 
esting legion;  afterwards  he  would 
reproach  her  with  her  fastidiousness, 
and  laugh  at  the  highly  raised  expec- 
tations he  attributed  to  her. 

"  I  know  what  you  want,  my  dear," 
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he  would  say ;  "  you  require  a  man 
handsome,  rich,  noble ;  then  he  must 
be  an  artist,  a  musician,  a  good  horse- 
man, witty,  and  devout !  Well,  you 
will  look  in  vain  for  such  a  one ;  it 
is  a  variety  which  does  not  exist." 

"  But  no,"  said  Sibylle,  "  I  do  not 
ask  for  so  much.  I  ask  only  for  %■ 
man  whom  I  can  love  ! " 

"  Ta !  ta !  ta ! "  replied  the  Count ; 
"  you  are  too  unreasonable." 

These  conversations  were  a  great 
amusement  to  the  Count  de  Vergnes, 
but  they  did  not  change  the  senti- 
ments and  ideas  of  MUe.  de  Farias. 
She  had  not  failed  to  remark  in  the 
intercourse  of  the  world,  that  the 
matrimonial  habits  of  M.  and  Mme. 
de  Vergnes  were  in  no  manner  ex- 
ceptional in  polite  society ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
the  same  as  those  of  their  circle  of 
acquaintances.  The  heart  and  mind 
of  Sibylle  rebelled  against  the  idea  of 
forming  one  of  those  marriages  of 
which  the  ordinary  termination  ap- 
peared to  be  a  sort  of  mutual  weari- 
ness, an  amicable  separation,  and  a 
virtual  divorce. 

She  thought  of  the  far  different 
union  of  the  Marquis  and  Marchion- 
ess of  Farias,  of  their  pure  and  gentle 
affection,  increased  rather  than  dimin- 
ished by  the  flight  of  years,  and  which 
had  impressed  upon  her  imagination 
a  sort  of  ideal  type  of  Christian  mar- 
riage. Sibylle  also  hoped  to  be  the 
beloved  and  faithful  companion  of 
the  man  to  whom  she  should  be 
united,  not  only  for  time,  but  also, 
as  she  trusted,  for  eternity.  She 
believed  that  a  true  marriage  should 


not  only  be  founded  upon  the    love 
which  unites  two  hearts,  but  upon 
the  religion  which  has  instituted  and 
sanctified  the  bond  between  them. 
Such  were  her   ideas,  and,  ali^aya 
true  to  her  convictions  of  right,  sbe 
had  determined  never  to  many  any 
man  who  did  not  seriously  share   Iier 
religious  belief.    This  resolve,  good 
in  itself,  unhappily  was  one  difficult 
to  realiza    Although  in  these  days 
there  are  still  found  some  striking^ 
instances  of  high  qualities  of  mind 
joined  to  the  most  fervent  religious 
convictions,  still  they  are  rare,  and 
it  cannot  be  doubted  that  an  extreme 
emancipation  of  thought  and  a  criti- 
cal if  not  a  sceptical  spirit  are  widely 
spread  throughout  society;   and   it 
was  with  regret  that  Mile,  de  Farias 
remarked  that  the  men  whom   she 
met  in  society,  the  most  distinguished 
for  mind  and  talent,  were  usually 
spoken  of  as  free-thinkers,  and  not 
unfrequently  as  free-livers  also. 

The  greater  part  of  Sibylle's  second 
winter  in  Paris  had  passed,  and  she 
began  to  believe  that  her  grandfather 
was  right  when  he  said  that  the 
variety  she  required  did  not  exist 
Perhaps  she  was  right,  but  her  mis- 
take was  in  thinking  that  she  woidd 
be  able  entirely  to  control  her  heart, 
and  to  follow  the  dictates  of  reason. 

Among  the  number  of  the  draw- 
ing-rooms where  Mile,  de  Farias  had 
been  presented  by  her  grandmother 
there  was  one  to  which  some  secret 
charm  seemed  to  attract  her.  It  was 
that  of  the  duchess  dowager  De 
Sauves,  who,  together  with  her  only 
son,  the  Duke  de  Sauves^  and  the 
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young  Duchess,  his  wife,  resided  in 
one  of  the  most  luxarious  hdtels  of 
the  FaubouTg  St  Honor^.    This  sa- 
loon, where  the  old  Duchess,  with 
one  singular  exception,  of  which  we 
shall  afterwards  speak,  received  only 
a  limited   circle,  in  consequence  of 
her  strict  prejudices  in  favor  of  good 
Uood  and  certain  opinions,  did  not 
seem  to  offer  any  special  interest  or 
resources ;  nevertheless,  Sibylle  never 
came  to  her  receptions  without  a  cer- 
tain vague  feeling  of  emotion  which 
she  scarcely  acknowledged  to  herself, 
so  unreasonable  and  causeless  did  it 
appear  to  her.     This  singular  feeling 
was  connected   with  an  early  remi- 
niscence of  her  childhood,  —  her  in- 
terview in  the  park  at  Farias  with  an 
unknown  stranger  named  Baoul,  whose 
appearance  and  conversation  had  al- 
ways remained  imprinted  upon  her 
memory  with   a  kind   of    romantic 
association.     The  name  of  Saoul  was 
to  her  dear  and  almost  sacred.     The 
reader  may  remember  with  what  in- 
voluntary agitation  she  had  heard  it 
pronounced  by  Clotilde,  in  her  recital 
of  her  love-affair;  and  this  name, 
which  was  frequently  repeated  in  the 
saloon  of  the  Hdtel  de  Sauves,  had 
always  for  Sibylle  a  kind  of  mys- 
terious fascination. 

She  could  not,  indeed,  suppose  that 
the  Baoul  of  whom  Mme.  de  Sauves 
often  spoke  could  be  her  Prince 
Charming,  of  the  park  of  Ferias; 
but  neither  could  she  doubt  that  it 
was  the  identical  Baoul  whose  im- 
^nary  passion  in  the  narrative  of 
Clotilde  had  hastened  his  departure 
fia  Persia.     This,  however,  was  a  dis- 


covery Sibylle  had  made  herself,  for 
her  former  friend,  with  whom  she 
kept  up  only  a  rare  and  rather  cool 
intercourse,  had  her  own  reasons  for 
not  enlightening  her  on  this  point; 
but  Sibylle  had  soon  recognized  in 
the  young  Duchess  de  Sauves,  rUe 
Blanche  de  Guy-Ferrand,  the  friend 
of  the  convent-life  of  Clotilde,  of 
whom  she  had  spoken  as  the  cousin 
of  her  hero.  Afterwards  it  was  not 
difficult  to  conjecture  that  a  certain 
Count  de  Chalys,  of  whom  the  young 
Duchess  spoke  as  my  catisin  Baoul, 
and  who  had  eu^tually  returned  from 
Persia  only  a  few  months  previous, 
must  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to 
the  fortunate  man  who  had  once 
gained  the  unanimous  suffrage  of  so 
many  young  ladies  in  the  convent. 
Sibylle  said  to  herself  her  interest 
proceeded  from  curiosity,  and  that 
when  that  was  satisfied  it  would 
probably  vanish  He  did  not  seem 
to  have  any  strong  taste  for  society ; 
for,  although  she  frequently  passed 
the  evenings  at  the  Hdtel  de  Sauves, 
she  had  never  happened  to  meet 
him  there.  In  the  conversations  she 
heard  respecting  this  invisible  cousin, 
M.  de  Chalys  was  always  spoken  of 
as  a  distinguished  man,  and  one 
much  sought  after  in  the  world ;  but, 
with  the  reserve  natural  to  a  young 
girl,  she  made  no  inquiries  in  regard 
to  him.  She  had  sometimes  thought 
of  questioning  the  young  Duchess 
about  him,  for  Sibylle  felt  herself 
drawn  towards  this  young  woman ; 
but  she,  on  the  contrary,  frequently 
treated  her  rather  with  a  coldness 
and  restraint,  which  did  not  invite  to 
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any  confidential  conversation.  Again, 
however,  the  capricious  Duchess 
seemed  attracted  towards  Mile,  de 
Farias,  who  could  not  understand  the 
meaning  of  the  curious  and  intense 
glance  she  sometimes  fixed  upon  her. 
We  will  explain  to  the  reader  the 
singular  conduct  of  the  Duchess  to- 
wards Sibylle,  and  also  introduce  him 
to  some  new  acquaintances. 


IV. 

THE  DUCHESS  BLANCHE. 

Blanche  de  Guy-Ferband,  Duch- 
ess de  Sauves-Blanchefort,  was  not 
beautiful,  scarcely  even  pretty;  but 
she  was  charming.  She  had  golden 
hair,  and  blue-gray  eyes,  and  the 
most  delicate  features.  Her  princi- 
pal attractfon  was  her  grace,  which 
was  remarkable;  and  her  taste  in 
dress  was  something  wonderful.  She 
always  knew  perfectly  well  what 
suited  her  style  of  appearance,  and 
in  evening  dress  she  looked  like  a 
fairy. 

It  was  now  five  years  since  she 
had  been  married  to  the  Duke  Os- 
wald-Louis de  Vital  de  Sauves,  who 
was  some  twenty  years  older  than 
herself,  but  an  amiable  tmd  still  very 
handsome  man.  The  Duke  had,  in- 
deed, reached  his  fortieth  year  before 
he  yielded  to  the  entreaties  of  his 
mother  to  marry.  His  ruUng  passion 
had  been  horses  and  hunting,  and  he 
was  fond  of  the  pursuits  of  a  country 
life,  and  in  manying  he  made  it  a 
condition  that  he  should  be  allowed 
to  continue  to  pass  a  portion  of  his 


time  at  his  estates,  which  he  was,  in 
fact,  in  the  practice  of  visiting  at 
least  twice  a  month. 

Mile,  de  Guy-Ferrand  had  allowed 
herself  to  be  made  a  Duchess  with 
the  rather  sorrowful  indifference 
which  appeared  to  predominate  in 
her  character.  As  a  yoimg  girl,  she 
had  not  been  much  remarked,  but 
with  the  aid  of  the  greater  liberty  of 
taste  and  selection  granted  her  as  a 
married  woman,  she  had  speedily 
taken  her  place  among  the  stars  in 
the  horizon  of  fashion ;  and  her  mini- 
ature graces  formed  a  striking  con- 
trast with  the  noble  and  ample  style 
of  the  masculine  beauty  of  the 
Duke. 

Her  husband  continued  to  lead  the 
kind  of  life  for  which  he  had  stipu- 
lated ;  during  the  summers  he  resided 
with  his  wife  at  the  Chateau  de 
Sauves ;  in  the  winters  they  returned 
to  their  hotel  in  Paris;  but  out  of 
every  month  he  passed  a  fortnight 
at  his  estates,  to  visit  his  grounds 
and  his  stables,  leaving  the  young 
Duchess  under  the  gentle  guardian- 
ship of  his  mother.  He  had  the 
reputation  of  being  an  excellent 
husband,  and  there  are,  in  fact,  many 
worse  ones. 

Two  children  were  bom  to  them 
within  five  years  of  their  marriaga 

The  Duchess  Blanche  had  led 
some  years  of  this  tranquil  existence, 
which  appeared  to  bear,  at  least,  a 
great  resemblance  to  happiness,  when, 
going  one  evening  to  visit  her  moth- 
er, Mme.  de  Guy-Ferrand,  who  was 
slightly  indisposed,  she  was  surprised 
to  find  by  the  fireside   her  cousin, 
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Baool  de  Chalys,  who  had  arrived 
that  morning  from  Marseilles,  after  a 
kng  sojourn  in  the  East  M.  de 
Chalys,  left  an  orphan  at  an  early 
age,  had  had  for  a  guardian  the 
bther  of  Blanche,  and,  after  the 
death  of  M.  de  Guy-Ferrand,  he  had 
paid  his  widow  every  filial  attention 
in  his  power.  His  intimacy  with 
Blanche  was,  therefore,  much  greater 
than  that  ordinarily  existing  between 
cousins ;  nevertheless,  the  young 
BtKhess,  on  meeting  him  again  after 
BO  long  a  separation,  manifested 
mcire  surprise  than  pleasure,  and 
seemed  even  to  repel  his  fraternal 
embrace  with  an  air  of  cold  dignity. 
She  addressed  to  him  some  common- 
{dace  questions,  and  then  relapsed 
into  silence,  while  her  mother  pur- 
sued  the  affectionate  interrogatory 
which  the  arrival  of  Blanche  had 
intermpted.  Then  Mma  de  Guy- 
Ferrand,  feeling  fatigued,  retired, 
ftfter  asking  Baoul  to  entertain  Mme. 
deSauves  until  her  carriage  should 
come  to  take  her  home. 

The  first  few  minutes  of  this  tAe- 
iiriite  were  passed  in  a  somewhat 
embarrassed  silence;  M.  de  Chalys 
looked  at  the  young  Duchess  with  a 
Btnt  of  puzzled  curiosity. 

*  My  cousin,"  said  he,  suddenly, "  I 
nmst  compliment  you  on  two  things : 
in  the  first  place,  you  have  become  a 
▼ery  pretty  woman ;  and  in  the  sec- 
ond, I  know  you  are  a  happy  one ; 
&nd  nothing  in  the  world  can  give 
nte  greater  pleasure  than  the  knowl- 
edge of  this  fact." 

Blanche  raised  her  eyes  to  his,  and 
tried  to  answer  him  with  a  smile; 
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but  her  lips  moved  without  uttering 
any  words,  and  she  burst  into  tears. 
Saoul,  surprised,  and  uncertain  what 
to  do,  moved  towards  her,  but  she 
rose,  and  hastily  left  the  room. 

The  Count  de  Chalys  stood  for  a 
moment  as  if  confounded,  his  eyes 
fixed  upon  the  door  by  which  his  cou- 
sin Blanche  had  disappeared;  then, 
clasping  his  hands,  "Ah!"  said  he, 
"  what  can  be  the  meaning  of  this  ?  *' 

While  he  was  in  this  state  of  per* 
plexity  the  door  reopened,  and  the 
young  Duchess  returned,  her  eyes 
still  red,  but  with  a  smile  on  her 
face.  She  put  out  her  hand,  and 
said,  cordially, "  Excuse  me,  it  is  noth- 
ing ;  do  not  go,  let  us  talk  awhile." 

She  threw  herself  into  an  arm- 
chair, and  questioned  him  rapidly 
upon  Ids  travels,  and  upon  his  life  in 
the  East.  This  put  them  more  at 
ease,  and  they  were  soon  laughing 
together. 

"There  now,"  said  Eaoul,  "this  is 
like  old  times,  when  I  was  your 
brother ;  now  I  seem  like  your  grand- 
father. Ah,  how  old  I  feel !  Good 
night,  cousin!" 

When  he  had  risen  to  take  his 
leave,  Blanche  had  once  more  become 
serious. 

He  pressed  her  hand,  and  said, 
''May  I  come  to  see  you  some- 
times?" 

"Yes,  often,  I  hope,"  said  the 
young  woman,  *'  as  you  please ! " 

From  there  the  Count  de  Chalys 
went  to  visit  a  friend  of  his,  a  great 
student,  who  lived  on  the  street  Ser- 
vandonl  His  name  was  Louis 
Gandrax,  and  he  had  the  honor  of 
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being  well  known  to  Mile,  de  Farias, 
and  even  of  exciting  her  interest  to 
an  unusual  degree.  Sibylle,  at  first, 
had  been  not  a  little  surprised  at 
finding  this  plebeian  admitted  on 
terms  of  intimacy  to  the  very  exclu- 
sive drawing-room  of  the  H6tel  de 
Sauves.  Notwithstanding  the  very 
liberal  and  frankly  expressed  opin- 
ions of  M.  Qandrax,  the  old  Duchess 
treated  him  with  even  more  respect 
than  she  paid  to  some  men  belonging 
to  the  most  distinguished  families 
of  France.  The  explanation  of  this 
anomaly  was  a  little  curioua  M. 
Louis  Gandrax,  who  was  a  man  of 
no  family,  had,  in  his  early  youth, 
practised  medicine  with  great  suc- 
cess; but,  although  poor,  he  had 
renounced  a  lucrative  practice  in 
order  to  devote  himself  exclusively 
to  scientific  pursuits.  Endowed  with 
high  faculties  of  mind,  combined  with 
great  industry,  in  a  few  years  he 
attained  to  an  elevated  rank  among 
the  scientific  men  of  the  age;  and 
some  remarkable  discoveries  in  chem- 
istry and  physics  had  obtained  for 
him,  much  earlier  than  the  usual  age, 
the  honors  of  the  Institute.  He  was 
now  thirty-five,  and  strikingly  hand- 
some ;  his  complexion  was  dark,  and 
his  high  forehead  and  r^ular  features 
had  the  firmness  of  a  bronze  statue ; 
his  eyes  were  full  of  fire,  and  yet 
calm ;  his  easy,  measured,  quiet,  and 
sarcastic  mode  of  speaking  accorded 
well  with  his  distirtguiy  haughty,  and 
cold  appearance.  He  was  a  radical 
democrat  and  a  decided  materialist ; 
and  he  neither  concealed  nor  paraded 
his  opinions.    In  short,  he  was  a 


singular  Mend  for  the  Duchess  de 
Sauves,  who,  both  in  religion  and 
politics,  belonged  to  the  ultramon- 
tane party. 

Nevertheless,  the  Duchess  was  al- 
ways happy  to  number  M.  Grandrax 
among  her  guests,  although  his  pres- 
ence frequently  caused  her  no  little 
antiety.  With  a  strong  mind  and 
deep  religious  feelings,  this  singular 
woman  was  weak  only  on  one  point; 
this  was  an  extreme  dread  of  death. 
Her  health  was  far  from  good,  and 
about  ten  years  previous,  while  suf- 
fering from  a  serious  attack  of  illness, 
she  had,  during  the  absence  of  her 
family  physician,  called  in  M.  Gan- 
drax, who  at  that  time  lived  in  her 
neighborhood.  His  skill,  his  calm 
and  decided  mode  of  speaking,  and 
his  strong  magnetic  influence,  had 
had  a  great  effect  upon  the  excitable 
and  nervous  temperament  of  the 
Duchess.  She  placed  in  him  entire 
confidence,  and  when  he  gave  up  the 
practice  of  medicine,  at  her  earnest 
entreaty  he  continued  to  prescribe 
for  her  as  a  physician.  She  felt  very 
grateful  to  him ;  she  believed  he  had 
already  many  times  saved  her  Ufe; 
she  flattered  herself  he  would  save  it 
many  times  still,  perhaps  altogether. 
The  adoration  she  professed  for  this 
important  being,  joined  to  her  horror 
of  his  political  and  religious  opin- 
ions, constituted  between  the  Duch- 
ess and  her  physician  a  bond  of 
union  somewhsit  similar  to  that  be- 
tween Louis  XI.  and  his  astrologer. 

Louis  Gandrax  returned  her  gen- 
erous confidence  with  a  sincere  at- 
tachment;  but    he  was  frequently 
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amused  at  the  eccentric  and  almost 
Kandalous  part  he  was  called  upon 
to  enact  in  the  fastidious  and  exclu- 
sive society  of  the  Hotel  de  Sauves. 
He  played  his  part,  too,  although  not 
a  man  of  the  world,  with  perfect 
good-breeding ;  nevertheless,  his  most 
reserved  expressions  sometimes  pro- 
duced the  effect  of  exploding  bomb- 
shells in  the  midst  of  this  severely 
orthodox  circle.  The  poor  Duchess 
employed  all  her  tact  to  persuade  her 
other  guests  to  tolerate  the  eccen- 
tricities of  the  saviour  of  her  life. 
When  he  dined  with  her,  she  would 
tiy  and  cajble  him,  by  supplicating 
words  and  looks,  into  a  little  respect 
for  the  ideas  and  sentiments  of  the 
rest  of  the  company. 

"  But  now,  Gandrax,"  she  said  to 
him,  "joking  apart,  you  do  believe 
in  something?" 

*'  Yes,  certainly,  madame,"  replied 
Crandrax  with  the  utmost  coolness; 
"in  the  god  Pan." 

"At  least,  my  friend,"  she  re- 
sumed, shortly  afterwards,  "  you  be- 
lieve in  what  they  are  speaking  of 
now,  —  in  love." 

"  Do  I  believe  in  it,  madame  ? " 
answered  Grandrax ;  "  love  is  a  disor- 
dered vibration  of  the  nerves  of  the 
head,  and  thus  affects  the  heart ;  cer- 
tainly I  believe  in  it." 

Sometimes  the  poor  Duchess  could 
scarcely  bear  it.  "  Ah,  my  friend ! " 
cried  she  one  day, "  shall  I  ever  have 
the  sorrowful  courage  to  give  up 
your  acquaintance  ? " 

The  celebrity  of  Louis  Gandrax, 
the  originality  of  his  character,  and 
the  singularity  of  his  presence  at  the 


Hdtel  de  Sauves,  were  not  alone 
what  had  attracted  Sibylle's  atten- 
tion towards  him ;  it  was  that  from 
him  she  most  frequently  heard  the 
name  of  Baoul,  of  whom  he  spoke 
with  a  grave  and  deep  feeling,  and 
never  in  the  ironical  manner  habit- 
ual to  him.  She  knew  they  were 
united  by  an  intimate  friendship,  and 
that,  during  the  long  absence  of  the 
Count  de  Chalys,  M.  Gandrax  had 
been  his  assiduous  and  constant  cor- 
respondent. This  fact  created  in  the 
mind  of  Sibylle  a  feeling  of  sympa- 
thy towards  a  person  whose  ideas  on 
all  subjects  were  entirely  the  oppo- 
site of  her  own. 

The  very  day  of  his  arrival  in 
Paris,  Baoul  had  paid  a  visit  to 
Louis  Gandrax,  and  had  even  passed 
a  portion  of  the  day  with  him ;  the 
latter,  therefore,  was  not  a  little  sur- 
prised to  see  the  Count  reappear  at 
eleven  o'clock  at  night,  in  the  little 
apartment  where  he  sat  working  by 
the  light  of  his  students'  lamp. 

"  Bravo ! "  said  he ;  "  you  are  wel- 
come.   Has  anything  happened  ? " 

"0,  nothing  serious,"  said  BaouL 
"  I  will  tell  you,  however,  what  it  ia 
In  the  first  place,  I  must  confess  I 
have  not  always  been  quite  frank 
with  you ;  when  I  went  to  Persia,  I 
allowed  you  to  believe  that  my  only 
motive  for  going  was  my  curiosity 
and  my  artistic  tastes.  This  was 
not  the  whole  truth,  and,  although  a 
friendship  like  ours  should  not  have 
permitted  any  secrets  between  us,  it 
appeared  to  me  superfluous  to  speak 
of  some  secondary  reasons  which,  in- 
deed, were  not  quite  devoid  of  an  ab- 
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surd  motiye.  You  know  mj  cousin, 
the  Duchess  Blanche  ? " 

''  It  would  be  strange  if  I  did  not^ 
as  I  am  in  the  habit  <^  saving  her 
mother-in-law's  life  every  fortnight" 

"  You  remember  my  extreme  inti- 
macy with  her  mother  and  heiself, 
and  my  frequent  visits  with  Mme. 
de  Guy-Ferrand  to  the  convent 
where  Blanche  was  educated.  I 
only  looked  upon  her  as  a  little  girl, 
and,  although  fond  of  her  as  of  a  sis- 
ter, I  never  dreamed  of  admiring  her 
any  more  than  I  would  a  dolL  But 
the  idea  began  to  occur  to  me  that 
the  little  girl  cared  a  great  deal  for 
me,  and  that  her  mother  was  favora- 
bly disposed  towards  a  union  be- 
tween us.  I  b^an  to  apprehend 
some  unpleasant  explanations,  and, 
to  make  my  stoiy  short,  two  or  three 
months  before  the  time  came  for 
Blanche  to  leave  the  convent,  I 
resolved  to  travel,  and  to  go  to  Per- 


sia." 

"  Weak  !  "  murmured  Gkindrax. 
«  And  then  ?*' 

"A  letter  from  you  received  at 
Ispahan  informed  me  of  the  marriage 
of  Blanche  with  the  Duke  de  Sauves. 
I  felt  thankful  for  the  news.  I  did 
not,  however,  return  immediately ;  I 
spent  a  year  in  Persia,  one  in  Con- 
8tantino|de,  one  in  Egypt,  one  in 
Greece.  At  last  I  returned.  This 
evening,  as  my  duty  and  my  feelings 
dictated,  I  went  to  visit  my  aunt 
She  received  me  a  little  coldly  at 
first,  but  she  is  a  good  woman,  and, 
besides,  her  daughter  is  a  Duchess, 
and  soon  she  was  as  affectionate  as 
in  former  years.     Then  the  young 


Duchess  cama  I  perceived  in  her 
manner  a  shade  of  resentment,  a  little 
coldness,  a  little  emotion,  a  little  con* 
fusion.    I  can  scarcely  describe  it" 

''Bah!"  saidGandrax,  ''what  fol- 
ly !  Your  cousin  adores  her  husband, 
and  no  wonder,  for  he  is  a  magnifi- 
cent man,  and  entirely  devoted  to 
her." 

"  You  talk  too  much,  my  friend,*'  an- 
swered Eaoul,  quietly.  "  Know,  then, 
that  Mma  de  Guy-Ferrand  having 
left  me  alone  with  the  young  Duch- 
ess, I  took  the  opportunity  of  con- 
gratulating her  on  the  happiness  of 
which  you  speak  Well,  she  looked 
me  in  the  face  for  the  first  time, 
burst  into  tears,  and  left  the  room." 

"  0,  indeed  1 "  said  Gandrax,  frown- 
ing. 

''She  came  back  in  a  moment 
after,  recovered  herself,  and  was  kind, 
friendly,  sisterly,  but  not  at  all  natu- 
ral, and  the  fire  of  passion  was  in  her 
eyes.    Well,  what  do  you  say  now  ?  " 

"  I  say  you  must  not  see  her  again." 

"  And  how  can  I  avoid  seeing  her, 
living  in  Paris,  and  she  my  nearest 
relative  ?    It  is  impossibla" 

"Go  back  to  Persia,  then,"  said 
Gandrax. 

"  I  shall  not  go  back  to  Persia." 

"Then  why  do  you  ask  my  ad- 
vice ?  " 

"  I  do  not  ask  your  advice,  I  only 
^late  to  you  an  episode  in  my  use- 
less existence ;  that  is  alL" 

M.  de  Qialys  rose,  and  paced  the 
floor  of  the  study. 

"  No  one  can#)e  less  at  home  on 
these  subjects  than  I  am,"  resumed 
Gandrax ;  "  but  a  child  could  foresee 
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the  consequences  of  such  an  adven- 
toie.  In  fifteen  days,  or  in  fifteen 
months,  if  you  yield  to  the  current 
of  events,  you  will  be  the  lover  of 
the  young  Duchess,  who  is  the  wife 
of  an  excellent  man  and  your  own 
near  relation ;  that  is  to  say,  you  will 
deliberately  commit  a  wrong  action, 
from  which  I  withhold  my  approval 
and  esteem.     I  have  said." 

"Yes,"  said  Baoul,  stopping  ab- 
ruptly in  his  walk;  ''truly,  a  bad 
action !  And  what  is  a  bad  action  ? 
What  is  your  standard  ?  And  what 
if  I  think  it  a  good  one  ?  What  if  I 
find  the  young  woman  exceedingly 
improved,  and  if  I  find  myself  drawn 
towards  her  by  one  of  the  sweetest 
kwB  of  nature,  what  other  law  is 
there,  then,  to  prevent  my  yielding 
to  the  first  one  ? " 

"  The  law  of  honor,"  said  Gandrax, 
diyly. 

"  The  law  of  honor,"  returned  Ba- 
oul, nosing  his  voice,  —  "where  do 
you  find  that  law  in  the  elements  of 
which  nature  is  composed?  Show 
it  to  me  in  any  of  your  chemical  or 
mathematical  combinations.  Be  logi- 
cal   Why  should  I  obey  a  fiction  ? " 

*  It  is  you  who  are  not  logical/' 
answered  Oandrax.  "You  would 
cast  discredit  upon  the  principles  of 
emancipation  and  free  thought  Be- 
cause we  do  not  believe  in  the  ex- 
istence ot  a  Qod,  would  you  infer 
that  virtue  and  honor  are  baseless 
fictions  ?  That  would  be  folly.  Am 
I  not  an  honorable  man  ?  Point  to 
a  blot  on  my  hte  I  And  why  am  I 
ao  ?  Partly,  perhaps,  from  pride,  and 
to  prove  to  superstitious  worshippers 


that  a  man  may  believe  in  nothing, 
and  yet  act  better  than  themselvea 
Yes,  from  pride,  but  also  because  I 
am  logical,  whatever  you  may  say  to 
the  contrary ;  because  I  recognize  in 
the  moral,  as  well  as  in  the  material 
order,  necessary  laws  ;  for  good  faith, 
self-respect,  justice,  probity  and  hon- 
or are  wheels  indispensable  to  the 
working  of  the  social  machina  Yes, 
I  recognize  these  necessary  laws,  and 
I  observe  them.  That  which  the 
plants  and  the  stars  do  by  their  in- 
stinct, I  do  by  my  reason.  In  this 
consists  my  superiority,  my  dignity. 
I  am  a  man." 

"My  friend,  you  pride  yourself 
upon  your  self-controL  I  acknowl- 
edge you  live  with  the  austerity  of  a 
trappist;  but  why?  Because  the 
blood  in  your  veins  is  as  cold  as  if 
it  descended  from  a  glacier.  There- 
fore, what  merit  is  it  in  you  ? " 

"  I  live  as  I  choose  to  live,"  re- 
plied the  young  scholar,  impressively. 
"  One  can  do  what  one  has  the  will 
to  do.    You  are  a  woman." 

Baoul  laughed,  and  continued  to 
walk  in  silence  for  a  few  minutes ; 
then  he  resumed:  ''You  may  say 
what  you  choose,  Louis,  but  when  I 
have  ceased  to  believe  in  a  Ood,  the 
source  of  all  justice,  the  model  of  all 
virtue,  the  author  of  all  moral  law, 
I  find  no  sufScient  reason  to  restrain 
my  tastes,  my  inclinations,  my  pas- 
sions,—  even  my  appetites." 

"  Ah, "  said  Gandrax,  smiling, "  the 
truth  is,  Baoul,  you  are  not  an  unbe- 
liever ;  you  are  a  rebel,  and  a  rebel 
presupposes  a  master,  and  you  talk 
of  logic  1 " 
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"  You  are  right ! "  said  Baoul,  with 
animation ; "  my  unbelief  is  not  calm 
and  serene  like  yours ;  it  is  painful 
to  me,  it  is  desolating.  You  are 
right ;  I  am  a  rebel,  and  my  broken 
chain  makes  me  suffer.  I  mourn 
that  I  can  no  longer  find  the  God  of 
my  childhood.  I  seek  him  sometimes 
with  tears,  but  in  vain ;  he  hides  him- 
self from  me;  and  I  sometimes  am 
even  willing  he  should  crush  me,  so 
that  I  might  behold  him,  though  but 
for  a  single  second." 

(j€indrax  kindly  took  his  hand.  • 

Baoul  pressed  that  of  his  friend 
firmly,  and  said,  '*  May  you,  my  poor 
Louis,  never  know  how  feeble  are  the 
strongest  arguments  of  reason  against 
the  torrent  of  passion  and  the  tem- 
pests of  the  soul ! " 

"  Amen  !  *'  said  Gandrax. 

"  Let  us  speak  of  other  things,"  said 
Baoul,  taking  a  seat  **  I  had  another 
surprise  to-day.  I  recognized  in  the 
Champs  Elys^es,  in  a  very  handsome 
carriage,  that  beautiful  creature  of 
whom  I  once  spoke  to  you,  who  was 
in  the  convent  at  the  same  time  with 
my  cousin,  and  whose  portrait  I 
sketched.  What  was  her  name? 
Clotilde?" 

"Clotilde  Desrozais,  I  believe," 
said  the  young  scholar,  coldly.  "  She 
is  now  the  Baroness  Yal-Chesnay: 
very  rich,  very  elegant,  and  v  Jy 
much  admired." 

"  Why,  she  used  to  be  poor  I  Who 
is  her  husband  ? " 

"  A  stiff,  light-haired  young  man ; 
no  great  things.  She  discovered  him 
in  the  country,  carried  him  off  from 
his  mother,  and  married  him." 


''I  am  not  surprised  to  hear  it. 
Does  she  visit  my  cousin  ?  " 

'' Certainly;  I  often  meet  her  at 
the  house  of  Mme.  de  Sauves.  She 
has  invited  me  to  her  Monday  even- 


ings. 


9> 


"  Do  you  go  ? " 

"  0,  about  once  in  two  months.  It 
does  not  suit  me  particularly  well 
there." 

One  o'clock  struck  before  M.  de 
Chalys  rose  to  go. 

Taking  the  hand  of  Gkindrax, 
"Then,"  said  he,  "you  are  always 
happy ! " 

"  Perfectly  so." 

"  I  am  not.    Good  night ! '' 

And  he  left 

The  Count  Baoul  de  Chalys  had 
been  left  at  an  early  age  master  of  a 
large  fortune,  but  that  had  not  pre- 
vented him  from  giving  a  great 
portion  of  his  time  to  intellectual 
pursuits;  and,  desirous  of  making 
himself  acquainted  with  every  species 
of  knowledge,  he  had  even  devoted 
himself  to  scientific  researches,  for 
which  he,  in  reality,  had  no  particular 
taste  nor  aptitude.  It  was  in  this 
way  he  had  formed  so  close  an  inti- 
macy with  Louis  Gandrax,  attracted 
towards  him  by  his  pure  life  and 
energetic  character.  The  natures  and 
temperaments  of  these  two  men  were 
very  different,  and  they  were  warm 
friends  without  either  of  them  en- 
deavoring unduly  to  influence  the 
other.  To  the  icy  nature  of  Louis 
Gandrax,  the  passionate  soul  and  ex- 
citable mind  of  Baoul  would  bring 
a  life  and  warmth  which  sometimes 
surprised  and    greatly  excited    the 
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young  scholar;  and  on  Saoul  the 
cahn  decision  and  the  clearly  defined 
views  of  his  friend  had  a  soothing 
and  satisfying  influence. 

.With  a  general  taste  for  the  fine 
aits,  Baoul  had  early  manifested  an 
especial  talent  for  painting;  he  de- 
voted himself  with  ardor  to  this 
pusoit,  and  after  ten  years  a  few 
excellent  works  had  placed  his  name 
among  those  of  the  masters  of  the 
art  The  day  after  Ms  return  home 
he  arranged  his  studio  with  a  view 
of  transferring  to  the  canvas  some  of 
the  numerous  sketches  he  had  made 
during  his  travels  in  the  East  He 
resolved,  by  constant  occupation,  to 
divert  his  mind  from  the  untoward 
attraction  which  drew  him  to  the 
Hotel  de  Sauves.  Nevertheless,  he 
could  not  refuse  an  invitation  to  din- 
ner, which  he  shortly  after  received 
from  Mme.  de  Guy-Ferrand.  He 
was  rather  piqued  at  finding  his 
cousin  perfectly  at  her  ease  on  this 
occasion.  The  following  day  he 
called  upon  the  Duchess  Dowager, 
and  his  cousin  Blanche,  while  he  was 
describing  some  of  his  travels,  having 
affected  to  yawn  behind  her  fan,  he 
felt  secretly  irritated,  when  a  new 
direction  was  given  to  his  thoughts 
by  the  entrance  into  the  drawing- 
room  of  the  young  Baroness  of  Ycd- 
Chesnay,  nie  Clotilde  Desrozais.  Clo- 
tQde  neither  spoke  to  him  nor  looked 
at  him ;  in  fact,  she  did  not  appear  to 
recognize  him,  which  did  not  partic- 
ularly please  him,  for  he  was  struck 
and  dazzled  by  the  splendor  of  her 
beauty.  However,  before  she  took 
her  departure,  as  she  was  standing 


not  far  from  him,  her  eyes  fell  on 
him;  she  had  just  extended  to  an 
old  gentleman  beside  him  an  invita- 
tion to  her  receptions  on  Monday 
evenings.  ''But,"  said  she,  with  a 
timid,  hesitating  air,  **  is  it  not  Mon- 
sieur de  Chalys  ? " 

"  Yes,  madame." 

"  Well,  then,"  said  she, "  the  friend 
and  relation  of  M.  de  Sauves  will 
always  be  welcome  at  my  house." 

Baoul  made  a  low  bow,  and 
thanked  her. 

At  the  moment  when  Clotilde  waa 
spreading  the  net  over  her  former 
admirer,  the  eyes  of  the  young  Duch* 
ess  sparkled ;  as  she  went  to  the  door 
of  the  room  with  her  friend,  she  said, 
inquiringly,  "Has  not  my  cousin 
grown  old  ?  " 

**  O  yes,  my  dear,"  replied  Clotilde ; 
"  I  scarcely  recognized  him." 

When  Baoul  made  his  appearance 
on  Monday  evening  in  the  drawing- 
room  of  Mme.  de  Val-Chesnay,  he 
found  there  his  cousin  Blanche,  who 
looked  on  this  occasion  as  if  she  had 
been  dressed  by  the  fairy  godmother 
of  Cinderella  After  passing  the  even- 
ing in  the  society  of  these  two  charm- 
ing young  women,  he  went  home 
convinced  that  he  was  the  object 
of  jealous  contest  between  them, 
and  that  it  was  for  him  to  decide 
to  which  of  them  he  should  surren- 
der his  heart 

It  is  not  easy  to  define  the  reasons 
which  make  a  man  admired  by  wo- 
men. The  Count  de  Chalys,  how- 
ever, was  certainly  one  calculated  to 
please.  His  figure  was  tall  and  ele- 
gant, with  a  sort  of  indolent  grace. 
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joined  to  an  appearance  of  great 
strength  and  endurance,  which  gave 
him  eminently  what  is  called  a  di&- 
tingv^  air. 

His  forehead  was  remarkably  pure, 
and  his  chestnut  hair  was  just  begin- 
ning to  recede  a  little  from  his  tem- 
ples. The  great  charm  of  his  face 
consisted  in  the  sweet,  kind,  and 
rather  sad  expression  of  his  eyes, 
which  were  shaded  by  long  eye- 
lashes. Such  was  the  Count  de 
Chalys ;  he  was  a  man  whom  it  was 
impossible  to  meet  in  society  without 
inquiring  his  name.  Probably  the 
greatest  merit  of  the  Ck)unt  in  the 
eyes  of  women  was,  that  he  always 
appeared  ready  to  fall  in  love.  His 
look  of  indifference  became  animated 
and  devoted  when  talking  to  women ; 
he  inspired  a  feeling  of  interest  and 
confidence. 

Notwithstanding  these  dangerous 
qualities,  the  Count  de  Chalys  had 
had  but  few  love-affairs.  He  had 
never  played  the  miserable  part  of  a 
Lothario.  The  elevation  of  his  na- 
ture and  an  innate  feeling  of  honor 
and  uprightness  had  preserved  him 
from  this.  Now,  however,  unhappily, 
the  situation  was  one  which  seemed 
likely  to  shake  his  resolutions  on 
this  point 

In  the  worldly  life  of  Paris,  such 
complications  are  not  unusual,  and 
Baoul  had  not  the  strength  of  re- 
ligious principle  to  preserve  him  in 
circumstances  of  temptation. 

The  two  young  friends,  who  now 
cordially  hated  each  other,  seldom 
lost  sight  of  him.  Glotilde,  we  must 
say,  really  loved  M.  de  Chalys,  and 


for  the  first  time  in  her  life  experi- 
enced a  feeling  of  true  affection.  She 
had  scarcely  been  married  to  the 
Baron  de  Yal-Chesnay,  when  she  con- 
ceived for  this  weak  young  man,  a 
feeling  of  inexpressible  contempt. 
For  a  year  or  two  she  had  repressed 
the  passionate  feelings  of  her  heart 
by  plunging  into  the  excitements  of 
Parisian  life ;  then  ennui  had  seized 
upon  her;  and  now  the  Count  de 
Chalys  appeared  upon  the  scene,  with 
all  his  real  merits  enhance<|  by  the 
charm  of  former  memories,  bhe  im- 
mediately guessed,  too,  that  her  friend 
Blanche,  already  her  rival  in  the  gay 
world,  was  particularly  interested  in 
him;  and  this  was  another  reason 
for  her  resolution  to  make  a  conquest 
of  his  heart.  The  Duchess  Blanche, 
of  a  better  nature  and  with  higher 
principles,  perhaps  would  have  suc^ 
ceeded  in  conquering  her  feelings, 
formerly  innocent  but  now  guilty, 
towards  her  cousin,  which  had  been 
revived  by  his  unexpected  return, 
had  she  not  been  exasperated  by 
these  attempts  to  win  the  heart  of 
the  man  who  had  been  the  hero  of 
the  dreams  of  her  youth.  Thus  this 
young  woman  was  drawn  towards  the 
dangerous  abyss  partly  by  love,  part- 
ly by  hate. 

M.  de  Chalys  frequently  r^;retted 
the  situation  in  which  he  foimd  him- 
self between  these  two  young  rivals ; 
of  the  two  he  cared  most  for  Blanche, 
touched  by  her  constant  affection, 
but  he  was  in  love  with  neither. 
The  young  Duchess  received  the  at> 
tentions  he  paid  her  with  a  feeling 
that  they  did  not  make  her  happy. 
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Her  conscience  reproached  her,  but 
whenever  she  made  an  effort  to  con- 
quer her  own  heart,  some  desperate 
attempt  of  Clotilde  would  drive  her^ 
vith  a  feeling  of  blind  desperation,  to 
a  renewal  of  the  contest. 

The  Duchess,  also,  was  scarcely 
leas  jealons  of  MUa  de  Farias.  Look- 
ing, one  day,  at  her  mother's  house, 
over  Baoul's  portfolio,  she  had  been 
strack  by  three  drawings,  remarka- 
ble in  themselves,  and  rendered  still 
more  so  by  the  notes  affixed  to  them. 
The  first  of  these  sketches  repre- 
sented, under  the  thick  shade  of  a 
tiee,  and  at  the  foot  of  a  rock  covered 
with  vines,  a  little  girl  of  singular 
beauty,  standing  resolutely  in  the  at- 
titude of  a  queen,  and  holding  in  her 
hand  a  wand  as  if  it  were  a  fairy 
eoeptre.  Underneath  were  inscribed 
the  words :  ''  Taken  near  the  rocks 

of  ,    Normandy,    August    10, 

184-.  Mademoiselle  Sibylla"  The 
next  drawing  represented  the  same 
child,  in  the  same  position,  but  with 
a  face  and  figure  indicating  a  greater 
degree  of  maturity.  Underneath  was 
written :  "  Mademoiselle  Sibylle  five 
years  later."  Finally  there  was  a 
third  drawing,  finished  with  great 
care,  and  which  bore  tiiis  inscription : 
"Mademoiselle  Sibylle  at  eighteen 
years  of  age."  This  was  a  study  of 
a  young  girl  whose  face  and  expres- 
tion  were  w<mderfully  presented  in 
their  greater  development,  and  it 
formed  almost  an  exact  portrait  of 
Mile,  de  Farias.  The  young  Duchess, 
stupefied  with  amazement,  was  on 
the  point  of  pronouncing  her  name, 
but  she  regained,  and,  turning  to- 


wards her  cousin,  "Who  is  this?" 
said  she. 

"I  do  not  know,"  replied  Eaoul; 
'^  it  is  a  child  whom  I  once  saw  for  a 
few  moments,  and  who,  if  she  is  alive, 
must  be  an  adorable  creature  by  this 
time."  He  then  related  to  his  cousin 
his  meeting  with  Sibylle,  near  the 
Fairy  Rock,  giving  her  aU  the  par- 
ticulars. ''The  name  of  the  little 
village  and  the  neighboring  castle," 
added  he,  ''has  escaped  me;  or, 
rather,  I  believe  I  never  knew  it, 
for  I  went  hastily  through  the  coun- 
try; but  I  have  frequently  felt 
tempted  to  revisit  it  It  is  singular, 
but  among  all  my  reminiscences  of 
travel,  and  I  have  many,  there  is  none 
more  vividly  impressed  upon  my 
mind,  nor  of  which  the  remembrance 
is  sweeter  to  me  than  this  one. 
There  was  something  really  extraor- 
dinary, almost  supernatural,  about 
the  child."  He  was  going  on  to  en- 
laige  upon  the  subject,  when,  seeing 
a  frown  on  the  brow  of  Blanche,  he 
stopped. 

As  may  be  imagined,  the  young 
Duchess  took  no  small  pains  to  pre- 
vent a  meeting  between  Mile,  de  F^- 
ris^  and  her  enthusiastic  cousin.  She 
only  invited  Raoul  to  the  Hotel  de 
Sauves  when  she  knew  Sibylle  would 
not  be  there,  and  she  saw  him  more 
frequently  at  the  house  of  her  mother, 
who  was  not  intimate  with  Mme.  de 
Yeignes.  As  for  Clotilde,  although 
she  did  not  know  the  secret  which 
chance  had  revealed  to  Blanche,  still 
she  took  equal  care  to  prevent  a 
meeting  which  the  beauty  and  pres- 
tige of  Sibylle  might  make  a  danger- 
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ous  one ;  and  as  M.  de  Chaljrs  visited 
little  excepting  at  these  two  houses, 
at  other  times  confining  himself  to 
Ids  studio  and  his  club,  it  seemed 
likely  that  Sibylle  and  the  artist 
would  never  meet,  when  an  unfor- 
seen  circumstance  occurred  to  break 
the  charm  which  separated  them. 


V. 


THE  CHURCH  OF  THE  MADELEINE. 

One  morning  Mlla  de  Farias,  ac- 
companied by  an  old  servant  of  her 
grandmother,  had  gone  to  hear  mass 
in  her  parish  church,  which  was  that 
of  the  Madeleine.  She  perceived  at 
a  little  distance  from  her  the  Duch- 
ess Blanche,  kneeling  in  ah  attitude 
of  deep  meditation.  Sibylle  had 
passed  the  previous  evening  at  the 
Hotel  de  Sauves,  and  had  remarked 
in  the  young  Duchess  a  greater  de- 
gree than  usual  of  the  singular  in- 
terest she  frequently  manifested  to- 
waixis  her.  The  unexpected  presence 
of  Blanche  in  the  church  at  first 
rather  distracted  her  thoughts,  but 
after  a  little  time  she  became  ab- 
sorbed in  the  devotional  exercises, 
when  she  was  suddenly  disturl^ed 
by  the  sound  of  suppressed  sobs  near 
her.  The  mass  being  just  finished, 
and  the  church  nearly  empty,  Sibylle, 
looking  anxiously  around,  soon  saw 
that  it  was  the  young  Duchess  who 
was  weeping.  Her  face  was  con- 
cealed by  her  hands,  but  evidently 
her  tears  were  flowing  fast.  Mile,  de 
Farias  went  to  her,  and  said,  in  a  gen- 
tle voice :  "  Pardon  me,  but  you  are 


suffering;  can    I    do  anythix^    far 
you  ? " 

Blanche  raised  her  hecul,  and 
through  her  tears  recognized  her 
with  a  mixture  of  confusion  and  an- 
ger. 

**  No,  mademoiselle,"  answered  she, 
coldly,  "  you  can  do  nothing  for  me." 

Sibylle  at  this  marked  repulse 
felt  her  eyes  fill  with  tears;  she 
bowed  slightly,  and,  drawing  down 
her  veil,  made  a  sign  to  the  servant, 
and  prepared  to  leave  the  church* 
She  had  reached  the  door,  when  her 
arm  was  gently  touched,  and,  turning 
round,  she  saw  the  yoimg  Duchess, 
with  an  altogether  different  expres- 
sion on  her  face. 

''  Mademoiselle,"  said  Blanche, ''  I 
fear  I  have  offended  you." 

"A  little,"  answered  Sibylle,  smil- 
ing. 

"  Pardon  me,"  returned  the  young 
woman;  *'I  am  so  unhappy.  Will 
you  come  to  see  me  to-day  at  two 
o'clock,  and  ask  for  me  alone  ?  " 

"Yes,  madame,"  said  Sibylle,  **! 
will  come." 

Blanche  seized  her  hand,  pressed 
it  convulsively,  and  disappeared. 

The  morning  seemed  long  to  Mile. 
de  Farias,  so  much  had  the  scene  in 
the  church  awakened  her  curiosity 
and  her  interest.  When  she  was 
admitted  to  the  apartment  of  Mme. 
de  Sauves,  she  found  the  latter  in  a 
state  of  agitation  approaching  to  an- 
guish. 

On  her  entrance,  the  young  Duch- 
ess rose  to  meet  her ;  her  eyes  were 
hollow  with  weeping,  but  they  shone 
with  an  unusual  brilliancy.   She  took 
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the  young  girl's  hands  in  hers,  and 
diawing  her  close  to  her  said,  "  Mile. 
Sibylle,  will  you  be  my  friend  ? " 
I    "  Most  willingly,"  replied  Sibylle. 

Blanche  threw  her  arms  round  her 
and  kissed  her  tenderly,  still  weeping 
and  sobbing.  She  made  her  sit  on  a 
sofa  beside  her,  and,  hiding  her  face 
on  the  bosom  of  Sibylle,  she  said, 
her  words  interrupted  by  her  tears, 
"I  love  you — be  kind  to  me  —  will 
you  not  love  me  ?  I  so  much  need 
some  one  to  love  me." 

When  she  became  a  little  more 
calm,  the  little  Duchess,  still  holding 
the  hand  of  her  new  friend  tightly 
clasped  in  her  own,  said  with  an  at- 
tempt at  a  smile, "  You  do  not  un- 
derstand all  this,  my  dear;  some  day 
you  will  comprehend  it;  but  promise 
me  to  love  me  and  to  save  me." 

"To  save  you!"  murmured  Sibylle, 
astonished. 

"Yes,  I  know  you  can  help  me. 
You  have  so  much  sense  and  good- 
ness, and  I  can  trust  you.  But  do 
not  despise  me !  I  have  sufiTered  so 
much,  resisted  so  much.  Listen  to 
me.  When  I  married,  I  loved  some 
one  —  I  had  loved  him  a  long  time 
—  ever  since  I  knew  I  had  a  heart 
it  was  his.  I  expected  to  marry 
him,  I  had  been  taught  to  expect  it, 
but  he  saw  nothing;  he  did  not 
choose  to  see  anything.  He  went 
away ;  I  thought  he  would  never  re- 
turn. I  gave  up  my  dream  of  hap- 
piness— and  I  married." 

Here  the  Duchess  paused  as  if  em- 
barrassed. 

Sibylle  affectionately  pressed  her 
hand. 


"Take  courage,"  said  she.  "The 
other  one  came  back,  did  he  not  ? " 

"  Yes,"  returned  Blanche,  "he  came 
back,  and  I  found  that  I  still  loved 
him.  I  could  not  conceal  it  from 
him,  and  I  have  suffered  martyrdom, 
for  I  know  it  is  wrong,  but  I  am  so 
weak;  and  now  God  has  given  me 
the  courage  to  throw  myself  in  your 
arms,  my  good  angeL" 

And  she  embraced  Sibylle  fer- 
vently, and  then,  rising,  said,  "My 
darling,  I  have  given  you  my  entire 
confidence;  I  esteem  you  so  highly 
that  I  will  do  whatever  you  tell  me 
to  do.  Come  now,  say, — what  would 
you  do  in  my  place  ? " 

In  the  midst  of  the  chaos  of  re- 
flections, sui^)ositions,  and  interest- 
ing imaginations  into  which  the  rev- 
elations of  the  Duchess  had  plunged 
Mile,  de  Farias,  she  found  it  difficult 
to  collect  her  ideas  sufficiently  to 
frame  an  answer  to  these  questions. 

"But,"  she  said,  "you  have  too 
high  an  opinion  of  me ;  all  this  is 
so  new  to  me  that  I  know  not  what 
to  say.  But  your  confidence  touches 
me  deeply,  and  I  will  try  with  all 
my  heart  to  deserve  it.  Let  me  see, 
—  does  this  some  one — does  he  love 
you?" 

Blanche  answered  sorrowfully, 
"  Not  much,  I  fear  —  I  mean  —  I 
believe." 

"Why  not  throw  yourself  upon 
his  honor,  and  tell  him  it  would  be 
better  for  your  peace  of  mind  that 
he  should  go  away  again?" 

"Do  you  think  so?"  said  Blanche; 
"  but  no,  I  could  not  do  that ;  do  not 
ask  me  that" 
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Sibylle  leflected  gravely  for  a  few 
moments,  and  then  said,  ''What  I 
should  do,  would  be  this,  I  should 
simply  confide  all  to  my  husband. 
Without  entering  into  details,  or 
mentioning  names,  I  should  tell  him 
that  I  am  too  much  alone,  that  as  he 
is  for  me  the  symbol  of  duty,  as  the 
cross  is  that  of  faith,  it  is  better  for 
me  that  both  should  be  constantly  be- 
fore my  eyes,  that  they  may  be  more 
in  my  heart.  The  Duke  has  a  gen- 
erous soul ;  he  will  understand  it  all, 
and  you  will  be  saved." 

*'  Yes,  I  prefer  that,"  said  the  Duch- 
ess ;  ''  you  are  right ;  the  Duke  has  a 
generous  soul.  I  think  I  should  have 
loved  him  if  he  had  tried  to  make 
me ;  but  I  seem  nothing  to  him,  like 
a  child;  he  does  not  know  me.  Well, 
I  wiU  think  of  it." 

**  You  must  not  think  of  it,"  said 
Sibylle,  "you  must  do  it.  Is  your 
husband  in  Paris  ? " 

"  Yes,"  returned  the  Duchess. 

"Then  promise  me  to  speak  to 
him  this  evening." 

The  Duchess  suddenly  rosa 

''  I  hear  him  coming,"  said  she. 

"  Promise  me  to  speak  to  him  im- 
mediately," said  Sibylle. 

"  I  promise,"  said  the  Duchess,  em- 
bracing her;  "adieu  till  to-morrow." 

At  this  moment  the  Duke  opened 
the  door,  and  witnessed  the  affection- 
ate parting  of  the  two  young  friends ; 
and  when  Sibylle  left  he  took  leave 
<rf  her  with  the  greatest  courtesy. 

M.  de  Sauves,  who,  as  the  saying 
is,  "  was  not  bom  yesterday,"  had  not 
failed,  to  remark  at  first  sight  the 
perturbed  condition  of  the  Duchess, 


and  felt  like  a  man  having  the  pie- 
sentiment  of  a  thunderstorm  in  the 
air.  Nevertheless,  he  concealed  his 
impressions  under  an  appearance  of 
nonchalance,  and  smilingly  touched 
with  his  lips  the  brow  of  his  yoang 
wife. 

"  I  have  just  met  the  children  in 
the  park,"  said  he. 

Then  he  paced  the  floor  of  the  boa* 
doir,  humming  an  air,  and  stopping 
here  and  there  to  look  at  the  flowers 
in  the  vases ;  he  picked  a  rose,  and 
said,  carelessly,  "  I  did  not  know  you 
were  so  very  intimate  with  Mlla  de 
Farias,  my  dear." 

"0  yes,  we  are  very  intimate. 
You  do  not  disapprove." 

"  On  the  contrary,  she  is  a  young 
person  for  whom  I  have  a  great  ad- 
miration. She  is  vety  handsome,  her 
style  is  perfect,  and  I  believe  she  is 
in  every  way  superior.  What  were 
you  telling  each  other,  when  I  came 
in?" 

The  Duchess  sunounoned  all  her 
courage.  "I  was  telling  her  my 
troubles,"  answered  she. 

"Your  troubles!"  replied  the 
Duke,  laughing ;  "  what  are  they,  my 
poor  Blanche  ? " 

"  Very  serious  ones." 

"  0,  indeed ! "  said  the  Duke,  with 
the  utmost  serenity. 

"Mile,  de  Farias,"  resumed  the 
Duchess,  "  has  advised  me  to  confide 
them  to  you.  She  says  you  have  a 
generous  souL" 

The  Duke  was  still  calm  in  ap- 
pearance, but  his  pulse  b^an  to  beat 
more  quickly. 

"Eeallyl"  saidhe;  "well,Idonot 
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kDow  whether  I  have  a  generous  soul, 
bat  the  advice  appears  to  me  to  be 
good,  and  I  am  grateful  to  Mile,  de 
Farias." 

The  Duchess  rose,  and,  leaning 
against  an  arm-chair,  "My  friend/' 
asid  she,  impressively,  ''do  not  leave 
me  so  much  alone ;  or,  rather,  so  as 
not  to  change  your  habits,  take  me 
with  you  to  the  country  when  you 
go.    You  will  make  me  happier." 

M.  de  Sauves  breathed  more  quick- 
ly, as  he  said,  "  Are  you  not  happy, 
then?" 

"Not  altogether  so,"  replied 
Blanche.  "I  am  very  young  to  be 
left  so  much  alone.  I  need  more  af- 
fection ;  more  to  fill  my  heart" 

"  Ah,"  said  the  Duke,  in  an  impa- 
tient tone,  ''  this  is  romance  !  And 
yoor  children,  are  not  they  suffi- 
cient?" 

"  I  adore  my  children,  but  believe 
me,  my  friend,  at  my  age  I  need 
something  besides." 

"  I  do  not  understand  these  subtle- 
ties," cried  the  Duke.  "  If  you  are 
not  happy,  you  are  ungrateful  to 
Providence  and  unjust  towards  me. 
These  sorrows  are  purely  imaginary, 
ind  I  will  not  yield  to  your  tmrea- 
sonable  fancies,  nor  make  you  and 
myself  ridiculous  by  taking  you  with 
me  to  the  country,  like  a  camp- 
folbwer.  It  is  absurd;  it  cannot 
be!" 

The  young  Duchess,  after  a  mo- 
ment of  sorrowful  silence,  raised  her 
tearful  eyes  to  her  husband's  face,  and 
aaid, "  My  friend,  understand  me ;  it 
most  be  so." 

The  Duke  de  Sauves  came  very 


near   his    wife,   and    said,  gravely, 
"What  does  this  mean?" 

"It   means    that  I   feel  myself 
weak,  and   I  ask  you   to   support 


me" 

A  livid  hue  overspread  the  counte- 
nance of  the  Duke ;  his  eyes  were 
inflamed  with  anger.  His  young 
wife  sank,  half  fainting,  on  the 
sofa. 

The  Duke  made  no  attempt  to 
raise  her,  but,  crossing  his  arms  over 
his  chest,  he  began  to  pace  the  room 
with  long  strides,  followed  by  the 
anxious  and  imploring  gaze  of  his 
wife.  For  ten  minutes  nothing  was 
heard  in  the  room  but  the  heavy 
tread  of  the  Duke  upon  the  carpet, 
when  he  suddenly  turned  and  ap- 
proached the  couch.  The  young 
Duchess  half  rose  with  a  convulsive 
movement.  He  took  her  hands^ 
looked  her  in  the  face,  and  said,  in 
his  deep  voice,  a  little  broken  by 
emotion,  "You  are  a  good  woman.  I 
thank  yoit" 

At  these  words  poor  Blanche  sobbed 
like  a  child,  and,  throwing  herself  on 
the  breast  of  her  husband,  she  wept 
long  and  bitterly.  The  Duke  also 
wiped  away  some  tears  from  his 
manly  face. 

In  a  few  moments  he  said,  "  My 
dear  child,  I  will  leave  you  now,  we 
both  need  repose  ;  but  be  sure  of  one 
thing,  I  will  take  you  with  me." 

"  Thank  you,"  murmured  Blanche. 

And  he  left  her. 

Left  to  herself,  the  young  Duchess 
threw  herself  on  her  knees  and 
thanked  God  for  the  peace  which 
penetrated  her  soul    For  the  remain- 
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der  of  the  day  she  was  perfectlj  hap- 
py. Towards  evening,  however,  a 
bitter  thought  suggested  itself.  She 
pictured  to  herself  Clotilde,  and  the 
probable  triumph  that  awaited  her, 
now  that  she  herself  had  given  up 
all  thought  of  the  love  of  BaouL 
That  night,  as  she  lay  awake  revolv- 
ing in  her  mind  a  thousand  different 
plans  to  circumvent  Clotilde,  an  idea 
struck  her,  which  she  determined  to 
carry  out;  and  having  taken  her 
resolution,  which  was  an  heroic  one, 
Blanche  fell  asleep. 


VI. 

THE  CROWK. 

The  following  day  the  young 
Duchess  de  Sauves  spent  a  portion 
of  the  morning  in  visiting  various 
shops  of  florists,  where  she  made 
some  mysterious  purchases.  She 
afterwards  drove  to  the  H6tel  de 
Veignes,  and  having  shut  herself  up 
with  Mile,  de  Farias,  she  recounted 
to  her,  with  many  efiusions  of  friend- 
ship, her  conversation  with  her  hus- 
band, and  the  entire  success  of  the 
line  of  conduct  which  she  had  sug- 
gested to  her. 

"My  dear,"  said  she,  "you  must 
come  and  dine  with  me  to-day.  My 
mother-in-law,  at  my  request,  is  going 
to  get  up  a  little  dance.  There  will 
be  no  one  but  yourself  at  dinner. 
Come  just  as  you  are.  After  dinner 
we  will  dress  together.  If  you  wish 
to  please  me  you  will  wear  your 
white  and  blue  dress.  I  want  to 
dress  your  hair  myself." 


MUe.  de  Farias  accordingly  arrived 
about  seven  o'clock  at  the  Hotel  de 
Sauves,  and  she  observed  the  young 
Duchess  was  extremely  agitated. 
During  the  dinner  the  Duke  paid 
her  a  great  deal  of  attention.  At 
the  dessert  he  joked  with  her  upon 
her  serious  expression,  and  upon  the 
depth  of  her  blue  eyes. 

"You  are  a  dangerous  blonde/' 
said  he.  ''You  look  like  an  angel 
meditating  a  crime.  Ah,  you  can 
really  laugh  sometimes !  I  am  de- 
lighted to  see  it,  mademoisella" 

Blanche  having  told  him  of  the 
young  girl's  talent  for  drawing  cari- 
catures, the  Duke  would  not  believe 
it  unless  she  consented  to  make  one 
of  him,  and  brought  her  pencils. 
Sibylle  tried  to  excuse  herself,  but, 
as  he  insisted,  she  drew  one  with  a 
ludicrous  resemblance  to  the  eques- 
trian statue  of  Henri  IV.,  and  pre- 
sented it  to  the  Duke  with  a  low 
courtesy.  The  Duke,  drawing  her 
towards  a  window,  said  to  her, 
''Mile,  de  Farias,  you  must  permit 
me  to  tell  you  how  grateful  I  am  for 
your  esteem  and  friendship.  I  hear 
you  admire  generous  souls,  and  I  am 
truly  happy  to  hear  that  you  rank 
me  among  them." 

Sibylle  blushed,  put  out  her  band, 
and  left  the  room. 

The  young  Duchess  led  the  way  to 
her  boudoir,  and  while  they  were 
dressing  she  talked  rapidly  on  all 
sorts  of  subjects,  inquiring  into  the 
tastes  of  her  friend  in  regard  to  the 
fine  arts,  scenery,  travel,  eta  Have 
you  seen  this  place,  or  that  country  ? 
Have  you  been  to  Switzerland,  to 
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Italy  ?  No  ?  well,  we  wiD  go  togeth- 
er when  you  are  married."  Here 
she  stopped  abruptly. 

*Now  I  must  dreas  your  hair," 
said  she. 

She  then  made  Sibylle  sit  down  in 
front  of  a  laige  glass^  and  opened 
carefully  the  parcels  of  flowers  she 
had  purchased  in  the  morning.  Si- 
bylle observed  they  were  all  wild- 
flowers,  of  the  species  that  grow  in 
the  woods ;  in  particular  a  quantity 
of  vines  and  twining  plants. 

Her  fancy  immediately  carried  her 
back  to  the  woods  of  Ferias,  and  to 
the  solitary  spots  where  she  had 
been  used  to  gather  similar  flowers. 
The  young  Duchess  first  arranged  a 
part  of  Sibylle's  beautiful  fair  hair 
in  a  graceful  mass,  then  she  began 
to  braid  and  twine  the  remainder  in 
a  most  artistic  fashion.  Afterwards 
she  took  the  vines  and  flbwers, 
and,  weaving  them  into  a  graceful 
wreath,  she  crowned  her  like  a  wood- 
nymph. 

While  her  hands  were  thus  em- 
ployed, Sibylle  felt  some  tears  falling 
upon  her  shoulder. 

"  Why  do  you  weep  ? "  said  the 
youDg  girl ;  "  what  is  the  matter  ? " 

"It  is  nothing,"  said  Blanche; 
•  some  tears,  you  know,  are  sweet." 

Hers,  however,  were  not  altogether 
so ;  but  if  any  bitterness  mingled  with 
ihem,  still  her  sacrifice,  laid  upon  the 
altar  of  right  and  duty,  was  a  pure 
and  noble  one,  and  upon  it,  per- 
chance, angels  may  have  looked  down 
with  pleasure.  When  she  had  fin- 
ished her  labor  of  love  and  com- 
pleted the  toilette  of  Sibylle,  she 


was  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  effect 
she  had  produced.  "Ah/'  said  she, 
"you  are  beautiful  to-night!  I  am 
delighted  with  you.  Come,  now  we 
must  go  down  stairs " ;  and  she  led 
the  way  to  the  drawing-room. 

MUa  de  Farias  was  really  on  this 
occasion  not  only  beautiful,  but  cap- 
tivating. 

She  was  not  very  tall,  but  the  per- 
fect harmony  of  her  figure  made  her 
appear  so.  Her  great  charm  con- 
sisted in  the  marked  but  delicate 
outline  of  her  features,  in  the  beau- 
tifully shaped  mouth,  and,  above  all, 
in  the  expression  of  her  eyes ;  liabit- 
ually  blue  as  the  sea  beneath  a 
cloudless  sky,  under  the  influence 
of  some  strong  emotion  they  would 
seem  to  grow  darker,  as  if  a  cloud 
had  passed  over  them,  and  even  to 
shadow  forth  storms  and  emit  flashes 
of  light. 

The  young  Duchess,  who  had  ob- 
served this  striking  characteristic, 
had  heightened  it  still  more  this 
evening  by  the  manner  in  which  she 
had  arranged  the  crown  of  wild-flow- 
ers on  her  head ;  which,  rather  over- 
shadowing her  brow,  had  given  to 
Sibylle's  blue  eyes  a  deeper  and  more 
expressive  hue. 

Such  was  the  appearance  of  Mile, 
de  Farias  as  she  entered  the  great 
drawing-room  of  the  Hotel  de  Sauves, 
on  the  arm  of  the  Duchess  Blancha 

The  toilet  had  occupied  so  much 
time  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
guests  were  assembled  when  they 
entered  the  room.  At  the  first  glance 
the  young  Duchess  perceived  Baoul 
and  Clotilde ;  they  were  seated  side 
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by  side  on  a  divan,  and  appeared  to 
be  engaged  in  an  animated  conversa- 
tion. Blanche,  returning  in  a  some- 
what absent  manner  the  salutations 
she  received,  immediately  crossed  the 
room,  with  Sibylle  on  her  arm,  and 
went  straight  towards  the  enemy. 
The  Baroness  de  Val-Chesnay,  seeing 
this  formidable  pair  approach,  felt  a 
cold  sensation  in  the  r^on  of  the 
heart;  and  such  was  the  alteration 
in  her  countenance  that  the  Count 
de  Chalys,  who  was  talking  to  her 
at  the  moment,  turned  his  eyes  in 
the  same  direction  as  her  own,  and 
then,  for  tjie  first  time,  he  perceived 
MUe.  de  Farias.  Suddenly  changing 
his  leaning  position  for  an  upright 
one,  *'  Who  is  that  ? "  said  he,  in  a 
hollow  voice. 

Clotilde  did  not  answer  him ;  she 
had  risen ;  Baoul  also  rose,  and  stood 
at  a  little  distance,  while  the  Duchess 
and  Sibylle  shook  hands  with  Clo- 
tilde. After  this  ceremony,  the  young 
Duchess  turned  towards  the  Count, 
and,  addressing  Sibylle,  said,  ''The 
Count  Baoul  de  Chalys,  my  cousin.'* 
Then,  turning  again  to  Baoul,  "My 
friend.  Mile.  Sibylle  de  Farias." 

Blanche,  having  accomplished  this 
stroke  of  policy,  well  understood  the 
meaning  of  the  profound  astonish- 
ment expressed  in  the  countenance 
of  her  cousin ;  but  she  was  some- 
what surprised  to  feel,  at  the  same 
moment,  Sibylle's  aim  tremble  and 
lean  heavily  upon  her  own.  She  im- 
mediately led  her  to  the  opposite  side 
of  the  saloon,  and  looking  at  her  with 
affectionate  curiosity,  "  My  darling,'* 
said  she, ''  I  do  not  understand  how 


it  is  you  appear  to  recognize  Haool 
after  so  many  years,  —  tell  me." 

"I  do  not  know,"  murmured  Si- 
bylle, "  I  suppose  on  account  of  this 
mysterious  crown  you  have  prepared 
for  me;  but  who  could  have  told 
you?" 

"  Guess." 

"  I  cannot ;  it  is  all  a  mystery/' 

"  Do  you  feel  able  to  danoe  ?  " 

"  To  dance  ?    Why  ?  " 

"To  bring  back  your  color;  you 
are  too  pala" 

Blanche  stopped  her  husband,  who 
was  passing,  and  said,  "My  friend. 
Mile,  de  Farias  wishes  to  danoe  with 
you." 

The  Duke  bowed  low,  and  putting 
his  arm  round  Sibylle's  slender  waist, 
carried  her  off  in  the  dance,  like  an 
eagle  bearing  a  dove. 

The  Duchess,  satisfied  with  the 
success  of  her  plot,  began  to  converse 
gayly  with  those  around  her;  but 
never,  for  an  instant,  losing  sight  of 
the  comer  where  Clotilde  and  Baoul 
were  sitting  tite-A-tite.  She  enjoyed 
the  absent  air  of  her  cousin  and  the 
evident  vexation  of  the  young  Bar- 
onesa  She  saw  that  the  eyes  of  the 
Count  were  continually  fixed  upon 
MUa  de  Farias,  and  that  the  young 
girl  was  the  object  of  his  attention, 
and  even  the  subject  of  his  conversa- 
tion. 

M.  de  Chalys  was,  indeed,  deeply 
moved  and  surprised  by  what  had 
occurred.  The  poetical  apparition  of 
Sibylle,  and  the  marked  manner  in 
which  he  had  been  presented  to  her 
by  the  Duchess,  so  entirely  overcame 
his  habitual  coolness  and  delibera^ 
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tioa  that  he  fell,  like  a  school-boy, 
into  the  awkward  mistake  of  ques- 
tioning, earnestly,  one  pretty  woman 
about  another.  "You  know  this 
joung  lady,  madame?"  said  he  to 
his  neighbor. 

*  What  young  lady  ? " 

"The  one  who  wears  a  crown, — 
Mile,  de  Farias,  I  believe." 

"SHghUy,"  replied  Clotilde,  coldly. 
"We  are  from  the  same  part  of  the 
conntry." 

-Ah!"     Where  is  Farias  ? " 

"  In  Normandy." 

"Near  the  sea?" 

"  Not  far  from  it" 

"  Is  she  intimate  with  my  cousin  1 " 

"  So  it  seems." 

*  Does  she  live  at  Paris  ? " 

"  I  think  not ;  she  is  on  a  visit" 

"  For  a  long  time  ? " 

"  Had  you  not  better  ask  her  your- 
self?" 

Clotilde  now  left  him,  to  dance 
with  a  yotmg  man  who  just  then 
came  to  ask  her. 

M.  de  Chalys  bore  this  departure 
with  philosophy,  and  went  over  to 
speak  to  the  young  Duchess. 

*  Cousin  Blanche,"  said  he. 
''  WeU,  cousin,  what  is  it  ? " 
''Take  pity  on  a  man  who  is  losing 

\q&  mind,  and  let  me  ask  you  a  few 
questions." 

- 1  am  listening." 

"Did  you  know,  when  you  pre- 
sented me  to  Mile,  de  Farias,  that  she 
was  the  original  of  the  portrait  you 
had  seen  in  my  portfolio  1 " 

-Probably  I  did." 

•And  you  love  her  ?" 

•Very  dearly/' 


Baoul  looked  at  the  young  woman 
with  a  fixed  and  inquiring  expres- 
sion. "  And  will  you  allow  me  to  adr 
mire  her  ? " 

"  I  command  you  to,"  said  Blanche. 

"And  then  ? " 

«  How  ?  and  then  ?  " 

"What  do  you  command  me  be- 
sides?" 

She  turned  her  eyes  towards  him, 
and,  putting  up  her  fan,  **  To  be  good 
and  happy,"  said  she. 

Baoul  could  read  in  the  eyes  of 
his  young  cousin  the  sincerity  of  her 
generous  resolution.  He  rose,  leaned 
over  her,  and  with  all  the  respect 
which  a  man  can  entertain  for  a  wo* 
man  in  the  tones  of  his  voice,  and 
in  the  expression  of  his  eyes,  he  said, 
"  Blanche,  I  revere  you." 

Sibylle  was  now  near  them,  and  the 
Duchess  said,  "  Come,  cousin,  while 
I  attend  to  the  tea,  you  must  enter- 
tain Mile,  de  Farias.  She  has  a  taste 
for  art ;  you  will  sympathize  with 
each  other ;  you  can  talk  of  painting, 
of  landscapes,  of  woods,  of  rocks  and 
fountains,  ^  ccsUra." 

Baoul  bowed,  and,  taking  the  place 
of  the  Duchess,  said,  with  an  appear- 
ance of  awkwardness  smd  timidity 
most  unusual  to  him,  "I  believe, 
mademoiselle,  that  about  twelve 
years  ago  I  had  the  honor  of  being 
allowed  to  loss  your  hand,  near  a 
rock  with  water  falling  from  it  into 
a  fountain.    Do  you  remember  it  ? " 

"  Yes,"  replied  Sibylle,  raising  her 
clear  blue  eyes,  with  a  smile. 

"You  remember  it?  It  seems 
scarcely  possible." 

"  It  is,  nevertheless,  quite  natural ; 
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I  have  not  had  many  adventures  in 
my  life,  and  my  meeting  with  you  in 
my  grandfather^B  woods  was  one  of 
the  few." 

"  I  frightened  you  a  good  deal,  did 
I  not?" 

"A  little  at  first,  yes." 

"  I  can  see  you  now  with  your 
white  wand  and  your  singular  head- 
dress, almost  the  same  as  the  one  you 
now  wear,  I  think" 

"  This  one,"  replied  Sibylle,  raising 
her  head  a  little  haughtily,  **  I  assure 
you,  was  not  arranged  by  myself,  and 
when  it  was  done  for  me,  I  knew 
nothing  of  the  surprise  I  was  to  en- 
joy this  evening." 

From  the  b^inning  of  their  con- 
versation Haoul  had  been  struck  with 
the  singular  frankness  and  dignity 
with  which  the  young  girl  spoke. 
The  accents  of  her  voice  charmed 
him,  and  the  eye  and  the  soul  of  the 
artist  were  filled  with  admiration  of 
her  exquisite  beauty.  In  short,  an 
irresistible  attraction  urged  him  to 
the  resolve  that  he  would  seek  to  win 
her  heart,  and  he  felt  that  upon  his 
success  would  depend  all  the  happi- 
ness of  his  future  life.  He  ceased 
speaking  on  the  subject  of  their 
former  meeting,  and  began  to  con- 
verse upon  art,  and  upon  his  travels ; 
he  endeavored  to  pour  out  all  his  re- 
sources of  mind,  heart,  and  soul,  and, 
as  it  were,  to  lay  them  at  the  feet  of 
Mile,  de  Ferias.  Although  his  con- 
versation contained  not  even  the 
shadow  of  a  direct  compliment,  still 
it  was  impossible  for  Sibylle  not  to 
feel  that  the  tone  of  voice  and  the 
expression  of  the  eyes  of  Baoul  were 


a  continual  homage  to  her  cliarxns; 
nor  could  she  fail  to  comprehend  that 
she  herself  was  the  inspirer  of  the 
rapturous  eloquence  with  which  he 
confided  to  her  his  impressions^  his 
opinions,  his  discouragements^    and 
his    hopes.      This    delicate  flattery 
could  not  but  touch  and  please,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  a  Uttle  confuse  her. 
She  even  feared  she  must  appear 
silly  and  childish  in  his  eyes ;  whiles^ 
on  the  contrary,  the  few  words   she 
uttered  seemed    to  him  singularly 
just  and  appropriat&      Now,   hew- 
ever,  Mme.  de  Vergnes,  beginning  to 
feel  anxious  at  the  marked  attentions 
her    granddaughter    was    receiving, 
came  to   interrupt  their  tite-db-tSte. 
Sibylle  immediately  related  to  her, 
laughingly,  the   accidental  meeting 
between  herself  and  the  Count    de 
Chalys  in  the  woods  of  Ferias,  and 
feeling  a  little  more  at  ease  in  the 
presence  of  her  grandmother,  she  re- 
plied gracefully  to  the  questions  the 
Count  then  addressed  to  her  on  the 
subject  of  Farias,  of  her  family  there, 
of  the  impressions  of  her  childhood, 
and  of  her  visits  to  fairy  land.     He 
listened  with  the  utmost  interest  and 
attention,  seeming  even  to  divine  her 
thoughts,  and  almost  as  if  their  two 
lives  had    always  been  united    by 
sympathy,  and  as  if  the  feelings  of 
the  soul  of  the  one  had  always  been 
reproduced  in  that  of  the  other. 

Clotilde,  meanwhile,  had  not  seen 
this  suddenly  developed  intimacy 
without  endeavoring  to  interrupt  it 
by  sundry  artifices ;  several  times  in 
the  intervals  of  the  dance  she  had 
stationed  herself  very  near  Saoul, 
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and  had  displayed,  with  great  effect, 
the  beautiful  outlines  of  her  figure, 
ftod  of  her  head  with  its  magnificent 
masses  of  hair;  then  she  seated 
herself  and  endeavored  to  excite  his 
jealousy ;  she  called  Louis  Gkmdrax, 
who  had  just  entered  the  room,  to 
sit  beside  her,  and,  under  cover  of 
her  fan,  she  so  used  her  magnificent 
eyes  as  to  make  all  the  icy  coldness 
of  the  young  scholar  needful  to  pre- 
vent his  heart  from  melting  under 
the  influence  of  such  glances. 

M.  de  Chalys  saw  all  this  by-play, 
bat  from  the  height  of  his  own  bliss ; 
it  did  not  trouble  him.  At  last 
Sibylle,  embarrassed  by  this  marked 
devotion,  proposed  to  her  grand- 
mother that  they  should  retire.  As 
Mme.  de  Vergnes  rose  to  go,  Baoul, 
bowing  gravely,  said  to  her,  "  Would 
you  permit  me,  madam,  to  have  the 
honor  of  paying  my  respects  to  you, 
and  of  offering  to  you  the  portrait  I 
made  of  Mile,  de  Ferias  twelve  years 
ago?" 

Mme.  de  Vergnes  graciously  as- 
sented, and  retired  with  a  presenti- 
ment that  her  granddaughter's  wed- 
ding was  not  far  distant 

The  Count  de  Chalys  left  the  Hdtel 
de  Sauves  in  company  with  his  friend 
Grandrax.  They  were  both  thought- 
ful, and  exchanged  but  few  words. 

Suddenly,  after  a  long  silence,  M. 
de  Chalys  said,  abruptly,  "  What  do 
you  think  of  marriage,  Louis  ? " 

"  What !  already  ? "  cried  Gandrax, 
laughing ; "  well,  my  friend,  I  approve 
of  it ;  marriage  is  the  safety  of  the 
race.  The  more  respect  a  nation 
entertains  for  the  institution  of  mar- 


riage, the  nearer  that  nation  ap- 
proaches the  true  social  idea,  which 
is  strength  by  means  of  order. 
Therefore,  marriage  is  right ;  and  you 
may,  with  my  entire  approbation, 
marry  Mile,  de  Farias,  if  your  heart 
tells  you  to  do  so." 

"  Had  you  met  her  before  at  my 
cousin's  house  ? "  asked  the  Count. 

«  Frequently." 

''  And  how  was  it  that  you  nevef 
spoke  to  me  about  her  ? " 

"Why  should  I  have  spoken  of 
her  ?  " 

"Is  it  possible  you  did  not  rec- 
ognize in  her  the  little  fairy  by  the 
fountain,  about  whom  I  have  so 
often  talked  to  you,  and  also  the 
crowned  Sibylle  of  my  portfolio  ? " 

"  Eeally,  is  it  she  ?  But  how  could 
I  have  recognized  her  ? " 

"  Because  she  is  the  living  portrait 
—  of  her  portrait." 

"  All  imagination  ! "  said  Gandrax, 
laughing  heartily ;  "  at  any  rate,  my 
friend,  I  am  delighted  that  she 
pleases  you ;  but  I  must  frankly  tell 
you  our  tastes  differ  here.  Explain 
to  me  her  attraction,  for  I  do  not  un- 
derstand it" 

Baoul  stopped,  and  looked  at  him 
in  astonishment.  "  My  poor  Loms," 
said  he, "  must  I  describe  it  by  math- 
ematical rules,  and  give  exact  reasons  ? 
I  feel  that  Mile,  de  Farias  has  been 
created  for  me  —  for  my  eyes,  for  my 
soul,  for  my  heart  forever!  You 
know  how  strangely  my  meeting 
with  that  lovely  child  occupied  my 
thoughts  during  so  many  years.  I 
have  confided  to  you  the  fanciful 
reveries  which  the  remembrance  of 
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her  inspired  in  me.  She  was  to  me 
like  the  marble  statue  of  which  the 
sculptor  in  ancient  story  became 
enamored.  In  my  imagination  I 
endowed  her  with  all  the  graces  and 
all  the  virtues ;  I  pictured  to  myself 
the  gradual  development  of  all  her 
loveliness.  I  dedicated  to  her  image 
all  the  tenderness  of  my  heart,  all 
the  ennobling  and  elevating  feelings 
of  my  souL  Judge,  then,  what  I 
experienced  to-night  when  I  met  her 
again,  when  I  saw  that  my  dream 
had  been  more  than  realized,  when  I 
found  her  worthy  of  all  the  devotion, 
all  the  homage,  I  could  lay  at  her 
feet." 

**  Be  it  so ! "  said  Gandraz.  "  I  love 
you  for  telling  me  all  this  so  frankly, 
and  without  any  false  pride.  Marry 
her,  then,  and  I  shall  never  feel 
tempted  to  become  your  rival.  She 
is  handsome,  I  acknowledge ;  but  her 
beauty  is  like  an  object  of  art,  which 
says  nothing  to  me." 

"I  suppose,"  said  Baoul,  smiling, 
"you  would  prefer  Mme.  de  Val- 
Chesnay." 

"  Yes,  sincerely,  I  would.  She  is 
a  beautiful  woman,  the  incarnation 
of  matter  under  the  most  splendid 
form.  Thus  Eve  must  have  appeared 
to  the  first  man  in  the  viigin  soli- 
tudes of  Eden." 

"  Louis,  you  do  not  know  it,  but  I 
see  you  are  very  much  in  love. 
You  really,  for  the  first  time,  speak 
in  poetry.     But  Eve  was  a  blonde." 

"  No,"  said  Grandrax,  "  Eve  was  a 
brunette,  and  she  spoke  Sanscrit" 

"  And  soon  you  will  speak  Sanscrit 
to  Mme.  de  Val-Chesnay." 


''No,"  replied  Gandrax,  imprea- 
sively,  ''I  will  not,  because  I  do 
not  choose.  One  can  do  what  one 
will.  My  will  is  to  work,  and  I  am 
going  to  do  it    Goodnight!" 

VII. 

THE  STUDIO. 

The  next  morning  when  Sibylle,  ac- 
OHnpanied  by  Miss  O'lfeil,  appeared 
at  the  breakfast-table,  she  saw  at  once, 
by  the  expression  of  her  grandfather's 
face,  that  he  had  already  been  in- 
formed of  the  occurrences  of  the  pre- 
vious evening.  In  fact,  at  an  early 
hour  the  Countess  had  confided  to 
him  the  expectations  which  the  de- 
votion paid  to  Sibylle  by  the  Count 
de  Chalys  had  excited  in  her  mind. 
When  Sibylle  entered  the  room,  he 
affected  to  frown. 

''Do  not  approach  me,  mademoi- 
selle ;  do  not  approach  me  I " 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  murmured 
Sibylle,  blushing. 

He  laughed,  and  kissed  her;  the 
breakfast  hour  passed  gayly ;  and 
when  the  servants  had  left  the  room, 
the  Count  said,  ''You  have  no  appe- 
tite this  morning,  my  child ;  the  sign 
of  a  bad  conscience.  Tell  me.  Miss 
O'Neil,  did  you  know  it, —  yes  or 
no?" 

"  Know  what,  sir  ?  " 

"  Did  you  know  that  this  unprin- 
cipled young  person  had  exchanged 
vows  of  love  with  an  unknown  stran- 
ger in  the  woods  ? " 

"  O  grandfather ! "  said  Sibylle. 

"  Well,  that  is  what  I  have  been 
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told,  at  least ;  happily,  marriage  can 
lepair  everything." 

"  Dear  grandfather,  you  are  in  too 
great  haste/' 

"  What !  will  you  not  many  him, 
then  ?  Miss  O'Neil,  I  compliment 
you  on  the  morality  of  your  pupil" 

Sibylle  put  her  arms  round  him. 
"  Do  not  tease  me  so,"  said  she. 

"Agreed,  if  you  will  promise  to 
marry  him." 

"Promise  to  marry  a  gentleman, 
whom  I  have  seen  only  twice  in  my 
Kfe,  and  whom  I  may  never  see 
again?" 

"  I  tell  you,  you  will  see  him  to- 
day. Is  this  not  your  grandmother's 
day?" 

"He  does  not  know  anything 
about  that." 

"  He  will  come,  I  tell  you.  I  can 
predict  it  all  for  you.  He  will  come 
between  four  and  five  in  the  after- 
noon, so  as  to  preserve  a  happy  me- 
dium between  too  great  eagerness 
and  indifference.  He  will  show  you 
his  portfolio,  and  you  will  begin  to 
blush,  ditto  the  sensitive  Miss  O'Neil, 
as  you  remark  the  fidelity  of  his  mem- 
ory, evinced  by  his  sketch  of  your- 
self; he  will  ask  to  see  your  draw- 
ings, and  while  you  utter  a  timid 
refusal.  Miss  O'Neil  will  go  and  fetch 
them;  here  the  Count  will  be  in 
ecstacies,  the  young  lady  will  blush 
again,  ditto  Miss  O'NeiL  Then  — 
ah !  then  you  will  begin  to  speak  of 
lus  sketches  of  Eastern  travel,  of 
which  you  have  heard  so  much.  He 
certainly  will  not  fail  to  beg  you, 
some  day  as  you  are  passing,  to  do 
him  the  honor  and  pleasure  of  visit- 


ing his  studio.  Miss  O'Neil  wiU 
blush  more  than  ever,  and  you  will 
look  at  your  grandmother  with  amia- 
ble imcertainty.  Your  grandmother 
will  say  that  the  genius  of  the  Coimt 
makes  him,  as  it  were,  a  public  char- 
acter, and  that  under  her  wing  and 
protection  she  considers  this  visit 
may  be  made.  In  a  short  time  he 
will  solicit  the  favor  of  making  a 
portrait  of  you,  and  when  it  is 
finished  —  he  will  leave  the  picture 
with  us,  and  carry  off  the  original 
There  is  your  history,  young  lady." 
The  Count  rose,  and  pressing  his 
granddaughter  to  his  heart  added,  in 
a  serious  tone :  "  My  dear  child,  noth- 
ing would  give  me  greater  pleasure." 

"You  are  a  darling  grandfather,** 
said  Sibylle,  "  but  a  very  imprudent 
one.  The  Count  de  Chalys  really 
does  appear  to  me  the  most  distin- 
guished and  agreeable  man  I  have 
met  with  in  society;  but  for  that 
very  reason  you  should  beware  of 
filling  my  head  with  such  ideas,  for 
it  is  quite  possible  that,  notwith- 
standing his  attentions  last  evening, 
the  idea  of  marrying  me  may  never 
have  entered  his  mind." 

"  Undoubtedly  it  .is  possible.  In 
that  case,  so  much  the  worse  for  him  I 
But  I  can  talk  in  this  way  to  you 
because  you  are  a  wise  little  girl,  Si- 
bylle, and  I  do  not  think  that  in  one 
night  your  predilection  for  M.  de 
Chalys  can  have  assumed  cmy  very 
formidable  proportions.  Good  by, 
my  child."  And  the  Count  went  for 
his  walk  on  the  Boulevard  and  his 
daily  visit  at  the  dub,  which  evo- 
lutions only  the  state  of  his  health. 
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or  an  earthquake,  would  have  been 
sufficient  to  prevent 

M.  de  Vergnes  left  his  granddaugh- 
ter  much  more  agitated  and  troubled 
thsjx  it  was  possible  for  him  to  im- 
agine ;  for  he  knew  nothing  of  the 
cherished  memories  and  of  the  pro- 
found and  delicate  presentiments 
which  had  prepared  and  increased, 
between  SibyUe  and  Eaoul,  the  sym- 
pathy which  he  supposed  to  be  only 
the  consequence  of  their  meeting  the 
night  before. 

In  reality,  their  souls^  both  filled 
with  lofty  imaginings^  and  both 
united  by  a  far-oflF  memory,  had,  for 
years  past,  been  drawn  together  by  a 
mysterious  inclination,  and  their  first 
meeting  had  caused  a  shock  of  emo- 
tion which  naturally  kindled  the 
flame  of  love. 

These  instances  of  sudden  attach- 
ments, which  are  explained  by  pow- 
erful affinities  and  deep  mutual  sym- 
pathies, are,  doubtless,  exceptional 
ones ;  but  neither,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  they  so  rare  in  real  life  as  not  to 
fall  within  the  province  of  the  nov- 
elist, since  exceptional  circumstances, 
which  he  can  invest  with  the  interest 
and  dignity  of  truth,  are  most  fre- 
quently what  are  required  for  his 
task. 

Mile,  de  Farias  could  not  herself 
conceive  the  depth  of  the  impression 
which  their  interview  of  the  previous 
.  evening  had  left  upon  the  mind  of 
the  Count  de  Chalys.  To  her  it  ap- 
peared probable  that  M.  de  Chalys 
would  scarcely  think  again  of  what 
might  be  to  him  only  a  trifling  inci- 
dent in  the  life  of  a  man  of  the 


world.  How  she  wished  she  knew 
his  secret  thoughts !  Baoul  had  the 
same  feelings  as  SibyUe,  and  with  an 
additional  cause  for  anxiety.  Si- 
byUe, at  least,  coidd  have  no  doubts 
as  to  the  admiration  with  which  she 
had  inspired  M.  de  ChalyB,  her 
womanly  instinct  could  not  mistake 
the  fact,  although  it  left  her  in  doubt 
as  to  the  extent  and  degree  to  which 
it  might  be  carried;  but  M.  de 
Chalys,  who  had  passed  hours  in  re- 
calling to  himself  aU  the  words  ut- 
tered by  SibyUe,  aU  the  intonations 
of  her  voice,  aU  the  expressions  of 
her  countenance,  had,  by  a  process  of 
induction  known  only  to  lovers,  ar- 
rived at  the  absurd  conclusion  that 
she  had  not  been  pleased  with  him, 
and  when,  at  last,  he  feU  asleep,  it 
was  in  a  sorrowful  state  of  mind. 

The  next  day,  however,  he  took  a 
less  gloomy  view  of  matters.  His 
residence  was  in  the  street  St 
Dominique,  Saint  Germain,  and  had 
the  advantage  of  a  garden*  It  was 
early  AprU ;  the  trees  were  in  blos- 
som, and  the  birds  were  singing. 
The  Count,  too,  sang  as  he  gathered 
some  violets,  which  he  threw  away. 
Soon  he  went  to  his  studio  and 
opened  the  portfoUo  which  contained 
the  portraits  of  SibyUe.  He  com- 
pleted the  Ukeness  of  the  last  one 
by  a  few  touches,  and  then,  after  con- 
templating it  in  sUence,  he  mur- 
mured, in  a  low  tone,  "My  wife  I** 
The  word  brought  a  snule  to  his  face, 
then  he  grew  pensive  again;  his 
foolish  fears  had  returned. 

"Yes,"  said  he  to  himself,  "she 
certainly  did  not  like  me;    I  am 
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too  dd,  I  supposa  Well,  I  must 
work." 

He  prepared  his  palette,  singing 
as  he  did  so.  Suddenly  he  took  ofif 
the  easel  the  picture  on  which  he 
had  been  working,  replaced  it  by  a 
new  canvas,  and  began  to  sketch  a 
fall-length  portrait  of  Mile,  de  Farias 
by  the  rock. 

He  had  taken  pains  to  ascertain, 
the  night  before,  that  Tuesday  was 
Mme.  de  Vergnes's  day  at  .home ; 
nevertheless,  he  determmed  to  delay 
his  visit  until  the  following  Tuesday, 
were  it  only  to  display  towards  Mile, 
de  Farias  a  magnanimous  indiflTerence. 
However,  towards  four  o'clock  he 
abruptly  put  down  his  palette,  and 
proceeded  to  dresa  Twenty  min- 
utes later,  he  got  out  of  his  carriage 
at  the  door  of  the  Hotel  de  Vergnes, 
his  portfolio  in  his  hand. 

Women,  even  those  of  the  most 
frank  natures,  habituated  from  child- 
hood to  control  their  feelings  and 
conceal  their  emotions,  have  on  occa- 
sions like  these  a  marked  advantage 
over  men,  even  of  those  who  are 
more  experienced  in  the  ways  of  the 
world-  When  M.  de  Chalys,  pale 
and  agitated,  presented  himself  in 
the  drawing-room,  where  Sibylle  was 
seated  between  Mme.  de  Vergnes 
and  Miss  O'Neil,  he  was  far  from 
pleased  with  the  appearance  of  calm- 
ness and  ease  with  which  she  re- 
turned his  salutation,  although  the 
young  girl  herself  felt  as  if  she 
could  hear  the  roaring  of  the  ocean 
in  her  ears.  This  painful  impression 
of  the  Count  was  only  increased  in 
the    course  of  his  visit;    notwith- 


standing which,  the  programme 
which  the  imagination  of  M.  de 
Vergnes  had  sketched  in  the  morn- 
ing was  so  fully  carried  out,  that 
when  at  last  Kaoul  asked  Mme.  de 
Vergnes  to  fevor  him  with  a  visit  to 
his  studio,  Sibylle  could  not  refrain 
from  a  glance  directed  to  Miss  O'Neil 
and  a  slight  smile.  M.  de  Chalys 
perceived  this,  and  it  disconcerted 
him  extremely.  In  vain  Mme.  de 
Vergnes  promised  to  come  to  his 
studio  on  her  first  leisure  day;  he 
retired,  dissatisfied  with  the  inter- 
view, with  himself,  smd  above  all 
with  Mile,  de  Farias. 

''Well,"  said  he  to  himself,  as  he 
returned  home,  with  a  feeling  of 
gloom  and  depression  on  his  mind, 
— "  well,  it  is,  I  suppose,  natural 
that  I  should  not  please  her !  if  there 
be  only  one  woman  in  ten  thousand 
a  man  desires  to  please,  fate  ordains 
commonly  that  she  dislikes  him ; 
but  why  I  should  appear  ridiculous 
to  her,  why  she  should  laugh  at  me, 
—  for  I  saw  the  satirical  glance  she 
exchanged  with  her  governess, — this 
I  do  not  understand.  I  hate  that 
mocking  spirit  in  a  young  girl ;  it  is  a 
sign  of  natural  malevolence,  and  of  a 
cold  heart.  However,  it  was  to  be 
expected  this  young  creature  should 
have  some  faults,  —  without  them 
she  would  be  too  perfect.  How 
beautiful  she  is!  how  graceful  and 
harmonious  are  all  her  movements  C 
It  is  the  poetry  of  grace  I  And 
withal  so  superior  a  mind !  her  opin- 
ions so  just  and  so  lucid !  Only  the 
heart  is  wanting.  Well,  I  must  think 
no  more  of  her,  and  go  to  dinner." 
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And  he  went  to  dine  at  his  club, 
and  in  the  evening,  contrary  to  his 
usual  habits,  he  played  high,  and  lost 
a  large  sum  of  money. 

The  following  evening,  after  a  day 
which  seemed  to  him  interminable, 
he  fortunately  happened  to  remem- 
ber that  Mme.  de  Yeignes  had  a  box 
at  the  opera ;  and  he  went  there. 

He  soon  encountered  the  eyes  of 
Sibylle,  but  she  turned  them  quickly 
away  when  she  perceived  him.  He 
resumed  a  little  of  his  interest  in  life. 
They  played  the  Huguenots.  He 
waited  until  the  end  of  the  third  act 
before  presenting  himself  in  the  box 
of  Mme.  de  Vergnes,  who  was  alone 
with  her  granddaughter.  Mile,  de 
Farias  extended  her  hand  with  a 
grave  familiarity  which  delighted 
him.  She  said  but  little,  but  when, 
after  a  short  time,  he  rose  to  go, 
"Are  you  going?"  said  she,  as  if 
surprised.    And  he  remained. 

The  fourth  act  of  the  Huguenots 
commenced. 

Although  M.  de  Chalys  knew  the 
music  by  heart,  he  felt  as  if  he  were 
hearing  it  for  the  first  time.  The 
melodious  strains,  so  full  of  grandeur 
and  passion,  seemed  to  reach  his 
soul  through  the  medium  of  another 
soul  in  sympathy  with  his  own,  and 
to  fill  him  with  new  emotions. 
Seated  behind  the  chair  of  Sibylle,  a 
powerful  magnetism  seemed  to  unite 
his  being  with  that  of  this  adorable 
creature.  The  tresses  which  escaped 
from  her  comb,  the  flowers  she  wore 
in  her  hair,  the  rosy  marble  of  her 
beautiful  shoulders,  —  all  seemed  in- 
stinct with  the  powerful  charm  which 


drew  him  to  her.  Although  she  had 
uttered  no  word  to  dissipate  his 
doubts  and  fears  of  the  previooa 
evening,  still  they  had  /Jl  vanished ; 
he  felt  with  a  strange  certainty  that 
he  was  loved,  and  all  this  magnificent 
music,  the  voices  of  the  chorus,  and 
the  harmonies  of  the  orchestra,  were» 
for  him,  and  for  Sibylle  also,  the  echo 
of  the  hymn  of  love  which  their  two 
hearts  were  singing.  He  was  there- 
fore not  so  much  surprised  as  de- 
lighted  when,  towards  the  end  of  the 
act,  as  the  two  lovers  pour  forth 
their  anguish  in  a  celestial  melody, 
MUe.  de  Farias  suddenly  turned  to- 
wanfa  him  her  beaming  eyes,  with  a 
sad  and  almost  tender  expression, 
and  said,  "You  are  happy,  are  you 
not?" 

"From  the  depths  of  my  soul, 
mademoiselle,"  answered  he. 

And  the  expression  of  his  words 
and  looks  was  such,  that  Mile,  de 
Farias  turned  her  eyes  again  towards 
the  Kaoul  of  the  time  of  Charles  IX. 

When  the  act  was  over,  M.  de 
Chalys  took  his  leave,  and  retired  to 
meditate  alone  upon  the  impressions 
of  the  evening.  These  favorable  im- 
pressions were  confirmed  by  occasion- 
al little  notes,  sent  him  from  time  to 
time,  by  way  of  encouragement,  by 
his  cousin  Blanche.  He  went  some- 
times to  see  the  young  Duchess,  and 
on  one  of  these  occasions  had  the  hap- 
piness of  meeting  Sibylle ;  and  the 
manner  of  the  young  girl,  her  timid 
and  pleased  expression,  her  seemingly 
diminished  pride,  were  even  more 
satisfiEUitory  than  the  mysterious  notes 
of  the  Duchess.    He  did  not  fail  to 
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obU  upon  Mme.  de  Yergnes  the  fol- 
lowing Tuesday,  and  she  then  prom- 
ised to  visit  him  the  next  day  with 
her  granddaughter.'  During  the 
morning  Baoul  employed  himself  in 
decoiating  his  studio  with  rare  flow* 
ers  and  tropical  plants,  which  he  ar- 
ranged with  the  anxiety  of  a  lover 
and  the  taste  of  an  artist  This  mag- 
nificent display  enchanted  Mme.  de 
Vergnes,  and  rather  appeared  to  dis- 
quiet Sibylle,  as  they  entered  the 
perfumed  temple.  The  Count  did 
the  honors  of  his  sanctum  with  the 
graceful  el^ance  natural  to  hind,  and 
with  the  simplicity  of  a  man  of 
genius.  Mlla  de  Farias,  wandering 
among  the  labyrinth  of  green,  seemed 
to  him  like  a  muse  in  a  sacred  grove. 
Suddenly  she  perceived  the  sketch  of 
her  portrait  in  a  niche,  decorated 
with  flowers  almost  like  a  shrine,  and 
she  blushed.  Baoul  obtained  from 
her  a  promise  to  give  him  some  sit- 
tings in  order  to  finish  it.  Then 
they  visited  the  garden  of  the  h6tel, 
where  a  collation  was  served  under 
the  shade  of  the  trees,  and  when  they 
parted  it  was  with  the  best  under- 
standing for  the  present  and  the  most 
flattering  expectations  for  the  fu- 
ture. 

Early  the  next  morning  Baoul  re- 
ceived from  his  cousin  Blanche  a 
note,  inviting  him  to  dine  on  the  fol- 
lowing Monday  with  her  mother, 
Mme.  de  Guy-Ferrand. 

"  You  wili  meet,"  wrote  the  Duch- 
ess, "your  friend  Gandrax,  and  my 
friend  Sibylle."  The  truth  was, 
Blanche  had  confided  to  her  mother 
her  plana  for  Sibylle  and  Baoul^  and 


Mme.  de  Guy-Ferrand,  who,  like  most 
women,  considered  it  a  sacred  duty 
to  marry  as  many  people  as  possible, 
had  immediately  determined  to  help 
on  the  affair  by  inviting  them  to  a 
small  and  sociable  dinner-party. 

In  fact,  this  dinner-party  appeared 
to  all  the  parties  interested  a  sort  of 
a  decisive  event,  in  the  present  state 
of  affairs. 

The  visit  to  the  studio  had  been 
of  a  character  which  could  scarcely 
leave  any  doubt  as  to  the  wishes  and 
intentions  of  M.  de  Ghalys.  A  mar- 
riage between  him  and  MUe.  de  Fa- 
rias appeared  in  every  respect  so  en* 
tirely  suitable,  their  tastes  were  so 
congenial,  and  their  position  one 
which  so  completely  removed  all  the 
obstacles  which  sometimes  intervene 
in  such  cases,  that  a  speedy  conclu- 
sion to  the  affair  appeared  inevitable. 
Baoul  himself  felt  that  candor  and 
respect  would  not  permit  him  to  de- 
lay much  longer  a  formal  declaration 
of  his  sentiments,  and  he  was  pre- 
paring to  confer  with  Mme.  de  Guy- 
Ferrand  upon  the  steps  proper  to  be 
taken  to  secure  the  hand  and  heart 
of  Mile,  de  Farias. 

Mile,  de  Ferias,  however,  notwith- 
standing this  satisfactory  state  of 
things,  was  far  from  feeling  perfectly 
happy.  The  more  she  loved,  and  the 
more  she  felt  herself  beloved,  the 
more  she  thought  of  the  one  obstacle 
which  might  have  the  power  of  sepa- 
rating her  forever  from  Baoul.  In 
her  elevated  although  tender  nature, 
passion  could  never  conquer  princi- 
ple. Deeply  convinced  of  the  eva- 
nescent nature  of  all  attachments  in 
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which  the  religious  element  is  want- 
ing, she  had  resolved  never  to  marry 
a  man  who  did  not  partake  her  re- 
ligious convictions,  and  she  would 
have  despised  herself  if  the  weak- 
ness of  her  heart  could  have  induced 
her  to  break  this  solemn  determina- 
tion. What,  on  these  points,  were 
the  principles  of  M.  de  Chalys,  Si- 
bylle  did  not  know.  No  one  had  en- 
lightened her  on  the  subject,  and  she 
had  not  been  in  haste  to  ascertain 
the  truth,  whether  from  some  secret 
presentiment  of  evil,  or  from  that 
feeling  of  trust  which  endows  a  be- 
loved being  with  all  the  qualities  we 
desire  he  should  possess;  but  when 
she  began  to  see  that  the  love  and 
devotion  of  Baoul  were  likely  to  end 
in  a  speedy  declaration  and  offer  of 
his  hand,  she  began  to  feel  anxious 
as  to  her  want  of  information  on  this 
point. 

Her  apprehensions  were  allayed 
when  she  thought  of  the  noble  sen- 
timents and  the  generous  enthusiasm 
of  the  Count  To  her  the  poetical 
temperament  appeared  so  nearly  al- 
lied to  the  religious,  and  the  love  of 
the  beautiful  so  much  to  resemble 
the  love  of  God,  that  she  could  not 
suspect  him  of  real  impiety;  only 
the  recollection  of  his  great  intimacy 
with  the  atheist,  Gandrax,  when  it 
crossed  her  mind,  gave  her  a  feeling 
of  anxiety  of  which  she  could  not 
divest  herself.  These  perplexities 
cast  a  shade  of  sadness  over  the  brow 
of  Sibylle,  as,  at  the  table  of  Mme. 
de  Guy-Ferrand,  she  took  the  place 
reserved  for  her  between  the  Duke 
de  Sauves  and  the  Count  de  Chalys. 


Mma  de  Guy-Ferrand  was  a  'wo- 
man of  a  keen  and  liberal  mind.  She 
liked  to  have  around  her  a  circle 
composed  of  men  distinguished  in 
the  world  of  politics,  of  science,  and 
of  art  Her  habitual  mode  of  enter- 
taining was  by  giving  dinners,  when 
she  would  assemble  such  men  round 
her  table,  and  listen  to  their  discus- 
sions on  things  divine  and  human^ 
spiritual  and  temporal,  while  her  ex- 
quisite cuisiru  certainly  did  not  di- 
minish their  enjoyment 

Louis  Gandrax  had  taken  a  promi- 
nent place  among  her  habitual  guests, 
both  on  account  of  his  own  merit 
and  of  his  great  intimacy  with  M.  de 
Chalys.  During  the  long  absence  of 
Eaoul  the  acquaintance  between 
Gandrax  and  Mme.  de  Guy-Pentind 
became  still  more  intimate  by  the 
constant  interchange  of  letters  and 
news  in  regard  to  the  absent  traveller. 
Nevertheless,  the  aunt  of  Baoul  felt 
towards  Gandrax  a  species  of  hos- 
tility which  women  frequently  mani- 
fest towards  scientific  men, —  proba- 
bly because  science,  being  apart  from 
sensibility  and  imagination,  which 
are  the  prominent  faculties  in  wo- 
men, has  nothing  to  do  with  love» 
the  most  interesting  subject  in  their 
eyes.  In  reality,  Mme.  de  Guy-Fer- 
rand detested,  almost  as  much  as  the 
old  Duchess  de  Sauves,  the  philo- 
sophical theories  of  the  young  scholar, 
but  she  liked  to  hear  them  discussed, 
and  to  refute  them  herself  by  some 
retaliating  impertinence. 

She  attacked  him  on  this  occasion, 
when  the  dinner  was  about  half  over, 
on  the  subject  of  a  late  scientific 
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diBcoveiy  of  which  he  was  the  author. 
At  first  she  begged  him  to  explain  to 
ber  the  principles  and  application  of 
it;  and  she  listened  with  a  shgbtly 
ironical  attention  to  the  words  of 
Gandrax,  while  he  undertook  to 
demonstrate  the  great  results  of  the 
new  force  which  it  supphed  to  the 
use  of  human  industry,  and  when  he 
had  finished  she  said,  "Well,  and 
then  ? " 

"How,  and  then?  Pardon  me, 
madame,  I  do  not  understand  the 
objection.** 

"Will  it  make  this  poor  world 
happier,  my  friend  ?  " 

"  Madame,  I  presume  you  agree 
that  two  and  two  make  four,  and 
that  a  progress  is  a  progress." 

"  Progress  is  indefinite,"  said  Mme. 
de  Guy-Ferrand ;  "  there  are  different 
kinds  of  progress.  There  may  be  a 
fortunate  one,  a  deplorable,  or  an 
indifferent  one ;  I  trust,  at  least, 
yours  may  be  of  the  number  of  the 
latter." 

Gandrax  slightly  shook  his  head 
with  the  supreme  but  irritated  con- 
tempt of  a  lion  stung  by  an  insect 

"  Madame,"  returned  he,  "  let  us 
understand  each  other.  If  your  ob- 
jection be  founded  upon  the  want  of 
merit  in  my  invention,  I  have  noth- 
ing to  say ;  but  if,  as  I  suspect,  you 
do  me  the  honor  to  attack,  in  my 
humble  person,  science  itself,  its  uses 
and  its  benefits,  I  must  beg  you  to 
consider  the  consequences  of  your 
reasoning.  Ton  must  then  dispute 
aU  the  advantages  of  modem  science 
in  its  manifold  apphcations  to  in- 
dustry and  art ;  you  inust  repudiate 


the  great  discoveries  which  are  the 
honor  of  the  age,  you  must  ignore 
all  that  they  are  continually  adding 
to  the  happiness  and  the  elevation  of 
our  race ;  you  must  boldly  proclaim 
that  comfort  substituted  for  hard- 
ships all  over  the  face  of  the  globe, 
light  replacing  chaos,  the  labors  of 
man  Ughtened,  famine  conquered, 
physical  life  doubled,  smd  intellectual 
life  infinitely  multiplied,  —  in  fact« 
that  all  our  glorious  civilization, — are 
things  indifferent  in  your  eyes ;  and 
that  the  savage,  dwelling  in  swamps 
and  forests,  and  the  serf  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages,  a  slave  to  the  soil,  form 
your  beau  id&d  of  human  greatness 
and  felicity." 

The  approving  murmurs  of  the 
assembly  appeared  to  sustain  the 
side  of  Grandrax  ;  but  Mme.  de  Guy- 
Ferrand  did  not  give  up. 

"  For  my  part,"  said  she,  quietly, 
"  I  do  not  see  that  railways,  electrical 
telegraphs,  or  the  art  of  photography, 
have  added  to  my  fehcity.  The 
railway- whistle  grates  upon  my 
nerves  day  and  night ;  the  telegraph 
alarms  me  whenever  I  receive  a 
despatch,  even  if  it  be  intended  to 
reassure  me ;  and  photographs  make 
me  look  horribly  ugly.  But  you 
will  say  I  am  an  aristocrat,  and 
belong  to  the  privileged  classes,  and 
that  this  is  a  question  of  the  happi- 
ness of  humanity  in  general,  and  not 
of  my  private  convenience.  Well, 
my  friend,  I  am  sorry  to  tell  you, 
that  even  from  this  point  of  view,  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  the  masses,  as  they 
are  called,  were  much  happier  than 
they  are  at  present" 
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had  ever  displayed  before  his  eyes 
God,  the  angels,  the  saints,  the  mag- 
nificenee  of  worship,  the  luminous 
vision  of  paradise  always  half  opened 
above  his  head ;  in  him  were  strongly 
developed  all  natural  feelings,  love, 
feverence,  faith,  patriotism.  And 
more  than  this,  his  imagination  peo- 
pled the  unknown  world  around 
Um.  Around  his  hearth-stone,  in 
the  woods  and  fields,  a  company  of 
supernatural  beings  surrounded  him, 
and  made  of  his  life  a  legend,  a 
romance,  a  continual  poem,  of  a  sweet 
or  terrible  interest  Thus,  this  man, 
ragged,  hungry,  weary,  must  have 
been  happier  in  life  and  in  death 
than  the  well-clothed  and  well-paid 
workman  of  the  present  time  who 
has  lost  his  faith  in  Grod,  who  be- 
lieves neither  in  angels  nor  fairies, 
who  works  on  Sunday  and  perhaps  gets 
drunk  on  Monday.  The  former  man 
was  happy  in  this,  —  that  he  knew 
nothing  of  ennui,  which  poisons  the 
pretended  benefits  of  our  generation. 
Machines  can  supply  daily  bread, 
but  not  what  we  most  need,  the  food 
of  the  soul."  Baoul  at  first  had 
spoken  in  a  jesting  tone,  but  he  had 
become  warmed  by  his  subject,  and 
his  eloquent  speech  elicited  general 
applause,  and  especially  from  Mme. 
de  Guy-Fenand. 

"A  brilliant  variation  on  a  para- 
dox, dedicated  to  the  ladies!"  said 
Gandrax,  coldly. 

Kaoul  was  sufiSciently  consoled  for 
the  ironical  reproach  conveyed  by  the 
tone  of  his  friend,  by  the  delighted 
expression  which  he  saw  in  the  face 
€i  his  young  neighbor. 


"  Nephew,"  resumed  Mme.  de  Guy- 
Ferrand,  "  I  not  only  thank  you  for 
the  eloquence  with  which  you  have 
sustained  my  cause,  but  also  for  hav- 
ing removed  from  my  mind  a  doubt 
which  pained  me  much.  I  ask  par- 
don  of  M.  Gandrax.  He  knows  I 
have  a  great  regard  for  him,  and  that 
I  tolerate  his  impiety  with  affection- 
ate compassion,  because  I  consider 
it  a  sort  of  professional  infirmity; 
but  sometimes  I  have  feared  you 
might  have  the  same  fault,  without 
the  same  excuse.  And  now,  after 
all  you  have  just  said,  I  am  thank- 
ful to  feel  that  there  is  no  danger 
of  your  being  classed  with  those  men 
who,  in  these  degenerate  times,  wor- 
ship nothing,  and  never  pray." 

Baoul  at  first  only  answered  this 
appropriate  address  by  an  equivocal 
smile ;  but,  meeting  the  cold  and  se- 
vere eye  of  Gandrax  fixed  upon  him, 
he  felt  it  would  be  cowardly  to  allow 
his  friend  to  bear  all  the  sweeping 
condemnation  of  Mma  de  Guy-Fer- 
rand. 

"My  dear  aunt,"  said  he,  "this 
conversation  appears  to  me  inoppor- 
tune; however,  if  you  condemn 
sceptics,  I  presume  you  have  a  still 
worse  opinion  of  hypocrites,  and  I 
fear  I  should  deserve  to  be  called 
one  if  I  did  not  endeavor  to  rectify 
.the  conclusions  you  have  drawn  from 
the  language  I  have  just  used.  If  I 
know  and  deplore  the  disadvantages 
of  the  age,  it  is  because  I  partake  of 
them  myself;  and  I  regret  to  tell 
you  that  I  have  the  same  claims  as 
my  friend  Louis  upon  your  affection- 
ate compassion.    To  pretend  to  wor- 
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ship  a  Being  in  whom,  unfortunately, 
I  do  not  believe  —  " 

"Pardon  me,"  interrupted  Gan- 
drax,  abruptly  rising,  "  MUe.  de  Fa- 
rias is  ill" 

And  Baoul,  tumingtowards  Sibylle, 
saw  her  lying  back  in  her  chair,  pale 
as  a  corpse,  and  supported  by  the 
Duke  de  Sauves.  The  ladies  rose ; 
the  young  girl  wets  carried  fainting 
from  the  room.  Gandrax  followed,  to 
give  his  professional  assistance.  In 
a  few  moments  he  returned  to  the 
drawiug-room  where  the  guests,  who 
had  left  the  table,  were  now  assem- 
bled. To  the  eager  questions  which 
greeted  him,  he  lepUed  with  his  usu- 
al coolness, "  It  is  nothing ;  a  fainting- 
fit from  the  heat ;  a  slight  indisposi- 
tion." 

The  general  convereation,  which 
had  been  for  a  moment  suspended 
by  this  unfortunate  incident,  now  re- 
vived; M.  de  Chalys  alone  did  not 
join  in  it.  He  appeared  thoughtful, 
and  when,  a  little  later,  Mme.  de  Guy- 
Ferrand  rejoined  the  party,  he  has- 
tened to  approach  her. 

"  She  is  better,  is  she  not  ? "  said 
he. 

She  looked  at  him,  shook  her  head, 
and  did  not  reply. 

Baoul  seated  himself  at  a  table, 
and  began  to  turn  over  the  leaves  of 
a  book  with  an  absent  air.  At  the 
end  of  half  an  hour,  the  young 
Duchess  de  Sauves  also  appeared ; 
she  was  very  pale.  She  replied 
smilingly  to  the  questions  addressed 
to  her  on  her  entrance ;  then  she 
went  and  took  a  seat  beside  BaouL 

"Well?"  said  he. 


"Well,  your  impiety  has  rained 
everything;  she  leaves  Paris  to-mor- 
row  for  Farias.  You  will  riever  see 
her  again." 

The  young  Duchess  r^retted  the 
bitter  and  angry  tone  in  which  she 
had  spoken,  when  she  saw  the  efiect 
her  words  produced  upon  the  Count. 
A  livid  hue  overspread  his  counte- 
nance, and  he  gave  her  a  look  of  in- 
expressible anguish,  then  cast  down 
his  eyes,  while  his  lips  moved  con- 
vulsively. 

"  My  friend,"  said  she  more  gently, 
"  can  you  do  nothing  to  repair  this  ? 
A  word  would  suffice." 

"A  lie  ? "  said  the  young  man, 
looking  at  her  with  eyes  filled  with 
a  gloomy  fire.   "Never!" 

After  a  short  silence,  "Blanche," 
added  he,  rising  suddenly, "  be  sure 
of  this,  that  I  shall  bless  you  all  my 
life  long  for  what  you  have  done, 
and  for  what  you  have  tried  to  do. 
Adieu ! " 

He  made  a  sign  to  Oandrax,  who 
had  been  looking  anxiously  towards 
him,  and  quietly  left  the  room. 
Gandrax  rejoined  him  in  the  ante- 
chamber. As  they  were  putting  on 
their  overcoats,  "You  understand 
it  ? "  said  Eaoul,  in  a  low  tona 

"  Yes,"  replied  Gandrax. 

Madame  de  Guy-Ferrand  lived  in 
the  Rue  Saint  Donunique,  not  far 
from  the  H6tel  de  Chalys.  They 
reached  the  house  without  exchang- 
ing a  word. 

"Come  in,"  said  the  Count,  and 
led  the  way  to  the  studio. 

The  studio  was  still  adorned  with 
plants  and  flowers,  and  looked  as  if 
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prepared  for  ^fite,  Baoul  pushed  a 
chair  towards  Grandrax,  who  seated 
himself,  and  then  he  began  to  pace 
with  a  rapid  step  the  vast  apart- 
ment, now  and  then  stopping  to 
pluck  a  banch  of  flowers,  and  then 
throwing  it  on  the  floor.  Suddenly 
he  stopped  before  the  portrait  of 
Sibylle,  which  appeared  like  a  pale 
phantom  amidst  the  hanging  green ; 
he  seized  his  palette-knife,  and  threw 
it  violently  against  the  canvas,  which 
was  cut  across,  and  showed  a  large 
wound  in  the  place  where  the  heart 
would  be.  Gandrax  rose,  took  the 
hand  of  Baoul,  and  said,  "  Do  not ! 
my  friend,  I  beg  of  you  to  be  calm." 

Baoul  at  first  angrily  repulsed  him, 
then  threw  himself  into  his  arms,  and 
sobbed.  "  Ah,**  said  he, "  I  loved  her 
like  a  child  ! " 

He  threw  himself  into  a  chair,  and, 
completely  overwhelmed,  sat  for  a 
long  time  with  his  head  in  his  hands. 

Then  he  rose,  and  briefly  said,  "  I 
remember  this  is  Monday.  I  shall 
go  to  Mme.  de  Val-Chesnay's ;  will 
you  come  ? " 

"  And  what  are  you  going  to  do  at 
Mme.  de  Val-Chesnay's  ? "  inquired 
Gandrax. 

"  I  am  going  to  tell  her  I  love  her ; 
and  I  will  love  her !  I  need  some- 
thing to  divert  my  mind,  and  I  see 
nothing  better.    Therefore  I  will  be- 


gin to-night  to  pay  my  court  to  Clo- 
tilde ;  in  two  months  I  wiU  carry  her 
off  from  her  husband ;  we  will  fight 
a  duel,  and  I  will  kill  him.  And  I 
hope  the  news  will  reach  the  pious 
ears  of  Mile,  de  Ferias.  Will  you 
come  with  me  ? " 

"Eaoul,"  said  Gandrax,  with  sin- 
gular emotion,  '*  if  you  are  my  friend, 
and  if  you  wish  to  remain  so,  you 
will  not  do  this.'* 

"I  swear  I  wiU  do  it ;  the  moment 
is  badly  chosen  for  moral  arguments ; 
and,  Louis,  you  would  waste  your 
time  by  urging  them  upon  me.  I 
suffer  tortures,  and  why  ?  Because  I 
aspired  to  the  purest  happiness.  No ! 
do  not  speak  to  me ;  not  a  word  more. 
I  will  become  the  lover  of  Mme.  de 
Val-Chesnay  or  of  whomsoever  I 
choose,  and  there  is  no  reason  on 
earth  or  in  heaven  which  can  pre- 
vent me ! " 

"  There  is  one,  I  hope,"  returned 
Gandrax,  "  and  this  is  it,  —  I  love 
Mme.  de  Val-Chesnay." 

"  What !  you  are  in  love !  you  love 
her ! "  Raoul  had  stopped  in  front  of 
his  friend ;  he  gazed  at  him  as  if  in  a 
stupor,  then  answered,  calmly,  "  You 
are  right.  That  is  a  reason,  the  only 
one !  Love  her,  then,  but  I  pity 
you ! " 

Gandrax  did  not  reply  ;  he  pressed 
the  hand  of  the  Count,  and  left  Imn. 
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PART  III. 


I 


THE  BETURN  TO  FERIAS. 

Those  who  have  not  forgotten  the 
anxious  feelings  which  filled  the 
mind  of  Sibylle,  when  she  took  her 
place  at  the  table  of  Mme.  de  6uy- 
Ferrand,  will  understand  with  what 
interest  and  with  what  a  sensation  of 
relief  she  had  followed  the  words  of 
Raoul,  in  the  discussion  into  which 
he  had  been  drawn.  A  mind  as  pure 
and  upright  as  was  that  of  Mile,  de 
Fdriaa  might  weU  interpret  the  en- 
thusiastic  although  somewhat  vague 
expressions  of  the  Count  as  the  evi> 
dence  of  a  religious  faith,  which,  even 
if  for  the  time  estranged  from  the 
practices  of  devotion,  might  easily  be 
led  back  to  the  path  of  duty.  At 
that  moment  the  doubts  and  fears  of 
the  young  girl  were  removed,  and  she 
saw  in  imagination  the  fulfilment  of 
all  her  dreams  of  a  happy  future. 
The  expressions  of  an  impious  non- 
belief,  which  immediately  afterwards 
escaped  from  the  Count,  fell,  there- 
fore, on  her  ears,  like  the  sound  of  a 
thunderbolt  in  the  midst  of  the  se- 
renity of  a  cloudless  sky.  A  single 
word  had  opened,  between  her  and 
the  man  she  loved,  an  abyss  which 
she  had  sworn  to  herself  never  to 
cross.  The  shock  was  too  sudden 
and  violent  for  her  nerves  to  sustain, 
and  she  fainted. 

When,  after  being  carried  to  the 
boudoir,  her  consciousness  returned, 
and  she  thought  of  the  utter  ruin  of 


her  hopes,  she  could  have  wished  to 
close  her  eyes  forever.     She  did  not, 
however,  shed  a  tear  or  utter  a  com- 
plaint     When  left  alone  with  her 
grandmother  and  her  friend  Blanche, 
she  simply  said,  in  a  few  words,  that, 
with  her  principles,  she  could   not 
marry  >a  man  who  was  a  stranger  to 
all  moral  and  .religious  belief,  and  she 
begged  them  to  speak  to  her  no  more 
of  a  marriage  which  in  every  other 
respect  «ould  have  made  her  happy. 
She  also  expressed  a  desire  to  leave 
Paris  next  day  for  the  quiet  of  Fa- 
rias, where  she  would  be  more  likely 
to  be  able  to  r^ain  her  composure 
of  mind  under  so  bitter  a  trial 

When  she  reached  the  Hdtel  de 
Vergnes,  she  had  to  tmdeigo  an  an- 
gry reprimand  from  her  grandfather, 
who  pronounced  her  conduct  childish 
and  narrow-minded,  and  added,  that, 
by  her  absurd  pretensions.  Mile,  de 
Farias  would  inevitably  condemn 
herself  to  a  single  life. 

She  calmly  and  respectfully  an- 
swered, that  she  much  preferred  a 
single  life  to  becoming  a  deceived 
and  unhappy  wife. 

M.  de  Vergnes  grew  more  angry. 
'*  But  who  has  told  you  he  was  de- 
ceiving you?  What!  a  man  of  so 
much  merit  experiences  for  you  an 
almost  absurd  passion,  and  your  first 
idea  is  that  he  will  deceive  you, — 
that  he  will  make  you  unhappy !  It 
is  unjust  and  absurd." 

She  replied  with  the  same  firmness, 
that  a  passion  not  sanctified  by  re- 
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ligious  faiih  could  only  be  a  passing 
caprice,  wnich  she  felt  sure  would 
not  prove  a  lasting  attachment 

The  Count  de  Vergnes,  somewhat 
touched  by  this^  answered  more  gen- 
tly, "Very  well,  my  poor  child ;  let 
TU  say  no  more  about  it.  It  will,  I 
fear,  be  difficult  to  find  any  one  to 
suit  you." 

Miss  CNeil  understood  her  better. 
She  had  so  identified  her  life  with 
that  of  her  pupil  that  she  shared  all 
the  bitterness  of  her  disappointment. 
Alarmed  at  the  repressed  but  pro- 
found sadness  of  the  young  girl,  she 
was  very  desirous  that  she  should  re- 
turn immediately  to  Farias,  and  she 
succeeded,  after  much  opposition,  in 
persuading  M.  and  Mme.  de  Vergnes 
to  consent  to  their  departure  on  the 
following  day.  Sibylle  passed  a 
sleepless  night.  All  her  dreams  and 
expectations,  and  all  the  past  inci- 
dents of  her  love,  now  so  cruelly 
wounded,  presented  themselves  to 
her  mind  with  a  vivid  reality  and  a 
strange  persistence.  This  love,  which 
in  the  eyes  of  others  had  been  of  so 
short  a  duration,  to  her  dated  from 
her  childhood,  from  the  rock  at  Fa- 
rias. It  had  been  the  dream  of  her 
heart,  long  almost  unknown  to  her- 
self. It  appeared  to  her  to  have 
filled  her  life,  and  now  to  have  left 
her  nothing  to  take  its  place. 

With  the  injustice  of  passion,  she 
exaggerated  the  faults  of  Eaoul,  and 
almost  believed  his  conduct  to  her 
had  been  premeditated,  and  that  he 
had  only  in  jest  played  the  part  of  a 
believer,  in  order  to  mock  her  by 
showing  himself  afterwards  in  his 
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true  colors  as  a  sceptic.  The  great- 
est suffering,  to  one  of  so  strong  a 
will  as  this  young  girl,  was  to  find 
that  her  love  triumphed  over  her  rea- 
son, and  that  this  man,  whom  her 
judgment  condemned,  remained  mas- 
ter of  her  heart.  She  left  early  the 
next  morning.  Her  grandmother's 
grief  at  parting  with  her  brought  no 
tears  to  her  eyes.  During  all  the 
journey  she  preserved  the  same  cold 
and  calm  appearance.  In  the  even- 
ing her  unexpected  arrival  at  Farias 
filled  the  Marquis  and  Marchioness 
with  a  surprise  mingled  with  anxiety. 
She  smilingly  told  them  she  had  ex- 
perienced a  disappointment  in  conse- 
quence of  her  romantic  expectations, 
and  that  she  had  come  to  them  for 
consolation.  She  begged  them  to  ex- 
cuse her  from  saying  more  at  present, 
but  said  they  would  hear  all  from 
Miss  0*Neil.  She  inquired  with  a 
sort  of  feverish  excitement  about 
people  and  things  at  Farias,  and  then, 
pleading  fatigue,  she  coldly  received 
the  kisses  of  her  grandparents,  and 
retired. 

The  alteration  in  Sibylle's  appear- 
ance, her  icy  indifference,  and  her 
singular  manner  of  speaking,  had 
filled  M.  and  Mme.  de  Farias  with 
alarm.  They  questioned  Miss  0*Neil 
with  agonized  looks.  The  poor  Irish 
lady  could  scarcely  speak,  for  her 
tears ;  when  she  recovered  herself 
sufficiently  to  give  them  the  history 
of  the  brief  love-affair  of  Sibylle  and 
the  Count  de  Chalys,  and  of  the  cour- 
age she  had  shown  in  renouncing  her 
happiness  to  satisfy  her  conscience, 
M.  de  Ferias  raised  his  eyes  towards 
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heaven.  "  Poor  dbdld !  **  said  he,  "  I 
had  foreseen  it.  As  always,  her  dream 
of  perfection !  always  the  swan ! " 

The  next  day  they  manifested  their 
sympathy  with  Sibylle's  grief  only 
by  redoubled  tenderness  and  caresses. 
She  appeared  to  appreciate  their  re- 
serve, and  made,  herself,  no  allusion 
to  the  cause  of  her  sadness.  This 
sadness,  however,  continued  to  show 
itself  in  a  way  which  alarmed  M.  de 
Farias.  It  was  usually  by  a  gloomy 
indifference,  broken  at  intervals  by  a 
painful  attempt  at  gayety.  Her  inner 
life  so  completely  absorbed  her  mind, 
that  she  scarcely  appeared  even  to 
see  the  things  around  her.  She  felt 
as  if  she  had  been  left  entirely  alone, 
in  some  vast  desert,  where  the  sound 
of  her  own  footsteps  or  her  own  voice 
appeared  strange  to  her  ears.  M.  de 
Farias  said  to  the  Marchioness,  "If 
she  would  only  shed  a  few  tears  " ; 
but  nothing  seemed  to  awaken  her  in- 
terest or  her  sensibility.  Not  even 
the  sight  of  the  gravestones  of  her 
parents  elioited  from  her  any  signs 
of  emotion;  and  when,  a  few  days 
after  her  return,  they  took  her  to 
the  parsonage,  the  tender  greeting 
of  the  old  priest  was  received  by 
Sibylle  with  the  same  -cold  indiffer- 
ence. 

The  Marchioness  of  Farias  thought 
of  a  singular  expedient  She  secretly 
sent  a  servant  to  inform  Jaogues 
F^ray,  in  his  solitary  hut,  that  Si- 
bylle had  returned  to  the  castle. 
Jacques  Feray  received  this  message 
with  profound  incredulity,  and  even 
assumed  a  threatening  attitude  to- 
wards the  messenger.    The  £Act  was. 


since  SibyUe's  departure  the 
chievous  boys  of  the  neighborhood 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  amusing 
themselves  by  frequently  announ- 
cing to  him  the  return  of  the  young 
girl,  for  whom  they  well  knew  his 
extraordinary  attachment  Twenty 
times  he  had  been  duped  by  this 
story,  and,  although  convinced  that 
it  was  a  fcdsehood,  he  never  failed  to 
come  to  the  castle  to  make  sure 
whether  it  were  so  or  not  This  day 
the  same  thing  happened,  and  al- 
though he  declared  he  did  not  believe 
mademoiselle  had  returned,  still  he 
took  the  road  to  Farias  through  the 
woods,  and  on  his  way  gathered  a 
quantity  of  primroses,  periwinkles, 
and  wild  violets,  of  which  he  made  an 
enormous  bouquet  The  Farias  fami- 
ly were  returning  in  a  carriage  from 
the  parsonage,  when  the  Marchioness 
perceived  the  madman  jumping  across 
a  ditch  to  the  high  road. 

"My  child,"  said  she  to  Sibylle, 
*  do  not  show  yourself." 

Then,  stopping  the  carriage,  she 
called  to  Jacques  to  come  to  her. 
He  approached  slowly,  his  bouquet 
in  his  hand,  and  looking  right  and 
left  to  see  who  was  in  the  carriage. 
"For  whom  is  this  beautiful  bou- 
quet, Jacques  ? "  said  the  Marchion* 
ess. 

He  did  not  answer,  but  shook  his 
head  sorrowfully,  as  if  to  say,  "  No,  it 
cannot  be!"  When  he  came  quite 
near,  the  Marchioness  said  to  Sibylle, 
«  Look  at  him." 

The  young  girl  then  showed  her- 
self, smiled,  and  spoke  to  him.  He 
made  a  movement  as  if  to  present 
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the  bouquet  to  Sibylle,  but  it  escaped 
from  his  hancL  He  fell  on  his  knees, 
and  while  his  eyes  were  fixed  on  Si- 
bylle,  with  an  expression  of  ineffable 
delight,  large  tears  like  drops  of  rain 
poured  down  his  emaciated  face,  and 
left  their  traces  in  the  dust  of  the 
road. 

This  unexpected  scene  moved  Si- 
bylle.  She  signed  to  him  to  give 
her  the  bouquet 

"  Thank  you,  Jacques ! "  murmured 
she,  iTying  to  smile ;  but  her  smile 
was  drowned  in  a  torrent  of  tears. 
She  threw  herself  back  in  the  car- 
nage, buried  her  face  in  the  flowers, 
and  sobbed  violently,  pressing  her 
band  on  her  heart 

The  crisis  was  salutary.  The  pain- 
ful rigidity  of  her  features  relaxed, 
and  she  resumed  her  former  affec- 
tionate intercourse  with  her  family 
and  her  old  friends,  with  her  natu- 
rally sweet  and  gentle  manner,  only 
with  a  more  marked  gravity  than  she 
had  used  to  manifest 

She  now  seemed  to  take  pleasure 
in  recalling  the  memories  of  her 
childhood  and  early  youth,  and  would 
visit  all  the  spots  associated  with 
them.  Nature  has  a  store  of  conso- 
lations for  the  imhappy ;  the  solitude 
of  the  woods,  the  sight  of  the  rocks 
and  of  the  ocean,  seemed  to  her  filled 
with  a  sad  sympathy  which  soothed 
the  bitterness  of  her  grief. 

The  true  source  of  her  consolation, 
however,  was  a  higher  one.  The 
God  to  whom  she  had  been  so  faith- 
ful did  not  desert  her. 

For  those  who  believe,  there  may 
be  deep  afflictions^  but  there  cannot 


be  despair.  If  happiness  be  denied 
tbem  here,  they  know  it  is  in  reserve 
for  them  elsewhere ;  if  the  earth  re- 
fuse it,  heaven  promises  it  to  them 
forever.  Mlla  de  Farias  did  not 
deceive  herself  as  to  the  extent  of 
her  misfortune;  she  knew  her  own 
heart  well  enough  to  feel  sure  that 
no  second  attachment  would  replace 
the  first  love  of  her  young  life.  She 
recalled  all  the  great  gifts  of  mind 
and  person  with  which  Baoul  was 
endowed,  —  his  distinguished  appear- 
ance, his  cultivated  and  enlaiged 
intellect,  his  graces  of  manner, — and 
she  felt  that  her  love  for  him,  so 
cruelly  disappointed  and  deceived, 
would  be  the  only  one  of  her  exist- 
ence. Therefore,  in  giving  up  Baou], 
Sibylle  renounced  all  the  charm  of 
a  woman's  destiny,  and  it  required 
all  the  fervor  of  her  piety  and  her 
faith  to  enable  her  to  contemplate 
with  calmness  the  infinite  desert 
which  she  saw  spread  out  before  her 
young  eyes. 

At  first  she  was  strongly  tempted 
by  the  idea  of  a  convent,  but  she 
gave  it  up,  unwilling  to  afflict  the 
heart  of  her  grandparents  merely  for 
her  own  consolation;  but  she  en- 
deavored to  give  to  her  life  a  marked 
religious  character. 

In  company  with  the  Abb^  Ed- 
naud,  she  visited  the  poor,  the  af- 
flicted, the  sick,  and  the  dying. 

M.  de  Farias  aided  Sibylle  in  all 
these  good  works,  by  putting  in  her 
hands  all  the  money  she  needed  for 
her  charitable  efforts ;  and,  although 
fond  of  quiet  and  order,  he  never 
complained  of  the  crowd  of  b^gara^ 
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fiick  and  unfortunate  people  of  all 
kinds,  which  the  renown  of  Si- 
bylle's  benevolence  drew  to  the 
castle. 

He  also  seconded  her  plans  for  the 
exterior  restoration  and  the  interior 
decoration  of  the  church  of  Farias, 
and  the  old  cure  was  enchanted 
when  a  carved  pulpit  and  screen  for 
the  choir,  carpets  for  the  altar,  and 
beautifully  painted  windows  entirely 
transformed  the  little  church,  which 
to  him  was  his  dweUing,  his  country, 
and  his  world. 

Another  delightful  surprise  awaited 
him.  A  fine  new  organ  was  sent  to 
him  to  be  placed  in  the  church ;  and 
the  following  Sunday  MUe.  de  Fa- 
rias seated  herself  in  front  of  it,  and 
lent  to  the  public  worship  the  aid  of 
her  rare  talent.  Every  Sunday  she 
continued  to  play  on  the  instrument, 
to  the  great  delight  of  the  little  con- 
gregation, in  whose  eyes  she  appeared 
almost  an  angeL 

Mile,  de  Farias  now.  thought  of 
another  plan  which  was  destined  to 
have  strange  results.  She  took 
pleasure  in  this  work  of  adorning 
the  sanctuary,  although  she  dis- 
claimed any  religious  merit  in  so 
doing,  for  thereby,  she  said,  she 
only  gratified  her  artistic  tastes ;  and 
now  she  wished  to  have  the  ceiling 
and  walls  of  the  church  painted  in 
fresco.  When  she  timidly  confided 
to  her  grandfather  this  new  fancy, 
the  good  old  man  began  to  laugh. 

"  Frescos  I "  said  he ;  "  very  well, 
provided  they  do  not  cost  too  much, 
as  I  am  not  quite  made  of  gold. 
Do  you  know  anything  about  the 


price  of  fresco  painting?  Would 
three  or  four  thousand  francs  be 
enough  ?  " 

*'  Not  quite,"  said  Sibylla 

"Well,  then,  eight  thousand,  bmt 
we  will  not  spend  more  than  that ; 
we  must  keep  something  in  reserve 
for  the  mosaic  pavement  which  I 
foresee  in  the  distance." 

Since  her  return  to  Farias,  Sibylle 
had  kept  up  a  regular  correspondence 
with  the  young  Duchess  de  Sauves, 
who  was  warmly  devoted  to  her. 
The  name  of  the  Count  de  Chaljs 
was  never  mentioned  by  either  in 
their  letters ;  but,  with  this  excep- 
tion, there  was  perfect  unreserve 
between  them,  and  Blanche  was  de- 
lighted to  execute  any  little  commis- 
sions for  her  friend.  Sibylle,  there- 
fore, when  she  had  obtained  her  eight 
thousand  francs,  hastened  to  write  to 
the  Duchess,  and  begged  her  to  try 
and  &ai  some  young  artist  of  talent, 
who  might  be  willing  for  the  price 
named  to  undertake  the  work,  send- 
ing her  at  the  same  time  the  plan 

8md  dimensions  of  the  church. 

* 

When  the  letter  reached  Blanche, 
she  had  been  for  about  a  month  at 
the  Castle  de  Sauves ;  after  reflecting 
a  moment,  a  smile  came  to  her  lips 
as  a  feminine  idea  crossed  her  mind ; 
she  enclosed  the  letter  in  an  enve- 
lope, adding  a  few  lines  from  her  own 
pen,  and  directing  the  whole  to  the 
Count  de  Chalys,  who  was  also  now 
established  for  the  summer  at  his 
residence  at  Fontainebleau,  where  he 
lived  in  great  retirement.  Baoul 
was  somewhat  surprised  at  seeing 
the  handwriting  of  the  young  Duch- 
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whose  note  contained  these 
words:  — 

"Cousin,  70a  know  more  about 
these  matteis  than  I  do.  If  you  can 
find  a  young  man»  let  me  know." 

Two  days  later,  Blanche  received 
60m  the  Count  the  following  re- 
ply:— 

"  Cousin  Blanche  : — The  young 
man  is  found ;  he  will  leave  in  a  fort- 
night. Write  to  them  to  have  the 
walls  plastered  and  prepared.  I 
enclose  some  directions  on  the  sub- 
ject KespectfuUy  yours, 

"  Kaoul." 

Sibylle  immediately  complied  with 
the  instructions  sent  by  the  Duchess, 
and  the  preliminary  work  was  en- 
tirely finished,  when  one  warm  June 
evening  the  Abb^  de  B^naud  heard 
a  carriage  stop  before  the  gate  of  his 
garden,  and  a  man  about  thirty  years 
of  age,  simply  but  elegantly  dressed 
as  a  traveller,  and  who  looked  ex- 
tremely pale,  advanced  towards  him, 
and  with  a  graceful  but  somewhat 
haughty  bow  said,  "  Monsieur  le  cur^ 
de  Ferias,  I  presume  ? " 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"You  expect  an  artist  for  your 
church,  sir  ? " 

"  Yes,  sir,"  stammered  the  cur^,  a 
little  intimidated  by  the  distinguished 
appearance  and  dignified  manner  of 
the  stranger;  "yes,  we  expect  a 
youDg  painter,  a  young  artist  from 
Paris." 

*'I  presume,"  returned  the  other, 
with  a  cold  smile,  "the  bloom  of 
youth  is  not  an  essential  condition ; 
at  any  rate,  sir,  I  am  the  painter." 


n. 


RAOUL  AT  THE  PAB80NA01S. 

M.  DE  Chalts  had  passed  two 
miserable  months.  At  another  time 
his  dejection  would  have  been  con- 
soled and  sustained  by  the  afifection 
and  the  moral  energy  of  Grandrax; 
but  Gandrax  was  now  in  the  full  tide 
of  one  of  those  absorbing  passions 
which  sometimes  seize  upon  the  heart 
and  soul  of  a  not  very  young  man 
for  the  first  time  in  love.  Leaving 
him  entirely  to  the  fascinations  of 
ClotUde,  Eaoul  left  Paris ;  like  Si- 
bylle,  he  longed  for  solitude,  but  he 
did  not  find  in  it  the  same  consola- 
tions. Nothing  could  fill  the  void  in 
his  heart ;  his  wound  seem  to  grow 
deeper.  He  found  no  relief  in  occu- 
pation ;  twenty  times  a  day  he  would 
take  up  his  brush,  and  put  it  down 
again.  The  memory  of  Sibylle,  always 
present  to  his  mind,  raised  in  him  a 
tumult  of  ideas,  in  which  passion, 
anger,  and  regret  in  turn  strove  for 
the  mastery.  He  had  looked  forward, 
in  the  love  of  this  young  girl,  in  their 
prospective  union,  in  the  future  which 
opened  before  them,  to  the  fulfilment 
of  one  of  those  dreams  of  peace, 
integrity,  and  moral  elevation  so 
grateful  to  minds  unquiet  and  dis- 
satisfied with  themselves.  The  scru- 
ples which  had  caused  Sibylle  to  put 
an  end  to  this  dream,  and  which  he 
did  not  perfectly  understand,  often 
appeared  to  him  childish,  wretched, 
and  even  wicked ;  but  when  he  had 
worked  himself  up  to  this  point,  the 
image  of  Mile,  de  Farias  would  rise 
before  his  eyes,  with  her  singular 
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grace  and  frankness,  passion  and 
purity,  and  he  would  at  the  same 
time  cui^  and  adore  the  fascinations 
of  this  charming  and  cruel  child. 
Blanche's  note  had  reached  him 
when  he  was  in  this  excited  state  of 
mind.  The  young  Duchess  had  only 
sent  it  in  a  spirit  of  feminine  mis- 
chief, and  the  extraordinaiy  design 
it  suggested  to  Baoul  had  never  even 
entered  her  head.  Before  he  had 
finished  reading  her  note  and  the  one 
enclosed  his  resolution  was  taken. 
He  immediately  returned  to  Paris  to 
make  some  necessary  preparations 
and  some  preliminary  studies,  and 
set  out  for  Farias,  torn  by  a  thousand 
different  feelings,  of  which  the  most 
frequent  and  the  most  prominent 
was  an  ironical  and  bitter  despair. 

This  harsh  feeling  was  visible  in 
his  tone,  on  the  occasion  of  his  first 
interview  with  the  Abb4  B^naud ;  but 
his  natural  kindness  of  heart  was 
awakened  by  the  sight  of  the  timid 
and  benevolent  aspect  of  the  old 
man,  who  was  soon  won  towards  him 
by  the  polite  and  affectionate  deference 
with  which  he  endeavored  to  make 
amends  for  the  haughty  manner  in 
which  he  had  first  spoken.  The  poor 
cur6  was  greatly  embarrassed  when 
this  elegant  stranger  asked  him  to 
be  so  kind  as  to  direct  him  to  some 
hotel  in  the  village  where  he  could 
find  apartments  during  the  time  re- 
quired for  the  completion  of  his  labors. 

''  A  hotel,  sir  ?  Marianne,  the  gen- 
tleman wants  a  hotel." 

''If  the  gentleman  wishes  for  a 
hotel,"  said  Marianne,  "  he  had  bet- 
ter build  one." 


"  Marianne,  let  us  see,  now.  Alas ! 
sir,  we  have  only  a  miserable  inn  in 
the  neighborhood.  It  is  strange  I 
never  thought  of  this.  But,  sir,  I 
have  here  in  the  parsonage  a  small 
room,  veiy  simple,  it  is  true,  but 
clean.  If  you  would  be  willing  to 
occupy  it  and  to  share  my  fragal 
table  ? " 

**  But,  Monsieur  le  cur^,  I  fear  to 
inconvenience  you.  It  would  cer- 
tainly give  me  much  pleasure  to 
become  your  guest,  and  if  you  will 
allow  me  to  return  your  charity  by 
accepting  something  for  the  poor —  " 

"  0,  sir !  May  I  ask  your  name, 
sir?" 

This  question,  so  natural  under  the 
circumstances,  had  not  been  foreseen 
by  Baoul ;  he  hesitated,  and  in  order 
to  answer  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the 
truth,  he  took  his  tiila 

"  Lecomte,"  said  he. 

"Well,  then,  my  dear  Monsieur 
Lecomte,  I  am  sure  we  can  arrange 
matters.  But  perhaps  you  are  hun- 
gry, M.  Lecomte  ? " 

"  I  must*  confess  that  I  am,  sir ; 
you  see,  I  am  going  to  give  you 
trouble  already." 

"  So  much  the  better,  so  much  the 
better,  M  Lecomte.  Marianne,  wait 
a  little  to  prepare  the  room.  "K^ill  a 
chicken." 

"No,  do  not  take  the  trouble; 
give  me  an  omelette.  I  am  sure 
Mile.  Marianne  can  make  a  delicious 
one."  f. 

Soon  the  Count  de  Chalys  was 
seated  at  the  little  round  table  of  the 
cur6,  and  an  omelette,  and  some  cold 
meat,  a  bottle  of  old  wine,  and  an 
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eioelleixt  cap  of  ooffe^  were  placed 
before  him. 

Baoul,  animated  hj  some  secret 
impulse,  so  exerted  himself  to  please 
the  car6  that  he  soon  gained  the 
heait  of  the  good  old  man,  and  even 
elicited  a  smile  from  the  severe  coun- 
tenance of  Marianna  The  sympa- 
thetic feelii^  of  the  Count  for  the 
dd  man  were  greatly  increased  by 
the  enthusiastic  manner  in  which  he 
continuany  spoke  of  Sibylle.  "  Sir," 
said  he  to  the  cur^,  as  they  rose  from 
the  table,  "  we  shall  be  good  friends, 
shall  we  not  ?  " 

"My  dear  sir,  we  are  already,  I 
trust." 

"  But,  M.  le  cur^,  I  do  not  wish  to 
deceive  you.     I  am  not  very  devout" 

''Well,  M.  Lecomte,  neither  was 
St  Paul  at  your  age." 

"  That  is  true,  M.  le  cur^ ;  but  the 
times  are  different  However,  will 
you  allow  me,  M.  le  cur^,  to  smoke 
in  your  gaiden  ? " 

"  In  my  garden,  in  your  room,  or 
in  mine,  —  wherever  you  wish." 

"  Even  in  my  kitchen,"  added  Ma- 
rianne. 

It  was  now  dark ;  but  a  clear  moon 
shed  its  rays  over  the  garden-walks, 
and  bathed  in  silver  Ught  the  spire 
of  the  little  church  built  on  an  ad- 
joining difC  Baoul  lighted  a  cigar, 
and  gazed  on  this  tranquil  scene. 
Ike  abbd  was  a  little  behind,  when 
suddenly  he  turned,  and  called  to 
him:  ''M.  le  curtf,  do  I  not  hear 
nmsic?  Have  you  sirens  on  these 
shoies?    listen." 

"Ah"  said  the  cui^,  ''it  is  the  or- 
gan of  the  church  you  hear,  and 


Mile.  Sibylle  is  playing  it  She 
sometimes  comes  to  practise  what 
she  is  going  to  play  on  Sunday.  I 
am  glad  she  has  come  to-night,  that  I 
may  announce  to  her  your  safe  arri- 
val" 

-  No,  no,"  said  he ;  "M.  le  cur6, 1 
beg  of  you  not  to  tell  her  of  my  com- 
ing untQ  I  have  begun  my  work.  It 
will  be  an  agreeable  surprise  to  her 
to  see  it  commenced." 

"  As  you  please,  M.  Lecomte ;  but 
on  Sunday  she  will  certainly  come  to 
mass." 

"  Well,  this  is  Monday,  and  I  shall 
have  something  sketched  by  that 
time.  And  now,  with  your  permis- 
sion, I  will  go  and  take  a  look  at  the 
sea  from  one  of  these  cliffs.  Au  r«- 
vair,  M.  le  cur^." 

Baoul  at  first  moved  slowly,  but 
soon  after  leaving  the  garden  he 
walked  rapidly  in  the  direction  of 
the  church,  and,  guided  by  the  sounds 
of  the  organ,  he  approached  one  of 
the  side  windows.  It  was  high,  but 
he  climbed  up  so  as  to  look  into  the 
church.  At  first  his  eyes,  dazzled  by 
the  bright  moonlight,  could  scarcely 
distinguish  anything,  but  after  a  lit- 
tle time  he  could  perceive,  by  the 
dim  Hght  of  the  one  lan^>  which 
hung  from  the  ceiling,  the  figure  of 
Sibylle,  appearing  through  the  dark- 
ness like  a  pale  vision.  Her  bent 
head,  her  relaxed  position,  seemed  to 
express  a  touching  melancholy.  She 
appeared  to  be  improvising.  Her 
fingers  touched  the  keys  with  an  un- 
certain inspiration,  which  sometimes 
expressed  the  enthusiasm  of  passion, 
and  again  a  dreamy  languor.    Sud- 
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denly,  while  the  oigan  was  giving 
forth  the  tones  of  fervent  aspiration 
and  of  painful  r^ret,  she  raised  her 
head  and  fixed  her  eyes  on  the  win- 
dow in  front  of  her,  from  which  Ra- 
oul  was  observing  her.  The  window, 
being  a  dark  painted  one,  prevented 
her  from  seeing  anything  but  an  in- 
distinct form.  Nevertheless,  the 
yoimg  girl's  hands  suddenly  quitted 
the  instrument.  She  hastily  rose  as 
if  astonished,  while  the  sounds  of 
the  organ  died  away.  Raoul  in- 
stantly jumped  down  on  the  grass  of 
the  churchyard ;  his  heart  beat,  and 
his  first  impulse  was  to  fly,  but  his 
pride  would  not  permit  him  to  do  so, 
and,  concealing  himself  in  an  angle 
of  the  building,  he  waited.  In  a  few 
minutes  he  heard  the  church  door 
close,  and  almost  immediately  Si- 
byUe's  gentle  voice  said,  "  Is  it  you, 
Jacques  ? " 

Not  receiving  any  answer,  the 
young  girl  quietly  added,  in  a  low 
tone,  "I  must  have  been  dream- 
ing. 

Eaoul,  from  the  angle  in  which  he 
stood,  could  see  Mile,  de  Farias  walk 
away  with  a  slow  and  uncertain  step, 
her  hat  in  one  hand,  and  with  the 
other  holding  up  the  skirt  of  her 
long  riding-habit.  When  she  reached 
the  low  wall  which  enclosed  the 
churchyard  on  the  side  of  the  ocean, 
she  stopped,  and  put  on  her  hat, 
shaded  by  a  long  plume;  then  she 
climbed  to  a  high  point  of  the  cliff, 
and  stood  for  some  moments  gazing 
into  the  distance,  her  pure  profile 
plainly  defined  in  the  transparent  at- 
mosphere ;  soon,  however,  she  sprang 


lightly   down  the  cUff  and  disap- 
peared. 

Baoul  then  quitted  his  place  of 
concealment,  and,  approaching  the 
wall,  he  gazed  over  the  cliff;  but  the 
young  girl  had  disappeared.  Ho 
sought  for  the  traces  of  her  footsteps, 
and  picked  some  pieces  of  moss, 
which  he  carried  to  his  lips.  He,  too, 
looked  over  the  plane  of  ocean  spread 
out  before  him ;  "  What  did  she  see 
there?"  murmured  he  to  himselfl 
"  Her  God,  who  never  will  be  mine !  ** 

When  he  returned  to  the  parson- 
age, the  Abb^  E^naud  and  Marianne 
were  surprised  at  the  harsh  and  ab- 
rupt tone  in  which  he  spoke. 

"Artists  are  capricious,"  observed 
the  cur^,  timidly,  to  his  old  servant 

"O,  what  do  I  csxe  for  his  ca- 
prices ? "  said  Marianne ;  then,  raising 
her  voice,  "Young  man,"  cried  she, 
"M.  Lecomte,  do  not  forget  to  put 
out  your  candle,  —  after  you  have 
said  your  prayers,  I  mean." 

"  Mile.  Mariaune,"  answered  Eaoul 
coldly,  from  the  top  of  the  staircase, 
"  you  shall  be  obeyed,  as  regards  the 
candle." 

When  the  Count  de  Chalys  awoke 
the  next  morning,  the  sun  was  shin- 
ing through  the  vines  at  the  window 
on  the  waUs  of  his  little  room.  A 
sensation  of  cheerfulness  and  cour- 
age seemed  to  fill  his  heart.  He  rose, 
opened  his  window,  and  saw  the  Abbj 
B^naud  reading  his  breviary  under 
the  shade  of  a  fig-tree.  He  soon 
joined  him,  and  they  went  together 
to  the  church,  where  some  workmen, 
whom  the  cur^  had  sent  for,  erected 
a  scaffolding,  under  the  directions  of 
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the  Ck)unt  In  the  course  of  the 
morning  he  b^an  his  work,  and  his 
first  oatlines  showed  a  master  hand, 
which  delighted  the  cur^.  He  was 
perfectly  enchanted  when  Saoul  ex- 
plained to  him  the  plan  he  had 
formed  for  the  compositions  he  was 
about  to  make ;  the  striking  events 
related  in  the  Gospels  were  to  be  rep- 
resented on  the  sides  of  the  walls ; 
between  the  pillars  the  ceiling  was 
to  be  painted  with  scenes  taken  from 
the  parables ;  and  just  over  the  altar 
the  figure  of  the  Saviour,  in  an  atti- 
tude of  glory  and  triumph,  was  to 
crown  the  whole  work. 

"  My  dear  M.  Lecomte,"  cried  the 
cur^,  *'  if  I  am  permitted  to  live  to 
see  the  execution  of  all  this,  I  shall 
with  all  my  soul  be  ready  to  sing, 
Nunc  dimittis" 

Notwithstanding  his  own  'impa- 
tience, the  good  old  priest  endeav- 
ored to  dissuade  Baoul  from  his  ex- 
cessive application  to  his  painting. 
M.  de  Chalys  hourly  dreaded  the 
appearance  of  Sibylle,  and  secretly 
felt  as  if  the  sight  of  his  work  might 
soften  the  heart  of  the  young  girl  to- 
wards him.  The  c\xt6,  from  whom 
he  could  not  conceal  his  anxiety, 
without  understanding  it  endeavored, 
from  goodness  of  heart,  to  forward  his 
wishes,  and  employed  the  most  mach- 
iavelian  stratagems  to  keep  Mile,  de 
Farias  away  from  the  church  and 
parsonage.  All  his  diplomacy,  how- 
ever, could  not  suffice  to  conceal  a 
piece  of  news  so  interesting  to  the 
whole  parish,  and  the  following  Sat- 
^Tday  Sibylle,  who  had  been  making 
some  charitable  visits  in  the  village, 


was  told  that  a  painter  from  Paris 
was  working  in  the  church,  and  had 
already  executed  beautiful  things. 
Quite  astonished  at  hearing  this 
piece  of  news,  and  anxious  to  ascer- 
tain the  truth  of  it,  Sibylle  left  to 
Miss  O'Neil  the  chaise  of  distribut- 
ing her  alms,  and  hastened  towards 
the  church. 

The  Count  de  Chalys  had  just  fin- 
ished painting  the  scene  of  the  ado- 
ration of  the  Holy  Child  by  the 
wise  men ;  the  guiding-star  shone  in 
the  darkest  part  of  the  arch,  and 
shed  through  the  interior  of  the 
sacred  manger  a  glory  around  the 
head  of  the  Virgin  Mother,  which 
fell  upon  the  figures  kneeling  around 
her ;  in  the  dim  distance  of  the  arch 
was  faintly  descried  an  angel  holding 
the  star  in  the  sky,  like  a  golden 
lamp.  Baoul  had  infused  into  this 
composition  all  his  genius  and  his 
soul;  the  cur^  could  not  look  at  it 
without  tears. 

The  Count  was  giving  the  finishing 
touches  to  the  pure  face  of  his  angel, 
when  suddenly  the  ladder  which 
rested  against  the  scaffolding  was 
moved,  and  he  heard  the  rustling  of 
a  dress,  and  the  sound  of  a  light  foot- 
step ascending  the  ladder.  His  heart 
almost  stopped  beating,  but  he  did 
not  turn  around,  and  affected  to  be 
absorbed  in  his  work.  Sibylle  now 
stood  behind  him  on  the  narrow 
platform;  without  looking  at  the 
painter,  she  was  examining  the  work 
with  an  interest  and  admiration  al- 
most amounting  to  stupor.  Her  cul- 
tivated taste  quickly  detected  the 
work  of  a  master  hand.    Suddenly 
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she  tumed  to  Baoul,  who  waa  near 
her  in  his  simple  dress  and  painter's 
blouse  spotted  with  paint 

"  Sir/'  she  began,  in  a  timid  tone 
of  voice. 

"  Mademoiselle,"  said  Raoul,  grave- 
ly; rising  and  looking  at  her. 

The  blood  rushed  to  the  face  of 
Sibylle ;  her  lips  half  opened  as  if  to 
speak;  then  she  became  pale  as  a 
waxen  image,  and  her  blue  eyes 
flashed  a  proud  and  indignant  glance 
towards  the  Count.  Without  saying 
a  word,  she  descended  from  the 
platform,  and  immediately  left  the 
church. 

On  the  church  steps  she  met  the 
Abb^  B^naud,  out  of  breath,  and 
wearing  a  radiant  expression  of  face. 
"  Well,  my  dear  young  lady  ? " 
said  he.  Sibylle*s  mind  was  fiUed 
with  the  most  bitter  resentment  at 
the  idea  of  this  audacious  attempt 
against  her  dignity  and  her  peace  of 
mind.  There  was  in  the  tones  of  her 
voice  an  almost  savage  accent  of 
haughty  anger,  as  she  answered  the 
cur^,  designedly  speaking  loudly  and 
distinctly. 

"Well,  my  poor  cur^!  we  have 
been  shamefully  deceived.  You  must 
discharge  this  man  instantly;  he  is 
no  painter,  or,  rather,  he  is  the  last 
of  painters ;  he  is  a  disgrace  to  your 
church ;  come." 

And  she  took  the  path  to  the  par- 
sonage, the  cur^  following  her  in 
consternation. 

The  Count  de  Chalys,  from  the 
height  of  the  scaffolding,  had  lost 
none  of  the  words  of  SibyUe.  They 
sent  the  blood  to  his  brow  and  con- 


fusion to  his  heart  The  feelings 
which  had  prompted  his  romantic 
enterprise  appeared  to  him  to  be 
judged  with  an  odious  har8hne8& 
His  countenance  assumed  a  dark 
and  determined  expression.  He  left 
the  church,  and,  leaning  n^ligently 
against  the  wall  of  the  churchyard, 
he  began  to  smoke,  quietly  gazing  at 
the  sea. 

In  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the 
sound  of  footstq)s  caused  him  to  tiim 
round.  The  curd  was  entering  the 
churchyard,  accompanied  by  Miss 
O'NeiL  They  both  came  gravely 
towards  him;  Baoul,  with  his  back 
against  the  waU  and  his  cigar  be- 
tween his  teeth,  waited  for  them, 
with  his  arms  crossed  over  his  chest 

"  Monsieur,"  said  the  curd,  "  since 
you  are  the  Count  de  Chaljrs,  you 
ought  to  understand  that  you  cannot 
properly  remain  here  any  longer." 

"  That  does  not  appear  to  me,  M. 
le  curd,  to  follow  as  a  matter  of 
necessity,"  replied  Baoul,  with  cold 
politeness.  "  I  may  be  the  Count  de 
Chayls  without,  therefore,  being  the 
last  of  painters,  as  MUe.  de  Fdrisa 
has  chosen  to  call  me.  You  may, 
indeed,  refuse  me  the  honor  of  your 
hospitality,  but  I  think  you  cannot 
deny  my  right  to  finish  the  work  for 
which  I  was  sent  for.  An  artist  is 
not  usually  dismissed  with  such  a 
want  of  civility." 

"It  is  understood,  sir,"  said  the 
curd,  hesitating,  "that  you  will  be 
indemnified  for  any  loss  yon  may 
sustain." 

"  Pardon  me,  M.  le  curd,"  retnmed 
Baoul,  smiling ;  '^  I  am  not  a  merce- 
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naiy  artist,  I  work  cbieflj  for  fame. 
I  had  a  fancy  for  making  myself^ 
fiuDous  by  my  work  on  your  church, 
and  it  appears  scarcely  proper  for 
yott  to  drive  me  away.  Am  I  here 
in  the  service  of  Mile,  de  Farias  ?  Is 
MUe.  de  Ferias  the  proprietor  of  this 
church?  My  business  here  is  only 
with  you,  M.  le  cur^;  and  there 
exists  between  uS  an  agreement, 
which  you  cannot  honorably  break 
while  I  am  faithful  to  my  port  of 
the  compact  Are  you  dissatisfied 
with  my  work?  do  you  doubt  my 
ability?  Let  it  be  examined  by 
competent  judges  of  painting;  if 
they  condemn  it,  I  will  take  my 
leave ;  if  not,  I  will  remain.  I  have 
finished,  M.  le  cur^." 

"Monsieur,"  said  the  cui^,  "you 
cannot  be  in  earnest." 

"  Perfectly  in  earnest,  M.  le  cur^." 

The  Abb^  B^naud  was  timid,  but 
when  urged  too  far  he  had  a  courage 
and  dignity  which  none  could  &il  to 
respect 

"Monsieur  le  comte,"  said  he, 
firmly,  "  I  am  sure  you  will  not  con- 
tinue this  tone  of  bravado  when  you 
lemember  you  are  speaking  to  women 
and  to  an  old  man." 

Kaoul  turned  pale.  After  a  pause, 
he  said,  "  You  are  right ;  I  ask  your 
pardon." 

And,  turning  towards  Miss  0*Neil, 
**  Can  I,  mademoiselle,  have  the  honor 
of  speaking  a  few  moments  with  M11& 
de  Farias  ? 

"  No,  sir. 

"  Then,  M.  le  cur^,"  said  Raoul, "  I 
shall  immediately  go  to  the  Marquis 
de  Farias,  and  I  promise,  on  my 


honor,  not  to  prolong  my  stay  here 
{or  a  single  moment  without  his  con- 
sent" 

He  descended  the  other  side  of  the 
cliff,  bowed  gravely,  in  passing,  to 
Sibylle,  and  entered  the  parsonage. 

Sibylle,  informed  by  Miss  O'Neil 
of  the  result  of  the  conversation, 
drove  home  to  announce  to  her 
grandfather  the  unexpected  visit  he 
was  shortly  to  receiva 


»» 


, » 


ra. 

RA0T7L  AT  THE  CASTLE  OP  FEBIA8. 

In  a  little  more  than  an  hour 
Kaoul,  who  had  not  taken  long  to 
exchange  his  painter's  costume  for 
his  ordinary  dress,  was  introduced 
into  the  great  drawing-room  of  the 
castle  of  Farias,  where  the  Marquis 
and  Marchioness,  who  were  expecting 
him,  received  him  with  an  appearance 
of  extreme  gravity.  After  exchanging 
the  first  salutations,  the  Count  and 
his  hosts  looked  at  each  other  with 
deep,  although  concealed  interest 
M.  and  Mme.  de  Farias  were  secretly 
struck  with  the  mixture  of  grace  and 
intelligence  indicated  by  the  appear- 
ance of  Raoul,  who,  at  the  aspect  of 
the  two  old  people,  gentle,  but  sad 
and  full  of  dignity,  quickly  decided 
upon  the  manner  in  which  he  should 
address  them. 

"Madame  le  Marquise,"  said  he, 
in  a  slightly  tremulous  tone  of  voice, 
"  if  I  had  not  already  come  here  with 
feelings  of  the  greatest  deference,  the 
sight  of  you  would  awaken  them. 
But  you  probably  know  that  I  come 
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here  only  to  receive  your  commands, 
and  that  I  promise,  beforehand,  to 
obey  them,  merely  reserving  the 
right  of  explaining  to  you  my  con- 
duct." 

"  M.  le  comte,"  said  the  Marquis 
de  Ferias,  "  we  cannot  refuse  you  the 
liberty  of  doing  so ;  but  no  explana- 
tion can  modify  the  nature,  not  of  the 
commands,  but  of  the  request  we  must 
address  to  you  on  this  subject." 

"M.  le  Marquis,  I  trust  it  may 
not  be  so.  I  can  understand  that 
my  arrival  here  should  have  surprised 
Mile,  de  Farias  and  yourselves ;  but 
the  idea  of  showing  any  want  of 
respect,  either  to  you  or  to  her,  could 
never  enter  my  mind.  You  do  not 
know  me,  M.  le  Marquis,  and  your 
prejudices  against  me  may  prevent 
your  trusting  me,  but  I  flatter  myself 
that  the  accents  of  truth  with  which 
I  speak  may  reach  your  heart  You 
do  know  Mile,  de  Farias,  and  you 
may  imagine  the  kind  of  attachment 
she  would  inspire  in  the  soul  of  a 
man  able  to  appreciate  her.  Well, 
monsieur,  I  beg  you  to  suppose,  for 
an  instant,  that  I  am  that  man  ;  that 
my  nature,  the  bent  of  my  thoughts 
and  feelings,  have  prepared  me  to 
devote  to  her  all  the  worship  of 
admiration,  esteem,  and  devotion 
which  she  deserves,  to  appreciate, 
in  fact,  the  fulness  of  happiness 
which  so  noble  and  perfect  a  creature 
would  shed  over  the  destiny  of  the 
man  to  whom  she  might  condescend 
to  unite  herself.  If  you  deign  to 
remember  that  the  realization  of  this 
dream  of  bliss  was  for  a  short  time 
permitted  to  me  as  a  hope,  and  that 


suddenly  my  dream  was  broken  in 
my  heart  and  soul,  I  ask  if  you 
have  no  pity  for  all  I  must  have  suf- 
fered in  consequence ! " 

At  these  last  words,  which  the 
young  man  had  uttered  with  manly 
emotion,  the  Marquise  turned  away 
her  head,  and  coughed  slightly. 

'^  Monsieur,"  answered  the  old 
Marquis,  "  you  express  yourself  with 
feeling,  and,  I  am  sure,  with  sincer- 
ity ;  but,  in  my  turn,  I  must  ask  jotjl, 
since  you  have  formed  so  just  an 
idea  of  my  granddaughter's  character, 
what  advantage  you  can  hope  for 
from  this  enterprise,  which  I  wiU 
simply  term  a  romantic  one  ? " 

"  M.  le  Marquis,"  returned  Baoul, 
with  a  sorrowful  smile,  "you  must 
not  exact  from  a  man  struggling  in 
the  agonies  of  a  shipwreck  an  entire 
deUberation  of  judgment ;  a  means 
appeared  to  offer  itself  for  bringing 
me  again  into  the  society  of  MUe.  de 
Ferias,  and  I  seized  it.  Neverthe- 
less, sir,  my  enterprise  w^  not  un- 
dertaken altogether  without  reflec- 
tion. I  had  a  hope,  I  think  I  may 
call  it  a  reasonable  and  honorable 
one.  As  I  understcmd  it,  it  was  from 
scruples  of  conscience  that  MUe.  de 
Ferias  repulsed  my  advances.  Well, 
sir,  I  knew  that,  notwithstanding  the 
rigorous,  perhaps  too  rigorous,  firm- 
ness of  the  principles  of  Mlla  de 
Farias,  she  has  a  generous  heart.  It 
was  to  her  heart  I  desired  to  appeal ; 
it  was  her  generosity  I  hoped  to 
touch,  in  showing  to  her,  at  her  feet, 
a  man  who,  as  she  knows,  is  not  in 
the  habit  of  humbling  himself." 

"  I  am  obliged  to  you,  M.  le  comte» 
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for  yoar  explanation,  and  I  acknowl- 
edge that,  to  a  certain  point,  it 
awakens  my  interest ;  but,  you  under- 
stand, this  interest  cannot  make  me 
foTgetful  of  what  I  owe  to  the  dig- 
nity and  peace  of  mind  of  my  grand- 
daughter. I  must  therefore  solicit 
from  you  the  proof  of  deference  to 
our  wishes  which  you  have  been  so 
good  as  to  promise  us." 

"  Be  assured,  sir,  I  will  not  refuse 
it  to  you,  if,  after  reflection,  you  con- 
dude  that,  in  depriving  me  of  all 
hope,  you  strike  only  myself ;  if  you 
fully  approve  the  principles  to 
which  MUe.  de  Farias  sacrifices  me  ; 
if  you  think  me  really  unworthy  to 
enter  your  family,  and  to  be  intrust- 
ed with  the  happiness  of  your  child. 
In  a  crisis  of  such  solemnity  for  me, 
allow  me  to  speak  with  an  entire 
frankness,  permit  me  to  interest  in 
my  cause  even  your  solicitude  for  the 
being  you  cherish  so  deeply,  and 
with  such  reason  Let  me  recall  to 
you  the  fact — and  Mile,  de  Farias 
will  not  deny  it,  for  she  is  truth 
itself — that  her  heart  did  not  re- 
pulse me.  It  will  be  the  pride,  even 
if  it  should  prove  the  despair,  of  my 
life,  to  feel  that  I  was  once  honored 
with  her  sympathy.  WelL  the  sym- 
pathy of  a  heart  like  her/,  certainly 
not  lightly  yielded,  —  how  did  I  lose 
it  ?  For  a  word,  an  expression,  which, 
if  not  misunderstood,  was  at  least 
most  harshly  interpreted.  I  respect 
and  admire  the  religious  principles 
of  Mile,  de  Farias,  but  have  they  not, 
even  in  your  eyes,  sir,  something  of 
the  intolerance  of  early  youth  ?  Will 
the  contact  of  life  and  of  experience 


take  nothing  from  their  inflexibil- 
ity ?  May  not  the  resolution  they 
have  inspired  in  your  granddaughter 
ever  become  a  subject  of  regret  T 
Will  she  always  think,  as  she  does 
now,  that  she  has  done  right  in  di- 
viding, in  desolating,  two  lives,  the 
union  of  which  she  herself  believed 
to  bear  a  promise  of  unusual  happi- 
ness, —  and  why  ?  Because  the  man 
who  loved  her  so  deeply,  and  whose 
love  she  did  not  deem  unworthy  of 
some  return,  is  a  man  of  the  age, 
with  the  opinions  of  the  times,  and 
perhaps  not  one  of  the  worst,  for  if  I 
am  an  unbeliever,  I  am  not  a  blas- 
phemer. My  incredulity  is  neither 
aggressive  nor  triumphant ;  it  is  sor- 
rowful and  respectfuL  I  revere  and 
I  envy  those  possessed  of  the  truth, 
and  I  seek  it  for  myself  with  all  the 
sincerity  and  in  all  the  bitterness  of 
my  soul.  It  is  perhaps  natural  that 
Mile,  de  F(5rias,  young  as  she  is,  and 
not  educated  in  the  world,  should 
believe  such  a  position  inconsistent 
with  all  virtue,  honor,  and  good  faith ; 
but,  sir,  I  appeal  to  your  greater  ex- 
perience, and  to  the  charity  of  your 
age.  Can  you  suppose  that  an  un- 
believc  uke  myself  must  be  entirely 
incapaoie  of  all  honorable  and  loyal 
sentiments,  that  nothing  is  sacred  in 
his  eyes,  that  he  cannot  respect  and 
adore  his  parents,  his  wife,  his  chil- 
dren ?  Ah,  if  you  do  believe  it,  I 
swear  to  you,  sir,  that  you  are  mis- 
taken; that  the  highest  reverence 
may  exist  in  the  heart  of  a  man  in 
which  faith  may  be  wanting." 

M.   de  Ferias  exchanged  a  look 
with  the  Marchioness,  and  then  an- 
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swered,  in  an  animated  manner, "  But, 
M.  le  comte,  even  if  I  admit  that 
the  principles  which  my  gianddaugh- 
ter  has  made  the  rule  of  her  life  may 
be  considered  as  in  some  degree  ex- 
aggerated, still,  what  can  Mme.  de 
Terias  and  I  do  under  the  circum- 
stances ?  Of  course,  we  cannot  use 
our  authority.  What  can  we  do, 
then  ?  what  do  you  request  of  us  ? 
I  ask  you  sincerely,  for  Mme.  de 
Farias  and  I  are  disposed,  as  far  as 
our  duty  will  permit  us,  to  evince  to 
you  our  sympathy." 

"  Well,  then,  sir,"  said  Eaoul,  with 
a  grateful  smile,  "do  not  send  me 
away ;  that  is  alll  ask  of  you.  Grant 
me  an  opportunity  to  disarm,  to  soft- 
en, these  scruples  which  you  yourself 
consider  exaggerated.  Allow  me, 
like  Jacob,  to  serve  seven  years,  if 
necessary,  to  obtain  the  hand  and 
heart  of  EacheL" 

"  Pardon  me,  air,"  returned  the  old 
Marquis,  also  smiling ;  "  but  the  dig- 
nity of  my  granddaughter  might  be 
compromised  by  this  experiment" 

"  How  would  that  be  possible,  M. 
le  marquis  ?  Is  it  not  evident  that, 
even  if  the  world  should  penetrate 
the  mystery  with  which  I  surround 
myself,  that  it  can  compromise  only 
myself?  I  may  be  laughed  at,  ridi- 
culed, but  nothing  worse  can  happen. 
Do  you  require  anything  more  ?  Must 
I  engage  my  honor  not  to  seek  Mile, 
de  Ferias,  if  she  continue  to  avoid 
me  ?  I  will  promise  that,  and  also 
to  remain  in  the  neighborhood  no 
longer  than  the  time  required  for  the 
completion  of  my  work  in  the  church. 
I  must  confess  that  I  hope  something 


from  the  success  of  that  work,  and 
even  if  Mile,  de  Farias  should  le- 
main  inflexible,  still,  I  shall  have  the 
consolation  of  leaving  before  her  eyes 
the  fruits  of  my  labor ;  and  perhaps 
sometimes  it  may  recaU  to  her  the 
memory  of  my  love,  and  my  name 
may  be  remembered  in  her  piayeis, 
even,  perchance,  with  a  tear  of  rel 
gret  or  a  sigh  of  tenderness.  Now; 
sir,  I  await  your  commands;  if  you 
exact  it,  I  will  go.  I  will  leave  im- 
mediately,—  this  very  day;  but  it 
will  be  in  despair." 

The  Marquis  did  not  answer  im- 
mediately. His  eyes  were  fixed  on 
the  floor,  and  Baoul  thought,  from 
the  expression  of  his  face,  he  was 
summoning  courage  to  reply  in  the 
negative.  He  rose,  and,  approaching 
Mme.  de  Farias,  said  to  her  with 
touching  dignity, ''  Mma  la  Marquise, 
do  not  allow  me  to  be  judged  and 
condemned  without  expressing  in 
words  a  little  of  that  kindness  and 
compassion  which  I  can  read  in  your 
eyes.  Say  one  word  only,  I  entreat 
you, — say  that  your  mother's  heart 
feels  that  I  love  your  child  as  no  one 
else  in  the  world  can  ever  love  her." 

"  Alas  !  sir,"  said  the  Marchioness, 
putting  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes, 
"  can  it  be  that  a  man  who  evinces 
feeling  such  as  yours  does  not  be- 
lieve in  a  God  ? " 

The  Count  bowed,  and,  taking  the 
hand  of  Mme.  de  Farias,  he  kissed  it 
with  deep  respect  "  If,  madame,  he 
had  given,  or  had  preserved  to  me,  a 
mother  like  you,  perhaps  I  might 
have  believed  in  him." 

The  soft  eyes  of  the  Maichionees 
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rested  for  a  moment  on  the  face  of 
her  bosband 

*  M.  le  oomte/'  said  the  Marquis, 
"7011  will  not,  I  think,  be  surprised 
if  Mme.  de  Farias  and  I  should  re- 
quire a  little  longer  time  to  delib- 
erate before  coming  to  a  formal  de- 
cision. We  may  still  call  upon  you 
to  keep  your  promise.  At  present 
we  cannol^  sanction,  but  we  will  ig- 
nore, your  piesenoe  in  the  neighbor- 
hood." 

At  these  words,  Saoul  breathed 
hard,  and  the  blood  rushed  to  his  pale 
face.  ^  I  thank  you,''  said  he,  in  a 
distinct  tone  of  voice,  and  bowing 
low  to  the  two  old  people,  he  took  his 
leave. 

The  Marquis  and  Marchioness,  left 
alone,  looked  at  each  other  without 
speaking. 

At  last  Mme.  de  Farias  spoke. 
''How  pleasing  he  is,  my  friend!'' 
said  sha 

"  Yes,  doubtless,"  replied  the  Mar- 
quis, shaking  his  head;  "but  he  is 
dangerous." 

"  You  do  not  suspect  his  integrity  ? " 

*'No,  certainly  not;  but  I  could 
not  resist  him.  Perhaps,  leading  a 
different  life,  surrounded  by  new  in- 
fluences, he  may  in  time  become  all 
we  would  wish  to  see  him." 

Sibylle  now  entered  the  room ;  her 
expressive  face  questioned  M.  de 
Farias. 

"  Well,  my  child,"  said  the  old  man, 
smiling,  but  somewhat  confused,  "  we 
have  gone  over  to  the  enemy." 

"What!"  said  Sibylle. 

"Do  not  be  uneasy.  We  have 
only  delayed  his  banishment    The 


young  man  merely  asks  for  the  priv- 
ilege of  finishing  his  work,  and  he 
promises  to  respect,  scrupulously, 
your  wishes.  We  could  not  treat 
like  a  criminal  a  gentleman  well 
bom,  accomplished,  and,  above  all,  un- 
happy as  he  ia  We  will  think  a  lit- 
tle more  about  it,  my  child" 

Sibylle  received  this  communica- 
tion with  her  habitual  respect  for  her 
grandfather,  but  she  was  astonished. 
She  considered  his  decision  the  re- 
sult of  the  weakness  of  age ;  she  knew 
how  she  had  already  suffered  from 
the  conflict  of  her  feelings,  and,  un- 
willing to  subject  herseK  to  a  renewal 
of  such  agitation,  she  determined  to 
take  the  affair  into  her  own  hands. 
Therefore,  under  pretext  of  an  errand 
of  charity,  she  mounted  her  horse, 
followed  by  her  old  servant,  and  rode 
rapidly  towards  Farias. 


IV. 


THE  EXPLANATION. 


When  Baoul  re-entered  the  parson- 
age, after  his  interview  with  the  Mar- 
quis and  Marchioness  de  Ferias,  he 
was  in  a  peaceful,  almost  a  happy, 
state  of  mind  He  believed  he  had 
enlisted  their  sympathies  in  his  favor ; 
and,  although  they  had  only  agreed 
to  tolerate  his  presence,  they  almost 
as  he  thought,  had  sanctioned  his 
hopes.  And  these  hopes  seemed  to 
him  still  more  precious  since  he  had 
seen  these  delightfid  old  people,  who 
had  been  the  guardians  and  guides  of 
Sibylle's  youth.  What  bliss,  should 
he  ever  be  permitted  to  become  one 
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of  a  family  like  this  I  Not  finding 
the  cur^  at  the  parsonage,  he  repaired 
to  the  church.  The  workmen  had 
just  removed  the  scaffolding,  so  as  it 
might  not  interfere  with  the  service 
on  Sunday,  the  following  day.  Baoul, 
therefore,  took  the  opportunity  of  ex- 
amining critically  what  he  had  al- 
ready executed,  from  different  points 
of  view.  Leaning  against  one  of  the 
stalls  of  the  chancel,  he  was  absorbed 
in  his  contemplations,  when  he  heard 
the  church  door  open  and  then  close, 
and  looking  round  he  saw  Mile,  de 
Farias  approaching.  He  bowed. 
"  Shall  I  retire,  mademoiselle  ? "  said 
he. 

"  No,  I  have  come  to  speak  to  you." 

After  a  moment  of  silence,  she 
said :  "  I  have  come,  M.  le  comte,  to 
ask  you  to  help  me  to  regain  my 
tranquillity  and  peace  of  mind,  which 
your  presence  here  disturbs.  Must  I 
appeal  to  your  conscience  or  to  your 
honor  ? " 

The  words  of  Sibylle,  and  yet 
more  the  cold  and  haughty  manner 
in  which  they  were  spoken,  so  cruelly 
overturned  the  hopes  which  Baoul 
had  begun  to  conceive,  that  he  be- 
came deadly  pale  as  he  said, "  Is  it 
possible  ? " 

"Remember  that  an  honorable 
man  should  refrain  from  persecut- 
ing a  woman  who  wishes  to  avoid 
him." 

"  Can  you  speak  so  to  me  ? "  said 
the  Count,  folding  his  arms  with  an 
expression  of  sorrowful  resignation^ 

"  And  if  it  is  not  sufficient  to  ap- 
peal to  your  honor,  M.  le  comte,  I 
ask  you,  in  the  name  of  reason  and 


good  sense,  to  give  up  an  attempt 
which  can  never  succeed.  Be  as- 
sured, your  presence  here,  after  what 
has  occurred,  can  only  excite  in  me 
feelings  of  dislike  and  contempt." 

The  Count  de  Chalys  pointed  to 
the  side  of  the  altar.  "Mademoi* 
seUe,"  said  he, "  could  you  speak  to 
me  more  harshly,  if  you  were  one  of 
those  stone  statues  I  see  before  me  ?  " 

"I  speak  to  you,"  she  answered, 
quickly,  "as  a  young  girl  who  con- 
siders your  presence  here  an  outrage, 
and  who  has  no  one  to  whom  she 
can  look  to  defend  her." 

At  these  words  a  hollow  sound 
came  from  BaouVs  lips ;  he  went  to- 
wards Sibylle,  and  looking  her  in  the 
face,  he  said,  "  Gro ! " 

Stupefied  by  the  expression  of  re- 
pressed rage  in  his  countenance,  the 
young  girl  did  not  mova 

"  Go,"  repeated  Baoul,  loudly,  "  or 
I  shall  lose  my  reason  !  What,  these 
are  your  virtues,  your  charity,  your 
religion.  Mile.  Sibylle  I  am  I,  then, 
a  man  without  conscience  or  honor, 
soul  or  heart  ?  and  why  ?  Only  be- 
cause I  continue  to  love  you  insanely, 
tenderly,  faithfuUy,  notwithstanding 
your  unjust  and  bitter  contempt ! 
My  crime,  in  your  eyes,  is,  that  I  do 
not  believe.  WeU,  then,  I  tell  you  I 
do  not  accept  your  anathema,  and  I 
believe,  if  there  be  a  Grod,  he  would 
not  sanction  it.  I,  who  all  my  life 
long  have  sought  the  truth  with  the 
best  efforts  of  my  mind  and  in  the  an- 
guish of  my  soul,  —  am  I  a  miserable 
wretch  ?  Despise,  if  you  wiU,  the  in- 
credulity of  indifference  and  of  mock- 
ery, but  respect  the  incredulity  of 
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earnest  seeldiig  and  of  heartfelt  suf- 
fering.'* 

The  young  girl,  struck  dumb  at 
diis  outburst  of  passion,  still  stood 
immovable.  Pointing  to  the  cross 
above  the  altar,  j^  a  calmer  ton^,  the 
Count  said,  "Take  there.  Mile.  Si- 
bylle,  a  lesson  of  justice  and  of  char- 
ity. Believe  me,  when  I  tell  you 
that  a  sceptic  may  be  a  martyr. 
For  my  part,  I  believe  that  in  the 
eyes  of  God  the  sufferings  of  doubt 
cannot  be  a  crime,  and  that  to  seek 
him,  even  in  despair,  is  still  to 
honor  him.  At  least,  SibyUe,  my 
impiety  does  not  harden  my  heart 
towards  my  fellow-creatures,  it  does 
not  command  me  to  sacrifice  the  hap- 
piness of  others  for  miserable  scru- 
ples ;  it  may  not  have  given  me  all 
your  virtues,  but  it  has  given  me 
(me  which  is  wanting  in  you,  and 
that  is,  kindness  of  heart.  And  now 
you  shall  be  obeyed,  and  I  may  add 
that  it  win  cost  me  less  regret  to 
obey  you,  now  that  I  know  you 
better." 
And  Baoul  turned  away. 
Sibylle  appeared  to  hesitate,  thenad- 
vancedslowly  towards  hint  "  Eaoul ! " 
said  she. 

On  hearing  her  sweet  voice  pro- 
nounce his  name  with  a  kind  accent, 
the  Count  turned  towards  Sibylle 
with  a  look  of  amazement 

'*  Eaoul,"  said  she, "  you  too  are  un- 
just, and  you  misunderstand  me.  Can 
you  really  believe  that  I  have  sacri- 
ficed your  feelings,  and  mine  also, 
to  these  narrow  scruples  of  which 
you  speak  ?  that  I  feared  by  loving 
you,  and  devoting  my  life  to  you,  I 
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should  offend  God  ?  Try  to  under- 
stand me  better.  To  me,  if  there  is 
one  idea  more  '  insupportable  than 
another,  it  is  that  of  one  of  those 
unions  which  spring  from  the  caprice 
of  a  day,  and  will  not  sustain  the 
effect  of  time.  The  love  I  could  have 
given  you  was  infinite,  and  I  felt  it 
would  be  eternal;  I  desired  yours 
should  be  the  same.  As  a  man  of 
the  world,  you  know  how  transitory 
are  the  attachments  of  people  of  the 
world.  And  can  you  not  understand 
how  the  common  hope  of  an  endless 
future  must  purify  and  fortify  the 
hearts  of  those  who  possess  it  ?  what 
constancy  it  would  impart  to  their 
affection  in  this  life  ?  Well,  this  bond 
of  union  was  wemting  in  you.  You 
love  me  in  my  youth ;  when  it  is 
gone,  will  you  love  me  still  ?  As 
for  my  soul,  you  do  not  believe  in 
it  One  day  I  should  be  left  alone 
in  my  love.  I  was  persuaded  of  this, 
and  rather  than  experience  so  horri- 
ble a  misfortune,  I  have  devoted  my 
life  to  solitude,  to  abandonment,  to 
r^ret  I  have  chosen  to  crush  my 
heart  with  my  own  hand,  rather  than 
ever  to  feel  it  broken  by  yours.  This 
is  the  crime  of  which  I  have  been 
guilty,  and  is  it  unworthy  of  your 
forgiveness  ?  does  it  render  me  un- 
worthy of  your  esteem  ? " 

Baoul  did  not  immediately  answer ; 
his  eyes  were  fixed  in  admiration  on 
the  young  enthusiast,  whose  beauty, 
in  the  dim  light  of  the  church,  was 
something  almost  supernatural. 

"  Poor  child ! "  said  he,  as  if  to  him- 
self;  then,  raising  his  voice,  he  said, 
"  Yes,  Sibylle,  I  forgive  you,  even  in 
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mj  despair,  now  that  you  speak  to 
me  kindly,  that  you  treat  me  as  a 
friend.  Yes,  I  thank  you.  Can  we 
not  at  least  be  friends,  if  a  nearer  tie 
be  denied  us  ?  Do  not  fear ;  I  shall 
not  ask  anything  more." 

Sibylle,  with  a  fednt  smile,  shook 
her  head  as  if  in  doubt  "  Ah,"  said 
she,  "if  I  could  hope  even  at  a 
far  distant  day,  to  see  you  kneeling 
here." 

Eaoul  smiled  in  his  turn,  and  said, 
"  I  must  not  deceive  you,  I  think  so 
differently;  but  if  ever  this  could 
happen,  it  would  be  here,  in  this 
beloved  church,  near  this  worthy 
priest,  and  beside  you." 

She  looked  at  him  attentively,  and 
then,  kneeling  down,  appeared  for  a 
short  time  absorbed  in  prayer. 

After  a  few  minutes  Sibylle  rose, 
and  passing  by  Baoul,  said,  "  We  will 
meet  again." 

Then  gazing  a  moment  at  the  pic- 
ture, she  turned  again,  and  said,  **  It 
is  .beautiful" 

And  Eaoul  listened  to  the  retreat- 
ing sound  of  her  footsteps  on  the 
pavement  (Of  the  church. 


V. 

SIBYLLifS  LOVR 

Sibylle  ^returned  to  the  castle 
with  feelinp  of  anxiety,  and  yet  of 
greater  happiness  than  she  had  expe- 
rienced for  a  long  time.  She  felt 
that  the  compromise  with  which  the 
interview  between  Eaoul  and  herself 
had  terminated  had  not  been  quite 
consistent  with  her  declared  opinions ; 


but  she  said  to  herself,  that  sometimes 
an  impulse  of  the  heart  counsels  os 
more  wisely  than  the  strict  rules  of 
reason.  She  foresaw  all  the  difficult 
ties  that  would  now  surround  her 
path,  and  the  possible  anguish  that 
might  await  her  in  the  end  ;  but  she 
accepted  them  almost  with  a  secret 
joy.  All  the  tenderness  of  her  feelings 
towards  Eaoul  had  been  reawakened 
by  the  sight  of  him,  and  she  also 
understood  him  better  and  esteemed 
him  more  highly ;  and  it  appeared  to 
her  that,  instead  of  adhering  so  closely 
to  the  rigid  principles  upon  which 
she  had  hitherto  acted,  it  had  become 
her  duty  to  devote  herself  to  the 
attempt  to  elevate  to  a  religious 
standard  the  character  of  the  man 
who  loved  her  so  deeply. 

She  related  to  the  Marquis  and 
Marchioness  the  particulars  of  her 
campaign,  which,  she  said,  had  tetr 
minated  somewhat  ingloriously  for 
her.  She  ended  by  submitting  to 
their  approbation  the  treaty  of  peace 
she  had  concluded  with  M.  de  Chalys 
on  condition  that  he  should  renounce 
all  pretensions  to  her  hand.  M.  and 
Mme.  de  Farias  did  not  refuse  tc 
ratify  the  preliminaries  of  the  agree- 
ment, but  in  reality  they  considered 
it,  as  the  old  Marquis  afterwards 
expressed  it,  as  only  an  expedient  to 
save  the  honor  of  arms,  believing 
that  it  would  result  in  the  union  of 
their  granddaughter  with  the  Count 
Towards  him  they  were  favorably 
disposed,  from  their  conversation  with 
him,  from  the  account  of  Miss  O'Neil, 
and,  above  all,  from  the  opinion  of  the 
Abb^  E^naud,  who  entertained  for 
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liim  8  tender  admiration,  saying  that 
iiis  was  not  a  perverse,  but  an  anxious 
mil,  which  might  be  restored  to  the 
&Tor  of  Heaven,  and  whom  it  would 
be  wrong  to  abandon  to  discourage- 
ment and  despair. 

On  the  following  Monday  M.  de 
Farias,  in  company  with  his  grand- 
toghter  and  Miss  O'Neil,  who  had 
ffme  with  him  to  the  village,  entered 
Ae  church,  where  Eaoul  was  working 
on  his  scaffolding,  and,  after  praising 
lis  design,  informed  M.  de  Chalys 
tbt  if  he  chose  sometimes  to  extend 
lis  afternoon  walks  to  the  vicinity  of 
tlie  castle,  he  and  Mme.  de  Ferias 
vovdd  be  happy  to  welcome  him 
there. 

It  may  well  be  imagined  that  the 
Count  did  not  wait  very  long  to 
profit  hy  this  invitation,  although  at 
fet  he  came  but  rarely. 

The  cur^,  meanwhile,  watched  with 

delight  the  progress  of  his  labors,  and 

when  he  was  not  working  they  had 

Diany  a  firiendly  conversation,  seated 

^  the  churchyard  or  on  the  adjoining 
diffi 

The  Count  had  also  another  com- 
P^ion.  This  was  Jacques  r^ray,  who 
W  not  failed  speedily  to  discover 
that  something  imusual  was  going 
on  in  the  church.  At  first  he  timidly 
approached  at  a  distance,  but  having 
gained  sufficient  courage  to  mount 
Ae  scaffolding,  he  stood  in  ecstasy  at 
the  sight  of  the  radiant  figutes  which 
^ere  beginning  to  appear  on  the  ceil- 
ing. Baoul,  having  heard  the  history 
^  the  poor  man  and  of  his  singular 
devotion  to  Sibylle,  encouraged  him  to 
^Bie,  which  he  finally  did,  regularly 


every  day,  taking  up  his  station 
behind  the  artist  and  watching  him 
paint,  usually  in  silenca  However,  he 
soon  began  to  reply  to  the  questions 
of  the  Count,  and  Sibylle  was  fre- 
quently the  subject  of  their  dis- 
course. 

"You  love  her  very  much,  my 
friend,"  said  Raoul  to  him  one  day. 

"  And  you,  too,"  said  Jacques  F^ray, 
smiling  with  an  expression  of  shrewd 
cunning.  "Do  not  do  her  any  harm!" 
he  rejoined,  with  a  severe  air. 

The  growing  confidence  of  Jacques 
in  his  new  companion  induced  him 
to  confide  to  him  a  secret  trouble, 
which  grieved  him  deeply.  The  wife 
and  child  of  the  unhappy  man  were 
buried  in  the  churchyard  of  F^riaa 
For  a  long  time  their  graves  had 
been  neglected,  but  since  SibyUe's 
kindness  had  awakened,  in  a  measure, 
his  intellect  and  feeling,  it  had  been 
his  greatest  interest  to  plant  flowers 
upon  them,  renewing  them  as  soon 
as  they  began  to  fade.  It  was  now 
intended  that  this  part  of  the  grave- 
yard should  be  given  up  to  the  pub- 
lic, and  the  bodies  removed. 

The  idea  was  dreadful  to  the  mind 
of  the  idiot.  He  had  not  yet  confid- 
ed his  apprehensions  on  this  point 
even  to  Sibylle,  but  it  escaped  him 
in  one  of  his  confidential  conversa- 
tions with  RaouL 

The  abb^,  happening  to  enter  the 
church  at  the  moment,  the  Count  re- 
lated to  him  the  particulars,  and 
asked  him  to  purchase  this  spot  of 
ground  for  him. 

Then,  turning  to  Jacques  F^ray,  he 
said,   "Do  not  grieve  about  these 
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graves  ;  I  ¥rill  arrange  it  The  ground 
ahall  belong  to  you." 

He  returned  to  his  work,  but  feel- 
ing a  touch,  turned  round,  and  saw 
the  madman  pressing  to  his  lips  a 
part  of  the  painter's  blouse  which  he 
wore. 

The  Abb^  B^naud  did  not  faU  to 
relate  this  incident  at  the  castle,  and 
M.  and  Mme.  de  Farias  were  so 
touched  by  it,  that  the  following  day 
Baoul  received  from  them  an  invi- 
tation to  dinner. 

In  the  interior  of  their  fSBonily  life 
Saoul  was  surprised  at  the  sweet 
gayety  of  Sibylle,  whom  he  had 
hitherto  only  seen  under  the  re- 
straint of  the  etiquette  of  the  world, 
and  it  added  still  more  to  his  admi- 
ration for  her. 

Sibylle  had  prepared  him  for  the 
custom  of  evening  prayer,  which  was 
usual  at  the  castle. 

"  You  can  go  walk  in  the  garden, 
when  the  hour  comes,"  said  she. 

"  No,"  said  he,  "  I  will  not  show 
such  a  want  of  respect  in  your 
grandfather^s  house." 

He  felt  himself  repaid  by  the  ex- 
pression of  Sibylle's  eyes,  and  he  re- 
mained during  the  ceremony  a  little 
apart,  but  with  every  appearance  of 
respectful  attention. 

From  this  time  forward  the  inter- 
course between  Baoul  and  the  in- 
habitants of  the  castle  became  more 
familiar,  and  more  than  once  he  was 
present  at  the  evening  ceremony. 
The  daily  sight  of  the  pure  life  of 
the  cur^,  and  the  true  piety  of  his 
present  associates,  could  not  but  have 
a  softening  and  elevating  effect  upon 


his  nature ;  it  appealed  to  his  imagi- 
nation, softened  his  heart,  and  did 
not  shock  his  intellect  DoubtJ  i89, 
the  artificial  life  of  the  world  and 
the  habitual  contact  with  so  mnch 
that  is  evil  do  more  even  than  the 
pride  of  reason  to  infuse  doubts  into 
the  mind,  and  the  association  witii 
good  and  sincere  beings,  together 
with  the  grand  and  beautiful  asp^scts 
of  nature,  have  the  happiest  influence 
in  restoring  peace  and  faith  where  it 
has  been  shaken.  StiU,  these  im- 
proved dispositions  and  these  poeti- 
cal aspirations  were  far  from  a  moral 
conversion  and  a  positive  faith^  and 
Sibylle's  upright  mind  perceived 
this.  The  Abb^  B^naud  encouraged 
her. 

"We  feel,"  said  he,  "rather  than 
prove,  the  existence  of  Grod  Let 
him  once  beheve  that,  and  I  will  an- 
swer for  the  rest." 

To  Baoul,  Sibylle  never  alluded  to 
the  subject  which  constantly  occu- 
pied her  thoughts,  sometimes  with 
deep  discouragement,  sometimes  with 
ravishing  hopa 

One  day  she  said  to  the  cnr^, 
"  Sometimes,  father,  I  think  if  I 
should  die  he  would  believe." 

One  day,  having  seen  in  the  man- 
ner and  words  of  the  Count  a  satis- 
factory sign  of  improvement,  she  said 
to  the  old  priest,  "  Ah,  what  a  dream 
of  bliss,  to  restore  to  God  the  soul  of 
him  whom  I  love  so  deeply ! " 

This  strange  life  had  lasted  about 
two  months,  when  one  evening  M.  de 
Chalys,  who  had  dined  at  the  castle, 
was  walking  on  the  grounds  with 
MUa  de  F^riaa 
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"Mademoiselle/'  said  he,  "am  I 
Tight?  It  appears  to  me,  you  no 
jCH^r  seek  to  convert  me." 

**  Why  ?  **  said  she,  "  because  I  do 
not  catechise  you?  You  are  mistaken ; 
I^/un  very  desirous  of  converting 
you,  but  I  am  also  very  unwilling 
to  displease  you." 

**!  do  not  know  how  you  could 
ever  displease  me,"  returned  Saoul ; 
•*  but,  MUa  Sibylle,  would  you  like  to 
know  the  state  of  my  soul  ? " 

"  Yes,  if  it  is  better  than  formerly." 

"  It  is  better." 

"  Is  it  true  ? "  said  the  young  girl, 
quickly. 

**  It  must  be  very  true  for  me  to  tell 
it  to  you ;  for  I  should  be  cruel  to 
myself  and  guilty  towards  you,  did  I 
try  for  a  moment  to  deceive  you  on 
such  a  subject.  Yes,  you  and  those 
by  whom  you  are  surrounded  make 
me  doubtful  of  my  doubts.  It  is  so 
difficult  to  believe  that  beings  like 
yourselves  can  be  only  material. 
Every  day  I  seem  to  see  more  clearly 
that  there  must  be  a  Source  from 
which  the  soul  descends  and  to 
which  it  returns.  Yes,  for  some  time 
past  I  seem  to  perceive  a  God. 
Doubtless,  it  is  not  yet  as  you  per- 
ceive him.  But  tell  me,  MUe.  Si- 
byUe,  are  you  pleased  ? " 

"  Pleased  ! "  said  she,  in  a  low  and 
feeling  voice ;  **  no,  I  am  not  pleased, 
but  I  feel  heaven  in  my  heart." 

They  continued  to  walk  some  time 
under  the  trees  of  the  avenue.  Si- 
bylle suddenly  gave  him  her  hand. 
"  My  friend,"  murmured  she. 

He  took  her  hand  and  pressed  it 
without  speaking,  and  she  left  him. 


After  the  happiest  night  of  her 
life,  SibyUe  had  next  day  a  sorrowful 
awakening.  The  Abb^  K(inaud  came 
to  announce  to  her  that  M.  de  Chalya 
had  received  that  morning  a  despatch 
which  obliged  him  to  leave  immedi- 
ately for  Paris.  He  had  asked  the 
cur^  to  give  to  Mile,  de  Farias  the 
despatch  which  called  him  away.  It 
contained  these  three  words :  — 

"Come  quickly!" 

"  Gandrax." 

On  reading  this  sigmiture  Sibylle 
grew  pale. 

VL 

THE  LOVE  OF  CLOTILDE. 

On  the  same  day  and  at  the  same 
hour  when,  under  the  avenue  of  trees 
at  Farias,  Sibylle  put  her  hand  and 
her  heart  in  the  hand  of  Haoul,  a 
very  different  love-scene  was  being 
enacted  in  the  drawing-room  of  one 
of  those  elegant  summer  residences 
not  far  from  Paris,  on  the  hills  of 
Luciennes.  The  Baron  de  Val-Ches- 
nay,  the  proprietor,  had  that  day  en- 
tertained at  dinner  a  guest  who  had 
lately  become  his  friend  without  his 
exactly  knowing  how  or  why  it  was 
so.  It  was  Louis  Gandrax.  To  efiTect 
his  introduction  on  a  footing  of  inti- 
macy in  the  household  of  the  Baron, 
Gandrax  had  not  found  it  requisite 
to  resort  to  any  of  the  artifices  some- 
times employed  in  such  casas,  and 
which  it  would  not  have  been  easy, 
with  his  proud  nature,  for  him  to 
practise.  The  genius  of  Clotilde  had 
been  quite  sufBicient  She  had  ob- 
tained over  her  husband  the  ascen- 
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dency  of  a  strong  mind  over  a  weak 
one.  He  had  the  most  entire  confi- 
dence in  her.  Indeed,  he  believed 
her  almost  a  saint,  and  the  best  of 
wives,  and  his  respect  for  her  equalled 
his  lova  He  loved  her,  however,  so 
much  that  he  might  easily  have  be- 
come jealous.  Therefore  it  was  with 
satisfaction  that  be  saw  her  direct 
the  activity  of  her  mind  and  thought 
towards  scientific  pursuits,  under  the 
direction  of  Louis  Gandrax,  whose 
reputation  for  moral  principle  was 
equal  to  the  fame  of  his  talents. 

What  first  attracted  Clotilde  to- 
wards Gandrax  was  the  fact  of  his 
great  intimacy  with  EaouL  By  de- 
grees the  influence  of  the  powerful 
intellect,  the  manly  beauty,  and  the 
great  celebrity  of  the  young  scholar 
began  to  exercise  over  the  mind  of 
Clotilde  a  sort  of  fascination  which 
she  mistook  for  love ;  and  in  despair 
at  the  abrupt,  departure  of  M.  de 
Chalys,  of  whom  she  heard  nothing, 
she  yielded  to  this  new  impulse,  under 
pretext  of  a  suddenly  developed  taste 
for  scientific  studies.  Sometimes, 
however,  the  young  woman  assidu- 
ously and  sincerely  endeavored  to 
share  with  a  real  interest  the  pursuits 
of  Gandrax,  which  appeared,  if  not  to 
redeem  the  fault  of  their  attachment, 
at  least  to  lend  to  it  some  dignity 
and  elevation.  Clotilde  had  strong 
passions,  but  not  a  degraded  mind; 
but  her  detestable  education  had  only 
served  to  confirm  and  increase  her 
natural  defects. 

Louis  Gandrax  had  always  led  a 
strictly  ascetic  life.  Now,  overtaken 
in  his  maturity  by  one  of  those  in- 


sensate passions  beyond  his  power  to 
resist,  he  had  compromised  with  his 
pride,  by  the  thought  that  his  intel- 
lectual superiority  had  won  the  heart 
of  Clotilde,  8Lnd  what  was  in  reality  a 
proof  of  his  weakness  he  considered 
only  another  triumph  of  his  wilL 
The  beauty  and  fascination  of  Clo- 
tilde had  stirred  the  very  depths  of 
his  soul ;  and  even  the  worldly  glory 
of  his  conquest  appeared  to  him  to 
add  a  new  laurel  to  his  brow.  Hd 
therefore  unreservedly  abandoned 
himself  to  the  raptures  of  a  love 
which  appeared  to  complete  his  proud 
personality,  and  even  thought  that 
his  name  might  go  down  to  posterity 
in  conpection  with  one  of  those  in- 
tellectual attachments  ^of  which  we 
frequently  read  in  histoiy.  Now 
the  young  materialist  trod  the  earth, 
which  appeared  to  belong  to  him, 
with  a  still  prouder  step,  and  often 
repeated  to  himself  his  favorite  axiom, 
"  There  is  a  God  ;  it  is  the  man  who 
knows  an^  who  wiUs." 

He  did  not  know  everjrthing,  how- 
ever, and  of  this  fact  he  was  destined 
to  be  convinced  this  very  evening  at 
Luciennes,  where  he  was  dining  with 
M.  and  Mme.  de  Val-Chesnay.  Un- 
der the  pretext  of  some  scientific  ex- 
periments, he  had  passed  the  day 
with  Clotilde,  who  had  organized  a 
small  laboratory  at  her  villa.  On 
his  arrival  she  had  informed  him  of  a 
letter  she  had  received  from  her  aunt, 
Mme.  de.  Beaumesnil,  informing  her 
of  the  arrival  at  Farias  of  the  Count 
de  Chalys,  emd  of  the  singular  life  he 
was  leading  there;  Mma  de  Yal- 
Chesnay  was  excessively  amused  at 
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the  idea  of  the  Count  de  Chalys  be* 
iiig  transformed  into  a  hennit  and  a 
choir-boy.  Grandrax  endeavored  to 
avoid  the  subject.  During  the  re* 
mainder  of  the  day  Clotilde  appeared 
absent,  and  at  dinner  she  spoke  more 
than  once  to  the  young  scholar  in  a 
manner  which»  .without  making  him 
uneasy,  slightly  wounded  his  pride. 
It  was  not  the  first  time  that  a  dis* 
play  of  Clotilde's  violent  temper  had 
clouded  'their  felicity,  and  on  such 
occasions  Gandrax  was  accustomed 
to  treat  these  passing  caprices  with 
the  cold  sarcasm  habitual  to  him ; 
vad  be  had  always  found  this  method 
80  effectual  that  it  had  served  to 
confirm  his  opinion  of  his  own  supe- 
riority, and  of  the  sort  of  irresistible 
magnetism  with  which  he  believed 
himself  endowed.  He  was  preparing, 
therefore,  as  usual,  to  assert  his  su- 
premacy, -waiting  only  until  M.  de 
Val-Chesnay,  who  usually  went,  after 
dinner,  to  smoke  in  the  park  or  the 
stables,  should  leave  him  tete-d-tSte 
with  Clotilde. 

But  Clotilde,  on  her  part,  was  pre- 
paring a  surprise  for  him.  They  had 
passed  into  (the  drawing-room,  where 
she  reclined  on  a  couch  in  a  careless 
attituda  As  the  Baron  was  about  to 
make  his  escape,  she  called  to  him 
suddenly,  in  a  caressing  voice :  ^'  Bol- 
and,  do  smoke  your  cigar  here,  I  beg 
of  you ;  I  have  scarcely  seen  you  to* 
day." 

M.  de  Val-Chesnay,  little  accus- 
tomed to  such  attentions,  stopped,  as- 
I  hmished.  He  murmured  some  words 
of  thanks,  lighted  a  cigar,  and  sat 
down  in  a  remote  comer  of  the  draw- 


ing-room, while  Gkndrax  took  a  seat 
near  the  couch  of  Clotilde,  casting 
towards  her  an  angry  glance.  The 
young  woman  took  no  notice  of  this, 
but  after  gazing  for  a  few  moments 
through  the  open  window  at  the 
moonlight,  she  again  addressed  her 
husband  in  the  same  affectionate 
tone  and  manner :  "  My  friend,  where 
are  you  ?  Why  do  you  sit  so  far  oflf  ? 
I  love  the  smell  of  your  cigar ;  come 
here ! " 

Boland  now  drew  near,  and  seated 
himself  on  a  stool  by  her  sida  She 
laid  her  white  hand  on  the  young 
man's  head,  and  looking  tenderly  at 
him.  ''  How  handsome  you  are  I "  she 
said  in  a  low  tone 

And  she  leaned  back  on  her  couch, 
still  keeping  her  hand  on  the  head  of 
Roland.  After  a  short  silence  she 
turned  suddenly  to  Gandrax.  "  Is  it 
not  a  beautiful  evening  ? "  said  she 
to  him. 

"Very  beautiful,"  replied  Gan- 
drax. 

"  I  love  these  early  autumn  even- 
ings. Tour  hair  is  soft  like  silk, 
Roland.  Gandrax,  have  you  never 
noticed  my  husband's  hair?  It  is 
hke  a  chad's." 

''  Quite,"  murmured  Gandrax. 

There  was  another  pause.  She 
began  to  laugh. 

"  Come,  Roland,"  said  she, ''  I  am 
keeping  you  too  long.  I  will  allow 
you  to  go  and  see  your  horses  and 
finish  your  cigar,  but  I  only  give  you 
twenty  minutes,  not  one  more;  re- 
member, my  friend."  \ 

The  young  Baron,  delighted  with 
such   demonstrations    of    affection. 
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kissed  his  wife's  hand,  and  left  the 
room. 

After  he  had  gone  Gandrax  rose, 
and,  trying  to  speak  calmly,  although 
his  voice  trembled  with  anger,  "  Clo- 
tilde,"  said  he,  "  will  you  be  so  kind 
as  to  explain  to  me  this  scene  ?  " 

"  What  scene,  my  friend  ? "  replied 
Clotilde,  in  a  drawling  tona 

"  The  scene  of  atrocious  coquetry 
you  have  just  been  enacting." 

"  What !  I  must  explain  it  ?  You 
really  do  not  understand  it  ? " 

She  smiled. 

"0,  do  not  assume  your  lordly 
frown ;  you  will  only  lose  your  trou- 
ble. Well,  then,  I  will  exphdn  to 
you  this  scene  in  one  word,  a  word 
which  for  a  long  time  has  been  burn- 
ing on  my  lips ;  but  better  late  than 
never ! " 

She  drew  herself  erect  on  the 
couch,  looked  him  in  the  face,  and 
speaking  with  almost  savage  energy, 
"  I  am  tired  of  you !  Do  you  under- 
stand now  ? " 

Gandrax  at  first  did  not  move,  then 
rose  suddenly,  and  as  if  he  had  re- 
ceived a  pistol-ball  in  the  head,  he 
staggered  a  few  paces;  however,  he 
recovered  himself  by  a  strong  eflfort 
of  his  will,  walked  a  little  away,  and 
then  returning  to  Clotilde,  who  had 
followed  all  his  movements  with  a 
pitiless  eye,  "An  insult,"  said  he, 
coldly, "  is  not  an  explanation.  What 
is  the  matter  ?  What  has  happened  ? 
Why  do  you  no  longer  love  me  ? " 

"  Why  ? "  returned  she,  in  the  same 
harsh  and  violent  tone,  "because  I 
have  never  loved  you;  because  no 
woman  will  ever  love  you ;  because^ 


with  all  your  learning,  you  have 
neither  heart,  nor  soul,  nor  mind,  — 
nothing  which  can  raise  a  woman  in 
her  own  eyes,  which  can  ennoble  her 
weakness,  hide  her  faults  from  her- 
self; nothing  which  can  make  her 
love  appear  like  a  radiant  dream,  a 
poetry,  an  enthusiasm,  a  religion ! 
No,  I  have  never  loved  you ;  I  have 
only  loved  in  you  the  shadow  of 
your  friend,  whom  I  adore,  whom  I 
always  shall  adore.  And  know  that 
what  I  tell  you  now  has  been  in  my 
heart  from  the  first;  but  I  tried  to 
deceive  myself,  to  persuade  myself 
that  I  loved  you,  in  my  despair  at 
losing  him.  And  you  believed  you 
had  conquered  me,  that  you  were  my 
lord  and  master.  Poor  man !  do  you 
think  I  am  afraid  of  you  ?  I  have 
said  enough.  I  think  you  under- 
stand now.  At  any  rate,  I  do  not 
care  whether  you  understand  or  not ; 
all  I  want  is  to  have  it  finished. 
Go,  and  never  let  me  see  you  again, 
for,  in  plain  words,  I  detest  you.'* 
And  she  leaned  back  on  her  couch. 

Gandrax  went  away.  While  he 
was  walking  towards  the  nearest 
railway  station  he  stopped  from  time 
to  time,  putting  his  hand  to  his  fore- 
head; he  felt  as  if  the  earth  were 
giving  way  beneatl^  him.  It  was 
eleven  o'clock  when  he  reached  his 
home.  He  entered  his  laboratory, 
and  threw  himself  into  a  chair ;  then, 
as  if  inaction  were  insupportable  to 
him,  he  rose,  and  began  slowly  to 
pace  up  and  down  the  large  roouL 
The  beating  at  his  temples  sounded 
in  his  ears  like  an  alarm-belL  Chaos 
revolved  in  his  brain.    In  this  hrutal 
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awakening  from  his  dream  of  love, 
in  this  tremendous  fall  from  the 
heights  of  his  pride,  he  sought  con- 
fiisedly  for  something  to  sustain  him, 
and  he  found  nothing.  His  knowl- 
edge, his  fame,  his  noble  poverty,  for- 
ever stripped  of  the  charm  which 
the  love  of  Clotilde  had  lent  to  them, 
appeared  to  him  odious.  From  with- 
oat  he  found  no  strength,  no  conso- 
lation, no  hope,  —  all  a  blank  He 
did  not  weep,  for  in  his  soul  all  the 
sources  from  which  tears  are  bom 
were  dried  up.  He  continued  to 
march  up  and  down  like  a  spectre, 
until  the  dawn  of  day;  when  the 
morning  light  b^an  to  appear,  his 
misery  seemed  more  positive  and 
more  poignant,  and  as  to  beginning 
life  again  with  this  wound  in  his 
heart  and  this  shame  on  his  brow,  he 
could  not. 

A  presentiment  of  insanity  crossed 
his  mind ;  he  abruptly  took  from  a 
shelf  against  the  wall  a  phial  filled 
''nth  a  brown  liquid,  and,  putting  it 
to  his  lips,  drank  all  the  contents. 
Then,  with  a  mournful  gravity,  he 
resumed  his  walk,  his  steps  becom- 
ii^  gradually  heavier.  Suddenly  he 
stopped,  moved  his  arms  convulsively, 
and  fell  on  the  floor.  At  the  noise 
of  his  fall  some  people  in  the  house 
rushed  to  his  room ;  he  was  carried 
to  a  bed,  and  a  physician  sent  for. 
After  two  hours  of  a  dehrious  stupor 
he  awoke,  and  summoned  sufficient 
strength  to  dictate  his  despatch  to 
Baoid.  Raoul  arrived  the  same 
evening,  and  drove  immediately  to 
Gandrax's  house.  He  ascended  the 
stairs  without  meeting  any  one.    The 


8cholar*s  room  was  like  a  cell  in  a 
cloister ;  a  small  lamp  shed  a  feeble 
light  An  old  woman  was  reading 
in  a  comer.  Against  the  white- 
washed wall  was  a  small  iron  bed- 
stead, upon  which  Gandrax  was  lying. 
His  dark  hair  was  pushed  back  from 
his  broad  forehead,  which  was  of  an 
ashen  paleness.  A  smile  came  to  his 
hollow  cheeks  and  his  flaming  eyes 
when  he  saw  BaouL  He  made  an 
effort  to  put  out  his  hand. 

"  Ah,"  said  he,  in  his  deep  voice, 
"  I  am  glad  to  see  you  again ! " 

*'  But  what  is  all  this  ?  how  long 
have  you  been  ill  ? " 

Gandrax  made  a  sign  to  the  wo- 
man who  was  taking  care  of  him ; 
she  left  the  room.  He  then  pointed 
to  the  empty  phial  near  the  lamp. 
Baoul  hastily  examined  it;  with  a 
sorrowful  look  he  approached  the 
bed,  and  looking  fixedly  at  Gandrax, 
"  Clotilde  ? "  said  he. 

"Yes,"  said  Gandrax.  And  after 
a  pause  he  added,  "  The  first  weak- 
ness of  my  life,  and  the  last." 

"  Ah !  my  unhappy  friend,  is  there 
no  hope?  Where  is  the  doctor? 
what  does  he  say  ? " 

"  I  am  the  doctor.  He  says  that 
the  nervous  system  is  destroyed,  and 
I  am  lost.  I  am  now  nothing  but 
matter  which  is  being  transformed." 

"  But  you  may  be  mistaken,"  said 
Baoul,  in  great  agitation.  "  Let  me 
send  for  some  one ;  who  shall  it  be  ? " 

"  For  no  one ;  it  is  useless.  Do  not 
trouble  me  ;  sit  down." 

M.  de  Chalys  fell  into  a  chair  at 
the  side  of  the  bed :  "  Do  you  suffer 
much,  my  friend  ? " 
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"  Yes,  frightfully.  I  made  a  mis- 
take, the  dose  was  too  strong ;  but  I 
was  insane." 

After  a  moment  an  ironical  ex- 
pression passed  over  the  contracted 
lips  of  Gandrax. 

"  And  you,"  resumed  he,  in  a  hol- 
low tone,  "  I  hear  you  are  an  acolyte 
of  the  church." 

"  My  friend,  do  not,  I  beg  of  you." 

There  was  a  long  silence,  during 
which  nothing  was  heard  but  the 
labored  breathing  of  the  dying  man 
and  the  faint  ticking  of  a  watch 
which  hung  over  his  pillow.  The 
eyes  of  Gandrax,  however,  fixed  upon 
those  of  Eaoul,  seemed  to  express  a 
kiud  of  painful  anxiety. 

"  Do  you  wish  anything,  Louis  ? " 
said  Baoul,  leaning  over  Gandrax. 

"  Why  do  you  not  weep  for  me  ? " 

"  My  friend,  I  am  in  a  frightful 
dream.     I  am  terrified." 

"  He  does  not  weep  for  me,"  mur- 
mured Gandrax. 

After  another  pause  he  raised 
his  voice  again.  "What. o'clock  is 
it  ? " 

"  Near  midnight." 

"  What  day  of  the  week?" 

"  Thursday." 

"Give  me  your  hand;  give  it  to 
me  quickly ! " 

Eaoul  rose  hastily,  and  took  his 
hand. 

"  Louis,"  he  said,  "  have  you  noth- 
ing to  confide  to  me,  nothing  which 
makes  you  anxious  ?  Can  you  com- 
mand your  thoughts  at  this  terrible 
moment?  Are  you  sure,  are  you 
quite  sure,  what  you  are,  and  whither 
you  are  going  ? " 


"Where  am  I  going  ?  "  A  fright- 
ful smile  p^sed  over  the  lips  of 
GandiBx;  he  half  raised  himself  in 
his  bed,,  abruptly  drew  away  the 
hand  which  Baoul  wus  holding,  and 
pointing  to  the  ground  with  savage 
energy,  "  There  !  '■  he  said. 

His  hand  remedned  in  the  scone 
position,  his  eyes  rolled  in  their 
sockets,  and  his  head  fell  back  power- 
less on  the  pillow. 

Eaoul  looked  at  him  in  silent  con- 
templation,  hid  his  face  in  his  hands, 
and  his  tears  streamed  through  his 
fingers,  but  Gandrax  could  npt  see 
them. 

M.  de  Chalys  watched  alone  beside 
the  remains  of  his  friend. 

Two  days  afterwards  the  funeral 
ceremonies  took  place  in  the  church 
of  Saint  Sulpice,  with  a  mixture  of 
pomp  and  austerity  suitable  to  the 
merited  reputation  and  the  worthy 
poverty  of,,  the  young  scholar. 

On  entering  the  church,  Baoid 
perceived  in  one  of  the  side  aisles  a 
woman  dressed  in  mourning,  whose 
air  of  youth  and  elegance  struck  him ; 
he  shuddered.  It  was  indeed  Clo- 
tilde;  her  taste  for  strong  emotions 
and  dramatic  situations,  and  probably 
a  feeling  of  secret  remorse,  had  brought 
her  to  the  church.  From  time  to 
time  she  wept  behind  her  veil.  Her 
tears  were  sincere,  but  she  wept  eve^ 
more  for  herself  than  for  the  vic^ 
tim  of  her  cruelty.  She  dreaded  the 
future.  She  thought  .of  the  joyous 
days  of  her  infancy,  of  the  country 
near  Farias,  and  of  the  peace  she 
had  left  behind  her  when  sbe.  quit- 
ted it.    Among  these  memories  of 
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the  post,  there  was  one  which  haunt- 
ed her  imagination  with  a  singular  per- 
sistence ;  it  was  that  of  the  madman 
Feray,  lying  on  the  pavement  of  the 
courtyard  at  Fdrias,  and  raising  him- 
self to  shake  at  her  the  pieces  of 
iron  with  which  she  bad  adorned 
him,  and  seeming  to  address  to  her, 
alter  the  manner  of  the  tragic  proph- 
etesses in  Macbeth^  a  vague  threat  of 
misfortune. 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  day, 
the  Count  de  Chalys,  having  accom- 
plished to  the  end  his  painful  duty, 
returned  to  his  hotel.  He  was  sit- 
ting by  himself,  when  suddenly  the 
door  opened,  and  an  old  servant  said 
to  liim,  "  The  lady  whom  M.  le  comte 
expects  is  here." 

Baoul  rose  impatiently.  ''I  do 
not  expect  any  one ! " 
•  He.  had  not  finished  speaking  be- 
fore Mme.  de  Yal-Chesnay  entered 
the  room,  and  the  servant  hastily 
left 

-Clotilde  stopped  motionless  in 
front  of  BaouL  Her  veil  was  down, 
but  her  pale  face  and  brilliant  eyes 
shone  through  it.  Her  mourning 
dress  relieved  by  ornaments  of  jet 
seemed  to  add  to  her  proud  beauty, 
and  to  show  to  advantage  her  superb 
figure.  Baoul  looked  at  her  with  an 
expression  of  anger  and  uncertainty. 
She  threw  aside  her  veil,  and  raised 
to  his  her  beseeching  eyes. 

"What  do  you  want?"  said  the 
Count,  harshly. 

"  Your  pity,  Baoul." 

''  I  refuse  it  to  you !  ^ 

He  turned  and  walked  away ;  then, 
coming   back  to  where  she  stood, 


"  Do  you  know  that  he  killed  him- 
self?" said  he.  "If  you  do  not 
know,  I  tell  it  to  you !  If  you  do 
know,  I  think  you  very  daring  to 
present  yourself  here  ! " 

"  I  did  know  it,"  murmured  she. 

She  threw  herself  on  a  sofa,  buried 
her  face  in  the  cushions,  and  sobbed 
bitterly. 

Baoul  walked  a  few  minutes  up 
and  down  the  apartment^  and  then, 
stopping  suddenly  in  front  of  her, 
"I  beg  of  you,  madame,"  said  he, 
"  to  make  an  end  of  this  ?  All  this 
is  useless  and  repugnant  to  me." 

She  looked  up. 

"But,"  said  she,  "do  you  know 
all  that  passed  ?  Had  you  nothing  to 
do  with  tliis  misfortune,  this  crime, 
which  I  came  here  to  weep  over 
with  you  ?  Did  you  not  once  seek 
my  love,  or  did  I  dream  it  ?  and 
when  it  had  been  given  to  you,  did 
you  not  torture  and  humble  me  by 
leaving  me  foi:  another,  even  before 
my  eyes.  And  now  you  refuse  me  a 
word  of  pity  or  forgiveness.  My 
crime  has  been  that  I  loved  you 
faithfully  through  that  phantom  of 
love  which  I  had  .seized  in  my  de- 
spair, because  he  spoke  to  me  of  you, 
—  he  loved  you.  At  last  I  awakened 
from  my  dream  in  horror,  and  th^ 
cry  of  truth  escaped  from  my  heart, 
an4,  it  crushed  him.  Do  not  pity 
him ;  I  envy  him,  for  he  no  longer 
suffers." 

Again  she  sobbed  violently,  with 
her  face  concealed  by  her  hands. 

"Madame,"  said  Baoul,  gravely, 
"I  indeed  reproach  myself  bitterly, 
since  my  inconsiderate  conduct  has 
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produced  such  consequences.  I  even 
ask  your  forgiveness,  if  you  choose. 
But  you  must  understand  that  the 
deepest  abyss  now  separates  us,  and 
that  this  explanation  can  neither  be 
renewed  nor  prolonged  between  us, 
under  such  circumstances.  Go,  I  beg 
of  you." 

She  rose,  and  said  gently, "  I  am 
going.  Will  you  not  give  me  your 
hand,  Eaoul  ? " 

Eaoul  made  a  gesture  of  refusal, 
and  turned  away. 

"Ah,"  said  she,  in  the  same  be- 
seeching tone,  "  how  hard  you  are  !  I 
ask  of  you  so  little,  —  I  who  have 
given  you  so  much.  Will  not  my 
love,  the  only  one  of  my  life,  win 
from  you  one  word  of  kindness,  of 
compassion  ?  I  will  respect  your 
wishes;  but  one  thing  I  must  tell 
you  before  I  leave  you,  probably  for- 
ever. Eaoul,"  continued  she,  in  the 
same  tone,  "  I  know  I  am  not  worth 
anything,  —  I  have  not  a  virtue  in 
.  the  world,  not  even  a  belief.  Only 
one  thing  I  can  do,  I  can  love.  If 
you  had  known  me  better,  you  would 
not  have  despised  a  heart  like  mine, 
for  no  one  on  earth  will  ever  love 
you  as  I  have  done.  I  feel  that  all 
is  over,  and  that  it  would  be  mad- 
ness to  suppose  your  heart  could  ever 
soften  towards  me.  But  what  I  wish 
to  tell  you  is,  that  I  shall  remain 
your  slave,  and  that  at  any  day,  any 
hour  you  wish,  at  a  word  or  a  sign,  I 
will  leave  all  to  follow  you  on  my 
knees,  where  you  will,  all  over  the 
world.    Adieu," 

She  seized  Baoul's  hand,  and 
pressed  it  wildly  to  her  lips.    He 


disengaged  himself  ahnost  violenUy, 
and  said  to  her  in  a  low  tone  of  com- 
mand, "  I  beg  you  to  go." 

She  appeared  about  to  faint  "  Tell 
me  you  pity  me,"  murmured  she, 
"  and  I  will  leave  you." 

"Yes,  Clotilde,  1  pity  you  much. 
Go." 

She  fixed  her  dark  eyes,  shining 
through  her  tears,  upon  his  face, 
sighed  deeply,  and  slowly  left  the 
room. 

The  next  day  but  one  M.  de  Chalys 
left  Paris  for  Farias. 


vn. 


THE  SWAN. 


The  Comte  de  Chalys  returned  to 
Farias  in  a  different  frame  of  mind 
from  that  in  which  he  had  left  it. 
He  felt  like  one  awakened  from  a 
dreauL  The  contact  of  real  life  and 
of  the  vices  of  society,  the  terrible 
death  of  Gandrax,  which  appeared 
so  purely  material,  had  brought  back 
his  feelings  of  ironical  scepticism, 
and  his  interview  with  Clotilde  had 
deeply  agitated  him.  Although  he 
had  repulsed  her  with  horror,  still 
her  expressions  of  passionate  devo- 
tion contrasted  too  strongly  with 
what  seemed  now  the  timid  and 
measured  love  of  Sibylle,  who,  for 
his  sake,  could  not  overcome  a  few 
overstrained  scruples. 

When  he  arrived  at  the  parsonage, 
the  Abb^  Eenaud,  to  whom  he  had 
written  to  inform  him  of  his  coming, 
told  him  that  the  family  at  Farias 
would  expect  him  to  dinner.      He 
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accordingly  drove  there,  but  the  af- 
fectionate welcome  he  received  could 
not  conquer  his  depression.  The 
sonrowful  events  which  had  trans- 
pired in  Paris  appeared  to  the  Mar- 
quis and  Marchioness  sufficiently  to 
account  for  the  change  in  him ;  but 
Sibylle  was  more  keen  in  her  per- 
ceptions. Baoul's  first  look,  when 
he  took  her  hand  at  meeting  her, 
had  disquieted  her ;  for,  in  her  sensi- 
tive nature,  feeling  and  presentiment 
appeared  almost  like  divination. 
She  continued  to  watch  him  anx- 
iously throughout  the  dinner,  and 
she  observed  that,  instead  of  re- 
maining, as  he  had  been  used  to  do, 
in  the  drawing-room  during  the  hour 
of  evening  prayer,  he  left  the  room. 
She  did  not  at  all  change  her  manner 
towards  him,  but  they  talked  only  on 
indifferent  subjects  through  the  even- 
ing. It  was  half  past  ten  when  he 
took  his  leave.  As  he  stopped  a  few 
moments  on  the  flight  of  steps  to 
gaze  at  the  beautiful  view  spread  out 
before  him  in  the  light  of  a  crescent 
moon,  now  sinking  behind  the  hills, 
Raoul  sighed  deeply.  A  slight  sound 
caused  him  to  turn  round  Sibylle 
was  beside  him.  "  You  are  sad,"  said 
she,  in  her  sweet,  grave  voice. 

"Could  I  be  otherwise,  after  the 
cruel  blow  I  have  so  lately  re- 
ceived ? " 

"Certainly  not;  but  i3  there  not 
something  more  ?    Tell  me  truly." 

He  cast  down  his  eyes,  hesitated, 
and  raising  his  head,  said,  "  I  would 
like  to  speak  with  you,  Sibylle." 

"  Now  ? " 

«  Yes,  now." 


She  seemed  to  hesitate,  and  then 
said,  *  Wait  for  me." 

She  went  back  into  the  vestibule, 
and  reappeared  with  a  white  mantle 
bordered  with  blue  thrown  around 
her,  the  hood  drawn  over  her  head. 
She  took  the  arm  of  Baoul;  they 
crossed  the  coui't-yard  in  silence,  and 
entered  the  park,  walking  on  the 
broad  avenue.  Raoul  at  last  spoke, 
and  with  a  tinge  of  bitterness  in  his 
tone:  "Mademoiselle,"  said  he,  "I 
have  just  passed  through  one  of  those 
fearful  scenes  in  life  which  reccdl  a 
man  to  reality  and  to  his  duty.  I 
ask  you  now  to  be  candid  with  me, 
to  teU  me  whether  I  never  shaU  suc- 
ceed in  obtaining  the  honor  of  your 
hand  until  I  receive  grace  from  on 
high,  which  I  have  not,  and  which  I 
fear  I  never  shall  have.  In  that  case 
it  will  be  better  that  I  should  resign 
an  attachment  so  utterly  without 
hope,  and  try  to  find  the  sad  courage 
to  separate  myself  from  your  society." 

Sibylle  had  suddenly  stopped.  "  I 
felt  it,"  said  she,  in  a  low  tone. 

Without  appearing  to  hear  her,  he 
continued  in  a  harsh  voice:  "Yes, 
the  illusion  is  over  for  me.  Your  be- 
lief can  never  be  mine.  While  I  live, 
doubt  will  flow  in  my  veins  with  my 
blood     That  is  the  truth." 

"  Pardon  me,"  said  Sibylle,  in  an 
indistinct  tone  of  voice,  "  but  this  is 
so  unexpected,  after  what  you  said  a 
few  days  ago,  almost  at  this  same 
hour  and  on  this  very  spot,  that  I  can 
scarcely  understand  it." 

They  walked  on  for  some  time  in 
silence,  and  when  they  reached  an 
open  space  unshaded  by  trees,  Si- 
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bylle  raised  her  eyes  to  the  sky,  and 
Eaoul  observed  her  deadly  and  al- 
most transparent  paleness. 

"  You  are  ill,"  said  he,  earnestly. 
•  She  smiled.  "  A  little,"  said  she ; 
and,  pointing  to  the  heavens,  "  I 
fall  from  such  a  height."  After  a  few 
minutes  she  said  :  '*  This  is  my  an- 
swer, —  1  never  can  be  the  wife  of  a 
man  who  neither  prays  nor  believes, 
who  has  no  other  god  than  material- 
ism, and  no  hope  but  annihilation. 
It  would  be  sinful  in  me  to  enter  up- 
on such  a  union,  for  I  could  not  con^ 
fer  happiness,  if  I  did  not  receive  it. 
We  must  then  part,  but  let  it  not  be 
in  anger  and  bitterness  ;  let  this  last 
page  in  the  romance  of  my  life  be  a 
pleasant  one,  this  last  evening  with 
you  be-  a  happy  one." 

He  only  answered  by  gently  press- 
ing her  arm.  After  walking  a  few 
minutes  in  silence,  she  said^ "  Promise 
me  that,  after  all,  the  memory  of  me 
will  be  dear  to  you.** 

**  Very  dear,  yes." 

"Yours  will  be  sacred  to  me;  I 
shall  never  see  a  summer  sun,  nor  a 
moonlit  night,  without  thinking  of 
you,  without  blessing  you." 

"Blessing  me!"  said  Raoul,  bit- 
terly 

"Yes,  blessing  youj  you  have 
caused  me,  doubtless,  some  hours  of 
suflTering,  but  I  also  owe  to  you  the 
deepest  joys  and  the  highest  emo- 
tions which  can  give  delight  to  the 
heart  of  a  woman.  What  happiness 
was  mine  on  the  night  before  your 
departure,  when  I  thought  your  heart 
was  opening  to  receive  the  grace  of 
God !    I  have  feared  to  appear  a  bigot 


in  your  eyes,  but  you  will  not  think 
'of  me  in  future,  will  you,  in  that  un- 
favorable light  ? " 

"  Do  not  fear  it." 

During  this  strange  aialogue  they 
continued  to  advance  into  the  depths 
of  the  wood,  and  Saoul  understood 
that  Sibylle  was  leading  him  towards 
all  the  different  spots  associated  with 
their  happiness,  and  at  last  they 
reached  the  Fairy  Rock,  where  the 
noise  of  the  water  trickling  into  the 
basin  below  broke  the  silence  of  the 
night  with  a  sad  clear  sound. 

'  Sibylle  cast  an  earnest  look  around 
her. 

"  It  is  here,"  said  she, "  I  wished 
to  take  leave  of  you.  Raoul,  you 
will  pardon  this  weakness  of  mine, 
will  you  not?  I  am  still  so  much 
of  a  child.  When  I  first  saw  you 
here, — you  remember  it,  —  it  was 
springtime  and  sunlight.  Now  it  is 
autumn  and  night" 

She  uttered  these  words  with  a 
sort  of  bewildered  air,  and  stopping 
suddenly,  she  plunged  her  face  into 
the  mass  of  vines  and  damp  moas 
which  covered  the  rock,  and  sobbed 
bitterly. 

Raoul  stood  motionless,  and  as  if 
annihilated,  gazing  at  this  graceful 
creature  weeping  in  the  shadow,  and 
seeming  the  melancholy  genius  of 
the  solitary  spot ;  then,  coming  close 
to  the  young  girl,  "  Sibylle,"  said  he, 
in  a  low  tone  of  suppressed  feeling , 
"  ah,  what  a  barbarous  game  you  are 
playing  with  me  and  with  youi-self ! 
what  a  crime  you  are  conmiitting  in 
the  name  of  God  and  of  religion! 
Never  two  creatures  on  the  earth 
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haTe  loved  each  other  as  we  do. 
You  weep,  and  my  heart  is  break- 
ing ;  our  happiness  is  in  your  hands, 
and  you  reject  it  Why?  Unhap- 
py chOd,  you  scarcely  know  your- 
self." 

"  Raoul,"  said  she,  suddenly  resum- 
ing Tier  proud,  clear  tone,  "  I  reject 
this  happiness  because  it  would  be  a 
falsehood;  because  I  must  be  loved 
as  I  love  myself,  and  because  nothing 
lasts  excepting  what  has  its  founda- 
tion there ! "  And  she  pointed  towards 
heaven.  "  Ah ! "  resumed  she,  more 
gently, "  I  know  what  you  suffer,  and 
I  could  ask  your  pardon  on  my 
knees  for  the  pain  I  give  you.  I 
too,  suffer  much,  but  less  than  you, 
for  I  hope,  I  expect,  to  be  reunited 
to  you.  Yes,  Raoul,  I  confidently 
expect  it.  I  am  certain  of  it. 
Adieu!" 

They  took  each  other's  hands,  and 
she  walked  away. 

Baoul  gazed  after  her;  in  a  few 
minutes  she  stopped,  and  leaned 
against  a  tree ;  he  heard  her  murmur 
to  herself,  "  I  cannot  see." 

He  ran  towards  her.  "Take  my 
arm.  Fear  nothing,  I  will  ask  no 
more ;  but  you  cannot  return  home 
alone." 

He  felt  she  was  trembling  under 
her  mantle,  wet  with  the  dampness 
of  the  night.  She  said  nothing,  but, 
leaning  on  his  arm,  she  climbed  a 
hill  with  difficulty.  Then  she  walked 
with  her  head  down,  as  if  abandoning 
herself  to  his  guidance. 

In  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  she 
was  roused  from  her  stupor  by  Raoul 
suddenly  stopping.  She  looked  around 


her  ¥rith  an  astonished  expression. 
"  But,"  said  she,  "  I  do  not  recognize 
anything ;  this  mist  hides  everything. 
Are  you  sure  you  are  in  the  right 
path  ? " 

**  I  thought  so  until  this  moment ; 
but  now  I  acknowledge  I  am  a  little 
anxious.  We  cannot  see  two  steps 
before  us." 

In  fact,  as  frequently  happens  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  sea,  a  sudden  mist 
had  risen  and  enveloped  the  whole 
landscapa  It  lent  to  the  trees  and 
bushes  around  them  a  phantom-like 
appearance,  and  seamed  to  enclose 
them,  at  a  little  distance,  like  an 
impenetrable  walL 

The  sensation  of  danger  appeared 
to  recall  Sibylle  to  the  reaUties  of 
lifci  and  to  restore  her  wonted  self- 
oommand.  She  questioned  Eaoul  as 
to  the  route  he  had  taken,  hesitated, 
and  then  went  back  in  the  same 
direction ;  but  she  soon  saw  they 
were  wandering  still  farther  from 
the  path.  She  then  decided  that 
their  best  plan  would  be  to  return  to 
the  Fairy  Bock,  trusting  that  from 
this  point  she  would  be  able  to  guide 
their  steps  with  more  certainty. 

They  failed,  however,  in  their  attempt 
to  find  it,  and  completely  lost  them- 
selves. Soon  Sibylle  began  to  think, 
from  some  indistinct  landmarks,  that 
they  had  gone  beyond  the  woods 
which  adjoined  the  park  and  entered 
the  forest  beyond,  which  extended  as 
far  as  the  high  diffii.  two  leagues 
from  the  castle. 

They  continued  to  walk  with  a 
sort  of  feverish  energy,  trusting  only 
to  chance  to  guide  them.    At  almost 
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every  step  they  ran  against  tranks  of 
trees,  or  became  entangled  in  the 
thickets.  They  climbed  and  descend- 
ed steep  declivities,  and  sometimes 
crossed  deep  and  wet  patches  of 
swamp.  Occasionally  they  stopped 
for  a  brief  consultation.  Sometimes, 
but  rarely,  words  of  discouragement 
and  sorrow  escaped  from  Sibylla 

"  Oh  ! "  she  said,  "  what  will  they 
think  at  home  ?  How  I  am  punished 
for  having  forgotten  them !  How 
anxious  they  will  be  ! " 

Once  she  sat  down  as  if  she  could 
go  no  farther,  shivering  with  cold ; 
but  soon  she  bravely  resumed  her 
walk. 

Raoul  was  in  despair.  He  pre- 
served a  mournful  silence.  He  sup- 
ported Sibylle  with  convulsive  ener- 
gy, and  with  a  sort  of  parental  ten- 
derness. Once,  despite  her  resistance, 
he  raised  her  in  his  arms  and  carried 
her  across  a  torrent,  in  which  he 
himself  sank  to  the  knees. 

For  two  long  hours  did  they  thus 
wander  through  the  woods  in  the 
fog  and  in  the  night,  when,  on  leav- 
ing a  deep  valley,  they  could  distin- 
guish in  front  of  them  a  high,  wooded 
hill,  which  rose  in  the  form  of  an 
amphitheatre  before  their  eyes,  and 
both  at  the  same  moment  recognized 
the  ground  at  the  extremity  of  the 
forest,  adjoining  the  rocks.  Although 
at  a  long  distance  from  the  castle, 
still  they  were  encouraged  by  think- 
ing they  could  now  find  the  high 
road.  Sibylle,  reanimated  by  this 
discovery,  began  to  climb  the  hill 
rapidly,  and  almost  joyfully;  but 
when  she  reached  the  top  she  fainted. 


and  her  head  fell  on  the  shoulder  of 
Baoul.  He  called  to  her  gently, 
"Sibylle!"  * 

She  did  not  answer. 

While  he  supported  her  with  all 
his  remaining  strength,  his  eyes 
wandered  around  him,  as  if  he  were 
distracted.  All  at  once  his  counte- 
nance brightened;  he  could  distin- 
guish on  the  top  of  the  cliff  the  out- 
line of  a  hut  inside  which  a  light 
appeared  to  be  burning,  and  he  sslw 
it  was  the  one  occupied  by  Jacques 
Feray. 

Saoul  called  loudly,  "  Come  to 
me,  Jacques  I  Here  is  Sibylle,  Mile. 
Sibylle.     Come  quickly ! " 

A  sound  of  footsteps  was  beard, 
and  the  figure  of  Jacques  F^ray  ap- 
peared through  the  fog. 

"  Ah,  my  poor  fellow ! "  exclaimed 
Raoul,  in  an  agitated  tone,  "  how  glad 
I  am  I  have  found  you !  It  seemed 
as  if  I  should  go  mad.  What  a 
night !  You  see  she  is  ill !  Make  a 
fire,  quick ! " 

"I  have  one,"  said  Jacques  F6- 
ray,  whom  nothing  ever  surprised. 
"  Come," 

Raoul  lifted  Sibylle  in  his  arms, 
and  followed  the  madman  to  his  hut 
The  remains  of  a  fire  were  burning 
upon  two  large  stones,  which  consti- 
tuted his  fireplace.  Jacques  Feray 
threw  on  it  some  thorn  brooms,  and 
the  bright  fiames  which  burst  out 
shone  upon  the  walls  of  this  desolate 
habitation  with  a  strange  cheerful- 
ness. 

Raoul  deposited  the  unconscious 
form  of  the  young  girl  before  the  fire, 
still  continuing  to  support  her. 
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"Gro,**  said  he  to  Jacques,  "and 
bring  some  heather  and  some  leaves." 

Jacques  went  out  and  came  back 
fleveral  times,  and  soon  the  floor  of 
the  hut  was  strewn  with  bunches  of 
heather  and  of  dried  leaves,  of  which 
Baoul  hastily  made  a  bed,  on  which 
he  placed  Sibylle.  In  a  short  time 
she  sighed,  and  opened  her  eyes. 
Seeing  Saoul  bending  over  her,  she 
smiled ;  then,  as  if  astonished, 
"  Where  are  we  ? '  said  she. 

'*  With  your  friend,  Jacques  F^ray ," 
answered  he,  with  a  reassuring  look 
and  tone.  "  Fear  nothing.  As  soon 
as  the  fog  has  dispersed  a  little  I 
will  send  word  to  the  castle.  Keep 
quiet,  and  try  to  sleep ;  I  shall  watch 
over  you." 

"  Yes.  I  am  very  tired  ! "  And 
meeting  the  anxious  and  loving  eyes 
of  Jacques  F^ray,  "  How  are  you,  my 
Jacques?"  said  she,  feebly.  Then, 
turning  towards  the  fire,  "I  am  so 
cold,  this  does  me  good." 

Her  eyes  closed,  her  head  fell  back 
heavily  on  her  pillow  of  leaves,  and 
she  fell  asleep.  Baoul  ordered 
Jacques  F^ray,  by  a  commanding 
look,  to  keep  silence.  Jacques  un- 
derstood him  to  mean  that  he  was  to 
go  outside ;  he  went  and  laid  himself 
on  the  turf  a  few  steps  from  the  hut. 
In  a  few  minutes  he  b^an  to  sing, 
in  his  sweet,  melodious  voice,  one  of 
those  chants  he  used  to  sing  in  his 
watches  on  board  ship,  when  he  was 
a  sailor,  and  which  he  afterwards  used 
to  repeat  beside  the  cradle  of  his  lit- 
tle girl.  Baoul,  seated  on  the  hearth- 
stone, and  leaning  ovet  the  sleeping 
Sibylle,  listened  with  emotion  to  this 
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monotonous  song,  the  sound  of 
which,  at  such  an  hour  and  in  such 
a  spot,  was  touchingly  sad.  From 
time  to  time  he  cast  an  anxious 
glance  towards  the  cliff  through  the 
half-opened  door,  and  he  was  relieved 
when  he  observed  the  fog  was  be- 
coming less  dense.  By  the  light  of 
the  fire  he  wrote  on  a  sheet  of  paper, 
taken  from  his  pocket-book,  a  few 
lines  to  M.  de  Farias,  informing  him 
of  the  events  of  the  night,  and  speak- 
ing cautiously  of  the  condition  of 
Sibylle.  Then  he  went  out  and  gave 
the  note  to  Jacques  F^ray,  charging 
him  to  carry  it  to  the  castle  as 
quickly  as  he  possibly  could.  Jacques 
immediately  set  out,  with  the  rapid 
and  uncertain  pace  habitual  to  him. 

Baoul  re-entered  the  hut ;  he  shiv- 
ered in  his  damp  clothes.  He  seated 
himself  on  the  stool  which  comprised 
the  whole  of  the  furniture  of  Jacques 
F^ray.  Sibylle  continued  in  a  deep 
sleep.  Her  lovely  face,  occasionally 
lighted  by  the  darting  flames  of  the 
fire,  and  surrounded  by  the  white 
folds  of  her  mantle,  wore  a  peaceful 
expression ;  but  it  bore  fearful  traces 
of  the  emotions  and  hardships  of  the 
dreadful  night  she  had  passed.  The 
eyes  of  the  young  girl  were  marked 
beneath  by  bluish  circles,  her  marble 
paleness  was  now  and  then  changed 
to  a  deep  flush,  and  her  labored 
breathing  seemed  to  raise  her  chest, 
over  which  her  hands  were  crossed 

Baoul  remained  for  hours  immov- 
able, without  taking  his  eyes  off  this 
lovely  face  and  form,  whose  pure  and 
crushed  beauty  brought  to  his  mind 
the  image '  of  the  youthful  Christian 
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martyrs.  The  most  painful  fears  filled 
his  thooglits. 

Whs^  passed  within  him  during 
this  sorrowful  contemplation  he  him- 
self could  scarcely  describe.  A  sud- 
den light  sometimes  visits  the  soul  of 
man,  which  language  cannot  convey. 
Suddenly  he  started,  his  eyes  filled 
with  tears,  he  fell  on  his  knees,  his 
head  raised  towards  heaven,  and  it 
was  evident  he  was  praying.  After 
a  few  moments  of  abstraction,  a  slight 
sound  caused  him  to  turn.  SibyUe 
had  raised  herself  on  her  bed  of 
leaves,  and  was  looking  towards  him 
with  sparkling  eyes.  "  Eaoul,"  stam- 
mered she,  joining  her  hands  as  if 
uncertain,  "  you  are  praying  ? " 

"  Yes,  Sibylle,  I  am  praying !  I 
believe!  I  believe  that  either  there 
is  nothing  true  in  this  world,  or  else 
that  you  are  an  immortal  angel ! " 

A  flood  of  tears  accompanied  this 
cry  from  his  heart.  SibyUe  had  fall- 
en back  upon  her  couch,  as  if  over- 
whelmed by  a  superhuman  joy;  a 
smile  of  ecstasy  played  around  her 
mouth,  and  her  beaming  eyes  were 
fixed  upon  those  of  Baoul,  whose 
tears  continued  to  flow  silently.  The 
young  girl,  too  deeply  moved  to  be 
able  to  speak,  looked  at  him  with 
inexpressible  tenderness ;  she  carried 
to  her  lips  her  hand,  bathed  with 
these  sacred  tears,  and  kissed  it. 

The  gray  dawn  of  morning  now 
began  to  enter  the  hut,  and  soon  a 
sound  of  hasty  footsteps  was  heard 
upon  the  cliff;  and  almost  immedi- 
ately afterwards  the  Marquis  and 
Marchioness  of  Farias  appeared  on 
the  threshold ;  Miss  O'Neil  was  with 


them.  While  the  Marchioness  and 
the  governess  tenderly  caressed  Si- 
bylle, anxiously  questicming  her,  M. 
de  Farias  hsid  exchanged  a  few  hasty 
words  with  Baoul. 

*'  My  poor  child ! "  he  then  said, 
"  My  poor,  dear  child !  *'  — embcacing 
her  in  an  agitated  manner. 

"Can  you  walk  to  the  carrriage, 
do  you  think,  or  shall  we  carry  you  ? 
Monsieur  le  comte,  will  you  help 
me?" 

Sibylle  rose  with  an  effort,  but 
said,  "  0  yes,  I  feel  as  if  I  could 
walk  to  the  end  of  the  world." 

Casting  a  glance  at  Kaoul,  and 
leaning  on  the  arm  of  her  grand- 
father, she  left  the  hut. 

The  sun  was  breaking  through  the 
clouds,  and  shedding  a  glory  over  the 
whole  landscape.  Sibylle  stopped  as  if 
dazzled,  then,  looking  back  at  Baoul, 
who  was  following  her,  she  pointed  to 
the  radiant  heavens.  In  a  few  min- 
utes she  turned  again,  and  said,  **  You 
are  coming  with  us  in  the  carriage, 
are  you  not  ? " 

Her  voice  was  so  strong  and  tran- 
quil, her  face  so  smiling,  and  her  step 
so  light,  that  Baoul  felt  a  sudden 
sense  of  relief  from  the  excessive 
alarm  which  had  tortured  him  for  so 
many  hours. 

"No,"  said  he,  "I  should  incon- 
venience you,  and  beside,  the  walk 
will  do  me  good,  for  I  am  chilled. 
But  I  will  come  soon ;  and  do  not 
doubt  me  any  longer." 

She  put  out  her  hand,  and  he  dis- 
appeared. 

Baoul  walked  rapidly  towards  the 
parsonage,  but  when,  in  about  half 
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8&  hour,  he  leached  it,  he  "was  sor- 
piifled  to  see  the  carriage  standing 
befoie  the  garden  gate.  A  servant 
told  him  that  MUe.  de  Farias  had 
suddenly  become  so  ill  that  they 
cooid  not  take  her  any  farther.  The 
Marquis  came  to  meet  him,  much 
disturbed,  and  informed  him  that  a 
sudden  attack  of  fever  had  seized 
SibyUe,  and  that  she  was  delirious. 
They  consulted  together  a  few  mo- 
ments, and  then  M.  de  Chalys  drove 
M  in  the  carriage  to  the  town  of 

,  which  was  seven  leagues  from 

Farias,  to  bring  a  physician  of  some 
reputation  in  the  country.  The  Mar- 
quis had  also  desired  him  to  send  to 
Paris  for  another  physician,  and  this 
town  having  no  telegraphic  station, 
Baoul  was  obliged  to  drive  some 
miles  farther  to  send  his  despatch. 
These  different  excursions,  together 
with  the  difficulty  of  procuring  fresh 
horses,  took  him  the  whole  day,  and 
it  was  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  be- 
fore he  returned  to  the  parsonage,  ex- 
hausted in  body  and  mind,  and  filled 
with  anxiety  and  impatience. 

As  he  entered  the  garden,  he  met 
the  doctor  for  whom  he  had  gone  in 
the  morning  walking  slowly  and 
with  an  anxious  face. 

«  Well,  sir  T "  said  he. 

''Well,  it  is  a  sudden  and  danger- 
ous fever,  brought  on  by  excessive 
emotion,  and  increased  by  the  expos- 
are  to  the  miasma  and  fog  of  the 
past  night" 

"Is  there  danger?" 

*'  Great  danger." 

*  Ah,  sir,  save  her  1  *' 

''Be  assured,  sir,  I  shall  do  all  in 


my  powar.  If  she  recovers  from  this 
paroxysm,  there  may  be  some  hope, 
but  it  has  been  very  severe.  She  is 
beginning  to  be  more  calm.  She 
does  not  scream.    We  shall  see." 

Mme.  de  Farias  and  Miss  O'Neil 
appeared  on  the  threshold  of  tiie 
house.  He  ran  towards  t^em.  They 
both  took  his  hands  without  speaking. 

"Ah,  madame,  have  you  nothing 
to  say  to  me  ?  ** 

"  She  is  a  little  better,"  murmured 
the  Marchioness. 

"  Ah,  what  a  wretch  I  have  been !" 

"  No,  no,  do  not  say  so !  She  told 
us  all,  this  morning,  and  we  do  not 
reproach  you  for  anything  that  has 
happened.  It  Ib  a  common  misfor- 
tune which  has  overtaken  us  all;  be- 
sides, for  a  few  minutes  past  we  have 
some  hope." 

The  voice  of  M.  de  Farias  was 
heard  from  the  staircase.  "Come, 
Lotiise,"  said  he. 

M.  de  Chalys,  left  alone,  leaned  his 
burning  forehead  on  his  hand,  and 
stopped  to  listen;  but  no  sound 
reached  his  ear.  The  shades  of  even- 
ing were  beginning  to  fall  over  the 
little  garden. 

In  the  hope  of  calming  in  a  meas- 
ure the  intolerable  agitation  of  his 
mind,  he  went  out  and  walked  in  the 
path  which  led  to  the  gate.  Then  he 
abruptly  crossed  the  heath  to  the 
graveyard,  and  entered  the  church. 
When  he  gazed  on  the  unfinished 
pictures  upon  which  he  had  spent 
so  many  happy  hours,  and  which 
brought  back  so  many  tender  recol- 
lections, a  pang  of  anguish  shot 
through  his  hesort      He  joined  Ins 
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hands  in  convulsive  grief,  and  throw- 
ing himself  on  his  knees,  with  his 
head  on  the  steps  of  the  altar,  he 
sobbed  despairingly. 

He  remained  there,  weeping  and 
praying,  until  he  felt  a  hand  touch 
his  shoulder.  He  rose,  and  saw  the 
Abb^  E^naud  standing  beside  him, 
mute  and  pale.  Eaoul  took  his  hand, 
and,  looking  him  in  the  face,  ''Ah, 
my  father!"  cried  he,  "what  have 
you  come  to  tell  me  ?  Spare  me,  my 
father !  She  is  not  dead,  is  she  ?  0, 
what  shall  I  do  without  her  ?  She 
is  not  dead,  —  do  not  tell  me  she  is 
dead.  I  beg  of  you  I  I  entreat  you!" 
And  he  fell  at  the  feet  of  the  priest 
in  an  agony  bordering  on  delirium. 

The  old  man  raised  him.  "My 
friend,  be  calm.  Put  your  trust  in 
God.     Come,  she  is  asking  for  you," 

"  She  is  asking  for  me  ? " 

This  look  of  anguish  interrogated 
the  cur^,  whose  lips  moved  faintly ; 
then  he  followed  him  without  speak- 
ing. They  crossed  the  heath  in  si- 
lence ;  as  they  ascended  the  narrow 
staircase  of  the  parsonage,  they  met 
the  physician,  who  pressed  Raoul's 
hand.    "  Be  a  man,  sir,"  said  he. 

They  entered  the  little  room  which 
Raoul  had  occupied.  It  was  there 
Sibylle  had  been  carried.  The  Mar- 
quis de  Farias,  the  Marchioness,  and 
Miss  O'Neil  were  standing  together 
around  the  bed ;  their  features,  fur- 
rowed with  the  traces  of  tears,  were 
now  grave  and  calm.  The  first 
glance  of  Baoul  met  the  large  blue 
eyes  of  Sibylle,  directed  towards  the 
door  with  an  expression  of  anxiety, 
which  seemed  to  be  soothed  when 


she  recognized  him.  He  approached 
the  bed;  Sibylle's  countenance, 
shaded  by  the  flowing  masses  of  her 
fair  hair,  breathed  a  serenity,  and 
even  a  sort  of  joy,  which  at  first  sight 
deceived  BaouL  She  smiled  on  him, 
and  feebly  shook  her  head ;  then  she 
looked  towards  the  cur^,  who  drew 
near. 

"  Sir,"  said  the  old  man  in  a  slow 
and  painful  but  distinct  tone  of 
voice,  "Mile,  de  Farias  desired  at 
this  solemn  moment  to  be  united  to 
you  by  the  nuptial  benediction.  She 
did  not  know,  and  it  became  my  duty 
to  inform  her,  that  it  was  not  proper 
for  me  to  perform  this  ceremony; 
but  I  will  do  all  that  my  conscience 
will  permit  me  to  do,  to  afford  to  the 
heart  which  has  loved  you  so  deeply 
a  last  consolation." 

He  paused,  and  then  continued : 
"  Mile,  de  Farias,  sir,  has  told  me  that 
you  now  partake  her  pure  faith  and 
her  eternal  hopes." 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  Raoul,  "  forever ! " 

A  ray  of  joy  shone  like  a  flame 
fix)m  the  eyes  of  Sibylla  The  old 
man  stopped  a  moment.  "  Take  her 
hand,"  said  he. 

Raoul  gently  clasped  with  his 
hand  that  of  Sibylle. 

The  old  priest  then  raised  his  eyes 
towards  heaven,  and  in  a  voice  broken 
by  emotion,  "My  God!"  said  he, 
"God  of  goodness,  thou  knowest 
how  they  have  loved,  and  how  they 
have  suffered !  May  their  souls,  now 
about  to  be  separated,  be  one  day  re- 
united in  eternity.  And  deign  to 
bless  the  promise  I  make  them  in 
thy  name.    Amen."    A  sound  of  sob- 
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bing  filled  the  room  as  the  old  priest 
finished  his  prayer,  and  he  himself 
could  not  restrain  his  tears.  Sibylle 
alone  wept  not ;  her  brow  and  eyes 
appeared  bathed  in  smiling  light 
After  a  moment  she  summoned  the 
cui^  by  a  look ;  he  bent  over  her  pil- 
low, and  she  spoke  to  him  timidly,  in 
a  low  tone. 

*Sir/'  said  he,  turning  to  Saoul, 
■  embrace  her." 

Raonl  stooped  over  the  couch,  and 
touched  with  trembling  lips  the  brow 
and  hair  of  the  young  girl. 

A  faint  blush  overspread  her  fea- 
tures ;  she  fixed  on  Raoul  a  look  of 
infinite  love  and  tenderness.  Then, 
suddenly,  the  delicate  color  died 
away,  and  a  mortal  pallor  succeeded 
it;  the  long  eyelashes  fell  over  her 
eyes ;  her  lips  half  opened,  and  her 
unaltered  beauty  was  fixed  in  a 
radiant  immobility.  Death  took  her 
gently. 


There  are  now  three  white  tomb- 
stones in  the  little  graveyard  by  the 
cliff.  On  the  whitest  one,  which  is 
often  strewn  with  wild-flowere,  may 
be  read  this  simple  inscription : 
'^  Sibylle  Anne  de  Farias.  Nineteen 
years  of  age."  And  below.  In 
cstemum  ! 

Since  the  occurrence  of.  the  last 
events  of  this  history,  the  Comte 
Raoul  de  Chalys  lives  at  the  castle 
of  Farias.  In  compliance  with  the 
wishes  of  Sibylle,  and  of  the  Marquis 
and  Marchioness,  who  look  upon  him 
as  a  son,  he  will  never  leave  them. 
He  seems  also  to  have  inherited  the 
virtues  of  Mile,  de  Farias.  The  coun- 
try people,  grateful  for  his  beneficence, 
manifest  towards  this  young  man, 
so  grave,  so  sad,  so  pious,  a  reverence 
bordering  on  superstition.  They 
scarcely  know  his  name.  They  call 
him  "  the  betrothed  of  Mademoiselle." 
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CHAPTER  L 

THE  WBITE  HOUSE  AMONG  THE  YINEp 

YARDS. 

The  Bontli  of  France  ! 

To  you,  reader,  perhaps  the  words 
conjure  np  a  glowing  picture  of  soft 
dreamy  life,  under  deep-blue  skies,  in  a 
balm  J  climate,  amidst  the  sounds  of  that 
melodious  language  which  can  scarcely 
be  termed  strange  to  an  English  ear. 
Your  fancy  or  your  memory  paints  a  pic- 
ture of  sunny  mornings  idled  away  either 
in  the  public  walks  or  the  narrow  shady 
streets,  where  every  object  that  meets 
your  eyes  from  the  quaintly-dressed 
peasant- woman  riding  into  town  astride 
her  mule  to  the  distant  mountains  rais- 
ing their  peaks  sharply  in  the  clear  air, 
tells  you  each  instant  that  you  are  in  a 
foreign  land. 

Ah,  was  not  the  morning  breeze  com- 
ing from  those  dark-gray  mountains  cool 
and  pleasant,  in  spite  of  the  hot  blaz- 
ing sunshine?  Were  not  the  air  and 
sky  wonderfully  clear?  And  then  the 
evenings!  Your  memory  probably  re- 
calls them  as  only  too  pleasantly  and 
quickly  passed  in  those  shady  prom- 
enades, amid  a  crowd  as  idle,  life-loving, 
and  light-hearted  as  only  the  French 
can  be. 

Coquettish  grisettes,  with  their  dainty 
caps  and  dark  bright  eyes ;  military  men 
of  all  grades  and  of  all  uniforms ;  old 
ladies,  young  ladies;  old  gentlemen, 
young  gentlemen.  What  a  medley  it 
was !  How  softly  the  gay  buzz  of  voices 
rose  in  the  calm  air !  The  very  laughter 
seemed  to  lose  itself  in  the  rustle  of 


those  avenues  of  overhanging  limes. 
How  beautifully  the  dusk  fell,  toning 
down,  as  it  were,  the  gorgeous  colors 
the  sunset  had  left  floating  over  the  dis- 
tant mountains !  —  toning  down  that 
faint  greenish  hue  visible  in  the  early 
evening,  which  looks  as  if  the  yellow  of 
the  sunshine  had  somehow  blended  with 
the  blue  of  the  sky,  and  falling  on  the 
crowded  walks  so  lightly,  that  to  watch 
the  movements  of  the  promenaders 
seemed  like  watching  the  changes  of  a 
kaleidoscope. 

Those  warm  nights — ^nights  when  the 
stars  seemed  countless  in  the  blue  skies, 
and  the  meteors  rushed  across  them  too 
quickly  to  count !  Heaven,  in  its  starry 
beauty,  seemed  almost  to  outrival  that 
glorious  panorama  of  mountain,  valley, 
and  river  that  lay  still  visible  in  the 
moonlight. 

Or,  if  you  preferred  a  more  active 
scene,  you  had  only  to  take  your  place 
at  one  of  those  little  tables  at  the  cq/0, 
and  with  all  that  magnificent  natural 
panorama  for  a  background,  you  could 
watch  living  actors — ^groups  of  smokers, 
groups  of  card-players,  groups  of  talk- 
here  and   there   brisrht  bonnets ; 


ers 


everywhere  bright  eyes.  Life  and  move- 
ment meet  you  on  all  sides.  That, 
reader,  is  your  picture. 

My  memory  recalls  one  of  the  most 
painful  periods  of  my  life ;  so  painful 
that,  in  spite  of  the  soft  climate  and  ex- 
quisitely beautiful  scenery  of  the 
country,  my  prayer  is,  that  I  may  never 
see  it  more.  At  the  bare  mention  of 
the  name  of  Beam  I  shiver.  The  Pyr- 
enees, to  me,  is  a  sound  which,  instead  of 
conjuring  up  majestic  mountains,  Nature 
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awful  in  her  beauty,  recalls  frightful 
precipices — Death  in  his  most  horrible 
form. 

To  the  south  of  Pau,  not  very  far 
from  the  village  of  Gan,  stands  a  large 
square  white  house,  surrounded  by  vine- 
yards, which,  sloping  down  gradually  to 
the  maize-fields  separating  them  from 
the  high-road,  formed  a  property  of  no 
small  value  before  the  grape  had  fallen 
under  the  power  of  that  terrible  blight 
which  has  been  so  fatal  to  the  fortunes 
of  wine-growers. 

The  wine  from  that  particular  village 
is  greatly  esteemed,  and  commands  a 
price  which,  if  not  so  high  as  that  of 
Botignon  and  Jurancon,  is  quite  high 
enough  to  make  the  possession  of  vine- 
yards at  Gan  very  desirable.  Therefore, 
in  spite  of  the  disappointment  of  ten 
failing  recoUes,  Monsieur  Gartin,  the  pos- 
sessor of  the  white  house  and  its  sur- 
roundings, refused  to  part  with  it,  and, 
much  to  Madame 's  disgust,  contentedly 
laid  out  on  the  property  year  after  year 
A  great  deal  more  dian  it  ever  returned 
to  him,  hoping  always,  poor  man,  for 
better  luck  in  the  next  season. 

But  summer  after  summer  went  by, 
and  the  fair  promises  of  spring  were  al- 
ways scattered  before  the  vintage-time 
came  ;  and  poor  Monsieur  Gartin  wan- 
dered over  the  sunny  slopes  of  his  be- 
loved vineyard,  only  to  see  the  grapes 
stunted  and  withered  just  when  they 
should  have  been  swelling  and  ripening 
under  the  hot  sun.  It  was  very  disap- 
pointing, and  no  wonder  Madame  grew 
restive  under  it.  At  any  rate,  if  Slon- 
sieur  would  play  the  bete^  and  not  sell 
the  property,  Madame  insisted  that  no 
more  good  money  should  be  spent  on  it. 
And  when  Madame  insisted.  Monsieur 
was  forced  to  give  in  ;  no  more  money 
was  spent  on  it. 

Nature  had  her  own  way  with  the 
poor  grapes  and  the  luscious  figs  and 
peaches;  and  the  rats  had  their  own 
way  with  the  house.  Nature  made  a 
better  mistress  than  the  rats;  and  so, 
in  despair,  Madame  turned  to  a  new  re- 
source ;  the  place  should  be  let.  And 
let  it  was,  to  a  Madame  H^loise  Palin- 
gat,  the  head  of  a  pefmon  for  young 
ladies.  That  was  how  I  came  to  live  in 
that  white  house  among  the  vineyards. 

Madame  confided  to  her  friends  that 


she  was  the  widow  of  a  brave  capitainey 
who  had  fallen  in  the  battle  of  Water- 
loo ;  that  she  could,  if  she  chose,  ea- 
tablish  her  right  to  a  pension,  but  that, 
for  reasons  of  her  own,  she  preferred 
depending  on  her  own  exertions  for  a 
livelihood,  and  therefore  condescended 
to  keep  a  pennon  for  young  ladies.  I 
don't  afiirra  that  Madame  Palingat*8 
friends  beUeved  her ;  bat  they  wisely 
affected  to  do  so,  and  listened  with  sym- 
pathetic attention  to  her  allusions  to 
that  gallant  officer  who  lost  his  life  in 
the  great  battle. 

Madame  was  one  of  those  wiry,  fierce 
little  women  whom  it  is  better  to  soothe 
than  aggravate  ;  and  when  she  did  con- 
descend to  mention  anything  concerning 
her  personal  history,  she  always  did  it 
in  such  a  defiart  manner,  and  with  such 
a  gleam  in  her  hard-looking  dark  eyes, 
that,  even  supposing  she  had  chosen  to 
declare  herself  the  widow  of  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  himself,  I  am  sure  few  of 
her  friends  would  have  cared  to  contra- 
dict her. 

On  other  subjects  Madame  was  not 
disagreeable.  She  could  be  very  pleas- 
antly talkative  on  worldly  matters,  for 
she  had'  seen  a  good  deal  of  life,  and 
apparently  mixed  with  all  classes  of  so- 
ciety ;  and  her  reminiscences  were  very 
entertaining,  told  in  her  short,  humor- 
ous fashion. 

She  could  be  kind,  too,  in  her  way ; 
but  it  was  a  forced  sort  of  kindliness, 
more  politic,  I  fancy,  than  springing 
from  natural  disposition.  She  happened 
to  regard  me  with  particular  favor — I 
cannot  say  affection,  for  I  don't  believe 
she  was  capable  of  such  a  sentiment ; 
and  I  soon  discovered  that  I  was  a  fa- 
vorite pupil  by  the  impunity  with  which 
I  found  I  could  break  any  of  the  s^ool- 
laws,  and  by  the  deference  with  which 
the  under-teachers  treated  me. 

Whether  it  was  my  connections,  my 
position,  or  myself,  that  won  Madame 
Palingat's  sympathy,  I  was  puzzled  to 
decide  ;  for  though  my  father  was  no- 
bly connected  and  very  wealthy,  I  had 
never  seen  him,  and  the  little  I  knew 
of  my  family  history  was  not  sufficiently 
favorable  for  me  to  think  it  would  be 
highly  regarded  by  Madame. 

My  position,  again — ^that  of  a  girl 
who  from  her  cradle  had  been  tossed 
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about  from  sehool  to  school,  left  always 
to  the  paid  care  of  strangers  from  one 
year's  end  to  another,  without  a  relation 
ever  appearing  personally — was  not 
more  attnctive  ;  and  as  to  myself,  Mad- 
ame Palingat  was  not  a  woman  to  be 
sentimentally  influenced  by  either  grace 
of  mind  or  person.  At  the  time  I  did 
not  trouble  myself  much  to  account  for 
this  favor.  Young  as  I  was,  that  toss- 
ing about  the  world  had  hardened  me, 
and  I  was  quite  ready  to  enjoy  any  ben- 
efits I  found  in  my  way,  thanklessly, 
without  inquiring  into  their  cause. 

My  mother,  a  Frenchwoman,  had 
died  when  I  was  four  years  old ;  and 
from  that  age  I  had  been  a  schoolgirl, 
my  schoolmistress  for  the  time  being 
the  only  friend  I  had.  I  never  knew 
the  delights  of  going  home  for  holidays 
— the  pleasure  of  home  letters,  home 
presents,  home  friends.  The  circle  sur- 
rounding me  was  my  home  circle; 
strangers  were  my  relations  and  friends, 
strangers  my  constant  companions. 

My  English  father  must  have  given 
me  a  touch  of  his  English  nature ;  for 
I  was  not  gay  and  light-hearted  like  my 
schoolmates,  and  I  pined  over  my  lone- 
liness and  brooded  over  it,  till,  as  I 
grew  up,  I  became  grave  and  taciturn 
almost  to  a  fault.  Some  called  me 
heartless,  others  proud ;  I  only  knew  I 
was  indifferent  to  everything  and  every- 
one. 

I  was  about  sixteen  when  an  order 
for  my  removal  to  Madame  Palingat's 
school,  then  just  established  at  Gan, 
reached  me.  These  removals  from  one 
school  to  another,  were  the  only  import- 
ant breaks  in  my  monotonous  exist- 
ence ;  and  I  accordingly  looked  forward 
to  them  with  a  degree  of  interest  and 
excitement  that  persons  placed  in  my 
position  can  only  know.  In  the  pres- 
ent instance  the  long  distance  I  should 
have  to  travel — ^for  I  was  then  living 
near  Paris — ^with  the  change  of  climate 
and  scenery,  enhanced  this  interest ; 
and  the  letter  which  Madame  Palingat 
thought  proper  to  send  me  also  awoke 
my  curiosity.  This  letter  was  short 
and  gracious;  but  her  allusion  to  the 
pleasure  it  would  give  her  to  finish  my 
education,  and  finally  present  me  to  my 
father  thoroughly  fitted  to  occupy  my 
iu^HfrtaiU  station,  roused  niie  to  consider 


attentively  what  that  station  could  be. 
As  I  said  before,  I  was  utterly  ignorant 
of  all  concerning  my  own  family  and 
relations.  The  words  awoke  a  pleasant 
hope  that  a  termination  to  this  lonely, 
loveless  life  was  at  hand,  and  that  per^ 
haps  Madame  Palingat  knew  the  posi* 
tion  which  I  should  actually  occupy. 

I  dreamt  a  good  deal  of  this  as  I 
travelled  down  to  the  south;  so  ab- 
sorbed was  I  in  my  expectations,  that  I 
felt  very  little  the  cold  farewells  I  had 
received,  and  still  less  did  I  notice  the 
changes  of  scenery  through  which  I 
passed.  I  travelled  on  dreaming  and 
silent ;  even  the  first  view  of  the  grand 
mountain  chain,  which,  as  the  diligence 
toiled  its  way  up  the  winding  road,  met 
our  sight,  failed  to  draw  any  enthusias- 
tic remai*k ;  and  as,  in  the  various  as- 
cents, descents,  and  windings  of  the 
road,  we  now  lost  and  now  again  caught 
sight  of  the  beautiful  scene,  I  sat  back 
in  the  carriage  quite  indifferent  to  it. 

Whatever  I  may  have  hoped  from 
Madame  Palingat's  apparent  knowledge 
of  my  family  affairs,  I  was  disappointed 
She   received  me  graciously,   but 
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neither  by  word  nor  sign  did  she  show 
that  she  regarded  me  in  any  other  light 
than  as  a  pupil  for  whom  the  best  mas- 
ters and  every  expensive  luxury  of  the 
school  were  to  be  freely  provided.  In 
vain  did  I  endeavor  to  see  Madame  pri- 
vately, and  make  some  inquiries  as  to 
when  she  had  seen  my  father,  and  why 
I  was  removed  so  suddenly  from  the 
neighborhood  of  Paris,  where  it  was 
natural  to  suppose  my  education  could 
be  more  highly  finished  than  in  an  ob- 
scure village  like  Gan. 

Milord,  Madame  said,  smiling  with 
her  red  lips,  as  I  walked  beside  her  and 
another  pupil  the  morning  after  my  ar- 
rival, and  before  I  could  make  up  my 
mind  to  question  her  in  the  presence  of 
a  stranger,  Milord  was  an  old  acquaint- 
ance of  hers,  I  was  very  like  Milord — 
it  pleased  her  to  see  it.  I  should  be  a 
pleasant  reminder  of  him. 

Madame  spoke  as  if  she  wished  to  pay 
a  compliment  to  both  parties,  but  quite 
carelessly.  I  listened  eagerly,  and  then 
ventured  a  question  or  two;  but  the 
short  ^  Ouiy  mademoiselle,"  or  **  Mcds 
rum"  fell  discouragingly  on  my  ear.  I 
was  too  proud  to  show  how  little  I  knew 
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of  my  own  history,  cf  to  appear  to  seek 
information ;  and  those  cold  answers 
proved  an  effectual  check  to  my  curi- 
osity. 

I  soon  settled  down  to  the  routine  of 
my  new  school  life.  As  regarded  monot- 
ony, it  was  no  improvement  upon  that 
I  had  just  left ;  but  the  climate  and 
scenery  of  the  south  were  changes 
decidedly  for  the  better. 

I  preferred  also  the  manner  in  which 
the  school  was  conducted ;  there  was  less 
noise,  less  surveillance,  though  greater 
seclusion.  We  were  at  liberty  to  wander 
about  the  grounds  and  vineyards  as  we 
chose,  provided  we  kept  within  bounds ; 
and  during  the  hours  of  recreation,  which 
were  tolerably  long,  we  enjoyed  con- 
siderable freedom. 

The  three  under-govemesses  generally 
kept  to  themselves,  or  if  they  joined  the 
girls,  it  was  only  with  the  object  of  shar- 
ing their  amusements.  As  for  Madame, 
beyond  her  attendance  in  clcuse,  and  a 
visit  night  and  morning  to  the  school- 
room she  never  came  among  us. 

The  all-absorbing  curiosity  with  which 
I  had  come  to  Gan  soon  consumed  itself, 
and  expired  for  want  of  fuel.  If  Ma- 
dame knew  aught  of  my  affairs,  she  evi- 
dently had  no  intention  of  communica- 
ting her  knowledge  to  me ;  and  in  twenty- 
four  hours  I  learnt  that  Madame's  tJitenr 
turns  were  always  preserved  and  ob- 
served to  the  letter.  I  resigned  myself 
to  remain  ignorant  still. 


CHAPTER  11. 

MONSIEUR   LE    CURE. 

Madame  was  a  strict  Catholic,  and  she 
required  all  her  eleves  to  observe  their 
religious  duties  with  equal  strictness. 
Summer  and  winter,  every  morning 
under  the  hot  sun  as  over  the  snow,  she 
marched  at  the  head  of  girls  and  teachers 
down  the  hilly  ground  to  the  village 
church  to  hear  the  early  mass.  She  con- 
fessed once  a  fortnight,  communicated  as 
often,  and  fasted  and  feasted  whenever 
the  calendar  so  decreed.  Not  content  with 
thus  performing  her  duty,  and  causing  us 
to  do  likewise,  she  besought  Monsieur  le 


Cur^  to  visit  us  weekly,  and  give  us  the 
benefit  of  his  pious  instructions. 

The  Cur^  of  Gran  was  a  young  man, 
with  quick  dark  eyes,  and  a  bright  com- 
plexion; not  exactly  a  jovial-looking  man, 
but  one  whom,  as  Mademoiselle  Fleury, 
the  first  governess,  said,  one  could  not 
help  regietting  should  have  dedicated 
himself  to  the  holy  but  triste  profession 
of  priesthood. 

Si  ban,  A  datix  cTun  earacth'e  tautra^ 
fait  charmanty  was  it  surprising  that  M. 
le  Curb's  weekly  visits  were  welcome  to 
the  houseful  of  young  women  and  girls 
surrounded  by  only  the  solitary  vine- 
yards and  maize-fields  ?  And  if  the 
young  ladies  did  quarrel  among  them- 
selves as  to  who  should  sit  near  him  dur- 
ing the  lesson,  what  was  the  harm  ?  If 
they  waited  on  him,  and  courted  his 
favor  with  a  devotion  they  never  exhib- 
ited to  their  patron  saints — ^if  they  dis- 
puted for  his  glances  and  counted  them 
eagerly — if  even  when  Madame  was 
with  him  they  dared  to  throw  themselves 
in  his  homeward  path,  starting  up  from 
among  the  fig-trees  and  vines  like  start- 
led nymphs,  eager  to  receive  his  good- 
night and  priestly  blessing — they  meant 
no  harm.  They  called  him  man  pere^ 
and  treasured  his  advice  ;  while  he  ad- 
dressed them  as  mes  enfcaits^  and  loved 
them  as  such  he  said. 

I  think  I  might  have  been  very  happy 
in  that  house  among  the  vineyards,  if  it 
had  not  been  for  that  man — ^that  priest. 
I  knew  nothing  of  the  world  and  its 
pleasures  then,  and  consequently  the 
seclusion  was  no  trial  to  me ;  the  climate 
suited  me  ;  the  life  of  not  too  laborious 
a  routine,  suited  me. 

I  was  passionately  fond  of  drawing, 
and  from  every  window  of  the  house, 
every  point  of  the  sloping  grounds,  there 
were  scenes  which  even  now,  as  I  recall 
them  to  memory,  thrill  me  with  sadness 
and  delight.  I  wish  I  could  but  faintly 
express  the  dreamy  happiness  my  ar- 
tistic genius  procured  me. 

My  nature  was  not  voluptuous  ;  and 
yet,  to  sit  there  in  the  soft  clear  air, 
with  the  deep  gloriously  blue  sky 
above  my  head,  the  vines  around  me— 
amid  those  scenes  of  mountain  beauty, 
dreaming  as  I  shall  never  dream  again 
— not  ambitiously,  not  with  worldliness, 
yet  with  a  luxuriance  of  egotism — was 
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to  enjoy  a  sensnous  happiness,  from 
which  it  was  actual  grief  to  be  recalled. 

To  sit  for  hours,  almost  wondering 
mjself  at  the  ease  with  which  beautifol 
Nature  lent  herself  to  the  power  of  mj 
pencil,  so  absorbed  that  the  sounds  of 
mj  schoolmate's  voices  sometimes  star- 
tled me,  sometimes  passed  me  bj  un- 
heeded— to  wander  about  the  vineyards 
often  beyond  bounds,  and  often,  often 
into  the  little  church,  there  to  pray 
piously  and  faithfully — such  was  my 
happiness. 

A  break  came  to  it 

Late  one  evening,  encouraged  by  the 
impunity  with  which  I  usually  managed 
to  break  the  rules,  I  took  a  fancy  to  es- 
cape from  the  dormitory,  where  the 
girls  were  sleeping,  into  the  garden.  It 
was  not  a  very  difiicult  feat,  for  my  bed 
was  placed  at  the  top  of  the  range  of 
beds  that  completely '  lined  the  long 
room.  Close  to  it  was  the  glass  door 
leading  to  the  wooden  balcony.  This 
door  was  left  wide  open  these  summer 
nights,  and  the  balcony  was  only  a  few 
feet  from  the  ground.  Young  and  agile 
as  I  then  was,  to  let  myself  down  from 
this  to  the  soft  grass  below  was  but  the 
affair  of  a  few  minutes. 

It  was  a  very  calm  moonlight  night ; 
BO  clear  and  bright,  that  the  shadows  of 
the  trees  and  of  myself  fell  as  distinctly 
on  the  silent  earth  as  on  the  sunniest 
day.  Everything  was  still.  Not  a  leaf 
stirred,  not  a  bird  uttered  a  note.  The 
shadows  of  shrub  and  tree  fell  motion- 
less. My  own,  as  I  crept  from  under 
the  veranda  on  to  the  open  sod,  seemed 
the  only  evidence  of  life  in  the  whole 
scene. 

Very  few  French  girls  of  my  age 
would  have  risked  Madame's  displeas- 
ure for  the  sake  of  a  moonlight  ramble 
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among  the  vines.  The  French  romance 
is  of  a  different  nature.  There  must 
always  be  a  spice  of  intrigue  in  it.  A 
view  of  Nature  under  a  new  aspect 
being  the  object  of  a  Moonlight  walk 
would  be  something  at  which  a  French- 
woman would  arch  her  eyebrows  and 
shrug  her  shoulders  but  never  under^ 
stand. 

Young  and  ignorant  of  the  world  as 
I  then  was,  I  was  perfectly  aware  of 
that,  and  consequently  of  what  I  risked 
should  I  be  discovered.     Instinctively  I 


crept  to  the  farthest  part  of  the  grounds, 
and  wandered  about  there. 

Between  the  boundaries  of  the  vine- 
yard and  the  maize-fields,  ran  a  narrow 
grassy  road,  full  of  holes  and  ruts, 
made  by  the  vache$  and  the  charrettei^ 
and  on  this  the  moonlight  fell  full  and 
brightly.  It  was  too  exposed  a  situation 
for  me  to  venture  in ;  I  therefore  sat  down 
as  comfortably  as  I  could  among  the 
vines  to  rest  before  I  began  my  home- 
ward walk. 

As  I  said  before,  the  air  was  wonder- 
fully still ;  so  still  that  the  breaking  of 
a  twig  might  be  distinctly  heard.  As  I 
sat,  a  distant  murmur  of  voices  startled 
me.  Voices  at  that  time  and  in  that 
place  were  startling,  and  I  crouched, 
frightened,  still  farther  back  into  the 
shadow. 

Well  for  me  that  I  did  so,  for  in  a 
few  seconds  two  figures  came  out  from 
the  maize-fields,  and,  crossing  the  nar- 
row road,  were  distinctly  visible.  They 
were  Monsieur  le  Cur^  and  Madame. 

Now  Madame  Palingat  professed  to 
keep  very  early  hours.  Had  I  not  be- 
lieved her  soundly  sleeping  in  the  house 
on  the  hill,  I  should  certainly  have 
paused  and  considered  before  I  indulged 
my  fancy  for  a  moonlight  walk.  What 
could  Madame  be  doing  ?  Was  her  mid- 
night promenade  a  freak  or  fancy,  like 
my  own  ?  I  was  very  young,  and  very 
little  fit  to  cope  with  a  world- wise  wo- 
man like  Madame ;  but  I  could  judge 
and  understand  her  sufficiently  to  an- 
swer my  own  question  with  a  very  deci- 
sive No! 

The  night  was  oppressively  hot,  and 
the  priest  held  his  broad-leaved  hat  in 
his  hand,  leaving  his  head  exposed.  I 
could  see  his  every  feature  distinctly  in 
the  clear  light.  Madame  on  the  contrary 
had  a  light  shawl  thrown  over  her 
head,  and  it  was  only  by  her  voice  that 
I  recognized  her.  They  stood  not  far 
from  my  hiding-place,  evidently  with 
the  intention  of  parting  company  there ; 
and  I  was  in  such  intense  fear  of  being 
discovered,  that  for  some  minutes  I  was 
too  much  absorbed  in  the  endeavor  to 
remain  perfectly  still  to  care  to  listen  to 
their  conversation.  Presently,  however, 
a  sound — ^a  word  something  like  my 
own  name — ^attracted  my  attention.  In 
an  instant  my   stifled   curiosity — ^like 
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a  sudden  flame  in  a  dying  fire — ehot 
up,  and  sent  the  blood  whirling  through 
my  veins.  How  I  listened  then !  Mad- 
ame*s  voice  came  indistinctly.  She 
evidently  lowered  her  natural  tone  of 
speaking ;  besides,  her  back  was  turned 
towards  me.  But  M.  le  Cure's  deep 
voice,  in  spite  of  his  also  speaking  soft- 
ly, reached  me  generally  clearly  enough. 

''  At  confession  on  Thursday,"  I 
heard  him  say. 

Madame  spoke  then  in  whispers. 

"  True,"  the  Cure  said-  again.  "  But 
surely  you,  Heloise,  with  all  your  far- 
sightedness, can  provide  against  that 
Besides,  a  child  like  her — a  quiet  petite 
reveuse — what  can  you  fear  ?  " 

Madame  raised  her  head  and  seemed 
to  speak  with  some  excitement.  • 

'*  I  will  remark  it,"  again  said  the 
priest ;  "  but  I  think  you  deceive  your- 
self. The  girl  is  too  simple,  too  childish 
to  have  the  art  you  imagine.  But 
it  is  late.  We  can  decide  to-morrow. 
I  must  wish  you  good-night." 

He  put  on  his  flatrhat  as  he  spoke, 
and  moved  a  step  or  two  ;  but  Madame 
had  evidently  more  to  say  to  him.  She 
turned  a  little,  and  in  her  hurry  let  the 
shawl  partly  fall  from  her  head.  I 
scarcely  know  why,  but  I  shivered  as  I 
caught  sight  of  her  still  handsome  face, 
pale  in  the  moonlight.  She  was  frown- 
ing too — frowning  in  a  manner  that  she 
never  did  before  her  eleoes. 

Bah !  Bah  !  said  the  priest  again. 
'*  T\i  sais  !  tu  sats  tout,  man  amie  !  Mais 
tu  te  trompe  quelquefoisJ* 

As  he  spoke  he  turned  abruptly,  and, 
without  more  ado,  walked  quickly  away 
in  the  shadow  of  the  trees.  For  an  in- 
stant Madame  stood  looking  after  him ; 
then  drew  the  shawl  again  over  her  head, 
gathered  up  her  dress,  to  enable  her,  I 
suppose,  to  walk  more  quickly  and 
quietly,  and  then  stole  into  the  shadow 
of  the  vines,  and  I  saw  her  no  more. 

For  nearly  half  an  hour  I  crouched 
there  not  daring  to  move,  and  watching 
for  the  least  sign  to  assure  me  that 
Madame  had  reached  the  house.  From 
their  manner  of  parting  I  could  not 
doubt  but  that  thev  had  no  intention  of 
meeting  again  tliat  night;  and  yet  in 
such  a  state  of  nervous  tremor  was  I, 
that  tlie  slightest  sound  seemed  to  be 
**eturning  footsteps.     The  idea  of  meet- 


ing Madame  was  absolutely  horrible.  I 
should  have  done  anything  to  avoid  it^ 
and  encountered  any  personal  danger. 
With  this  fear  was  mixed  a  laige  ahare 
of  wonderment  at  what  I  had  heard 
and  seen. 

The  Cur^  tutoped  Madame,  and  treat- 
ed her  with  a  familiarity  that  I  could 
not  understand.  He  had  left  her  in 
a  very  disrespectful  manner,  and  yet 
Madame,  who  of  all  persons  loved 
her  national  politeness,  seemed  neither 
to  resent  it  nor  to  be  surprised  at  it. 
And  then  who  was  the  girl  of  whom 
they  spoke^-the  petite  reveuse,  as  the 
priest  called  her?  Could  it  be  that  J 
had  really  heard  my  own  name  spoken  I 
Could  they  have  been  talking  about  me  I 
I  pondered  it  all  over  very  carefully, 
but  I  could  not  satisfy  myself  that  X 
was  the  person  to  whom  diey  referred. 
When  I  returned  to  my  room,  I  fancied 
I  saw  the  glimmer  of  a  candle  through 
the  panes  of  glass  at  the  top  of  the 
door  leading  into  the  passage.  Could 
Madame  have  paid  us  a  visit,  or  was 
she  about  to  do  so?  I  thought  as  I 
crept  into  bed  softly  as  possible,  and 
drew  the  sheet  over  me. 

A  light  footstep  came  down  the  stair. 
Yes,  the  latch  of  the  door  was  lifted, 
and  a  figure  entered  in  a  very  peculiar 
style  of  toilet. 

Madame*s  hair  was  all  twisted  up  un- 
der her  white  cap.  She  had  on  a  short 
black  petticoat  and  her  bed  gown  ;  and 
whether  it  was  my  imagination  or  her 
peculiar  dress  I  know  not,  but  I  should 
scarcely  have  recognized  in  that  small 
weary-looking  woman,  coming  slowly 
up  the  long  room  between  the  ranges  of 
beds,  the  authoritative,  voluminous 
Madame  Palingat  of  everyday  life.  I 
lay  perfectly  still  watching  her,  and  as 
I  watched  an  uneasy  feeling  came  over 
me — a  horrid  weary  desire  of  remem- 
bering some  long-banished  scene.  Fa- 
miliar and  yet  strange  did  that  small 
figure  seem  in  the  hideous  nightcap  and 
short  petticoat.  So  familiar  did  it  seem, 
that  after  slowly  coming  up  the  room, 
stooping  every  now  and  then  to  look 
anxiously  at  the  occupant  of  some  par- 
ticular bed,  I  was  quite  prepared  to  see 
it  approach. mine,  and  almost  knew  be- 
forehand the  words  it  would  address  to 
me.     One  has  such  feelings  sometimes. 
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How  to  accoQi\t  for  them,  I  know  not 

"  Why  don't  you  sleep,  ChrisUne  ?  " 
Madame  Baid,  stopping  at  the  foot  of 
my  bed,  and  raising  her  htmp  so  that  its 
light  fell  fnll  on  my  face. 

**  It  is  so  hot,"  I  answered,  oneasily, 
shading  my  eyes  and  feeling  dreadfully 
fn^tened. 

"^  It  is  hot,"  she  said,  fixing  on  me 
her  dark  hard  looking  eyes,  till  their 
stare  became  painful  and  I  tamed  un- 
ttisily.     Then  she  came  up  to  my  side. 

Holy  Mary  I  how  my  very  heart 
aeemed  to  tremble  when  she.  laid  her 
strong  cold  hand  on  my  arm,  and,  bend- 
ing over  me,  smiled. 

"You  are  feverish,  my  child,''  she 
said ;  ^  that  is  the  reason  you  do  not 
sleep.  If  you  were  so  uneasy,  why  did 
you  not  wfl^e  Mademoiselle  filise  and 
send  her  to  me  ?  " 

"I  was  not  uneasy,"  I  answered; 
**  but  I  can't  sleep." 

"  Hush  !  don't  wake  the  other  young 
ladies — ^hush,  my  chUd!  Tell  me,  as 
you  have  been  lying  awake,  have  you 
heard  steps  about  the  house  ?  " 

"  No,"  I  replied,  starting  up  in 
alarm. 

"•  Hush  ! "  smiled  Madame ;  *^  don't 
be  frightened.  I  fancied  I  did,  and  that 
is  why  I. got  up  to  see.  I  fancied  one 
of  the  girls  might  be  ill,  or  perhaps 
sleep-walking." 

I  shivered  a  little  again  at  the  stare 
of  those  hard  eyes,  and  I  was  thankful 
to  every  saint  in  heaven  when  she  at 
length  took  away  her  hand,  muttered 
good-night,  and  crept  out  of  the  room 
as  silently  as  s}ie  had  entered  it. 

Were  that  tfcene  to  take  place  now, 
were  such  words  to  be  addressed  to  me 
now,  I  should  probably  argue  very  dif- 
ferently about  their  cause.  Then  I  was 
unwise  and  unsuspicious  enough  to  fancy 
that  they  meant  no  more  than  they  ex- 
pressed. I  actually  fancied  that  Mad- 
ame had  probably  heard  my  footsteps 
in  returning  to  the  house,  and  my  great 
fear  had  been  that  she  might  discover 
some  evidence  of  my  late  adventure.  I 
never  dreamt  that  she  had  some  motive, 
perhaps,  in  visiting  our  room  at  mid- 
night, and  that,  finding  me  awake,  she 
had  framed  the  excuses  for  her  unex- 
pected appearance. 

A  young  mind  does  not  naturally  im- 


agine evil.  Experience  makes  us  sus- 
picious; experience  comes  hand  in 
hand  with  Time,  and  lifts  the  veil  from 
many  kinds. of  knowledge;  bat  with 
ignorance  departs  much  of  our  inno- 
cence. 


CHAPTER  IIL 

AT  THE  CONFESSIONAL. 

I  WAS  a  little  nervous  the  next  day  at 
meeting  Madame,  but  this  was  occasion- 
ed entirely  by  my  fear  of  her  having  in 
some  way  discovered  my  midnight  walk. 
With  the  dark  night  had  departed  all 
my  wonderment  at  Madame's  moonlight 
ramblings  and  midnight  visit  to  the  dor^ 
mitory.  In  the  daylight  I  became  pro- 
saic, and  it  seemed  to  me  quite  easy  to 
understand  that  probably  M.  le  Cure 
had  supped  with  Madame,  stayed  unusu- 
ally late,  and  then,  as  often  happened, 
she  had  accompanied  him  to  the  bound- 
ary of  her  dominions.  As  to  the  visit 
she  had  paid  me  at  night,  that  was  easi- 
ly accounted  for.  It  was  only  too  prob- 
able that  she  had  heard  me  re-enter  the 
house,  and,  perhaps  suspecting  some 
escapade,  had  come  to  inspect  her 
charge. 

I  met  her  hon-jour  courageously ;  but 
when  I  fancied  that  for  an  instant  her 
quick  dark  eyes  rested  inquisitively  on 
me,  I  could  not  help  coloring  up.  She 
did  not  question  me  though,  she  even 
turned  away,  as  if  she  did  Qot  wish  to 
notice  that  I  was  embarrassed ;  and  that 
morning,  instead  of  keeping  me  beside 
her  as  usual  to  walk  to  church,  she  sent 
me  on  with  some  of  the  others.  I  did 
not  remark  this  at  the  time  ;  after  events 
brought  it  to  my  memory,  and  then  I 
understood  all  that  was  so  strange  and 
contradictory  in  her  conduct. 

I  was  kneeling  in  the  confessional ;  it 
was  late  in  the  evening,  for  by  some 
chance  I  was  the  last  of  the  party  to 
confess,  and  the  dying  light  struggled 
feebly  in  through'  the  small  windows  of 
the  church.  I  was  kneeling  humbly, 
listening  to  the  questions  of  the  father 
confessor  with  a  reverence  that,  as  a 
religiously  brought-up  young  Catholic,  I 
felt  sincerely ;  but  my  sins  were  not  very 
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numerous  or  very  heavy,  and  I  labored 
hard  to  believe  myself  the  black-hearted 
sinner  he  strove  to  make  me  think  I 
was.  The  father  was  not  accustomed 
to  talk  to  me  thus;  he  usually  heard 
my  simple  confession  of  bad  deeds  with 
a  very  forgiving  compassion,  and  the 
penance  never  exceeded  a  few  extra 
Pater  Nosters  and  Ave  Marias  to  be 
added  to  my  night  and  morning  prayers ; 
he  generally  dismissed  me  in  a  few 
minutes  with  kind  words  and  a  light 
conscience  ;  but  to-night  he  seemed  in 
no  hurry  to  end  this  task. 

<^  A  life  of  sin,  my  child,"  said  the 
priest  softly,  **  have  you  ever  thought  of 
the  eternal  perdition  which  must  follow 
it?" 

"Yes,  father,"  I  answered  humbly, 
but  in  nowise  considering  the  subject 
personally. 

"  Eternal  perdition !  eternity  in  hell ! 
Does  the  thought  terrify  you,  my  child  ? 
Do  you  pray  that  such  may  never  be 
your  lot  ?  " 

"  I  pray  always  with  faith,  father,"  I 
answered,  still  composedly. 

"  You  do  right — pray  constantly,  pray 
always,  pass  your  life  in  prayer."  The 
priest  paused  a  moment,  but  I  was  silent ; 
truth  to  tell,  I  was  noticing  how  gloomi- 
ly the  light  fell  from  the  windows,  and 
wondering  whether  I  should  reach  home 
before  the  night  set  in  darkly.  The 
good  father's  unwonted  enthusiasm  came 
on  a  rather  dull  ear. 
s.  "  My  daughter,"  he  said,  suddenly  but 

^  softly,  "  have  you  ever  contemplated 
the  holy  delight  of  passing  your  life  in 
devotion — in  giving  yourself  entirely  to 
Christ?" 

I  paused  ;  as  a  good  Catholic  the  idea 
was  not  very  startling  to  me,  '*  I  don't 
think  I  should  like  to  be  a  nun,  father," 
«I  said  simply. 

"  I  feared  not ;  I  feared  your  heart 
still  loved  sin  and  its  allurements.  Your 
mind  cannot  conceive  the  beauty  of  self- 
sacrifice— of  sacrifice  to  Christ;  you 
cannot  understand  the  safety  and  hap- 
piness of  a  holy  life.  As  yet  you  do 
not  realize  the  awfulness  of  your  posi- 
tion. You  must  pray,  my  child,  pray 
to  the  blessed  Virgin  to  soften  your 
heart,  and  enlarge  your  understand- 
ing. 

*'  Yes,  my  father,"  I  said  humbly. 


*'  Pray  to  her  to  teach  you  to  shun  the 
hollow  pleasures  of  the  world." 

«  Yes,  father." 

"  To  have  no  pleasure  in  wealth  or 
rank." 

"les,  father." 

"  To  give  up  cheerful  ties  of  kindred 
for  Christ's  sake,  and  for  his  glorifica- 
tion." 

I  was  silent — ^where  were  my  ties  of 
kindred  ? 

"  You  do  not  answer,  my  child,"  con- 
tinued the  priest. 

*'*'  I  was  thinking,"  I  replied  hesita- 
tingly, "  that  that  would  be  no  sacrifice, 
father,  for  I  have  none." 

"None?" 

"  At  least  none  known  to  me." 

"  You  should  be  thankful  then,  my 
child.  God  has  spared  you  the  trial  of 
such  a  sacrifice.  Are  you  not  grateful, 
or  is  there  lurking  in  your  sinful  heart 
a  repining  at  what  is  really  a  mercy  ?  " 

"I  should  like  to  know  my  father,*'  I 
said  apologetically, "  it  is  hard  to  be 
quite  alone  in  the  world." 

"  What  I  when  Christ  offers  you  so 
near  a  relationship,  so  holy  a  home! 
Many  a  blessed  soul,  surrounded  with 
wealth  in  worldly  goods  and  earthly 
love  has  considered  it  a  privilege  to  be 
permitted  to  exchange  them  for  the 
quiet  and  calm  of  such  a  home ;  while 
to  you  there  would  be  no  exchange — 
the  blessing  would  be  to  you  a  free  gift." 

"I  am  not  worthy,"  I  muttered  faintly, 
not  quite  understanding  this  long  speech, 
and  endeavoring  to  answer  appropriately. 

"  You  may  strive  to  become  so— pray 
fervently  to  become  so ;  and  pray  also 
that  your  eyes  may  be  opened  to  see 
the  mercy  of  your  position.  Gro  home, 
my  daughter,  and  with  faith  and  prayer 
think  over  my  words." 

I  left  the  confessional  with  a  willing 
step ;  I  scarcely  know  why,  but  I  felt 
frightened.  The  small  church  looked 
gloomy  and  melancholy.  The  lamp 
burning  dimly  before  Uie  altar  shed  a 
feeble  glare  on  the  crucifix  and  orna- 
ments, and  glimmered  with  a  ghastly 
light  on  the  face  of  the  virgin  in  the 
large  picture  hanging  just  above.  I  did 
not  feel  as  bowing  humbly  and  crossing 
myself  I  passed  the  altar,  that  there 
was  much  comfort  to  be  found  there.  I 
felt  bewildered  and  friendless.  I  turned 
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tod  looked  eagerly  round  to  see  if  any 
of  my  oompanionB  yet  remained;  for  I  was 
afraid  the  priest  might  leave  lib  room 
before  I  could  get  out  of  the  church,  and 
then  probably  he  would  walk  home  with 
me  and  renew  the  disagreeable  tete-a- 
tke.  Bat  Madame  was  too  excellent  a 
gOTeraess  to  leave  a  pupil  alone  without 
protection  at  such  an  hour.  I  soon  dis- 
eorered  poor  Mademoiselle  Elise — the 
youngest  teacher,  a  girl  not  many  years 
older  than  myself — quietly  dozing  over 
her  rosary  aud  daaped  hands  in  the 
darkest  comer  of  the  church. 

"  Que  c'ett  ennwftux  d'attendre  I "  she 
sainted  me  with  yawning  vigorously. 
"&t«  que  3£.  le  Ourfest  mecantent  de 
eovi,  ma  pcnwre  Christine^  qyCU  vous  a, 
fait  retter  si  longtemps  f  " 

"Let  us  go  quickly,"  I  answered, 
patting  my  arm  through  hers  and  draw- 
ing her  out  of  the  church,  "  M.  le  Cur^ 
will  be  after  us  in  a  moment." 

^  Tani  mieuxy'^  replied  Mademoiselle 
Elise;  <<i7  est  fart  charmant^  surtaut 
hon  de  VegUser 

I  shrugged  my  shoulders.  "  Charm- 
ing or  not,  Elise,"  I  replied  quickly, 
**  I  am  not  going  to  walk  home  with 
him  to-night.  If  you  choose  to  wait 
for  him,  you  may  wait  by  yourself." 

Elise  muttered  something  about  my 
being  insolente  et  teste  ;  but  she  follow- 
ed me  quickly,  and  we  reached  the 
grounds  before  the  priest  could  over- 
take us.  Elise  was  an  immense  talker, 
and  for  that  reason  she  and  I  were  not 
at  all  favorite  companions,  and  we 
made  no  secret  of  the  matter. 

'^Yott  need' not  be  in  such  haste," 
the  young  teacher  began,  <<  if  we  are  a 
little  late,  Madame  will  not  scold,  as  it 
is  M.  le  Cur^  who  has  kept  you ;  and  I 
do  so  hate  going  to  the  narrow  hard 
vUain  beds  at  this  hour,  when  other 
people  are  walking  about  and  enjoying 
themselves." 

I  scrambled  on,  saying,  <<  I  am  tired, 

Elise ;  besides,  M.  le  Cur^  is  behind." 

The  girl  turned  round  to  look. 

"  No,"  she  answered,  "  I  thought  he 

would  not  come  to-night     Whilst  we 

where  in  the  church,  Christine — " 

"  Well,"  I  swd  impatiently ;  for  she 
had  stopped  to  gather  some  figs,  and 
was  hurriedly  devouring  them. 
^  I  beg  your  pardon,  Christine,"  she 


said,  coming  on  ;  "  I  really  ought  not 
to  be  such  a  babiOarde.  I  will  be  si- 
lent" 

"As  you  please.  I  only  thought 
you  were  going  to  tell  me  why  M.  le 
Cur^  could  not  be  coming  to  sup  with 
Madame  to-night;  but  Fve  no  doubt 
you  know  nothing  about  the  matter." 

"  Que  vous  ites  michante  !  "  laughed 
the  governess,  good-humoredly.  **  You 
know  I  am  dying  to  tell  you,  and  you 
want  to  hear,  only  you  are  proud  and 
disagreeable." 

"Well,  Elise,  when  we  were  in  the 
church — " 

**  There  we  were,  all  triste  as  could 
be,  telling  our  beads,  and  waiting  for 
first  one  and  then  the  other  to  go  into 
the  confessional,"  answered  Elise.     ''l 
think  every  one    of   us  but  Madame 
was  ready   to  die   of  ennui — but  she, 
you    know,  Christine,  is   wonderfully 
good  and  pious — when,  just  after  you 
had  gone,  we  heard   the  door  of  the 
church  open,  and  in  came  a  fine  lady, 
dressed  in  the  most  elegant  recherchi 
toilet     How  such  a  brilliant,  beautiful 
woman  could  take  a  fancy  to  come  into 
this  stupid  place,  I  can't  imagine,  for 
she  was  dressed  to  go  among  the  heau 
mondej  fit  for  the  gayest  promenade  in 
all  gay  Paris  even.     Well,  she  passed 
the  holy  water,  and  was  coming  in  a 
tremendous  hurry  up  the  church,  when 
I  supposed,  she  remembered  herself, 
for  she  went  back,  and  dipped  her  fin- 
gers in  the  basin,  and  then,  like  a  good 
Christian,  knelt  down  at  the  end  of  the 
church,  and  began  praying,  I  suppose, 
for  she  put  up  her  hands —  si  Uen  gan- 
tSeSy  Christine — to   her  face,  and  re- 
mained quite  still.    Well,  of  course, 
we  all  looked  at  her  thoroughly,  and 
began  to  wonder  who  she  could  be ; 
we  know  the  baranne  by  sight,  and  60 
were  sure  it  was  not  she,  when  Mad- 
ame gets  up  quickly  from  her  place, 
and  walks  straight  up  to  the  lady  and 
begins  talking  to  her.     After  a  short 
minute,  Madame  comes  back,  looking  a 
little  pale — not  very,  you  know,  pctr^ 
ceque  Madame    est  natureUement    ires 
hnme — ^and  she  .tells  Mademoiselle  Ber- 
net  to  take  the  pupils  home  at  once ; 
but  she  tells  me  to  wait  for  you  ;  and 
then  she  goes  back    to  the  lady.    '' 
I  have  good  ears,  Christine,  they  Y 
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long  waj  off;  and  I  know  my  Paier 
No9ter$  80  well,  that  I  can  saj  them 
and  listen  to  other  things  at  the  same 
time.  Well,  I  heard  Madame  speak 
£ng]ish — I  know  it  was  English,  he- 
cause  it  sounded  just  the  same  as  when 
you  read  to  me  your  English  songs. 
Besides,  Madame  said,  ^To-morrow.' 
'  To-morrow '  is  English,  is  it  not, 
Christine?  And  the  lady  said  'Yes/ 
Presently  they  went  out  of  the  church ; 
and  then,  ma  petite  cheriej*'  (Elise  al- 
ways called  me  that  when  she  was  con- 
fessing to  having  done  something  not 
exactly  in  the  rules  of  the  school), 
'^  why,  I  found  it  so  dreadfully  hot  and 
iriste  that  I  foUowed  them,  and  peeped. 
There  was  a  beautiful  carriage  stand- 
ing at  the  door,  the  lady  got  into  it, 
and  Madame  too ;  and  then  away  they 
went  on  the  road  to  Pau !  " 

«  To  Pau  ?  at  this  time  ?  " 

**  Exactly,  ma  chlre ;  so  you  see 
there  is  no  harm  if  we  stay  and  eat  a 
few  figs  in  the  cool  air,  instead  of  go- 
ing to  those  hot  ugly  beds." 

I  was  quite  of  £lise*s  opinion  con- 
cerning the  pleasures  of  remaining 
where  we  were  ;  but  I  had  no  desire  to 
be  reported  to  Madame  so  soon  after 
my  late  escapade.  ''  You  can  do  as 
you  choose,  Elise."  I  answered,  "  but 
for  myself  I  am  tired  ;  so  good-night." 


CHAPTER  IV. 

▲     QUESTION  THAT     EMBARKASSES    M. 

LE   CURE. 

The  weather  had  been  very  hot — ^we 
had  been  enjoying  what  ifi  called  an 
Indian  summer,  and  were  getting  lan- 
guid and  weary  of  the  perpetual  sun- 
shine and  soft  air — so  weary,  that  some 
amongst. us  were  beginning  to  long  for 
the  Py rrenees  to  glisten  with  snow  ;  but 
we  of  the  Nortn,  who  held  winter 
in  awe,  were  satisfied  to  long  for  the 
leaves  to  yellow  and  fall ;  we  were 
even  willing  to  say  good-bye  to  the 
grapes  and  figs. 

How  hot  it  was  toiling  up  that  wea- 
rying hill  after  high  mass  on  Sunday, 
^and  then  after  vespers  in  the  afternoon. 
It  exhausted  the  strongest  amongst  us, 


and  even  Madame  herself,  would  pause 
to  pant  and  wipe  her  brow.  Our  Sim* 
day  dinner  was  little  enjoyed  after  those 
walks,  and  we  were  glad  to  get  our  re- 
lease earlier  from  the  house  than  usual, 
and  wander  about  in  the  shady  parts  of 
the  grounds. 

There  was  a  particular  spot  that  I 
loved  well.  It  was  a  kind  of  recess 
from  the  path  that  led  up  the  hill — a 
few  square  feet  of  level  ground  on 
which  grew  a  couple  of  large  fig-trees 
and  a  beautiful  glossy-leaved  magnolia. 
From  here  I  could  watch  the  evening 
liffht  in  all  its  various  hues  fall  on  the 
mountains  as  they  stood  sharply  out 
against  the  sky.  I  could  watch  the 
rose^oolor  tone  and  sober  into  lilac  and 
then  into  gray,  whOe  the  sky  around 
was  a  perfect  glory  of  gold  and  crimson, 
or  gold  and  purple.  Here  I  could  catch 
the  first  breeze  that  after  sunset  came 
pleasantly  fresh  from  the  mountains, 
and  after  those  hot  days  a  breath  of 
fresh  air  Was  a  luxury. 

I  was  sitting  in  this  recess  one  San« 
day  evening,  not  long  after  my  visit  to 
the  confessional,  when  to  my  disconn 
fort  I  saw  the  priest  commg  slowly  up 
the  mountain  path.  He  never  came  to 
visit  Madame  oA  Sunday,  as  he  always 
dined  with  the  baranne,  who  lived  in 
the  handsomest  house  Gan  could  boast ; 
so  I  was  a  little  surprised  to  see  him, 
and  not  at  all  pleased.  He  was  holding 
his  hat  in  his  hand,  and  mounUng  the 
path  with  an  energy  that  spoke  well  for 
his  constitution.  Of  course  he  saw  me 
directly,  and  I  went  to  meet  him  with 
the  respectful  courtesy  Madame  taught 
all  her  pupils  to  show  their  priest  and 
confessor. 

** Alone!"  he  exclaimed;  ^'always 
alone,  ma  petite  reveuse  f  " 

1  colored,  for  I  was  but  a  8<^oolgirl, 
and  had  the  habit  of  blushing  even  at  my 
own  thoughts.  My  thoughts  at  that 
moment  were,  "  Then  they  were  speak- 
ing of  me  that  night — ^I  am  the  peiOe 
reveuseJ'  I  colored  with  nervousness, 
but  not  that  occasioned  by  meeting  M. 
le  Cur^. 

"  You  have  chosen  a  pretty  hiding- 
place.  Mademoiselle  Christine,"  he  con- 
tinued, sitting  down  on  the  mound  under 
the  fig-tree. 

I  answered  demurely^  ^  Te8»  M.  le 
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Gn^"     As  I  hftTe  before  taid,  oonyer- 
lition  was  not  mj  forte* 

He  shaded  Iiis  eyes  with  his  hand, 
sod  seemed  absorbed  in  oontemplatiDg 
the  scene,  whilst  I  stood  respectfully 
and  silent] J  by. 

*  Sit  down,  my  child,'*  he  said  pres- 
ently, turning  abruptly  towards  me  ; 
*^  there  is  room  for  us  both/' 

I  obeyed,  sitting,  howeyer,  as  far  as 
possible  from  the  priest* 

**  A  most  glorious  view,"  he  went  on. 
^  Yon  show  good  taste.  Mile  Chrutine, 
In  choosing  such  a  spot  for  quiet  medi- 
tation. You  loTe  meditation  do  you 
not?'* 

^  Sometimes,"  I  answered ;  ^  but  I 
loYe  drawing  better.  I  come  here  to 
sketch ;  there  are  such  beautiful  points 
of  view  from  this  mound." 

**'  Drawing  is  a  talent,  certainly ;  but 
are  you  sure  you  employ  it  in  the  service 
of  Heaven  ?  " 

^  How  could  I  ?  "  I  asked  humbly. 
''  I  can  tell  you  one  way :  you  might 
occupy  yourself  in  copying  sacred 
subjects  for  altar-pieces,  and  you  might 
gire  the  money  so  earned  to  the  sister- 
hood to  which  you  belong." 

^*  I  don't  wish  to  be  a  nun,  father ;  I 
don't  wish  to  belong  to  any  sisterhood." 
^  I  have  told  you  your  heart  is  sinful, 
my  poor  chUd." 

*'  But  why  should  you  think  it  my 
duty  to  be  a  nun  more  than  any  of  my 
companions?  Why  is  it  more  sinful 
of  me  not  to  wish  it  than  the  others  ?  " 
I  asked  boldly  and  flushing  red.  Be- 
fore he  replied,  the  priest  gave  me  a 
quick  look  from  his  bright  eyes. 

^  Do  not  try  to  argue  with  me,"  he 
said  severely.  ^  Your  duty  is  to  listen 
humbly  and  e^y." 

**  And,  my  father — "  I  muttered,  dar- 
ingly. But  the  Cur^  did  not  hear  me; 
be  was  looking  at  a  figure  that  was  com- 
ing up  the  steep  path  with  an  energy 
equal  to  that  with  which  he  h^  so  late- 
ly mounted  himself.  ; 

Up  it  came,  nearer  and  nearer,  the 
ntstk  of  silk  mingled  with  the  rustle  of 
leaves  and  at  length  a  strange  lady 
stood  before  us,  a  little  out  of  breath 
with  her  exertions,  but  apparently  in  no 
way  disturbed  or  surprised  at  seeing  us. 
She  wore  a  large-brimmed  hat,  and  this 
she  pulled  over  her  face  as  she  reached 


us,  so  that  I  could  not  see  her  features. 
The  Cure  saluted  her  courteously,  and 
she  said  in  French,  but  with  an  ac- 
cent my  ear  immediately  detected  as 
English : 

**•  Have  I  kept  you  waiting  long  ?  " 

The  priest  did  not  reply  immediate- 
ly. He  approached  her,  muttered  some* 
thing,  I  could  not  hear  what,  and  then, 
without  taking  any  notice  of  me,  they 
both  strolled  on  side  by  side  in  the  direo 
tion  of  the  house. 

Have  you  ever  watched  a  hare  or 
rabbit  skip  joyfully  from  a  thicket,  frisk 
about  freely  in  the  sunshine,  when  sud- 
denly, from  some  cause  hidden  from 
you,  a  kind  of  panic  seizes  it,  and  away 
it  flies  in  an  agony  of  fear  ?  As  the 
priest  turned  away  from  me,  such  a 
panic,  such  an  agony  of  fear  seized  me. 
I  knew  not  what  danger  menaced  me, 
knew  not  from  whence ;  but  such  ^an 
utter  dread  of  my  loneliness  and  help- 
lessness came  over  me,  that  even  in  the 
warm  air  I  grew  cold  as  death,  and,  clasp- 
ing my  hands,  burst  into  a  passion  of 
tears.  I  think  that  was  the  flrst  time  I 
really  apprehended  that  there  was  some 
mystery  going  on  between  Madame  and 
the  priest  that  concerned  me. 

My  nature  was  not  French,  according 
to  the  general  adaptation  of  the  term. 
I  was  slow  to  be  roused,  slow  to  per- 
ceive ;  but  once  roused,  my  perception 
once  awakened,  I  was  fierce  and  vin- 
dictive enough  to  show  my  Celtic  blood. 
With  that  flood  of  tears  my  apathetic 
humility  passed  away  ;  I  carefully  re- 
considered the  scanty  data  I  had  from 
which  to  draw  my  conclusions,  and  I 
determined  to  be  more  watchful,  more 
suspicious  for  the  future ;  and  with  my 
suspicion  were  roused  all  the  worst  at* 
tributes  of  my  nature. 


CHAPTER  V. 


CAROLINE. 


On  rare  occasions  we  used  to  go  to 
the  town  of  Pau.  Wo  were  barely  four 
English  miles  distant,  and  the  journey 
was  easily  performed  by  omnibus  for 
the  moderate  sum  of  ten  sous  ;  so,  for 
all  important  shopping,  for  occasional 
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Tisits  to   the  dentists,   and    so    forth, 
Madame  always  took  us  to  the  town. 

I  remember  it  was  the  Thursday  fol- 
lowing the  Sunday  of  which  I  have  just 
been  writing,  that,  on  dismissing  the 
morning  class,  Madame  called  me  to  her 
and  told  me  that  she  was  going  to  Pau, 
and  would  take  me  with  her,  as  she  be- 
lieved I  required  to  make  some  pur- 
chases. It  was  a  beautiful  afternoon, 
»  bout  the  beginning  of  October.  There 
had  been  a  violent  but  short  storm  the 
preceding  day,  and  the  earth  was  fresh 
and  green,  the  air  cool  and  clear  as 
crystal,  and  everything  seemed  to  prom- 
ise that  summer  heat  was  at  length  over, 
and  that  we  might  look  now  for  pleas- 
ant autumn  days — ^to  me  the  loveliest  of 
all  days  in  the  south  of  France. 

I  sat  opposite  the  Madame  in  the  om- 
nibus, with  a  stout,  blue-bloused,  garlic- 
smelling  peasant  on  either  side  of  me  ; 
but,  in  spite  of  my  position,  I  felt  very 
satisfied.  In  the  first  place,  I  enjoyed 
a  visit  to  the  town  ;  and  secondly,  but 
chiefly,  I  trusted  by  this  means  to  es- 
cape seeing  the  one  person  on  earth 
whom  I  feared  and  disliked — Monsieur 
Bellemere,  the  Cur^  of  Gan.  Thursday 
was  his  special  day  for  dining  with 
Madame.  Thursday  is  the  mid-week 
half  holiday  in  France.  It  is  vacance 
to  schoolboys  and  schoolgirls ;  one  dines 
more  luxuriously  on  Thursday,  one 
dresses  better,  more  visits  are  paid, 
more  parties  of  pleasure  planned,  and 
in  the  public  promenades  you  will  gen- 
erally find  music  and  promenaders.  Pau 
was  particularly  gay  that  afternoon. 
The  weather,  I  suppose,  combined 
with  its  being  Thursday,  enticed  the 
beau  monde  into  the  walks  and  public 
places.  Besides,  the  invalid  season  was 
beginning,  and  there  were  strangers 
from  all  countries  lounging  about,  as 
well  as  the  residents. 

Madame  dressed  in  her  most  careful 
style,  seemed  another  person  as  she 
swept  along  the  sunny,  gay  street,  stop- 
ping at  every  other  shop  to  inspect  and 
admire,  bowing  here,  greeting  pleasantly 
some  acquaintance  there.  A  French- 
woman loves  sunshine  and  gayly-dressed 
people ;  of  all  things  she  loves  a  gay 
lively  promenade.  Madame  was  thor- 
oughly French,  and  she  could  no  more 
resist  the  influence  of  that  afternoon *8 


walk  than  she  could  help  her  national- 
ity. Yet,  when  we  had  set  off,  even  in 
the  omnibus,  though  she  was  occupied 
all  the  time  in  talking  to  the  gentleman 
next  her  about  the  vintage,  she  liad 
looked  more  harassed  and  worn  than  I 
had  ever  seen  her  before.  She  cheered 
up  wonderfully  as  we  walked  alon^. 
She  was  gay  and  talkative ;  not  familiar, 
though,  or  warm-mannered — I  think  it 
was  utterly  impossible  for  her  to  be 
that.  As  we  passed  a  modiste's,  a 
thought  seemed  suddenly  to  strike  her. 
"  Your  hat,  Christine,"  she  said,  "  is 
shockingly  unbecoming;  let  us  see  if 
we  can  suit  you  better.'' 

I  entered  the  shop  willingly.  No 
girl  is  indifferent  to  her  appearance, 
and  I  was  alarmed  at  hearing  I  looked 
badly  dressed.  Madame's  taste,  how- 
ever, was  different  from  mine.  She 
selected  a  very  dashing  hat,  ornamented 
with  a  scarlet  feather ;  and  no  persua- 
sion on  my  part  could  induce  her  to  let 
me  choose  another. 

"  With  your  black  hair,  Christine, 
your  dark  eyes,  what  could  go  better  ?  *' 
As  she  spoke  she  placed  the  hat  on  mj 
head,  looked  at  me  eagerly,  muttering : 
'*In  spite  of  them  all  I  will  not  be 
ashamed  of  her.- 

"'  Mademoiselle  resembles  Madame 
very  much,"  the  modiste  said,  smiling. 

I  laughed,  peeping  into  the  glass, 
however,  and  saying,  "  Nevertheless, 
she  is  no  relation."  But  that  glance 
startled  me. 

The  milliner  was  right.  As  we  stood 
there,  side  by  side,  I  smiling  and  eager, 
she  also  smiling,  and,  for  one  instant, 
something  like  softness  in  her  usually 
hard-looking  eyes,  I  could  trace  a  re- 
semblance between  us — ^a  faint  shadowy 
likeness,  not  of  feature  nor  yet  of  ex- 
pression, but  still  something  that  might 
make  it  quite  possible  for  a  stranger's 
eye  to  mistake  us  for  relations. 

I  turned  away  quietly.  .Was  it  a 
sigh  that  escaped  Madame  Palingat  ?  I 
sat  silently  with  the  hat  on  my  head, 
and  let  her  pay  for  it  without  another 
word.  As  we  went  out  of  the  shop  I 
slipped  my  arm  through  hers — ^we  had 
to  make  our  way  through  a  group  of 
persons  ;  in  the  slight  confusion  I  took 
courage.  "  You,"  I  whisjiered — ^**  Ma- 
dame, are  Tou  my  Mother  ?  " 
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Slie  did  not  answer  till  we  were 
walking  in  a  clear  space,  outside  the 
arches  on  the  Place  Gramont ;  then  she 
said  steadily,  ^^  No,  Christine ;  jour 
mother  lies  buried  in  the  cimetiere  there 
on  the  hill."  As  she  spoke,  she  dis- 
placed mj  arm  from  hers  in  a  manner 
that  was  coldly  repulsive. 

"  You  knew  her  then  ?  "  I  said,  gen- 
tly. 

•*  I  did.  Don't  question  me  any  more, 
Christine ;  I  f hall  not  reply." 

"Who  will  answer  me  then?  To 
whom  shall  I  appeal  ?  You  are  cruel, 
Madame ;  you  are  heartless,"  I  said 
{»assionately. 

She  walked  on  beside  me  silently  for 
some  moments ;  then  she  said  quietly, 
and  in  her  coldest  tone  : 

"  Christine,  in  this  world  there  are 
some  persons  whose  existence  are  bur- 
densome to  themselves  and  their  rela- 
tions." 

I  did  not  immediately  understand  her 
words.  3Iy  eyes  were  swimming  with 
tears,  and  I  was  vainly  trying  to  hide 
my  emotion,  and  to  be  calm  and  proud 
in  my  sorrow ;  but  as  I  thought  them 
over,  a  sudden  light  burst  upon  me — I 
turned  crimson. 

**  Do  you  mean  to  say  that — am  I — 
would  my  mother — "  I  gasped. 

"  Pray  remember  you  are  in  a  public 
street,"  Madame  interrupted  ;  ^  don't 
make  yourself  ridiculous." 

**  Is  my  existence  a  burden  to  my  re- 
lations ?  "  I  at  length  managed  to  say 
calmly. 

'^  To  judge  from  appearances  I  should 
certainly  say  that  it  was." 

And  then  we  walked  on  without  ex- 
changing another  word. 

I  cannot  tell  you  how  different  the 
sky,  the  place,  tlie  people  looked  to  me 
after  those  few  words.  By  some  un- 
seen power  I  seemed  suddenly  wrench- 
ed from  the  world,  and  placed  by  my- 
self in  a  great  solitude.  The  scene 
around  me  appeared  utterly  distinct 
from  myself ;  I  saw,  heard,  and  felt,  but 
it  was  as  a  person  suddenly  transferred 
into  a  strange  land. 

An  intolerable  sensation  of  shame 
seized  me.  If  I  had  dared,  I  would 
have  crouched  down  and  hidden  my 
face  with  my  hands ;  but  Madame,  my 
tormentor,  dragged  me  on— dragged  me 
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on,  it  seemed  as  if  to  expose  me  to  the 
public  eye  in  all  the  freshness  of  my 
disgrace.  I  have  passed  through  many 
miserable  moments  since  then,  many 
hours  of  mental  suffering ;  but  the 
memory  of  that  afternoon's  walk  in  the 
sunny  streets  of  Pau  comes  to  my  mind 
more  keenly  painful  than  them  all. 

Perhaps  it  was  the  intensity  of  the 
humiliation  coming  unexpectedly  that 
made  me  suffer  so.  I  was  young,  guile* 
less  then ;  the  idea  that  disgrace  could 
be  associated  with  me  had  never  oo* 
curred  to  my  mind.  And  then,  with 
all  the  impulse  of  a  young  heart  and 
head,  I  never  paused  to  reason  with  or 
to  doubt  the  fulness  of  my  misery.  I 
accepted  it,  believed  it  at  once — took  it 
in  largely  as  my  fancy  presented  it  to 
me.     Now  I  should  pause  a  little  first. 

"  I  am  going  to  pay  a  visit,  Christine, 
in  the  Rue  Henri  Quatre,"  Madame  said 
presently ;  '\  I  hope  you  are  not  tired." 

"  No,"  I  replied. 

I  believe  I  should  not  have  felt  tired 
had  I  walked  across  France  in  my  then 
mood  ;  but  it  seemed  so  strange  to  hear 
Madame's  voice  talking  on  every  day 
matters  in  that  quiet  manner.  To  me 
the  world  was  a  chaos ;  what  had  I  to 
do  with  fatigue  or  paying  visits  ? 

"  On  the  other  side,"  she  said  again  ; 
"  let  us  cross  the  road." 

We  crossed  ;  we  passed  by  the  largo 
shop  at  the  corner.  I  remember  there 
were  two  pictures  in  that  part  of  the 
window  that  stands  farthest  back ;  we 
stood  and  looked  at  them.  I  can  recall 
the  subjects  to  this  day :  one  was  a 
brilliantly  -  colored  Spanish  scene  of 
dancing  girls  ;  the  other,  the  picture  of 
a  lovely  fair-haired  mother  bending  over 
a  dying  child.  I  recollect  remarking 
the  gorgeousness  of  the  couch  on  which 
the  child  lay.  I  recollect,  too,  shudder- 
ing and  remarking  the  wedding-ring  on 
the  mother's  hand.  How  strange  it  is 
that  the  details  of  scenes,  looked  upon 
when  our  minds  were  certainly  under 
the  absorbing  influence  of  some  great 
misery,  should  be  remembered  so> 
clearly  1 

In  the  Place  Royal  opposite,  \h» 
military  band  was  playing,  and  there 
were  groups  of  persons  lounging  about 
under  the  trees  and  before  the  eafi^ 

In  the  doorway  of  the  house  stood  a 
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young  man,  dressed  in  the  English 
fashion,  smoking.  Madame  drew  back 
a  little  as  she  noticed  him  ;  bat  a  Toice 
from  a  window  above  called  her  by 
name,  adding  in  English,  '^  Bring  Mad- 
ame Palingat  up,  Montagu ! "  and  then 
Madame  advanced,  and  the  young  man, 
without  removing  either  his  hat  or  his 
cigar,  drew  back  for  us  to  pass. 

"-4tt  premier,*^  he  said,  pointing  to 
the  staircase  in  anything  but  a  courteous 
manner;  ^^pouvez  manter.**  Madame 
answered  "Thank  you,"  in  English; 
and  up  we  went 

Madame  seemed  to  know  her  way 
well ;  she  ran  up  stairs,  opened  first  one 
door  and  then  another  without  cere- 
mony, till  we  reached  the  front  room 
from  which  the  voice  had  come. 

It  was  a  spacious  apartment,  furnish- 
ed with  the  eternal  crimson  velvet,  and 
having  large  handsome  pictures  on  the 
walls.  By  the  window,  stretched  on 
the  sofa,  so  that  she  could  see  into  the 
Place,  but  still  lounge  comfortably,  was 
a  young  lady.  As  we  entered,  she  rose 
from  her  seat  and  came  forward,  saying 
in  English : 

"  I  was  just  giving  you  up." 

^  I  was  detained  choosing  a  hat  for 
Christine,"  answered  Madame,  standing 
aside  for  the  lady  to  see  me.  "  One  of 
my  pupils,"  she  added  by  way  of  in- 
troduction. 

The  lady  bowed  coldly,  giving  me 
merely  a  passing  glance ;  and  then  turn- 
ing to  Madame,  she  led  her  up  to  the 
sofa  by  the  window. 

As  for  myself,  I  dropped  into  the 
nearest  chair,  and  tried  to  shake  off  the 
feeling  that  I  was  in  a  hideous  dream, 
and  to  believe  in  it  as  a  reality. 

Whether  it  was  through  over-exer- 
tion or  too  much  strain  on  my  nerves,  I 
know  not,  but  suddenly  the  large  pic- 
tures on  the  wall  began  to  spin  round 
me ;  and  then  everything  was  wrapped 
in  darkness. 

I  became  conscious  of  some  one 
bending  over  me,  of  some  one  bathing 
my  temples  with  a  strong  essence;  a 
hand  held  my  wrist,  two  voices,  one  a 
strange  one,  were  talking  over  me,  but 
what  they  said  my  brain  was  too  feeble 
to  comprehend. 

When  I  opened  my  eyes,  I  saw  that 
I  was  lying  in  a  bedroom ;  and  Madame 


and  the  English  lady  were  standing  be- 
side me.  They  were  both  looking  at 
me,  but  with  very  little  compassion  ; 
and  both  seemed  much  more  occupied 
with  their  own  conversation  than  with 
my  recovery. 

As  I  opened  my  eyes  they  became 
silent,  and  the  lady  walked  off  a  little 
way,  and  stood  leaning  against  the 
mantelshelf  with  her  back  turned  to- 
wards me. 

"Do  you  suffer?"  asked  Madame, 
pushing  the  hair  from  my  forehead  and 
bending  over  me. 

I  removed  her  hand,  and  turned 
away.  Memory  was  returning,  and 
bringing  such  a  heavy  weight,  I  could 
not  be  gentle  and  courteous  even  to 
Madame.  I  felt  utterly  careless  and  in- 
different to  her  displeasure. 

"  If  she  is  better,  let  us  leave  her  for 
a  little,  and  go  into  the  next  room," 
said  the  English  lady ;  "  or  if  yea 
please,  we  will  call  the  bonne  to  stay 
with  her." 

Madame  hesitated : 

"Perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  go 
home  at  once,"  she  said.  "  I  could 
come  to-morrow." 

"  Nonsense ! "  —  and  I  heard  a  pas- 
sionate stamp  on  the  floor  —  "  non- 
sense !  "  answered  the  lady ;  "  what's  a 
fainting  fit  ?  I've  fainted  hundreds  of 
times.  In  half  an  hour  Mademoiselle 
will  be  quite  well.  Come,  Madame ;  I 
must  speak  to  you  in  the  next  room." 
She  led  the  way,  and  the  Frenchwoman 
followed  her. 

A  quiet  quarter  of  an  hour  ensued, 
during  which  the  only  sounds  that 
reached  me  were  the  distant  strains  of 
the  music  in  the  Place  Royale  :  though 
I  listened  attentively,  I  could  hear 
nothing  in  the  next  room — ^neither  rus- 
tle of  dresses  nor  whispering  of  voices. 

It  is  a  long  time  ago  since  all  this 
happened,  but  I  can  recall  with  great 
distinctness  the  smallest  detail,  even 
my  sensations  and  thought,  as  I  lay  on 
the  bed  in  that  pretty  room. 

I  felt  weak  and  dreamy,  and  it  was 
too  great  an  effort  to  struggle  with  the 
misery  that  had  so  suddenly  overtaken 
me ;  so  I  submitted  myself  to  it,  and 
felt  weighed  down  ;  and  meanwhile  my 
thoughts  went  over  and  over  again  all 
the  events  of   that  afternoon.     Then, 
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still  more  dreamily,  I  began  examining 
the  furniture  of  the  room,  the  patterns 
on  the  wall,  and  two  pictures  that  stood 
leaning  against  the  large  mirror  on  the 
mantelshelf.  There  were  no  crucifixes 
about,  no  little  vases  of  holy  water,  or 
bits  of  palm  blessed  by  the  priest.  I 
was  evidently  in  the  room  of  a  person 
whose  religion  I  had  been  taught  to 
consider  little  better  than  paganism, 
and  in  my  simplicity  I  made  the  sign  of 
the  cross. 

I  gazed  at  the  pictures.  They  were 
portraits  of  a  man  and  woman.  The 
ntan's  was  a  dark  stem-looking  face, 
half  covered  by  a  thick  beard  and 
mustache ;  the  eyes  and  brows  looked 
pitiless,  though  not  fierce,  and  the  thin 
nostrils,  even  in  the  painting,  seemed 
ready  to  quiver  with  hauteur  and  pride. 
The  woman's  was  a  fair  English  face ; 
BO  strongly  resembling  the  lady  I  had 
just  seen,  that  I  could  not  decide  wheth- 
er it  was  her  own  portrait  or  that  of 
some  very  near  relation.  The  only  dif- 
ference was  that,  in  the  picture,  the 
bright  fair  hair  was  brushed  smoothly 
down  on  either  side  of  the  face ;  while 
the  lady  wore  hers  turned  back  in  the 
fashionable  French  style,  making  her 
face  look  more  piquant  than  the  coun- 
tenance in  the  picture. 

Much  as  I  disliked  her,  I  could  not 
but  admire  her  style  of  beauty ;  even 
in  the  short  minute  I  had  seen  her,  I 
was  impressed  by  it. 

She  was  not  very  tall,  with  a  straight 
full  figure.  Her  head  sat  with  the 
stateliest  grace  on  her  round  white 
throat;  and  as  she  went  impetuously 
about,  she  moved  it  with  something  of 
the  free  but  dignified  grace  of  a  young 
stag.  I  think  the  comparison — ^a  little 
out  of  the  way,  as  I  confess  it  to  be — is 
suggested  to  me  by  the  resemblance 
her  large  hazel  eyes  had  to  those  of 
this  animal.  Some  person's  counte- 
nances have  a  likeness  to  some  partic- 
ular creatures  ;  how  to  account  for  it  I 
know  not,  but  I  have  often  remarked 
it ;  and  whenever  I  think  of  Caroline's 
large,  floating,  beautiful  eyes,  I  am  ir- 
resistibly led  to  the  memory  of  the 
wistful  intelligent  orbs  of  some  elk  ,or 
antlered  stag. 

But  my  dreaminess  was  suddenly  in- 
terrupted and  my  attention  aroused  by 


hearing  footsteps  coming  up  stairs.  They 
sound^  like  those  of  men,  and  I  was 
soon  assured  of  it  by  hearing  a  deep 
grav^toned  voice  call  **  Caroline  ;  " 
and  then  the  door  of  the  next  room 
opened  and  the  footsteps  passed  in.  I 
could  not  distinctly  hear  what  was 
said ;  I  made  out  a  few  words  now  and 
then,  sometimes  of  English  and  some- 
times French,  but  I  recognized  that 
there  were  four  voices  speaking,  of 
which  one  was  Madame  Falingat's. 
There  was  a  great  deal  of  talking  for 
the  space  of  about  ten  minutes,  and 
then  again  the  door  opened;  and,  I 
suppose,  some  of  them  came  out  and 
stood  near  the  room  where  I  was,  for  I 
heard  every  word  they  uttered  distinct- 

''  For  some  days  ?  But  you  need  not 
stay  here,  CaroUne,"  said  the  grave 
voice. 

"  As  well  here  as  anywhere,"  Caro- 
line replied.  **  Grood-bye,  papa  ;  take 
care  of  yourself." 

^'Yes,  Milord,"  Madame  added  in 
her  hard  English,  ^  be  mindful ;  our 
mountains  are  terribly  dangerous  in 
some  parts." 

^' Don't  be  anxious,"  answered  the 
man's  voice.  ^^  You  will  see  me  back 
in  ten  days  at  most ;  and  then,  Mad- 
ame, I  shall  go  to  you  at  Gan  without 
fail ;  indeed  I  am  not  sure  but  that  I 
shall  take  you  now  on  my  way.  I  shall 
only  stay  to-night  with  my  friend,  and 
might  just  as  well  call  on  you  to-mor- 
row and  end  the  business." 

At  that  moment  the  door  communi- 
cating with  the  bedroom  and  saloon 
opened  gently  and  Caroline  came  in. 

"  You  are  not  asleep !  "  she  exclaim- 
en  ;  and  then  hurrying  to  the  door 
opening  on  to  the  stairs,  stood  with  her 
hand  on  the  handle,  hesitating  whether 
to  go  out  or  to  stay  and  listen. 

I  had  lost,  by  her  interruption,  the 
beginning  of  Madame's  reply ;  but  we 
both  heard  the  end,  " — ^her  health," 
was  saying  Madame ;  "  but  in  ten  or 
twelve  days  she  will  have  returned,  and 
then,  if  your  lordship  pleases,  the  inter- 
view can  take  place ;  though,  for  my 
own  part,  I  consider  it  ill  judged." 

''  Pardon  me,  Madame,  you  must 
permit  me  to  govern  my  own  actions," 
returned  the  man's  voice. 
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"  Most  certainly.  I  was  only  speak- 
ing out  of  regard  for  the  child.  Such 
an  interriew  can  but  disturb  her  mind. 
Simple  as  she  is,  the  idea  of  haying 
such  claims  on  your  lordship  may  mis- 
lead her  just  at  a  moment  when  it  is  of 
the  greatest  importance  that  nothing 
should  happen  to  interfere  with  her 
preparation  for  the  holy  vocation." 

I  raised  myself  as  my  ear  caught 
these  words,  Caroline  turned  her  flush- 
ed face  with  its  angry  eyes  towards  the 
bed,  and  our  glances  met. 

I  threw  off  the  coverlet  and  sprang 
from  the  bed.  J  scarcely  know  what  I 
meant  to  do,  but  there  was  a  storm  of 
passion  going  on  within  me  ;  and  in  the 
whirl  of  fear,  resentment,  and  bewil- 
derment, I  rose  up  with  the  hot  angry 
longing  to  meet  and  crush  something. 

"Whose  voice  is  that?"  I  said  in 
French,  hissing  out  the  words  so  rap- 
idly that  the  English  girl  did  not  under- 
stand the  simple  sentence. 

She  came  forward,  her  face  quite 
pale,  except  for  two  scarlet  spots  of 
passion  on  her  cheeks. 

"Be  quiet,"  she  whispered,  "be 
quiet ; "  you  shaR  be  quiet ; "  and  with 
all  her  strength  she  threw  me  back  on 
the  bed,  and  held  her  hands  over  my 
mouth.  I  could  not  move.  There  we 
stayed  for  two  long  minutes.  I  shall 
never  forget  lying  there  pressed  down 
under  her  weight,  almost  suffocated, 
but  powerless  to  move;  while  above 
me  hung  her  beautiful,  fresh,  wild, 
furious  face,  with  eyes  that  would  have 
willingly  killed  me  with  the  hatred  of 
their  glances. 

I  could  not  hear  the  voices  outside 
the  room.  I  was  struggling  too  much 
to  relieve  myself ;  but  I  did  hear  at 
length  the  noise  of  heavy  footsteps 
going  down  stairs ;  and  then  with  a 
tremendous  effort  I  wrenched  her  hands 
away,  and  gave  a  loud  scream,  calling, 
"  Father ! " 

The  door  opened  at  that  moment, 
and  in  came  Madame  Palingat,  her 
brown  face  for  once  pale  as  death. 

"  What  is  this  ?  what  is  the  matter. 
Mademoiselle  Caroline  ?  "  she  exclaim- 
ed, looking  first  at  me  and  then  at  the 
English  girl,  who  stood  still  clasping 
me  round  the  waist  and  holding  me  on 
:he  bed.    "  Are  you  m^d  ?  " 


"Almost,  I  believe,"  Caroline  answer- 
ed, springing  up ;  "  but  in  my  madness 
I  am  not  the  utter  fool  you  are." 

"  Mcds  qtCeitrce  que  c^eH  dxmc  ?  ** 
Madame  said,  forgetting  her  EngUsh 
in  her  surprise, — 3ite$-inoi,  CkruUns," 

"  Who  was  that  who  went  out  just 
now  ?  "  I  asked  eagerly. 

Madame  turned  away,  and  Caroline, 
throwing  herself  into  a  large  fcaUeuil, 
buried  her  face  in  her  hands. 

If  I  had  only  known  how  to  use  my 
opportunity  by  boldly  speaking  out  my 
suspicions  and  accusations,  it  would 
have  been  better  for  more  than  one  of 
our  silent  party;  but  I  was  a  mere 
schoolgirl,  accustomed  to  submit  my- 
self to  rule,  and  to  hold  my  tongue.  I 
knew  nothing  of  the  world  or  the 
world's  ways ;  how  was  I  to  be  expect- 
ed to  oppose  by  superior  sagacity  the 
experience  of  Madame  Palingat  ? 

I  stood  there  for  some  moments  pas- 
sionate and  eager ;  but  I  could  not  long 
bear  the  cold  glare  of  my  schoolmis- 
tress's eyes,  and  I  soon  dropped  down  on 
a  chair,  and  was  silent,  like  Caroline. 
And  so  we  all  three  remained  for  al- 
most ten  minutes,  when  Caroline  rose 
and  walked  hastily  out  of  the  room. 

"  Christine,  tell  me  what  has  occur- 
red ?  "  Madame  then  said,  coming  and 
standing  beside  me.  "What  caused 
this  outburst  of  anger  from  you  both  ?  " 

"Ask  her,"  I  answered,  pointing  to 
the  next  room,  where  we  could  hear 
the  rustle  of  the  girl's  dress  as  she 
moved  about.  "  I  shall  not  enlighten 
you." 

Madame  did  not  resent  my  rudeness  ; 
she  only  looked  puzzled. 

"  Are  we  going  home  now  ?  "  I  ask- 
ed. 

"  In  a  short  time.  I  have  still  some 
business  to  settle  with  Mademoiselle 
Caroline ;  we  will  then  dine,  and  after 
that  go  home." 

As  she  spoke,  Madame  left\he  room. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

▲N  ATTEMPT  AT  EXPLANATION. 

Half  an  hour  passed  slowly  enough. 
I  heard  the  murmur  of  voices  in  the 
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next  room,  footstepe  passing  up  and 
down  stairs,  bat  no  one  came  to  me ; 
and  there  I  sat  on  the  disordered  bed, 
feeling  as  miserable  and  ill  as  my  ene- 
nues  ooiild  possibly  desire. 

Presently  the  door  opened,  and  Mad- 
ame Palingat  re-entered.  She  had  ta- 
ken off  her  walking  things,  and  looked 
prepared  to  meet  me  amicably. 

'^  Mademoiselle  Caroline  has  sent  me 
to  you  with  a  message  of  peace,"  she 
be^m ;  "•  and  I  hope  you  are  ready  to 
receive  it  kindly." 

I  did  not  reply;  so  Madame  con- 
tinned  : 

^  I  told  you  this  afternoon,  Christine, 
that  I  would  answer  no  questions  con- 
cerning your  family  affairs;  but  after 
this  foolish  outburst  of  temper,  both 
on  the  part  of  yourself  and  your  step- 
sister, I  think  it  better  to—" 

**  Is  she  my  sister? "  I  interrupted, in- 
voluntarily recoiling.  ^^  Do  you  mean 
to  say  that  the  woman  who  almost  suf- 
focated me  half  an  hour  ago,  is  my  sis- 
ter?" 

Madame  shrugged  her  shoulders. 
^  So  much  for  the  ties  of  relationship," 
she  said,  sneering  ;  then,  in  a  different 
tone  she  added  :  "  Do  you  remember 
what  I  told  you  this  afternoon — ^that 
some  persons  are  burdensome  to  their 
friends  and  relations  ?  " 

"I  remember  it  well,"  I  answered, 
lowering  my  eyes,  for  the  tears  would 
fill  them  when  I  wanted  to  show  that, 
child  and  disgraced  though  I  was,  I  had 
some  pride  to  face  them  all  with  at  any 
rate.  ^'  And  you  told  me  I  was  one  of 
those  persons,"  I  added. 

^'Just  so.  It  was  for  that  reason 
that  your  step-sister  was  so  alarmed 
that  her  father  might  find  you  here, 
and  be  displeased  with  her." 

I  looked  up  in  her  face  as  she  spoke 
the  lie;  but  it  was  so  calm,  so  rigid, 
that  in  my  own  truthfulness  I  believed 
what  she  said. 

"Her  father,"  I  said,  "my  father?  " 

"  Yes." 

^  And  he  will  not  see  me  ?  " 

"  He  does  not  desir6  you  to  come  to 
his  house." 

"  I  will  go  from  it  this  instant,  then. 
O  Madame  Palingat,  why  did  you  bring 
me  here  ?     Let  me  go  now ! " 

I  sprang  to  my  feet  and  with  trem- 


bling fingers  began  arranging  my  dress, 
scarcely  hearing  Madame's  commands  to 
be  quiet  and  remain  where  I  was. 

**  You  misundei-stand,  Christine,'*  she 
said ;  "  Milord  objects  to  meeting  you 
here  himself ;  but  your  sister  witihes  to 
see  you — ^your  nster,  Christine.  Will 
you  not  be  friends  with  her  ?  She  de- 
sired me  to  tell  you  she  was  sorry  for 
her  passionate  conduct,  to  excuse  her  to 
you  in  explaining  her  fears  at  the  mo- 
ment, and  to  beg  you  to  forget  it." 

I  was  silent,  but  I  unfastened  my  cloak 
again. 

"  When  you  know  Caroline,"  Mad- 
ame went  on,  "  you  will  think  as  little 
of  her  wild  ways  as  other  people  do." 

I  hesitated  for  a  moment,  and  mean- 
while went  over  in  my  mind  all  the 
acts  of  my  step-sister  that  afternoon ; 
her  cold  reception,  her  colder  words,  and 
finally  her  unwomanly  violence,  and — 
ah !  I  must  not  forget  that — ^the  ha- 
tred that  gleamed  from  her  eyes  when 
she  stood  over  me,  almost  suffocating 
me  with  her  hands.  I  recalled  it  almost 
shudderingly. 

"  Well,  what  answer  shall  I  return 
to  Mademoiselle  ?  Shall  I  tell  her  you 
are  glad  to  accept  her  friendship  ?  or 
do  you  prefer  remaining  as  you  were, 
an  utter  stranger  to  any  of  your  rela- 
tions ?  As  I  have  told  you  before, 
Christine,  there  will  not  be  numy  who 
will  lament  it ;  I  have  endeavored  to 
make  you  understand  your  position." 

I  sat  down  and  tried  to  think  quietly 
and  dispassionately  ;  but  the  waking  to 
life's  bitter  trouble  in  this  one  after- 
noon had  been  too  sudden  and  was  too 
recent  to  let  me  do  that ;  ray  poor  brain 
was  in  a  whirl,  and  the  blood  kept  rush- 
ing hotly  to  my  throbbing  head. 

"  Why  did  you  bring  me  here  ?  "  I 
asked,  looking  up  with  a  vain  endeavor 
to  find  some  pity  in  Madame's  hard 
countenance. 

"  Bah !  you  weary  me  with  your 
childish  complaints,  Mademoiselle 
Christine.  Have  the  kindness  to  an- 
swer my  question." 

I  hesitAted  still :  for  I  was  not  utter- 
ly blind  to  certain  discrepancies  in 
Madame's  explanation  with  what  I 
knew  to  be  facts,  but  I  was  not  suffi- 
ciently skilful  to  make  use  of  them. 

'^£h  Men  f  "  Madame  said  impatiently. 
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nay  tell  her — that  it  shall  be 
hes,"  I  answered  feebly, 
recollect  much  more  of  that 
evening.  1  remember  indistinctly  sitting 
at  a  dinner-table,  and  having  meats  and 
wine  given  me  which  I  had  never  tast- 
ed before,  and  the  odor  of  which  seem- 
ed to  sicken  me.  I  can  faintly  recall 
sitting  opposite  to  a  beautiful  fair  wo- 
man's face,  which,  however,  never  look- 
ed on  me  once  with  a  kind  smile ; 
while  beside  me  was  a  tall  man  who 
spoke  the  oddest  French  I  ever  heard, 
and  insisted  on  heaping  my  plate  with 
petits  gateaux. 

I  have  an  idea,  too,  that  I  sat  by  the 
open  window  all  the  evening,  watching 
the  people  walking  about  in  under  the 
trees  in  the  Place  opposite  ;  for  I  have  a 
vivid  recollection,  the  only  vivid  one  of  all 
the  events  of  that  evening — of  seeing  the 
great  round  moon  shining  brightly  over 
the  mountain-tops,  and  throwing  a  sil- 
very whiteness  over  the  statue  of  the 
great  Bearnais  king  standing  near  the 
centre  of  the  square. 

Some  music  was  playing  near,  but 
whether  it  came  from  the  street  or  the 
room  I  know  not ;  neither  do  I  remem- 
ber what  became  of  Madame  or  my 
step-sister;  the  only  thing  concerning 
them  which  I  can  recall  is,  that  when  I 
went  to  my  room — ^for  we  did  not  re- 
turn to  Gan  that  night  —  and  after 
I  had  fallen  asleep,  I  was  aroused  by 
something  beside  me,  and  for  one  light- 
ning instant  I  fancied  I  caught  sight  of 
both  Caroline  and  Madame  in  the  act 
of  closing  the  door,  after,  I  suppose, 
paying  me  a  visit. 


PART  IL— CHAPTER  I. 

TEN  DATS  IN  THE  RUE  HENRI  QUATRE. 

Those  who  have  never  known  the 
mental  inertia  produced  by  constant 
submission  to  monotonous  rules — the 
wearisome  listlessness  brought  on  by 
never  being  allowed  to  exercise  one's 
own  will — can  scarcely  conceive  the 
novelty  of  the  ten  days'  freedom  I  en- 


joyed while  staying  in  the  Rue  Henri 
Quatre  with  Caroline  Hallam. 

When  the  bonne  brought  me  Mad- 
ame's  note  informing  me,  in  her  odd 
stiff  phraseology,  that  she  had  acceded 
to  my  sister's  request  to  leave  me  with 
her  for  a  day  or  two,  and  wishing  roe 
good-bye,  I  felt  at  first  frightened  at 
the  idea  of  being,  as  it  were,  thus  de- 
serted; and  for  a  few  moments  there 
seemed  no  place  of  such  quiet  safety, 
no  such  haven  of  rest,  as  the  white 
house  among  the  vineyards.  But  a  few 
hours  soon  lessened  this  fear,  and  a  few 
days  perfectly  reconciled  me  to  my  new 
position. 

I  felt  it  difficult  to  describe  and  to 
excuse  the  ease  with  which  other  per- 
sons and  other  circumstances  moulded 
me  to  the  temper  they  desired.  More 
difficult  still  is  it  to  try  and  retrace  my 
sensations  and  sentiments  of  that  time  ; 
for  I  have  to  depend  entirely  on  my  in- 
dividual experience,  and  I  cannot,  as  in 
other  cases,  imagine  them  from  general- 
izing under  given  circumstances. 

I  believe  mine  to  have  been  a  rare 
experience,  and  a  far  from  ordinary  lot. 
Few  children  are  left  to  the  utter  deso- 
lation that  I  endured  from  my  very 
cradle;  few  are  brought  up  without 
even  the  chance  of  attaching  themselves 
to  some  one  human  being;  thus  dwarf- 
ing, or  rather  crushing,  as  it  were,  every 
effort  Nature  makes  to  bring  out  the 
noble  qualities  by  the  divine  power  of 
affection. 

I  can  scarcely  regard  utter  solitude 
in  the  same  blighting  light  as  I  consider 
this  isolation  amongst  a  crowd.  At 
any  rate,  in  solitude  the  danger  of  cal- 
lousness is  avoided,  and  imagination 
may  supply,  after  a  feeble  fashion,  the 
reality. 

When  I  endeavor  to  recall  the  long 
past,  and  to  analyze  my  own  feelings, 
indeed  my  own  character,  in  these  first 
years,  it  seems  to  me  as  if  the  grea^ 
want  produced  by  my  position  was  sen- 
sation. I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  my 
senses  were  idle ;  but  their  employment 
was  so  monotonous,  so  weary  ingly  re- 
peated time  after  time  in  the  same  form, 
that  experience  scarcely  merited  the 
name.  With  the  exception  of  my  vo- 
luptuous enjoyment  of  the  glorious 
scenery  around  me,  I  cannot  recall  any 
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keen  perception,  any  active  thoughts, 
during  my  early  sojourn  at  Gan. 

With  the  other  girls,  I  learnt  history 
and  poetry — I  read  books  in  which  love, 
glory,  sorrow,  joy,  and  similar  subjects 
Trere  discussed ;  but  I  learned  them  as 
I  learned  my  other  lessons.  Experience 
never  taught  me  to  understand  them, 
and  take  them  into  my  individual  ex- 
perience. When,  therefore,  trouble  first 
found  me,  under  the  form  of  M.  le  Curb's 
advice,  and  afterwards  in  the  more  ter- 
rible one  of  shame,  I  was  peculiarly  un- 
prepared for  it. 

I  was  more  unlearned  in  the  world's 
ways  than  a  child  ;  more  ignorant  of 
life  as  a  conscious  responsible  being 
than  I  can  describe.  If  I  did  not  re- 
member this,  I  should  scarcely  believe 
it  possible  that  a  girl  of  nearly  twenty- 
years  of  age  could  have  been  so  easily 
led  by  the  will  of  others — so  easily 
duped,  so  utterly  blind,  even  to  that 
Trhich  seemed  to  lie  so  closely  before 
her  eyes. 

Those  ten  days  were  happy  in  many 
ways.  In  the  first  place,  I  learned  to 
feel  and  to  enjoy ;  and  in  the  second,  I 
contrived  to  lay  aside  the  miserable 
sense  of  shame  which  Madame's  revela- 
tions had  brought  on  me.  For  the  first 
time,  I  learned  to  appreciate  wealth — 
to  understand  what  it  was.  I  enjoyed 
riding  and  driving  about  most  thorough- 
ly ;  I  enjoyed  my  new  dresses  and  pretty 
ornaments ;  I  enjoyed  promenading 
about  beside  my  beautiful  step-sister, 
listening  to  music  and  compliments ; 
and  last,  and,  I  must  do  myself  the  jus- 
tice to  say,  least,  I  liked  the  well  served 
dinner-table. 

Caroline  I  could  not  understand  ;  but 
I  admired  her  intensely,  and  if  she 
would  have  permitted  it,  I  could  have 
loved  her  dearly.  She  was  kind  and 
civil  to  me ;  she  permitted  me  to  be 
with  her  wherever  she  went;  and  at 
times  I  could  see  my  evident  pleasure 
in  the  novelty  of  my  surroundings  would 
rouse  her  generosity  and  kind-hearted- 
ness, and  she  could  not  resist  contriving 
pleasure  trips  and  expeditions  for  my 
benefit. 

Still  she  was  ungracious :  she  never 
spoke  to  me  unless  it  was  absolutely 
necessary,  and  we  sometimes  remained 
hours  together  in  the  same  room  with- 


out her  evincing  any  consciousness  of 
my  presence.  She  was  extremely  hand- 
some, and,  with  her  known  position  and 
wealth,  she  was  able  to  queen  it  supreme 
among  the  English  set  assembled  at  Pau 
that  winter. 

At  every  ball,  soiree,  concert,  or 
promenade.  Miss  Hallam  was  the 
marked  and  admired  belle.  The  men 
courted  her  for  her  beauty  and  gay 
manner,  the  women  for  her  position ; 
and  wherever  she  went  she  was  sure 
of  compliments  and  adulation  of  all 
kinds.  I  believe  she  enjoyed  it;  but 
from  her  birth  she  had  received  it,  and 
so  took  it  as  a  right,  and  consequently 
with  grace  and  ease.  Perhaps,  when  I 
consider  all  this,  I  can  excuse  her  con- 
duct to  myself.  Had  I  been  in  her 
place  and  she  in  mine,  I  believe  I 
should  have  hated  h^  as  much  as  she 
did  me,  and  perhaps  I  should  have  acted 
in  the  same  manner.  From  the  moment 
we  met  after  Madame's  departure,  she 
assumed  that  coldly  friendly  demeanor 
towards  me,  from  which  she  deviated 
but  once  only  till  that  event  happened 
which  I  shall  shortly  relate. 

In  a  few  words,  she  asked  me  to  be 
silent  as  to  our  mutual  relationship,  and 
to  continue  to  bear  my  mother's  maiden 
name,  though  she  never  hinted  that  I 
had  no  right  to  call  myself  by  that  she 
herself  bore.  After  that,  she  carefully 
avoided  referring  to  anything  which 
might  recall  our  first  meeting,  and  never 
again  did  she  appear  to  recollect  that 
we  were  so  nearlv  related. 

I  was  too  timid  to  do  otherwise  than 
submit  to  fall  into  the  position  she  gave 
me.  My  courage  was  more  of  endur- 
ance than  daring  action ;  and  though, 
once  resolved  to  resist,  I  was  capable 
of  resistance  to  the  death,  I  could  not 
scheme  a  line  of  action  for  myself,  and 
then  firmly  carry  it  through. 

Caroline  Hallam  treated  me  as  a 
friend  ;  she  carefully  avoided  recalling 
by  word  or  act  that  she  or  I  had  any 
cause  to  be  ashamed  of  our  mutual  re- 
lationship ;  and  whilst  so  behaving  she 
drew  me  with  herself  into  a  routine  of 
existence  that  banished  any  regret  I 
might  first  have  felt  at  quitting  my 
home  at  Gan.  Why  was  I  living  with 
her  ?  I  frequently  asked  myself.  Our 
first    meeting    I    often  recalled ;    but 
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though  my  suspicions  and  fears  were 
not  forgotten  or  dispelled,  they  trouhled 
me  very  little.  You  must  remember,  I 
was  accustomed  to  be  oixiered  about  by 
some  invisible  power ;  so  there  was 
nothing  very  strange  in  my  sudden 
ti-aiisfei*  from  Madame  Palingat's  care 
at  Gan  to  that  of  Miss  Hallam  at  Pau. 

I  heard  Lord  IIallam*s  name  often 
mentioned,  Caroline  called  him  papa; 
and  letters  for  and  from  him  arrived 
daily.  There  was  no  doubt  that  I  was 
under  my  father's  roof ;  and  that  Mad- 
ame had  asserted  only  the  truth  when 
she  said  Caroline  Hallam  was  my  step- 
sister. 

Still  I  used  to  think  it  strange  that 
she  never  mentioned  my  father  to  me  ; 
it  seemed  odd  to  be  living  in  that  fa- 
miliar, yet  distant,  sort  of  manner. 

I  had  been  at  Pau  about  ten  days  ; 
when  one  Thursday,  Caroline,  her  com- 
panion, Mrs.  Ward,  and  myself,  were 
strolling  about  the  Place  Royale,  listen- 
ing' to  the  military  band,  and  chatting 
with  first  one  set  of  acquaintance  and 
then  another,  when  I  saw  Caroline  sud- 
denly color  up,  and  then  bend  careless- 
ly, and  begin,  with  an  effort  of  abstrac- 
tion, to  draw  figures  in  the  dust  on  the 
ground. 

My  ten  days'  sojourn  at  Pau  nmde 
me  comprehend  that  there  was  some- 
thing disturbing  Caroline's  equanimity, 
Mrs.  Ward  was  an  industrious  quiz, 
and  1  learned  a  good  deal  from  the  con- 
versation she  evidently  considered  it 
part  of  her  duty  to  hold  with  Miss  Hal- 
lam every  morning.  I  learned  that  such 
disturbance  denoted  all  kinds  of  non- 
sense, and  I  believed  it  all  devoutly. 

A  gentleman  came  and  stood  before 
my  step-sister — a  tall,  fair-haired  young 
man,  with  an  abundance  of  brown  beard 
and  whiskers,  and  a  pair  of  lazy  blue 
eyes.  A  cigar  was  between  his  lips, 
which  he  did  not  apparently  deem  it 
necessary  to  remove  ;  and  he  extended 
his  hand  to  Miss  Hallam  in  the  idlest 
and  most  unconcerned  manner  possible. 

"  Surprised  to  see  me,  Carry,  eh  ?  " 
he  began.  "  I  couldn't  stand  it  any 
longer.  I  told  you  our  tastes  wouldn't 
suit." 

"  I  certainly  did  not  expect  you  yet. 
When  did  you  return.  Where  have  you 
left  papa  ?     Caroline  replied  in  a  tone, 


that  in  spite  of  her  evident  desire  to 
seem  calm  and  unconcerned,  to  my  ear 
sounded  a  little  anxious. 

"  I  left  him  in  the  clouds  on  the  Pic 
du  Midi,  in  a  state  of  dumb  rapture.'' 

But  while  he  answered  Caroline,  Mr. 
Montagu  Huntly  was  gazing  abaut 
through  his  eyeglass  in  a  manner  that 
was  anything  but  flattering  to  her.  Still 
she  did  not  seem  to  resent  it ;  on  the 
contrary,  she  pushed  a  chair  towards 
him,  laughed,  and  told  him  to  sit  down 
and  answer  a  few  questions,  and  then  he 
might  go  where  he  pleased. 

I  did  not  listen  to  the  few  questions  ; 
T  found  more  amusement  in  watching 
the  promenaders  pass  and  repass,  and  in 
hearing  the  overture  to  Zanvpa^  which 
the  band  of  the  Sixty-eighth  was  play- 
ing to  perfection. 

It  was  a  fine,  pleasant  afternoon  in 
October ;  and  the  place  was  filled  with 
visitors  from  all  parts  of  the  world- 
One  might  hear  some  half-dozen  differ- 
ent languages  spoken,  as  the  stream  of 
people  stroll^  past ;  while  complexions 
and  fashions  varied  enough  to  suit  all 
tastes.  Of  the  strangers,  there  was  a 
large  proportion  of  English,  and  that 
language,  after  French,  sounded  the 
most  frequently  in  my  ear,  as  I  sat  there 
lazily  listening  to  anything  and  every- 
thing that  attracted  my  attention. 

Presently,  among  a  group  of  very 
handsomely-dressed  English,  I  noticed 
a  young  girl  of  the  most  delicately 
lovely  style  of  beauty  that  I  have  ever 
seen.  She  was  scarcely  up  to  the  av- 
erage height,  but  so  proportioned  that 
she  seemed  elegance  and  grace  personi- 
fied ;  while  perhaps  a  rather  too  studied 
airiness  of  dress  gave  a  youthfulness  to 
her  appearance  that  was  almost  child- 
ish. As  she  came  near  us,  I  saw  her 
cast  a  quick  shy  glance  at  our  party, 
and  then,  drawing  herself  up,  she  bowed 
haughtily  to  Miss  Hallam.  Mr.  Huntly 
removed  his  hat,  but  in  such  a  manner, 
that  accustomed  as  1  was  to  the  French 
habits,  I  concluded  he  was  not  ac- 
quainted with  her.  Ten  minutes  after- 
wards, however,  the  girl  passed  again, 
and  this  time  Mr.  Huntly  was  walking 
beside  her,  and  it  was  Caroline  Hallam 
who  gave  fhe  quick  angry  glance ;  and 
then,  rising  with  a  stateliness  that 
seemed  to  belong  peculiarly  to  her  tall 
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fall  figure,  she  swept  towards  the  other 
end  of  the  Place. 

We  went  home  soon  after  that ;  and 
I  heard  Caroline  give  orders  that  no 
one  should  be  admitted,  not  even  Mr. 
lluntlj.  She  was  tired,  she  said — ill. 
She  certainly  was  restless.  After  the 
dinner,  which  she  scarcely  tasted,  had 
been  cleared,  she  began  lounging  about 
the  room ;  now  playing  scraps  of  pieces 
on  the  piano,  now  doing  a  few  stitches 
of  work,  and  ending  by  leaning  on  her 
folded  arms  against  the  open  window 
and  falling  into  a  deep,  gloomy  rev- 
erie. 

I  was  quite  accustomed  to  remain  un- 
noticed, and  I  worked  away  at  my  em- 
broidery quickly  enough,  till  Mrs. 
Ward,  tired,  I  suppose,  of  the  silence, 
went  to  bed.  Then  Caroline  roused 
herself,  and  came  and  sat  down  opposite 
me  at  the  marble-topped  table.  The 
lamp-light  fell  full  on  her  face ;  and  I 
noticed  that  at  times  her  beautiful  brown 
eyes  glistened  with  tears. 

**  How  I  envy  you  your  power  of  self- 
control  !"  she  exclaimed  at  length 
abruptly.  ^  I  have  been  watching  you 
for  days,  and  it  never  seems  to  fail 
you* 

I  looked  up  in  wonder. 

^*  People  talk  about  the  English 
sanff'Jroidy^  she  went  on,  **  but  in  our 
case,  Christine,  Nature  seems  to  have 
reversed  her  order.*' 

"  I  have  English  blood  in  my  veins, 
you  know,"  I  said,  coloring  up  at  thus 
daring  to  remind  her  of  our  relation- 
ship. 

She  got  up  from  her  chair  and  re- 
turned to  the  window,  and  I  went  on 
working.  Presently  she  came  back  and 
resumed  her  seat. 

'*  Christine,  did  you  notice  a  small, 
childish-looking  person,  dressed  in  pale- 
blue  muslin,  in  the  Place  Royale  this 
afternoon  ?  "  she  asked. 

"The  pretty  girl  who  was  walking 
with  Mr.  Huntly  when  we  left  ?  " 

Caroline  f  ushed  a  little  as  she  an- 
swered, "  Yes.*' 

We  were  both  silent  a  moment  after 
that.  I  worked  on  wondering  why  she 
asked  me  such  a  simple  question  with 
such  evident  trepidation;  and  she  sat 
opposite  to  me,  her  brown  eyes  glisten- 
ing, her  cheeks  now  flushing,  now  pal- 


ing ;  her  lips  apart,  her  breath  coming 
in  little  fitful  bursts,  something  like 
sobs;  in  a  word,  looking  very  much 
like  a  sorrowful,  passionate,  beautiful 
child. 

"  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is,  Christine," 
she  burst  out  presently ;  ^'  I'll  tell  you 
out  plainly — I  believe  plain  speaking 
would  have  been  best  from  the  begin- 
ning, but  that  scheming  Madame  would 
not  have  it — I'm  miserable,  wretched ; 
and  its  all  through  you." 

"  Through  me  !  what  do  you  mean  ?  " 
I  exclaimed,  crimsoning;  for  I  thought 
she  was  going  to  accuse  me  of  being  a 
disgrace  to  her. 

**  Yes,  through  you.  Do  you  think 
Montagu  will  marry  me  when  he 
knows?  Don't  you  see  how  that  odious 
Emily  Clinden  is  already  trying  to  lure 
him  away  from  me  ?  And  if  she — ^if 
people  come  to  know,  what  is  to  become 
of  me  ?  oh,"  she  continued,  starting  up 
and  clasping  her  hands,  '^  you  don't 
know  the  madness  the  bare  idea' of  shame 
or  dishonor  is  to  me." 

I  laid  down  my  work.  I  was  very 
quiet ;  for  I  felt  almost  paralyzed  for  a 
moment  with  my  grief. 

"  You,"  she  went  on  saying,  in  a 
lower  tone—"  yaw  don't  know  what  it 
is  to  live  in  the  world,  to  be  admired, 
courted,  almost  worshipped.  You  don't 
know  what  it  is  to  love ;  if  you  did, 
Christine,  I  would  not  ask  you  to  give 
up  such  a  life.  But  your  whole  exist- 
ence has  been  a  simple  monotony  ;  con- 
vent-life would  be  but  a  continuance  of 
it;  while  if  you  refuse,  you  cast  ms 
into  misery  forever." 

"  I  don't  understand, "  I  murmured  in 
a  trembling  voice.  "  What  have  I  to  do 
with  you  ?  " 

"  So  much,  that  either  you  must  be 
sacrificed  or  I,"  answered  Caroline  still 
passionately.  "  If  you  consent  to  go 
into  a  convent,  all  this  wrong-^ioing  of 
my  father  can  be  hushed  up — ^all  this 
disgrace  need  never  be  known." 

I  got  up;  her  supreme  selfishness 
abased  her  before  me,  so  that  for  a  mo- 
ment all  my  anger  was  turned  into  con- 
tempt. 

"  I  do  not  understand  your  confused 
sentences  thoroughly,"  I  answered  ; 
"  but  one  thing  I  assure  you  of,  I  have 
no  intention  of  becoming  a  nun.    I  will 
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keep  out  of  your  way;  no  one  sliall 
ever  know  of  our  relationship  ;  but  I 
will  never  consent  to  enter  a  convent." 

I  walked  away  after  saying  that,  and 
went  to  the  door.  As  I  was  about  to 
pass  out,  some  one  threw  it  open,  and 
I  heard  M.  le  Curb's  voice  on  the 
stairs. 

I  held  the  priest  in  such  dislike  and 
dread,  that  the  sound  of  his  approach 
banished  in  an  instant  my  hot  anger, 
and  the  only  thought  that  occupied  me 
was  bow  to  get  out  of  his  way.  The 
door  of  the  small  room  adjoining  the 
saloon  was  open  ;  so  I  hurriedly  went 
in  there,  and  locked  myself  in. 

The  moonlight  came  streaming  in 
through  the  open  windows,  and  lighted 
up  the  room  sufficiently  for  me  to  dis- 
tinguish all  that  was  in  it,  and  to  as- 
sure myself  that  I  was  alone ;  and  then 
with  a  blush  at  my  own  meanness,  I 
crept  quietly  to  the  closed  door  that 
communicated  with  the  next  room,  and 
through  which  I  expected  to  be  able  to 
overhear  the  conversation  between  Mon- 
sieur Bellemere  and  Caroline  Hallam. 

But  they  spoke  in  such  low  tones  and 
in  such  a  manner,  that  I  only  occasion- 
ally caught  a  sentence,  and  even  then 
I  could  not  gather  much  from  it.  Once 
I  fancied  I  caught  my  own  name,  but 
not  ill  connection  with  any  words  that 
might  lead  me  to  suppose  I  was  the 
subject  of  their  conversation. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  passed  in  this 
unpleasant  fashion,  and  then  the  Curb's 
heavy  footstep  crossed  the  room,  and  I 
heard  the  door  open.  Caroline  evident- 
ly was  following  him,  for  I  heard  her 
dress  rustle ;  and  then  footsteps  de- 
scended the  stairs,  while  both  their 
voices  reiterated  good-night. 

My  meanness  had  been  for  nothing, 
I  thought,  and  I  was  softly  crossing  the 
room  to  unlock  the  door,  when  Caroline 
called  out,  **  Monsieur  Bellemere !  did 
papa  say  when  he  would  arrive  here  !  '* 

"  No,  mademoiselle,"  the  priest  an- 
swered from  the  passage  ;  but  he  was 
leaving  Gan  that  evening,  so  I  conclude 
you  will  see  him  to-morrow.  At  any 
rate,  Madame  will  call  on  you  early  in 
the  morning.     Bimne  nuiV* 

Miss  Hallam  returned  his  good-night, 
and  then  she  went  into  the  saloon,  and 
I  heard  her  ringing  violently  for  th^ 


honne,  I  could  comprehend  by  that 
ringing  that  my  step-sister's  irritation 
was  not  over  yet. 

I  fear  I  must  have  been  naturally 
very  obtuse,  but  it  was  only  the  next 
morning,  when  Madame  Palingat  made 
her  appearance,  and  told  me  to  prepare 
to  accompany  her  back  to  Gan,  that  I 
began  to  find  a  use  for  the  only  sentences 
of  Caroline  and  the  Curb's  conversation 
that  I  had  been  able  to  overhear. 

Madame  was  in  a  hurry  to  return, 
and  Caroline  seemed  anxious  for  us  to 
go.  Mr.  Huntly  called,  but  was  not  ad- 
mitted ;  and  when  he  insisted  on  seeing 
Caroline,  Madame,  with  a  great  show 
of  politeness,  put  her  arm  through  mine 
and  led  me  into  the  next  room,  and 
there  we  remained  for  a  full  half  hour  ; 
whilst  Montagu  Huntly  loitered  about 
the  saloon,  talking  careless  nonsense  to 
Caroline,  strumming  on  the  piano,  and 
otherwise  idling  away  the  time. 

Poor  Madame  !  even  in  my  perplex- 
ity I  could  not  help  being  amused  at 
her  impatience  struggling  with  her 
politeness,  whilst,  with  her  watch  in 
hand,  she  now  listened  to  the  lazy  visitor 
in  the  next  room,  and  now  walked  to 
the  window,  whence  she  could  see  the 
ponies  pawing  the  ground,  and  the  pack- 
ages stored  in  the  chaise  waiting  to  take 
us  back  to  Gan. 

Madame  was  evidently  in  a  hurry  to 
be  off.     It  was   nearlv  twelve  o'clock 

■r 

when  Mr.  Huntly's  departure  released 
us  from  our  prison ;  and  then,  scarcely 
giving  herself  time  to  wish  Mbs  Hal- 
lam good-bye,  she  hurried  me  down 
stairs  into  the  chaise,  and  taking  the 
reins  in  her  own  hands,  drove  off  at  a 
rapid  pace. 

I  turned,  and  caught  just  a  glimpse  of 
Caroline's  face  looking  anxiously  after 
after  us  ;  and  then  a  pony-<;haise  similar 
to  ours  dashed  up  and  stopped  before 
the  house,  and  a  tall,  gray-haired  man 
j[umped  out. 

A  rapid  thought  sprang  to  my  mind. 
I  understood  the  Curb's  visit — ^those 
hasty  sentences,  Madame's  hurry  to  get 
me  off — ^in  an  instant 

That  gentleman  was  my  father.  Lord 
Hallam !  For  some  reason  or  other 
they  wished  to  prevent  my  seeing  him  I 

We  dashed  down  the  hilly  road  of  the 
Place  Grammont,  and  rattled  over  the 
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bridge  gpanning  the  beautiful  clear  blue 
Oare,  at  a  pace  that  made  the  little  car- 
riage swing.  I  did  not  speak,  neither 
did  Madame. 

^  There,"  at  length  she  said,  with  a 
kind  of  sigh  of  relief,  as  we  cleared  the 
bridge,  and  the  ponies  relaxed  their 
farious  gallop  a  little,  ^'  we  have  made 
up  for  lost  time  ;  now  we  may  take  it 
gently." 

I  took  no  notice  of  her  remark  ;  but 
when  we  were  nearly  arrived  at  Gan, 
1  said  quietly,  '^  Has  Milord  been  to  see 
you  lately,  Madame  ?  " 

Madame's  diplomacy  failed  her  when 
sbe  allowed  me  to  discover  her  in  a  lie. 

She  answered  No  ;  but  I  remember- 
ed the  priest's  words ;  and  from  that 
moment  I  felt  assured  that — what  hith- 
erto I  had  only  vaguely  suspected — Ma- 
dame was  in  some  way,  deceiving  me. 


CHAPTER  IL 

A  DAXGEROUS  FLIGHT. 

I  BETUBNBD  to  Gan,  but  not  to  the 
peaceful  monotonous  existence  I  had 
formerly  lived  there. 

Madame  was  stern  and  cold ;  she 
threw  out  hints  that  I  had  become  im- 
pious and  refractory  ;  M.  le  Cut6  treat- 
ed me  in  the  same  manner ;  and,  by 
some  means  I  can  scarcely  even  now 
understand,  I  was  placed  out  from 
among  the  other  girls  as  sinful  and  un- 
worthy. I  was  not  of  a  sociable  dis- 
position ;  but,  for  all  that,  I  deeply  felt 
the  universal  avoidance  that  I  met. 
Teachers,  girls,  servants,  and  Madame 
herself,  seemed  to  regard  me  as  if  I  were 
guilty  of  some  crime,  and  shunned  me 
as  a  malefactress.  Vainly  I  denied 
having  done  any  wrong  when  at  times 
my  schoolmates  would  question  me.  It 
was  not  to  be  supposed  that  I  could 
have  so  suddenly  lost  Madame's  favor, 
and  drawn  on  me  the  displeasure  of  his 
reverence  M.  le  (Jure,  without  serious 
cause. 

The  female  mind  is  often,  through  its 
weakness,  forced  into  meanness,  and 
even  cruelty.  In  that  white  house 
among  the  vineyards  Madame  was  the 


ruling  power,  and  to  me  the  evil  genius ; 
to  curry  favor  with  her,  there  was  not 
one  who  had  the  courage  to  do  me  com- 
mon justice.  From  the  head  teacher  to 
the  youngest  pupil,  all  knew  that  Ma- 
dame not  only  withheld  her  protection 
and  kindnesses  from  me,  but  desired 
that  all  around  me  should  render  my  situ- 
ation as  miserable  as  possible ;  and  there 
was  not  one  who  did  not  seek  to  please 
her  in  this.  Meanwhile,  at  confession 
and  on  every  occasion  the  priest  urged 
on  me — not  in  directly  open  terms,  but 
clearly  enough  for  me  to  understand — 
the  necessity  of  deciding  on  embracing 
the  profession  of  a  nun.  The  misery 
of  those  days  I  cannot  write.  It  seemed 
as  if  all  the  world  that  did  not  persecute 
me  had  deserted  me.  I  stood  utterly 
alone  amidst  my  enemies.  But  my 
very  weakness  proved  my  strength ;  as 
I  said  before,  my  courage  was  of  the 
negative  sort — ^resistance  ;  left  thus  to 
myself,  with  no  one  to  turn  to  for  ad- 
vice, none  to  lean  on,  I  was  forced  to 
use  the  only  weapon  I  possessed,  and 
which,  under  the  circumstances,  was 
perhaps  the  most  useful  that  I  could 
have. 

I  did  endure — ^I  did  resist  bravely. 
Never  once  did  I  swerve  from  my  de- 
termination to  refuse  becoming  a  nun. 
I  heard  all  Madame  had  to  say  quietly, 
and  without  evincing  any  anger;  and 
I  listened  respectfully  to  the  discourses 
of  my  confessor ;  but  from  no  word  of 
mine  could  either  of  them  gather  a  hope 
that  I  would  at  length  lend  myself  to 
their  plans  and  wishes. 

It  was  a  soft  gray  afternoon ;  the 
hills  seemed  to  stand  nearer  and  larger, 
bringing  the  landscape,  as  it  were,  to  a 
more  confined  aspect,  while  the  Pyre- 
nean  mountains  were  visible  only  as  a 
dark  outline  in  the  distance.  Some 
persons  prognosticated  rain  from  such 
appearance,  and  I  stood  looking  round 
me  for  a  moment  on  my  way  down  the 
vineyard,  trusting  that  they  might  be  in 
the  wrong  for  this  particular  time. 

Madame  had  gone  to  the  church  with 
some  of  the  girls  who  were  preparing 
for  their  first  communion ;  Mademoi- 
selle Hornet  was  holding  a  class ;  and, 
properly  speaking,  I  ought  to  have  been 
sitting  in  the  bare  schoolroom  with  the 
rest  of  my  schoolfellows,  embroidering 
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industrioasly  under  the  care  of  Made- 
moiselle Elise. 

I  had  taken  a  strange  resolution  ;  one 
that  may  be  guessed,  when  I  say  that 
in  my  right  hand  I  held  a  small  bag 
containing  my  paroissey  handsomely 
bound  in  gold,  a  solid  silver  crucifix,  a 
pair  of  emerald  earrings,  and  a  twenty- 
franc  piece.  In  the  other,  I  carried  a 
selection  of  my  best  water-color  draw- 
ings. I  was  dressed  in  the  handsomest 
clothes  my  not  very  abundant  wardrobe 
could  supply,  and  I  had  put  on  as  many 
different  articles  as  I  could  conveniently 
wear. 

I  was  not  exactly  going  forth  to  seek 
my  fortune,  after  the  manner  of  dis- 
tressed damsels  in  fairy-books,  but  I  was 
taking  upon  myself  a  pilgrimage  which 
may  seem  almost  as  adventuresome  and 
romantic.  I  meant  by  some  means  to 
get  to  my  father,  and  beg  his  protection. 
If  he  refused  it — if  he  joined  with  my 
persecutors,  I  wa^  not  quite  resolved 
what  to  do ;  but  I  was  quite  determined 
never  to  return  to  Gan. 

You  may  imagine  the  persecution  of 
those  few  days  must  have  been  pretty 
strong  to  force  a  girl  of  my  unventur- 
ous  disposition  into  such  a  resolution. 
I  don't  fancy  I  should  ever  have  taken 
it,  had  it  not  been  for  my  great  fear  and 
dread  of  the  priest  Bellemere.  I  should 
have  borne  with  Madame ;  I  could  en- 
dure a  good  deal ;  but  I  hated  M.  le 
Curd  with  all  my  soul. 

Well,  I  crept  quietly  down  the  path, 
crossed  the  maize-fields,  and  found  my 
way  to  the  highroad  without  meeting 
any  one.  I  had  chosen  my  time  well ; 
for  the  teachers  and  girls  were  all  en- 
gaged in  the  house,  and  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  vine-keepers,  at  that  season 
there  were  no  men  or  women  laborers 
about  the  place. 

I  did  not  care  to  take  the  omnibus, 
fearing  that  I  might  chance  to  meet 
among  the  passengers  some  person  from 
the  village  who  might  recognize  me ;  so 
I  managed  to  find  a  seat  in  a  diligence 
from  Oloran,  and  went  dashing  into  the 
streets  of  Fau  in  a  short  three-quarters 
of  an  hour. 

It  wanted  still  half  an  hour  to  dusk, 
and  I  felt  frightened  at  finding  myself 
alone,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  in 
the  open  streets.    I  did  not  like  to  go 


direct  to  the  Rue  Henri  Qnatre  ;  for-    X 

had  no  wish  to  encounter  Caroline 

lam  ;  and  supposing  Lord  Hallam 

from  home,  all  my  journey  would     1>o 

useless. 

The  diligence  had  set  me  down  rteiur 
the  Hotel  de  T  Europe,  so  I  wandered 
slowly  down  the  Rue  de  la  Prefectixre, 
on  and  on,  till  I  reached  the  church  o£ 
St.  Martin.      My  heart  smote   me     sub 
seeking  as  a  harbor  of  temporal  reftige 
that  sanctuary  which  I   was   strivizi^ 
with  all  my  might  to  avoid  as  a  reixigG 
from  sin ;  and  as  I  took  out  my  rosar;y, 
and  knelt  before  the  shrine  of  the  VirgiOy 
my  fingers  trembled  as  if  I  were  guilty 
of  a  crime.     I  was  anxious  to  remain  in 
the  church  till  the  usual  six-o'clock  di 
ner-hour  should  clear  the  streets  ; 
sides,  I  considered  I  should  have  a  bet- 
ter chance  of  finding  my  father  at  home, 
at  that  time  than  any  other. 

The  hours  hung  heavily  ;  more  than 
once  I  had  gone  round  my  chaplet,  till 
I  got  so  weary  of  the  Aves  and  Paters, 
that  I  could  bear  it  no  longer,  but 
ventured  out  of  the  dark,  gloomy,  silent 
church  into  the  Place  before  it ;  then, 
grown  a  little  bolder  with  the  reviving 
fresh  air,  I  ventured  to  descend  the  steps 
leading  to  the  gardens  of  the  famous 
chateau  of  Henri  Quatre. 

There  was  not  a  human  figure  along 
the  walk.  The  moon  was  struggling 
with  the  departing  daylight,  as  to  which 
should  prevail  over  the  beautiful  scene 
of  hill  and  river,  on  which  I  looked 
from  the  solitary  terrace. 

A  few  autumn  fiowers  were  blooming 
in  the  stifily-shaped  beds ;  the  trees, 
standing  in  a  straight  road,  were  still 
leafy,  but  beginning  to  look  richly  brown 
and  yellow;  and  behind  rose  the  old 
chateau  on  its  steep  rock.  Such  was 
the  scene  of  my  solitary  walk. 

I  was  obliged  to  keep  walking  brisk- 
ly up  and  down  ;  if  I  had  not,  I  believe 
r  should  never  have  kept  my  nerves  up 
to  the  pitch  necessary  for  that  which  I 
was  about  to  do. 

How  much  I  wished  the  time  would 
go,  I  cannot  express ;  and  yet  I  dreaded 
it;  for  as  each  moment  slipped  by,  I 
felt  tliat  the  possibility  of  Madame's 
discovering  my  flight,  and  coming  in 
pursuit,  grew  stronger. 

I  had  reached  the  end  of  the  walk. 
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and  was  taming  back,  when  I  came  so 
rnddenlj  on  a  gentleman,  that  I  quite 
flUuted  and  nttered  a  loud  "Ah  I" 

He  muttered  something  in  English 
about  pardon,  and  went  on  a  step  or 
two.  I  fancied  I  recognized  the  voice, 
and  turned  to  look  after  him  ;  and  then, 
to  my  consternation,  Montagu  Huntly 
came  back,  looked  very  much  surprised, 
muttered  something,  and  then  we  both 
stood  staring  at  one  another  in  the  pale 
moonlight. 

Wbat  I  said  to  him,  or  what  he  said 
to  me,  how  I  ever  came  to  speak  at  all, 
I  do  not  remember  in  the  least.     How 
be  reoc^nized  me  I  know  not,  for  only 
once  had  we  met,  besides  seeing  each 
other  at  the  Place  Royale ;  but  I  rec- 
ollect very  distinctly  waking  up    sud- 
denly to  the  feeling  that  at  last  I  had 
met  some  one  in  this  wide  weary  world 
who  was  not  an  enemy.     I  recollect 
leaning  over  the  low  parapet  overhang- 
ing the  house  viBe,  talking  as  I  had  never 
talked  before — questioning,  wondering, 
thinking,  while  beside  me  stood  a  tall 
figure,   in  the  very  shadow  of   which 
there  seemed  to  be  a  kind  of  protection. 
In  my  agitation,  I  suppose  that  I 
must  have  revealed  my  whole  story  in 
a  passionate  burst.     1  am  sure,  had  I 
been  in  my  ordinary  frame  of  mind,  it 
would  have  taken  hours  to  worm  from 
me  the  faintest  sketch  of  all  I  had  suf- 
fered and  was  still  suffering.     I  must 
have  been  a  little  demented  to  confide 
almost  unasked  my  whole  story  to  a 
granger.      But  then  Montagu  Huntly 
was  a  man  of  the  world,  and  it  required 
but  a  few  words  to  make  him  compre- 
hend a  mystery  which  to  me  was  still 
incomprehensible ;  and  almost  before  I 
was  aware  of  it,  he  had  drawn  from  me 
all  that  I  knew  of  myself,  even  that 
which  I  thought  I  could  never  have 
told  to  any  one — ^that  I  was  a  shame  to 
my  relations. 

He  was  very  kind  to  me ;  had  I  been 
bis  sister,  he  could  not  have  treated  me 
with  less  pretending  gentleness. 

Lord  Hallam,  he  told  me,  was  at 
Bordeaux,  on  his  way  to  England ;  but 
he  advised  me  to  apply  to  Caroline 
boldly  for  protection.  She  was  on  the 
point  of  setting  out  for  a  couple  of  days' 
expedition  to  the  mountains;  but  she 
would,  no  doubt,  delay  her  joumey  till 


some  arrangements  had  been  made  for 


me. 


My  step-sister,  Montagu  Huntly  as- 
sured me,  was  capricious  aud  passion- 
ate, but  she  was  good-hearted  and  gen- 
erous, and  would  let  no  weak  fear  of 
compromising  herself  interfere  with 
what  was  a  duty. 

As  he  spoke,  IVIr  Huntly  hesitated  a 
little ;  perhaps  he  had  not  much  faith  in 
his  own  words  ;  perhaps  he  was  think- 
ing, as  I  was,  that  Caroline  must  have 
some  good  reason  for  being  such  close 
friends  with  Madame  Palingat,  which 
would  outweigh  her  natural  generosity. 

**  It  is  the  only  means  of  clearing-up 
the  mystery,*'  he  said,  as  I  objected  to 
the  plan.  ^*  I  may  be  mistaken,  but  I 
think,  mademoiselle,  you  do  not  thor- 
oughly understand  your  position;  or 
have  you  kept  back  any  of  your  suspi- 
cions or  thoughts  from  me  ? ' 

As  he  spoke,  he  looked  curiously  into 
my  face  with  his  blue  eyes — ^keen  blue 
eyes  they  were  then. 

^  Is  there  any  other  cause,  any  other 
reason,  do  you  think,  for  your  sister's 
dislike  ?  Can  she  have  any  other  reason 
for  wishing  you  to  enter  a  convent  ?  " 

*'  I  can  imagine  none,"  I  answered ; 
^  this  is  what  she  herself  told  me." 

He  said  '*  Ah ! "  in  a  meaning  tone ; 
then  adding,  "  Let  us  go ;  I  will  see 
you  to  the  house  at  once,  and  have  some 
conversation  with  Caroline. 

We  walked  on  slowly  side  by  iide, 
returning  past  the  church  towards  the 
Rue  Henri  Quatre. 

^^  I  am  not  sure  but  that  Fnte  did  us 
both  a  kind  turn  in  throwing  us  thus  in 
each  other's  way  to-night,"  he  said 
presently  as  we  neared  the  house. 

"  A  kind  turn  to  me  certainly,"  I  re- 
plied. 

'*  And  to  me  also,  perhaps,"  he  mut- 
tered, in  a  tone  that  was  too  grave  to  be 
gallant. 

The  streets  were  silent  and  empty, 
the  dusk  was  falling,  and,  without 
meeting  or  recognizing  any  one,  we  ar- 
rived at  the  house. 

^  I  stood  a  little  back  as  the  woman 
came  running  down  to  answer  our  sum- 
mons. 

^^  Mademoiselle  had  set  off  that  after- 
noon for  the  eaiix  chaudes.  She  had 
left  a  note  for  monsieur." 
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*Did  she  tell  you  so?"  he  asked 
quickly;  ^^did  she    speak  to  you    of 


me 


?»» 


^Yery  little.  She  said  somethiDg 
about  my  preventing  her  marrying  you ; 
but  I  hope  not.  I  hope  you  won't 
mind  about  me,  because  I  would  prom- 
ise never  to  come  in  your  way,  and 
never  to  mention  my  relationship  to 
Lord  Hallam.  You  would  not  let  me 
prevent  you  marrying  her,  would 
you  ?  " 

I  said  all  this  in  the  very  innocence 
of  my  ignorance  concerning  the  pro- 
prieties and  conveniences  of  the  polite 
world,  and  never  for  an  instant  did  it 
cross  my  mind  that  I  was  exposing  my 
step-sister's  confidence. 

"  If  I  thought  it  was  only  that,"  Mr. 
Hnntly  began,  and  then  suddenly  he 
stopped,  muttered  something  about 
*^  being  a  tremendous  fool,"  and  getting 
up,  put  on  his  hat  again  and  went  back 
to  his  place  in  the  doorway.  He  seemed 
to  think  that  his  proper  position. 

^  Shall  we  go  ?  "  at  length  he  asked. 
"  We  can  breakfast  en  route" 

I  shall  never  forget  that  journey.  As 
I  sat  back  in  the  comer  of  the  dili- 
gence,— ^not  daring  to  look  out  at  the 
window  till  we  had  passed  Gran,  for 
fear  of  being  recognized  by  some  peas- 
ant or  laborer  on  the  vineyards, — ^for 
the  first  time  in  my  life  of  twenty 
years,  I  began  to  day-dream,  and  the 
day-dream  was — But  are  not  such  fan- 
cies known  to  everybody  ?  One  girl's 
dreams  are  like  another's  at  that  age. 

It  was  an  unusually  bright  morning 
for  November;  the  air  was  fresh  but 
clear,  and  the  sunshine  lighted  up  the 
blue  sky,  and  fell  on  the  golden-leaved 
trees,  till  the  world  look^  aglow  with 
life  and  happiness.  There  were  only 
three  passengers  inside  beside  myself, 
and  they  were  too  content  with  their 
own  talk  to  care  about  my  silence  ;  so 
I  lay  back,  watched  the  scenery,  and 
dreamt  one  of  those  sweet  day-dreams. 
I  ought  to  have  been  very  miserable, 
very  much  bewildered ;  for  certainly 
my  lot  was  as  uncertain  and  perplexing 
as  it  well  could  be ;  but  somehow  I 
felt  very  comfortable  and  very  content. 
I  remember  every  incident  of  that  day's 
journey  well.  I  recollect  how  su- 
premely delighted  I  was  at  the  respect- 


ful manner  in  which  we  were  every 
where  received ;  and  then  the  English 
fashion  of  ordering  and  paying  what 
was  asked — accustomed  as  1  was  to  see 
Madame  haggle  over  a  sous, — appeared 
to  me  generous  in  the  extreme.  My 
pleasure  was  once  rather  disturbed  by 
hearing  the  hostess  at  the  inn  ask  Mr. 
Huntly  if  Madame  would  like  to  rest 
up  stairs ;  and  by  her  manner,  seeing 
that  she  mistook  me  for  his  wife,  for  a 
few  minutes  I  reflected  seriously  as  to 
the  propriety  of  thus  travelling  and 
talking  with  a  male  stranger.  And  I 
recollect  being  mutely  surprised  at 
Montagu  Huntly  answering  the  good 
woman  in  such  words  as  to  confirm  her 
in  her  error  ;  but  then  the  surprise  and 
embarrassment  soon  passed  off,  and  I 
comforted  my  conscience  with  the  as- 
surance that  if  I  threw  off  Mr.  Hunt- 
ly's  protection,  I  should  be  utterly 
friendless. 

We  had  to  wait  long  at  Laruns,  one 
of  the  wheels  of  the  diligence  getting 
injured;  and  then  Montagu  proposed 
hiring  a  pony  chaise,  which  by  chance 
we  met  returning  from  the  mountains ; 
and  I  completed  my  indiscretion,  sin- 
ning against  French  propriety,  by  tak- 
ing a  seat  beside  the  young  English- 
man, and  committing  myself  to  his  soli- 
tary protection,  for  the  remainder  of 
the  way. 

It  was  evening  when,  after  slow 
toiling  up  the  steep  road,  cut  in  the 
hard  substance  of  the  mountains,  we 
came  in  sight  of  the  Hotel  de  TEtab- 
lissement,  standing  in  its  gloomy  gran- 
deur of  position,  surrounded  by  high 
mountains  and  deep  ravines. 

The  sun  was  shedding  a  deep  yellow 
light  through  an  opening  in  the  mass  of 
surrounding  rocks,  and  the  stream  of 
gold  fell  full  on  the  balcony  of  one  of 
the  windows,  on  which  stood  a  tall 
handsomely-dressed  figure. 

Mr.  Huntly  gave  the  ponies  a  sharp 
touch  of  the  whip,  and  they  cantered 
briskly  round  to  the  other  side  of  the 
building,  and  there  he  handed  me  out. 
He  led  the  way  immediately  up  stairs, 
and  I  followed,  feeling  desperately  that 
a  crisis  in  my  fate  was  at  hand,  and  that, 
whether  I  chose  or  not,  I  must  face  it. 
I  never  shall  forget  the  scene  that  met 
my  eyes  when  I  reached  the  first-floor. 
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At  the  open  door  facing  us  stood 
Caroline  Ilallam,  pale  as  death,  but 
with  such  terrible  anger  blazing  in  her 
beautiful  eyes  that  I  turned  away  fright- 
ened, and  for  a  moment  Mr.  Huntley 
stopped  in  his  advance. 

*'  I  bring  you  your  sister,"  he  said  at 
length,  grasping  my  hand  and  dragging 
me  forward  into  the  room  ;  and  then 
he  paused,  and  for  a  moment  we  all 
three  stood  regarding  one  another  in  a 
silence  that  was  forced  on  myself 
through  fear,  on  Montagu  Huntly  by 
embarrassment,  and  on  Caroline  by  the 
excess  of  her  passion. 

I  think  I  see  her  now,  standing  with 
that  blaze  of  yellow  light  illuming  her 
tall  beautiful  figure,  and  glowing  among 
the  rich  colors  of  her  dress  and  bright 
fair  hair,  till  you  might  have  taken  her 
for  one  of  Millais's  pictures  quickened 
into  life. 

What  a  pity  it  was  that  anything  so 
beautiful,  so  admirable,  could  descend 
to  such  paltry  vices  as  envy  and  hatred ! 

"  Well,"  at  length  she  gasped,  rather 
than  spoke,  for  her  chest  was  heaving 
so  that  her  breath  came  in  short  bursts 
— "  well !  " 

"Your  sister,  Caroline,"  Montagu 
Huntly  answered  in  a  tone  that  sounded 
calm  as  death  beside  her  excitement, 
"  I  scarcely  expected  this  deception 
from  you,"  he  added  ;  "  I  have  not  de- 
served it." 

"  Then  you  have  told  him ! "  she 
burst  out,  turning  on  me  ;  and  before  I 
could  answer  she  had  thrust  out  her 
hands  towards  us  both,  exclaiming,  "  Go, 
go !  cruel  traitors  ! "  and  then  covering 
her  face,  had  thrown  herself  on  the 
couch,  and  was  rocking  to  and  fro,  sob- 
bing in  a  manner  that  was  almost  too 
distressing  to  be  endured. 

That  was  how  she  received  us. 

To  my  great  relief  Mrs.  Ward  came 
and  carried  me  off  to  a  place  of  quiet ; 
and  we  left  the  two  lovers  to  make 
peace  as  best  they  could.  ^ 

Montagu  Huntly  was  not  a  man  for 
even  a  beautiful  winsome  womt^n  to 
turn  round  her  fingers ;  and  little  as  I 
then  knew  of  him  I  could  not  but  feel 
Caroline  was  going  the  wrong  way  to 
work,  to  assail  him  with  storms  in  which 
she  appeared  a  splendid  fury.  How 
would  it  end  ?    I  asked  myself  as  the 


evening  drew  in,  and  still  I  remained 
alone.  Would  Mr.  Huntly  prove  a 
staunch  friend  ?  or  would  I^Iiss  Hallam 
win  him  over  to  her  side,  as  she  had 
done  Madame  Falingat  and  the  Cure? 

I  sat  down  to  dinner  alone  with  Mrs. 
Ward,  and  I  had  not  been  able  to  an- 
swer these  questions;  and  the  coffee 
was  served,  and  the  evening  wore  on ; 
and  I  remained  still  in  nervous  doubt. 

Caroline  had  gone  to  her  room,  I  was 
told,  with  a  bad  headache,  and  Mr. 
Huntly  was  dining  at  the  table-d'hote. 

My  bedroom  was  on  the  first  fioor ; 
the  window  opened  on  to  a  balcony,  from 
which  one  looked  down  into  a  deep  ra- 
vine ;  opposite  was  a  wall  of  mounUun 
covered  with  low  shrubs  and  creepers, 
and  down  which  dashed  a  silver  thread 
of  water  with  a  noise  of  perpetual 
splash,  which  sounded  pleasant  and  even 
musical  for  the  first  few  minutes  but  be- 
came wearisome  as  the  hours  rolled  on. 

I  unfastened  the  window,  and  wrap- 
ping myself  in  a  shawl,  leaned  out  to 
watch  the  scene,  and  try  and  get  sleepy, 
for  I  was  anything  but  happy  or  sleepi- 
ly disposed. 

The  moon  was  at  her  full,  and  shed 
a  clear  light  over  the  mountains  and 
valleys.  I  could  distinguish  easily  Mr. 
Huntly's^figure  as  he  lounged  past  the 
hotel  and  then  began  ascending  the  path 
that  led  away  over  the  bridge.  He  was 
smoking,  and  he  never  glanced  at  the 
hotel.  I  felt  my  pulses  throb  at  the 
sight  of  him,  for  in  him  seemed  my 
world  of  safety ;  if  he  had  turned  and 
seen  me,  I  should  have  hazarded  speak- 
ing a  few  words ;  but  he  passed  on,  his 
cigar  in  his  mouth,  his  hands  in  his 
pockets,  apparently  serenely  unconsci- 
ous of  me  or  my  troubles — even  of 
Caroline  Hallam  and  hers. 

Whilst  I  was  gazing  after  him,  I 
heard  the  door  of  my  room  open  and 
some  one  enter.     It  was  my  step-sister. 

She  was  half  undressed,  and  her  hair 
fell  about  her  bare  shoulders  and  over 
her  white  round  arms. 

"What  have  you  told  him?"  she 
asked,  in  a  voice  that  sounded  faint  as 
from  weeping,  and  standing  beside  me 
without  glancing  at  me. 

"  All  that  I  know,"  I  answered  bold- 
ly. "  I  did  not  spare  myself  either ; 
for  it  seems  to  me,  that,  proud  as  you 
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\j  Caroline  Hallam,  the  shame  presses 
more  on  me  than  on  you." 

**.How  do  you  mean  ?  "  she  said,  af- 
ter a  moment's  hesitation. 

I  did  not  reply. 

*^  Will  you  answer  me  one  question 
plainly  ?  "  she  went  on  ;  "  indeed,  you 
owe  it  to  me,"  she  added  hitterly,  **  for 
you  have  lost  me  Montagu,  or  nearly 
lost  him ;  for  when  he  hears  the  truth 
confirmed  by  my  father — **  she  paused ; 
^  tell  me,  did  you  only  speak  to  him  of 
what  Madame  Palingat  told  you,  or — " 

I  looked  up  at  her  perplexed. 

'*  I  do  not  understand,"  I  answered  ; 
and  in  truth  I  did  not. 

"  You  will  not ! "  Caroline  exclaimed, 
passionately.  "  Listen,  you  must  an- 
swer me,  for  I  am  determined  to  trust  no 
more  to  Madame's  assurance},  but  to 
judge  for  myself.  Did  you  tell  Montagu 
your  age,  and  mine  ?  " 

"I  only  told  him  my  own  age:  he 
knows  yours,"  I  replied. 

As  I  spoke,  Caroline  fixed  on  me  her 
glowing  eyes  as  if  she  would  read  my 
soul. 

"  I  was  surprised,"  I  continued ;  "  for 
I  had  always  thought  yon  older  than 
myself." 

One  moment  she  was  silent,  then 
starting  up,  she  exclaimed.  ^  *'  It  is  not 
true — you  know  you  mentioned  it  to  him 
%n  proof.  You  are  telling  me  a  lie — a 
cruel  lie.  And  the  parotsse  of  your 
hateful  mother  that  you  tried  to  hide  from 
us — ^you  knew  about  the  date  !  I  was 
certain  of  it,  and  Madame  has  deceived 


me." 

She  clasped  her  hands  as  she  spoke  ; 
she  almost  wrung  them ;  she  seemed 
beside  herself  with  excitement. 

A  sudden  thought  flashed  through  my 
mind.  Poor  Caroline,  in  her  passion, 
she  betrayed  herself  !  I  had  never  no- 
ticed as  anything  peculiar  the  fact  that 
she  was  two  years  younger  than  myself, 
neither  had  I  particularly  treasured  my 
mother's  paroisscn  though  I  had  often 
read  her  name  written  in  it,  and  I  knew 
the  inscription  and  date  by  heart  though 
it  was  written  in  Latin. 

A  suspicion  flashed  through  my  mind 
like  lightning ;  it  sent  the  blood  rushing 
to  my  brain.  I  rose  from  my  seat  al- 
most staggeringly. 

^'  Ah  1 "  Caroline  went  on  blindly  in 


her  passion,  '^  you  cannot  deny  it.  Mar 
dame  has  decei^ved  me ;  you  are  plotting 
together  to  deprive  me  of  my  birthright 
— ^for  it  is  my  birthright,  whatever  you, 
or  she,  or  any  one  may  say  ;  and  I  will 
not  give  it  up  1  Justice,  indeed ;  and 
while  papa  renders  justice  to  you,  what 
does  he  give  to  m«  f  Shame~-disgrace 
— misery !  Curse  him  for  it !  Curse  you 
all  for  it!" 

In  the  intensity  of  her  rage,  she  fell 
down  on  her  knees  beside  the  window, 
hoarsely  muttering  her  dreadful  impre- 
cations. 

The  moonlight  fell  on  her  trembling 
half-dressed  figure.  I  saw  her  quiver- 
ing as  if  in 'a  death-agony  ;  and  in  spite 
.  of  her  hatred  I  felt  myself  drawn  to  my 
beautiful  unhappy  sister.  In  that  mo- 
ment, I  believe  if  she  had  shed  but  a 
single  tear,  given  me  but  one  kind  look, 
I  should  have  knelt  beside  her,  prom- 
ised her  any  sacrifice  in  this  world  that 
she  could  ask. 

Once  I  uttered  the  word  "  Caroline," 
and  moved  a  step  towards  her ;  but  she 
started  up,  and  put  out  her  hand  to 
keep  me  off ;  so  I  went  back,  and  we  re- 
mained together  silent  for  nearly  ten 
minutes — minutes  that  seemed  to  me  an 
age.  At  length  she  rose  from  the  ground* 

"  I  am  a  bad  hypocrite,"  she  said, 
more  calmly  than  she  had  yet  spoken  ; 
*'  but  I  will  do  my  best  to  behave  ami- 
ably towards  you — till  at  least  Montagu 
goes  ;  you  will  not  find  it  so  difficult  to 
act  your  part.  I  have  no  right  to  ask 
favors  ;  but  if  you  have  any  kindness  in 
your  nature,  you  will  forbear  any  further 
communications  with  any  one  on  this 
subject  till  Lord  Hallam  arrives.  Mr. 
Huntly  has  written  to  him  to  return  at 
once  from  Bordeaux.  He  alone  must 
judge  between  us." 

She  tossed  back  her  hair  as  she  spoke, 
took  up  her  lamp,  and  without  another 
word  or  look  walked  out  of  the  room. 

The  suspicion  that  had  fiashed  through 
my  mind  was,  that  perhaps,  after  all,  my 
own  mother's  marriage  had  been  legiti- 
mate, and  had  taken  place  previous  to 
that  of  Caroline's  mother.  The  difference 
in  our  ages  alone  would  prove  that.  Stilly 
as  I  knew  my  mother  had  died  soon 
after  my  birth,  I  was  puzzled  to  under- 
stand how  any  stain  could  reach  Caroline 
through  me,  supposing  my  own  birth 
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legitimate.  My  poor  brain  contained 
small  store  of  legal  knowledge.  I  had 
but  dim  notions  of  primogeniture,  dim- 
mer still  of  bigamy;  and  my  angry 
sister  would  have  been  much  comforted 
had  she  known  that  it  was  only  confusion 
and  trouble  that  her  ambiguous  words 
had  served  to  raise  in  my  mind. 

I  tried  hard  to  comprehend  all  that 
was  strange  in  my  history,  and  all  that 
might  be  stranger,  but  I  could  not  get 
very  far  ;  and,  in  spite  of  my  troubles, 
the  monotonous  splash  of  the  cascade 
without  soon  produced  an  overpowering 
sleepiness  ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  I  was 
dreaming  that  Caroline  Hallam,  in  the 
form  of  a  winged  fury  was  pushing  me 
over  the  precipice  into  the  deep  ravine 
where  dashed  that  ever-flowing  cascade. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE   DEEP   BAYINE. 

Mrs.  Ward  came  to  fetch  me  to 
breakfast  at  noon  the  next  day,  and  on 
going  into  the  saUe-cHnanger,  I  found 
Miss  Hallam  seated  composedly  at  the 
table,  with  Mr.  Huntly  opposite  to  her. 
Montagu  rose  on  my  entrance  and  pla- 
ced me  a  chair,  and  Caroline  murmured 
"  Good-morning." 

The  two  talked  together  all  break- 
fast time,  amicably  enough,  about  the 
scenery,  the  bathing,  the  waters,  the  visi- 
tors ;  Mrs.  Ward  chiming  in  now  and 
then  to  express  her  opinion  on  what  she 
was  eating,  or  to  remark  that  she  had  no 
idea  Miss  Hallam  expected  me,  and  that 
now  we  should  be  a  very  pleasant  party. 

It  was  like  the  lull  before  the  storm, 
this  friendly  breakfast ;  but  still  on  all 
our  faces  dark  clouds  were  lowering. 
In  vain  Caroline  endeavored  to  talk 
lightly — her  laugh  died  away  before  it 
could  ring,  and  her  lips  contracted  be- 
fore the  smile  could  form  ;  while  Mon- 
tagu talked  on  and  fast,  but  with  absent- 
looking  eyes  regarding  his  betrothed, 
and  with  so  grave  and  gloomy  a  counte- 
nance, that  you  would  scarcely  have 
taken  him  for  the  same  man  who  had  ac- 
costed us  so  carelessly  in  the  Place 
Roy  ale,  and  lingered  chatting  with  pretty 
Emily  Clinden. 


When  we  rose  from  the  table,  Caro- 
line proposed  taking  a  walk,  and  she 
invited  me  to  go  with  them. 

Not  twenty-four  hours  ago  we  had 
been  standing  before  each  other  in  anger 
that  had  rendered  one  of  us  speechless  ; 
now  we  were  walking  side  by  side  along 
the  road,  and  had  a  stranger  seen  us,  or 
heard  our  conversation,  I  am  certain  he 
could  not  have  guessed  the  deadly  en- 
mity between  us. 

There  was  a  fresh  breeze  blowing, 
but  the  air  was  clear  and  the  sky  bright, 
and,  in  spite  of  the  advanced  season,  the 
little  mountainous  recess  was  a  pleasant 
place  for  a  morning's  ramble.  There 
were  only  two  or  three  stragglers  left 
of  the  host  of  summer  visitors,  so  we 
had  the  roads  and  mountain  paths  to 
ourselves. 

Caroline  was  less  expert  at  climbing 
than  myself,  and  she  required  Montagu 
Huntly's  constant  assistance;  whilst  I 
scrambled  on  by  myself,  often  getting 
far  ahead  of  them,  much,  doubtless,  to 
the  satisfaction  of  all  parties. 

They  who  had  visited  the  eaux  cTuxude* 
will  remember  well  the  deep  ravine  that 
lies  on  one  side  of  the  road  leading  from 
the  plain  up  towards  the  village.  At 
the  bottom  of  it,  so  deeply  down  that 
the  head  grows  dizzy  in  looking,  runs 
clear  swift  water,  now  dashing  smoothly 
along,  now  eddying  round  some  huge 
mass  of  fallen  rock,  at  other  places 
rushing  in  a  thousand  foaming  cascades 
over  its  rough  bed,  till  at  length  it  loses 
itself  in  the  mountain. 

In  some  parts  the  walls  of  this  ravine 
are  steep  and  rugged ;  but  in  one  or  two 
places  they  offer  sufficient  support  for 
an  adventurous  foot  and  a  steady  eye  to 
dare  a  descent  at  least  part  of  the  way 
towards  the  bottom.  But  it  must  be 
for  a  very  adventurous  and  sure  foot 
only,  for  a  false  step  is  certain  destruc- 
tion."* 

We  were  standing,  looking  over  the 
low  wall  that  edges  the  road  overhang- 
ing the  ravine,  looking  down  into  the 
rushing  water,  and  listening  to  the 
hoarse  murmur  that  the  echoes  took  up 
everlastingly,  when  Caroline,  starting 
up,  asked  if  either  of  us  would  dare  ac- 
company her  to  a  spot  she  pointed  out 
to  us  in  the  rock  half-way  down,  and 
from  which,  she  said,  she  would  sketch 
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a  scene  that  would  be  the  chef^^auvre  of 
ber  sketch-book. 

In  vain  Mr.  Hnntly  represented  to 
her  the  danger  of  such  an  attempt ; 
Caroline  was  obstinate,  almost  dogged  ; 
she  treated  his  remonstances  with  con- 
tempt, half  accused  him  of  cowardice, 
and  at  length,  apparently  wearying  of 
argument,  she  scaled  rhe  low  wall,  and, 
without  farther  ado,  began  slowly  and 
with  difficulty  making  her  descent. 

It  was  not  a  very  dangerous  task  for 
me,  for  I  was  particularly  surefooted 
and  agile,  and  in  a  few  minutes  I  had 
overtaken  my  step-sister.  Mr.  Huntly 
joined  us ;  and  we  soon  were  all  three 
actively  engaged  in  making  our  peril- 
ous and  foolhardy  attempt  to  reach  the 
projecting  rock. 

I  think  Caroline  must  have  been  be- 
side herself  in  the  moment  she  at- 
tempted it ;  and  oh  how  bitterly  did  I 
blame  myself,  in  the  terrible  suffering 
that  followed  it,  for  having  so  quickly, 
and,  apparently,  willingly,  joined  her  in 
her  follv ! 

• 

We  did  reach  the  rock  ;  we  all  three 
stood  safely  thereon,  congratulating  and 
complimenting  ourselves  on  our  courage 
and  agility,  and  then,  excitement  over, 
we  sat  down  and  began  to  calculate  the 
difficulties  of  retracing  our  steps. 

Caroline  was  in  a  cruel  humor ;  she 
seemed  to  take  a  delight  in  tormenting 
Mr.  Hnntly;  or  perhaps  she  was  so 
mentally  excited  with  the  troubles  she 
dared  not  talk  of,  that  she  could  not 
measure  her  actions. 

"We  must  go  to  the  bottom,"  she 
said  presently,  in  a  tone  that  meant 
what  she  said.  "  It  will  be  so  curious 
to  look  at  the  *  point '  from  there  ;  and, 
besides,  it  will  be  quite  a  glory  to  have 
done  the  deed." 

Fortunately  Montagu  was  firm  in  re- 
fusing to  accompany  her,  but  he  offered 
to  ascend  the  mountainous  path  and 
fetch  her  sketch-book ;  and  she,  in  her 
cruelty,  her  selfish  delight  of  showing 
her  power  over  him,  let  him  go. 

I  shall  never  forget  sitting  on  that 
ledge  of  rock,  suspended,  as  it  were,  in 
the  damp  cold  air  between  those  walls 
of  mountain,  watching  him  slowly  pass 
from  one  point  to  another,  knowing  that 
the  slightest  hesitation  in  choosing  his 
footing,  a  loose  stone  even,  would  send 


him  to  the  bottom  of  the  rocks  a  man* 
gled  corpse  1 

I  could  not  speak,  I  could  not  utter  a 
syllable  of  thankfulness  even,  when  I 
saw  him  at  length  safely  scaling  the  low 
wall,  and  then  stand  on  the  firm  road 
waving  his  hat  to  us.  I  only  drew  a 
long  breath  and  unclasped  my  hands, 
which,  till  then,  I  had  been  straining  to- 
gether in  nervous  agony. 

Well,  after  that,  I  cannot  remember 
distinctly  all  that  happened.  We  spoke 
a  few  words  together^^angry  words,  I 
know,  on  my  part,  furious  ones  on  Caro- 
line's— ^but  what  they  were  I  cannot  re- 
call. Then  she  rose  from  her  seat, 
whether  in  anger,  in  excitement,  or 
with  some  awfully  mad  purpose,  I  knew 
not  then,  and  even  now  cannot  deter- 
mine. She  stood  with  her  back  to  the 
precipice,  facing  me,  throwing  about  her 
hands  ;  then  suddenly— an  empty  space 
was  before  me  where  she  had  stood  ! — 
she  was  gone,  and  there  was  a  terrible 
cry  ringing  through  the  air,  which  the 
echoes  caught  up  and  shouted  back  in 
mocking  agony ! 

After  that  I  do  not  know  what  hap- 
pened. I  saw  persons  collecting  on  the 
road  above  us,  drawn  together,  I  sup- 
pose by  that  cry.  Somehow  I  was  car- 
ried up  that  awful  path  and  placed 
among  them ;  and  I  recognized,  without 
surprise,  the  face  of  Madame  Palingat 
as  the  one  that  stooped  down  first  and 
peered  into  mine  as  I  lay  extended  on 
the  ground. 

Confused  noises  and  sounds  were 
round  me — exclamations  of  horror,  as- 
tonishment, or  terror-— cries,  sobs.  Then 
men  came  with  ropes  and  ladders,  and 
the  confusion  increased,  in  spite  of  the 
presence  of  the  chief  officials  the  place 
could  boast,  till  Montagu's  voice  came 
shouting  commands  ;  and  then,  by  some 
magic  power,  instead  of  crying  and  talk- 
ing, the  men  were  forced  into  action. 

Time  passed  ;  but  how,  I  know  not; 
and  then  I  heard  words  shouted  up, 
which  the  people  took  up  and  passeil 
from  one  to  another  like  lightning : 

"  JSZfe  n*e8t  pas  morte/  " 

"  JSUe  n'est  pas  morte,**  said  a  voice 

in  my  ear.     "  You  had  better  return 

to  the  hotel,  mademoiselle."    And  then 

M.  le  Cur^  of  Gan  put  his  arm  round 

I  me,  lifted  me  up,  and  led  me  away. 
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He  left  me  in  my  room  and  turned 
the  key  in  the  lock.  I  tried  more  than 
once  to  get  out  during  the  next  hour, 
but  it  was  impossihle;  and  I  waited 
there  in  an  agony  of  suspense,  till  some 
one  came  to  fetch  me -to  give  an  account 
of  the  accident,  in  a  room  where  offi- 
cials, friends,  and  foes  formed  a  group 
round  me  immediately,  questioning,  ex- 
claiming, and  talking  till  my  poor  head 
could  bear  the  excitement  no  longer, 
and  I  was  carried  back  to  my  room  half 
fainting.  After  that  the  time  wore  on 
wearily,  and  I  was  left  to  myself.  Once 
only  some  one  came  to  my  door,  but  I 
heard  Madame  Palinsfat's  voice  preyent- 
ing  my  yUitor  friend  entering. 

It  was  getting  dark,  and  I  was  crouch- 
ed on  the  bed  in  utter  fear  and  misery, 
when  the  door  opened,  and  the  quick 
firm  footstep  of  M.  le  Cur^  crossed  the 
room  to  my  side. 

"  MaUieureu^e^^  he  whispered,  "  can 
you  bear  to  hear  that  your  crime  has 
not  succeeded  ?  Your  victim  has  escap- 
ed you." 

I  started  up.  Was  it  some  fiend 
who  had  just  spoken  such  awful  words  ? 
"  What  can  you  mean  ?  "  I  found  strength 
in  my  horror  to  exclaim. 

"  Wretched  creature  !  do  not  attempt 
to  deceive  me — 1«,  We  know  well 
enough  your  cruel  hatred  of  your  step- 
sister— ^your  desire  for  her  death.  We 
.  know  well  enough  whose  hand  pushed 
her  into  the  abyss,  from  which  some 
marvellous  providence  has  rescued  her. 
We  know  it,  and  his  lordship  must ;  and 
perhaps  also  the  law  of  public  justice 
will  have  to  listen  to  it,  horrible  though 
it  be." 

I  cannot  describe  all  I  suffered  in 
that  dreadful  moment.  In  an  instant  I 
saw  before  me  the  tribunal — the  scaf- 
fold !  And  yet  this  was  scarcely  more 
terrible  than  the  agonizing  feeling  of 
being  utterly  helpless  in  the  hands  of 
those  who  seemed  sworn  to  be  my  ruin. 
My  agony  was  too  intense  to  be  other- 
wise than  calm. 

^'  Do  you  mean  to  say,"  I  asked, 
'^  that  you  accuse  me  of  trymg  to  kill 
my  sister  ?  " 

"  Alas ! "  he  answered,  "  we  feel  only 
too  sure  of  it.  Do  not  attempt  to  hide 
your  sin,  but  repent.  In  deep,  bitter 
repentance  alouB  can  you  expect  to  find 


mercy  either  at  the  hands  of  your  in- 
jured relations  or  the  holy  church." 

*'  This  is  too  awful,"  I  said  pres- 
ently ;  "  your  cruelty  is  too  terrible. 
What  have  I  done  to  make  jou  bate 
me  thus  ?  " 

"  Unhappy  child,"  the  priest  answer- 
ed, "  is  not  the  proof  of  your  impiety 
only  too  easy  ?  Have  you  not  shown 
yourself  refractory  to  your  father's  wish- 
es ?  Have  you  not  abandoned  your  pro- 
tectress ?  and  on  all  occasions  have  you 
not  shown  your  hatred  and  jealousy  of 
your  unfortunate  sister  ?  But  enough  of 
this.  I  came  to  give  you  a  little  advice ; 
for,  in  spite  of  your  wickedness,  I 
cannot  forget  that  you  were  one  of  my 
flock,  and  my  heart  grieves  for  you. 
When  your  impious  hand  was  lifted 
against  your  sister,  Christine,  did  you 
think  of  the  punishment  that  earthly 
justice  would  deal  to  you  when  discoT- 
ered  in  your  guilt  ?  Did  you  think  of 
the  pain  and  shame  of  public  execution  T* 
I  could  not  help  moaning  imder  the 
monster's  tongue,  though  I  strove  to 
listen  and  bear  silently. 

"  Did  you  think  of  eternal  perdition  ? 
You  did  not,  for  Satan's  power  blinded 
you.  But  listen  to  me,  wretched  woman  • 
death  and  perdition  are  awaiting  you* 
To  the  unrepentant  soul  mercy  is  deaf. 
You  must  repent." 

I  shudder^  from  head  to  foot. 
"  Are  you  listening  ?  "  continued  the 
priest.  '*  I  am  come  to  give  you  good 
advice,  even  in  a  worldly  point  of  view. 
Do  not  turn  from  me.  Your  father  is 
an  English  nobleman,  who  holds  his 
name  and  honor  dear.  To  prevent  such 
shame  overtaking  him,  as  it  would  most 
surely  through  you,  were  I  or  Madame 
Palingat  to  breathe  our  suspicious  in 
public,  we  have  resolved  to  promise  him 
silence,  supposing  he  consents  to  your 
taking  the  vows  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
so  enabling  you  in  prayer  and  mortifi- 
cation to  expiate  in  some  measure  your 
awful  sin.  I  have  only  persuaded  my- 
self thus  far  to  hide  your  crime  in  con- 
sideration of  your  extreme  youth,  and 
in  the  hope  that  a  soul  may  yet  be  sav- 
ed from  eternal  perdition." 

What  could  I  do  ?  What  could  I  say 
to  this  cruel  man — ^I^  a  very  child  as  to 
experience  in  all  worldly  knowledge? 
What  more   could  I   do   than  crouch 
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there  1)efore  him,  and  let  the  bitter  tears 
fall  at  his  feet  ? 

'*  Have  you  no  answer  to  make  ?  no 
thanks  to  Heaven  to  render  for  this 
mercy  ?  "  asked  the  priest  at  length. 

Then  I  burst  out  passionately  :  "  Go  ! 
Leave  me  !  I  have  done  no  wrong,  and 
yoii  shall  not  insult  me  any  more  with 
your  hateful  words  :  Go  !  Leave  me  to 
myself." 

And  he  did  leave  me  to  a  solitude 
which  fear  peopled  with  such  terrible 
pictures  that  I  could  scarcely  endure  it. 

No  one  came  to  me  again  that  night. 
I  heard  steps  pass  and  repass  my  door ; 
voices  talked  so  near  that  I  could  all 
but  distinguish  what  they  said.  Some 
one  arrived  :  some  one  whom  Montagu, 
Madame,  and  everybody  went  out  to 
meet — Lord  Hallam,  I  supposed — and 
then  they  all  passed  my  door,  and  went 
talking  in  suppressed  tones  towards 
that  part  of  the  house  where  the  poor 
crushed  form  of  Caroline  lay.  No  one 
seemed  to  remember  me. 

That  night  wore  by  somehow,  and 
the  next  day  too,  and  the  evening  came 
again,  I  saw  no  one.  Madame  Palingat 
once  just  opened  the  door,  and  thrust 
into  the  room  a  loaf  of  bread  and  a 
bottle  of  wine.  Already  they  treated 
me  as  a  prisoner.  The  misery  of  that 
day  I  cannot  write.  I  believe  another 
such  twenty-four  hours  would  have 
taken  away  my  reason. 

It  must  have  been  nearly  ten  o'clock, 
for  the  night  had  fallen  some  hours, 
when  my  door  was  unlocked,  and  Mad- 
ame entered  saying,  **  Mademoiselle, 
your  father  desires  to  see  you." 

I  rose  immediately.  Such  a  sum- 
mons, though  made  to  me  for  the  first 
time  in  my  life,  scarcely  startled  me, 
for  I  was  getting  used  to  novelty. 

"  Are  you  ready  ?  "  Madame  asked 
in  her  coldest  tone.  And  I  replied, 
quietly  enough,  "  Yes." 

We  went  along  the  dark  passage  to 
the  farthest  end  of  the  house.  I  could 
bear  the  murmur  of  Montagu  Huntly's 
voice  in  the  last  room,  mingled  with  a 
grave-toned  one,  which  seemed  famil- 
iar. Madame  opened  the  door,  saying 
** Entrez"  and,  with  a  throbbing  heart, 
I  obeyed. 

On  the  bed  lay  a  still  white  figure — 
io  white  that  it  was  difficult  to  distin- 


guish the  linen  bandages  from  those 
parts  of  the  fiesh  they  left  uncovered ; 
so  still  that,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
faint  motion  of  the  chest,  I  should  have 
believe<l  I  looke<l  on  a  corpse. 

Beside  the  bed  stood  M.  le  Cur^  ;  at 
the  foot  sat  Montagu  Huntly  ;  while, 
standing  by  the  fireplace,  was  a  tall 
gray-haired  gentleman,  exactly  like  the 
portrait  I  had  seen  at  Pau  in  Caroline's 
bedroom.  As  I  entered  no  one  looked 
up  except  the  tall  gentleman,  and  his 
eyes  met  mine  with  a  glance  in  which 
I  felt  there  might  be  justice,  but  no 
mercy. 

^^Mademoiselle  Christine  Hallam," 
said  Madame,  as  if  she  were  introduc- 
ing ordinary  strangers  in  an  ordinary 
manner ;  and  my  father  looked  at  me 
again,  and  bowed  his  head.  Was  it  not 
cruel  ?  I  think  even  the  priest  felt  a 
little  shocked,  for  he  would  not  look 
at  us,  but  bent  over  Caroline,  smooth- 
ing her  pillow. 

I  advanced  a  few  steps,  but  no  one 
spoke,  no  one  seemed  to  notice  my 
presence.  If  the  earth  would  have 
opened  then  and  swallowed  me  up,  how 
thankful  I  should  have  been  ! 

"  Let  us  be  just,"  at  length  Mr. 
Huntly  exclaimed,  sternly,  rising  from 
his  seat,  and  coming  to  my  side.  **  Hear 
what  she  has  to  say  before  you  con- 
demn her  utterly.  Lord  Hallam,  re- 
member she  is  as  much  your  child  as 
Caroline." 

"  With  shame  I  acknowledge  it,"  an- 
swered my  father  slowly.  "  Her  mother 
disgraced  my  name  before  she  was 
born,  and  now  her  child  is  to  bring 
shame  on  my  gray  hairs." 

"  I  hope  not,"  put  in  the  priest,  soft- 
ly. "  Your  commands  can  prevent  such 
a  misfortune." 

That  man's  voice  roused  me  from 
my  stupor.     I  took  courage. 

"  I  am  accused,  being  innocent," 
turning  to  my  father,  "  and  you  con- 
demn me  unheard.  If  you  treat  me 
thus — your  own  child — where  shall  E 
go,  what  shall  I  do  ?  " 

They  were  all  silent.  Even  Montagu 
went  back  to  his  seat;  and  there  I 
stood  alone  in  the  centre  of  the  room. 
I  went  desperately  towards  Lord  Hal- 
lam. 

"Father,"  I  said,  *'you  must  have 
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loved  my  mother  once ;  for  the  sake  of 
that  love,  hear  me  now  and  be  just  to 
me;  do  not  listen  only  to  those  who 
are  my  enemies." 

But  he  waved  me  off  sternly.  "  No 
scenes/'  he  said.  *'  Nothing  can  move 
me  to  regard  you  with  anything  but 
horror  whilst  that  is  before  me/'  and  he 
pointed  to  the  bed.  "  M.  le  Cure,  have 
the  goodness  to  ask  the  questions 
agreed  on,  and  let  us  end  this." 

^'  Approach,  Mademoiselle,"  said  the 
priest ;  "  your  sister  is  sufficiently  re- 
covered to  say  a  few  words ;  but  we 
have  forborne  to  question  her  concern- 
ing the  accident  till  we  could  do  it  in 
presence  of  her  father,  Mr.  Iluntly, 
and  yourself." 

"Mademoiselle  Hallam/'  he  con- 
tinued, "  did  you  fall  by  accident  over 
the  cliff  ?  " 

The  white  figure  moved  feebly  and 
answered  a  faint,  hesitating  "  No." 

There  was  a  perfect  silence  in  the 
room.  My  heart  seemed  to  stand  still 
with  agitation  and  suspense. 

"  How  did  it  happen,  then  ?    Tell 


us. 
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But  Caroline  was  silent,  except  for  a 
faint  moan.  Then  the  priest  continued, 
in  almost  a  whisper,  but  so  clearly  that 
it  resounded  all  over  the  room.  "  Did 
your  sister  Christine  push  you  down  ?  " 

The  white  figure  shuddered.  And 
then,  on  what  might  probably  have 
proved  her  death-bed,  Caroline  Hallam 
uttered  her  cruel  lie. 

"  Yes,"  she  whispered  faintly. 

A  death-like  silence  followed  that 
murmur.     I  was  stupefied. 

"  Caroline ! "  at  length  I  exclaimed, 
rousing  from  my  dull  horror,  "  do  not 
die  with  this  terrible  untruth  upon 
your  lips  ;  do  not  hate  me  so  cruelly. 
For  God*s  sake,  for  the  Blessed  Vir- 
gin's sake,  save  me  from  this  horror ! 
Unsay  what  you  have  said  ;  you  know 
that  I  never  touched  you." 

"  Hush  !  "  said  my  father,  sternly  ; 
"  enough  of  this.  Someone  take  her 
away." 

But  at  that  moment  there  was  a  rus- 
tle outside  the  room — a  slow  measured 
footstep.  The  door  opened,  and  my 
good  angel,  in  the  form  of  a  sister  of 
charity,  entered.  She  entered  quickly ; 
and  her  dark  sad  garments  and  solemn 


demeanor  seemed  to  check  our  agita^ 
tion — even  that  of  my  stem  father. 
She  went  up  to  the  bed, — ^for  she  had 
come  to  nurse  Caroline, — and  bending 
over  the  suffering  girl,  tenderly  took 
her  hand. 

But  as,  after  a  moment's  silent  gaze 
at  Caroline's  white  death-like  face,  she 
glanced  up  and  across  the  room,  her 
eyes  fell  on  Madame  Palingat,  and  then 
she  started  up,  and  almost  cried  out. 
Restraining  herself,  however,  with  an 
effort,  she  stretched  her  hand  across  the 
bed,  exclaiming,  in  a  trembling  voice, 
^'  Heloise !  I  am  glad  we  meet  again, 
sister  1 " 

But  Madame  drew  back ;  she  could 
not  grasp  it— could  not  answer  calmly  ; 
she  gave  a  startled  glance  at  Lord  Hal- 
lam. The  sister  followed  that  glance, 
and  this  time  she  did  cry  out,  so  loud- 
ly too,  that  the  poor  invalid  turned  and 
opened  her  eyes. 

"  My  lord,"  said  the  nun  humbly, 
"  Providence  must  be  working  for  some 
good  end  in  allowing  us  three  to  meet 
together.  One  of  us  at  least  can  repair 
a  wrong  and  confess  a  sin.  Do  you  re- 
member me  ?  " 

My  father  staggered  a  step  forward  ; 
he  was  deadly  pale,  but  his  eyes  seem- 
ed to  glow  with  excitement. 

"  Louise,"  he  muttered  between  his 
teeth ;  "  Louise — ^you  ! " 

"  You  mistake,"  answered  the  sister, 
in  a  low  voice,  "  I  am  3Iarie,  the  twin 
sister  of  Louise,  and  so  like  her,  that 
this  is  not  the  first  time  you  have 
mistaken  me  for  her.  Listen  ;  I  have 
a  story  of  sin  to  tell  you.  I  have  vow- 
ed to  my  God  and  the  blessed  Virgin 
to  tell  it  whenever  I  should  meet  you. 
And  if  long  years'  repentance  can  atone 
for  a  few  hours'  sin,  mine  will  not  have 
been  in  vain.  You  married  my  sister 
Louise  when  she  was  but  sixteen  ;  &nd 
you  fancied  her  unfaithful,  and  left  her 
two  months  afterwards." 

"  I  had  good  proof/'  muttered  my 
father. 

Tlie  nun  shook  her  head.  **  You 
thought  you  had.  Well,  she  died  a  year 
after  the  birth  of  her  little  daughter." 

"  Marie,  Marie  !  "  burst  in  Madame 
Palingat ;  "  if  you  have  no  mercy  for 
yourself,  spare  me.     Be  silent." 

"  Hush !  "  answered  the  nun  sternly ; 
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**  sin  must  be  atoned  for.  Do  you  un- 
derstand me  ?  "  she  added,  turning  and 
facing  Lord  Hallam.  '*  /  $ay  Louise  died 
a  year  after  the  birth  of  her  child!  " 

Mj  father  came  nearer,  and  looked 
eagerly  in  the  nun's  face.  "  You  are 
deceiving  me,'*  he  said  in  a  low  firm 
voice.  "  I  saw  her  in  England  two 
years  after — two  years  after  my  sec- 
ond marripge  and  her  reported  death. 
She  died  six  months  after  that." 

'^  It  was  me  you  saw  in  England  ;  me 
you  paid  to  return  to  America,  from 
whence  I  had  come,  and  to  keep  the  se- 
cret of  my  existence.  I  have  deceived 
you  and  my  sister  Heloise.  Louise 
died  a  year  after  the  birth  of  Christine." 

The  sister  spoke  softly,  but  clearly. 
Her  faintest  word  reached  every  ear, 
even  the  feeble  sense  of  the  poor  crush- 
ed sufferer. 

"  What ! "  she  struggled  with  her 
weakness  to  mutter,  "  was  it  not  true, 
then?  0  Madame  Palingat!  papa, 
papa ! " 

The  sister  bent  over  her.  "My 
child,"  she  whispered,  "  as  the  good  God 
is  merciful,  be  merciful  and  forgiving. 
If  my  falsehood  has  made  you  suffer, 
on  my  knees  I  beseech  your  pardon." 

Caroline  uttered  a  long,  low  cry. 
"  Your  pardon !  "  she  gasped.  "  And 
my  life  I  Papa,  do  you  hear !  I  am 
dying — dying ;  and  they  have  killed  me, 
for  they  have  maddened  me  with  their 
lies." 

Lord  Hallam  leant  against  her  pil- 
low, and  I  saw  the  large  drops  of  per- 
spiration standing  on  his  forehead  as  he 
gazed  dowrt  on  her  white  dying  face, 
but  he  could  not  speak. 

"  You  have  all  connived  to  kill  me," 
went  on  the  poor  girl,  in  her  sharp  dis- 
tressed voice.  ''  Madame,  with  her 
threats  of  seeing  Christine  righted  ;  my 
father,  with  his  cruel  justice  of  acknowl- 
edging her  unless  she  retired  by  free 
will  into  a  convent ;  Montagu,  with  his 
cruel  heartlessness,  and  you,"  she  ad- 
ded, pushing  away  the  nun's  hand. 
"  have  been  the  cause  of  all,  of  all — 
and  through  you  I  lie  here  dying."  Her 
groan  of  mental  and  bodily  anguish  rang 
through  the  room. 

There  was  a  silence — ^such  a  deep  si- 
lence, that  the  short  gasps  of  the  suf- 
ferer might-  have  been  counted. 


"  Will  you  let  her  take  my  place,  pa- 
pa ?  "  she  asked  presently. 

"  Never  ! "  Lord  Hallam  burst  out 
fiercely.  "  My  poor  child — ^my  darling ! 
For  ever  shall  I  hate  the  cause  of  your 
loss.  Her  mother  was  the  curse  of  my 
early  life,  and  now  her  child  curses  my 
latter  years." 

^  Hush  !  "  said  the  nun  solemnly ; 
"  such  words  are  not  for  dying  ears." 

"  Caroline !  "  Montagu  exclaimed,  re- 
proachfully. 

I  knelt  down  by  the  bedside.  "  While 
there  is  time,"  I  murmured  feebly,  "  my 
sister,  do  me  justice.  Unsay  the  cruel 
falsehood  you  told  just  now  ;  say  that 
my  hand  never  touched  you  when  you 
fell.  For  the  love  of  the  blessed  Vir- 
gin, do  not  leave  me  with  such  an  awful 
stain  on  my  name !  Dying  lips,  they 
say,  speak  truly ;  who  will  believe  my 
word  against  yours  ?  " 

There  was  a  silence.  Caroline  mov- 
ed and  moaned,  but  she  would  not 
speak. 

*'  My  child,  have  you  no  answer  ?  " 
said  the  sister. 

"  Hush  !  "  Lord  Hallam  exclaimed 
fiercely.  "  Leave  her  in  peace — she 
shall  be  left  in  peace.  Is  it  not  enough 
that  you  have  killed  her  ?  " 

"  Hush !  "  said  the  nun  solenmly ; 
^'  hush !  an  immortal  soul  is  passing." 

Caroline's  white  face  was  settling 
down  into  rigid  stillness,  and  for  a  mo- 
ment we  all  stood  listening  to  her  fee- 
ble gasping,  forgetful  each  of  our  own 
trouble  in  witnessing  that  awful  strug- 
gle with  the  grim  shadow,  that  stood 
even  now  intercepting  the  light  of  life 
from  Caroline's  poor  longing  eyes. 

Then  it  wsts  that  Montagu  Huntly 
went  up  to  the  head  of  the  bed,  pushing 
aside  the  sister,  who  was  bending  over 
the  sufferer,  and,  leaning  over  her  pillow, 
whispered  something  in  her  ear.  What 
those  words  were,  none  of  us  ever  knew. 
As  Montagu  spoke,  his  face  lost  the 
sternness  that  had  characterized  it  during 
this  dreadful  scene,  and  grew  sad  and 
anxious. 

He  clasped  her  feeble  white  fingers 
lovingly.  Whether  it  was  a  request  he 
whispered,  or  merely  kind  words  of 
comfort,  none  but  her  ear  ever  heard, 
none  but  she  ever  knew  ;  but  as  she 
listened  for  a  solitary  minute,  life  fiashed 
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back  into  her  face,  the  death-like  rigid- 
ness  gave  ph^ce  to  a  sad  smile,  she 
opened  her  eyes,  and  turned  them  on 
Montagu's  face  with  an  expression 
which,  even  in  her  dyiiig  moment,  show- 
ed how  well  she  loved  him. 

And  then  Montagu  took  my  hand, 
and,  joining  it  with  hers  in  his  own, 
lo()ke<i  up  almost  sternly  at  our  father. 
But  before  he  could  speak,  Caroline's 
life  ebbed  again,  the  white  face  growing 
deathly,  but  peacefully  still — ^for  a  faint 
smile  had  replaced  the  former  look  of 
ghastly  horror.  Then  suddenly,  whilst 
her  gaze  still  remained  fixed  on  Mr. 
Huntly,  she  gathered  her  last  flicker  of 
life  and  strength  to  stretch  out  her  pale 
feeble  hand  towards  her  father,  while, 
in  a  voice  whose  accents  sounded  awful- 
ly strange,  she  cried  piteously,  **  Papa ! 
papa !  she  never  touched  me  !  Forgive 
— "  That  dying  prayer,  whether  for 
herself  or  me,  was  never  finished.  Like 
a  weary  child,  she  gave  a  little  gasping 
sigh,  closed  her  eyes,  and  so  died. 


CHAPTER  V. 


CONCLUSION. 


I  HAVE  but  an  indistinct  remembrance 
of  all  that  occurred  immediately  after 
the  death  of  my  unhappy  step-sister.  I 
recollect  hearing  that  Mr.  Huntly  en- 
deavored to  make  my  father  investigate 
closely  with  the  aid  of  the  police,  the 
plot  that  the  sisters  of  his  first  wife  had 
so  successfully  formed  and  executed  to 
extort  money  from  him,  and  which  had 
wrought  such  misery  for  us  all;  but 
Lord  Hallam  after  hearing  a  more 
detailed  explanation  from  the  nun, 
refused  to  take  further  notice  of  the 
affair,  and  allowed  the  priest  (whom  I 
discovered  to  be  Madame  Palingat's*son, 
and  my  own  cousin)  to  depart  unques- 
tioned, in  company  with  Madame.  I 
believe  Madame  returned  to  her  school 
at  Gan  ;  but  I  never  saw  her  again,  or 
heard  directly  of  her.  Mr.  Huntly  left 
Pau  immediately  after  Caroline's  fune- 
ral, and  for  a  couple  of  years  I  saw 
nothing  of  him. 

About  myself  and  my  own  history 
during  those  two  years,  I  have  little  to 


relate.  My  father  took  me  with  him  to 
England,  and  in  outward  appearance 
treated  i:^  as  his  daughter.  But  his 
was  not  a  character  to  overcome  easily 
a  deeply-rooted  prejudice ;  and  thoug-h 
I  was  installed  mistress  of  his  splendid 
establishment— though  he  surrounded 
me  with  all  the  luxuries  and  comforts 
his  wealth  and  high  position  could  com- 
mand— though  before'  all  the  world  he 
treated  me  as  his  child — not  for  a  mo- 
ment of  those  long  two  years,  was  I 
permitted  to  forget  that  I  occupied 
Caroline's  place  everywhere  but  in  my 
father's  heart. 

I  believe  it  was  a  considerable  time 
before  he  could  endure  my  presence 
without  pain  ;  -  and  even  when,  as  time 
passed  on,  and  with  his  blessed  hand 
healed  partly  that  terrible  wound,  my 
father  never  tbok  pleasure  in  my  society 
— never  more  than  coldly  received  those 
marks  of  filial  affection  with  which  I 
sought  to  win  him  to  regard  me  more 
kindly. 

Those  times  were  scarcely  happier 
than  the  solitary  hours  I  spent  puzzling 
over  my  fate  in  the  quiet  vineyards  of 
Gan  ;  and  more  than  once  have  I  longed 
to  exchange  my  grand  and  luxurious 
English  home  for  the  old  French  school- 
room, where,  if  I  had  no  friend,  my 
presence  at  least  caused  pain  to  no  one. 

We  lived  the  greater  part  of  the  year 
at  Hallam  Court — a  gloomy  country 
mansion,  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
but  most  secluded  parts  of  Somerset ;  and 
there  the  long  months  wore  on  wearily 
and  monotonously,  and  how  I  lived 
through  them  I  scarcely  know.  Mr. 
Huntly  came  back  to  England  at  last, 
and  then  life  grew  a  little  brighter. 

I  cannot  write  about  love-scenes  and 
love-talk  well,  particularly  when  they 
concern  myself.  How  it  was  that  Mon- 
tagu could  fancy  my  quiet  unpretending 
self,  after  beautiful  fascinating  Caroline 
was  a  mystery  I  never  attempted  to 
comprehend,  but  the  fact  of  which  I 
accepted  gratefully. 

He  found  me  very  unhappy ;  wearing 
my  life  away  in  cold  solitary  splendor, 
almost  as  friendless  as  on  the  night  be 
had  met  me  wandering  in  the  moonlit 
alley  of  the  chateau-gardens  at  Pau ;  and 
perhaps  it  was  pity — perhaps  that  feel- 
ing which  Lamartine  describes  when  he 
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sayn,  •'  il  faut  regarder  d^en  haut  ce 
qn  an  atW/*  which  first  attracted  his 
heart  towards  me. 

Ours  was  a  very  quiet,  very  unro- 
man  tic  love-making.  Montagu  was  al- 
most as  matter-of-fact  about  it  as  my- 
self ;  and  I  believe  it  was  only  after  the 
deed  was  irrevocably  done,  when  we 
were  solemnly  bound  husband  and  wife, 
tliat  we  woke  up  to  the  consciousness 
of  real  love.  I  do  not  feel  ashamed  of 
acknowledging  this  ;  in  my  mind,  while 
it  ennobles  my  husband,  it  does  not  hu- 
miliate me.  I  was  neither  a  bril- 
liantly-beautiful nor  very  attractive 
woman ;  and  probably  had  not  some 
sentiment  of  this  kind  drawn  us  togeth- 
er, Montagu  would  never  have  noticed 
me. 

Our  quiet  courtship  and  quiet  mar- 
riage-day now  stand  among  t)ie  memo- 
ries of  the  far  past,  side  by  side  with 
the  sad  history  which  I  have  just  writ- 
ten. We  talk  over  them  all,  sometimes, 
whilst  wandering  under  the  shady  ave- 
nues of  Hallam  Court ;  but  even  now, 
at  this  distance  of  time,  with  bright  and 
happy  years  between  us  and  that  sad 
past,  I  can  never  listen  to  any  mention 
of  those  days,  never  hear  the  names  of 
Caroline  or  the  eaux  chaudes,  without  a 
shiver. 

Montagu  has  told  me  much  concern- 
ing Caroline  which  throws  a  softening 
shade  over  her  sad  memory  ;  but  still  I 
cannot  prevent  myself  from  signing  the 
cross  and  muttering  a  prayer,  according 
to  my  old  religious  habit,  at  the  men- 
tion of  her  name.  I  believe  Montacni 
did  love  her  once,  though  never  with 
the  fierce,  wild  love  she  gave  to  him. 
He  has  told  me  long  stories  of  her  gen- 
erous liberal  nature,  of  her  wilfulness, 
fascinating  jn  spite  of  itself,  and  of  the 
egotism  in  which  she  had  been  encour- 
aged by  a  father  who  literally  wor- 


shipped her,  and  which  might  be  urged 
largely  in  her  defence. 

Had  Caroline  lived,  in  all  probability 
I  should  never  have  married  Montagu  ; 
but — Heaven  pardon  me  for  saying  it! 
— I  cannot  help  feeling  that,  though  we 
both  shudder  together  over  her  awful 
fate,  my  husband  never  regrets  that,  in- 
stead of  the  beautiful  dashing  Caroline, 
he  has  a  quiet,  loving  wife,  who,  al- 
though she  could  not  fascinate  him,  has 
known  how  to  win  and  keep  his  love 
and  respect.  My  father  is  more  recon- 
ciled to  me  since  my  marriage  ;  perhaps 
it  is  because  I  am  the  mother  of  a  sweet, 
darling  little  daughter,  in  whose  wild 
beauty  and  rebellious  ways  he  can  re- 
trace something  of  her  whom  he  has 
never  ceased  to  mourn.  He  visits  us 
frequently  ;  but  the  greater  part  of  the 
year  he  passes  traveUing  about  the 
Continent. 

As  for  myself,  I  have  lived  in  Eng- 
land till  I  have  almost  forgotten  the 
customs  and  habits  of  my  childhood, 
and  until  my  mother-tongue  sounds 
strangely  on  my  ears. 

I  have  never  yet  found  courage  to 
visit  my  native  land ;  and,  as  I  said  at 
the  commencement,  while  to  others  the 
name  of  the  South  of  France  may  be 
the  conjurer-up  of  happy  times  and 
lovely  scenery,  to  me  it  is  but  a  knell. 
In  it  I  hear  suffering,  woe,  death  in  its 
most  awful  form. 

There  is  a  stately  marble  mausoleum 
in  the  cemetery  at  Pau,  standing  in  the 
comer  devoted  to  the  Protestants  ;  roses 
bloom  around  it ;  lilies  adorn  it ;  and 
to  it  Lord  Hallam  goes  yearly,  and  most 
liberally  pays  to  have  it  carefully  tend- 
ed. And  a  tall,  dark-robed  Sister  of 
Charity  visits  it,  too,  and  with  abundant 
tears  does  she  pray  for  the  soul  of  her 
whose  body  lies  beneath  the  carved 
white  marble.     JRequiescat  in  puce  I 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Old  Rudderford  Hall  lay  back  from 
the  high  road,  buried  in  trees,  and  all 
the  traveller  saw  of  it  was  a  glimpse  of 
mellow,  red-brick  chimney,  or  an  angle 
of  the  steep-tiled  roof,  above  oaks  and 
elms  that  had  been  growing  ever  since 
the  Norman  Conquest,  when  all  about 
the  trim  little  out-of-the-world  village 
of  Rudderford  was  forest  land. 

New  Rudderford  Hall  fronted  the 
turnpike  road,  resplendent  with  three 
rows  of  shining  plate-^lass  windows,  a 
brilliant  stuccoed  front,  a  conservatory 
with  a  glass  dome  flashing  in  the  sum- 
mer sun,  a  prim  lawn  embellished  with 
geometrical  flower-beds,  all  ablaze  with 
scarlet  and  yellow,  and  two  pair  of 
bran-new  Birmingham  iron  gates,  of 
florid  design,  surmounted  by  two  pair 
of  lamps.  New  Rudderford  Hall  looked 
what  it  was — the  abode  of  commercial 
wealth.  New  Rudderford  Hall  gave 
dinner  parties,  a  ball  once  a  year,  hunt- 
ing breakfasts  in  the  late  autumn,  pri- 
vate theatricals  at  Christmas.  New 
Rudderford  Hall  had  three  rosy  daugh- 
ters and  one  stalwart,  hard-riding  son, 
the  apple  of  its  eye. 

Old  Rudderford  Hall  rarely  opened 
its  rusty  gates,  or  unlocked  its  creaking 
doors.  There  was,  indeed,  a  legend  that 
no  stranger  had  broken  bread  there  for 
a  century  ;  yet  there  was  a  counter-story 
current  to  the  effect  that  the  master  of 
Old  Rudderford  Hall  could,  when  he 
chose,  open  a  bottle  of  rare  old  wine 
for  a  visitor, — Madeira  that  had  voy- 
aged three  times  to  and  fro  the  East 
Indies,  sirupy  Malmsey,  golden-tinted 
Tokay,  oily  Constantia,  with  a  faint  bit- 


ter twang.  Old  Rudderford  Hall  had 
one  only  child,  a  daughter,  fair  to  see, 
who  rode  an  ancient  purblind  palfrey 
about  the  shady  lanes  round  Rudder- 
ford, and  was  met  sometimes  in  the 
dwellings  of  the  poor,  but  never  in  that 
exalted  sphere,  which  Rudderford  called 
"society."  Old  Rudderford  Hall  re- 
joiced in  that  patrician  appendage, — a 
family  ghost. 

The  story  went  that  a  Champion  of 
the  days  of  the  Stuarts  had  slain  his 
wife  in  some  fit  of  jealous  fury,  and 
that  the  poor  lady's  restless  spirit — ^the 
legend  hinted  at  her  guilt — ^haunted  the 
long  dark  passages  and  dismal  cham- 
bers of  the  old  house.  It  was  not  very 
clear  that  any  one  had  ever  seen  her, 
but  she  was  firmly  believed  in,  never- 
theless, and  plenty  of  people  were  able 
to  give  a  graphic  description  of  her, — a 
tall,  graceful  lady,  dressed  in  white,  with 
iiowiog  auburn  hair  falling  over  her 
neck  and  shoulders. 

The  present  owner  of  the  Hall  was 
Anthony  Champion,  and  the  estate  had 
belonged  to  the  house  of  Champion 
ever  since  the  days  of  Henry  VIIL, 
who,  in  the  distribution  of  church  prop- 
erty, had  rewarded  his  liege  servant, 
Thomas  Champion,  gentleman,  for  di- 
vers services  not  set  down  in  the  title- 
deeds  of  the  estate,  with  the  copyhold 
of  Rudderford  Chase  and  Rudderford 
Grange,  previously  held  by  a  monkish 
fraternity  settled  in  the  neighborhood. 

There  were  portions  of  the  old 
Grange  still  standing, — ^massive  stone 
walls  pierced  with  narrow,  arched  win- 
dows, a  winding  staircase,  and  low,  oak 
door,  iron-bound  and  studded  with  huge 
nails;   but  these  stone  buildings  now 
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served  only  as  offices,  and  the  Hall 
proper  had  been  built  by  the  aforesaid 
Thomas  Champion,  with  much  splendor 
and  lavish  expenditure,  in  an  age  when 
architectural  extravagance  had  been 
made  fashionable  by  the  magnificent 
Wolsey.  The  house  was  one  of  the  fin- 
est specimens  of  domestic  architecture 
in  England,  but  had  been  sorely  neg- 
lected for  the  last  century.  Wherever 
decay  could  arise,  it  had  arisen,  and  a 
settled  gloom  had  fallen  upon  the  man- 
sion and  its  surroundings.  Only  in  the 
flower-garden  was  there  any  glimpse  of 
neatness  or  brightness,  and  that  was 
due  to  the  care  of  Christabel  Cham- 
pion, who  loved  the  old  fiower-beds,  the 
grassy  walks,  and  ancient  roses,  and 
who  not  only  superintended  the  labors 
of  a  great  hulking  lad  of  seventeen, 
sole  gardener  at  the  Hall,  but  worked 
hard  herself  into  the  bargain. 

Within,  the  gloom  was  almost  op- 
pressive. Anthony  Champion  was  a 
man  who  lived  amongst  his  books,  and 
dreamed  away  his  days  over  mouldy 
old  folios  and  rare  editions  collected  by 
his  father,  when  the  Champion  purse 
was  deeper  than  it  was  nowadays.  He 
lived  almost  wholly  in  his  library,  only 
emerging  at  seven  in  the  evening  to 
share  his  daughter*s  frugal  dinner,  and 
to  doze  or  muse  for  an  hour  or  so  after- 
wards in  the  long  saloon.  There  was 
some  little  show  of  state  and  ceremony 
kept  up  at  the  Hall,  though  there  were 
only  three  servants  in  a  house  where 
there  had  once  been  forty — an  ancient 
butler  and  housekeeper,  man  and  wife, 
and  a  buxom  country  girl,  who  did  all 
the  scrubbing  and  cleaning,  attended  to 
a  small  dairy,  and  waited  upon  Chris- 
tabel. 

The  master  of  Old  Rudderford  Hall 
was  as  poor  as  Job  in  his  day  of  afflic- 
tion ;  or  at  least  so  ran  the  common  ru- 
mor, amply  sustained  by  the  mode  and 
manner  of  his  existence.  A  hundred 
years  ago  there  had  been  revelry  and 
splendor  at  the  grand  old  house,  but  at 
that  time  a  great  misfortune  befel  its 
master,  in  the  untimely  death  of  his 
eldest  son,  killed  in  a  duel ;  and  the  be- 
reaved father  shut  up  the  house,  and 
went  to  France,  where  he  live^l  a  wild 
life,  and  squandered  a  noble  fortune  at 
the  profiigaie  court  of  Louis  the  Well- 


beloved.  He  died  in  Paris  a  year  or  so 
before  the  revolution,  which  was  to  re- 
generate mankind,  arrived  at  that  stage 
in  which  it  began  to  improve  them  off 
the  face  of  the  earth,  and  probably  by 
his  timely  decease  escaped  a  ruder  exit 
via  the  guillotine.  His  estate,  much 
impoverbhed,  descended  to  a  nephew,  a 
studious  young  man,  lame  and  of  feeble 
health,  who  married  a  girl  of  humble 
birth,  lived  the  life  of  a  recluse  in  the 
neglected  house,  and  became  the  father 
of  Anthony  Champion,  the  present  mas- 
ter of  the  old  Hall. 

It  is  possible  that,  when  young  An- 
thony inherited  the  estate,  shrunk  and 
burdened  as  it  was,  he  might  have  made 
some  effort  to  brighten  and  improve 
things,  if  fortune  had  favored  him  ever 
so  little.  But  again  did  affliction  fall 
heavily  upon  the  old  house.  He  mar- 
ried a  woman  he  adored,  a  fair  young 
girl  of  high  family  but  no  fortune  and, 
brought  her  home  to  the  Hall,  full  of 
all  manner  of  schemes  for  the  future. 
For  a  little  more  than  a  year  he  lived  a 
life  of  supreme  domestic  happiness,  and 
then — two  months  after  the  birth  of  a 
baby-girl  —  he  saw  an  unusual  flush 
upon  his  young  wife's  cheek  one  day, 
and  the  next  beheld  her  stricken  with 
typhus-fever.  In  a  week  all  was  over, 
and  he  stood  alone  by  his  dreary  hearth, 
like  a  strong  man  turned  to  stone.  It 
was  long  before  the  caresses  of  his  child 
could  bring  the  faintest  shadow  of  a 
smile  to  his  haggard  face.  He  seemed 
to  grow  an  old  man  all  at  once.  Un- 
like his  ancestor,  he  did  not  turn  his 
back  upon  the  scene  of  his  suffering ; 
he  only  entombed  himself  there,  buried 
alive  among  his  books.  He  had  inher- 
ited his  father's  studious  habits ;  and 
after  a  weary  year,  in  which  he  sat 
alone  day  after  day,  helpless,  hopeless, 
blankly  staring  at  the  wall  before  him, 
and  brooding  over  his  misery,  he  grew 
to  find  some  cold  comfort  in  recondite 
studies  of  so  close  and  severe  a  kind, 
that  the  more  credulous  among  his 
neighbors  talked  darkly  as  of  some- 
thing not  quite  canny. 

For  such  a  man  society  could  have  no 
charm.  Had  he  possessed  the  wealth 
of  ail  the  Rothschilds,  he  would  have 
lived  very  much  as  he  did  live.  A  ret- 
inue of  servants  might  have  eaten  and 
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drunk  at  his  expense,  a  vast  amount  of 
splendid  upholstery  might  have  been 
created  at  his  cost ;  but  his  individual 
expenditure     would     have     been     no 
greater,  his    manner  of   existence  no 
more    cheerful.      He   lived  alone   by 
choice;  and   so  utterly  narrowed  had 
his  mind  become  by  constant  brooding 
on  one  vain  regret,  as  to  make  him  half- 
unconscious  that  thb  hermit  life  was 
scarcely  the  best  and  brightest  for  a  girl 
of  eighteen.      The  motherless    baby, 
whose  plaintive  cries  had  rent  his  heart 
years  a^o,  had  blossomed  into  a  lovely 
girl,  painfully  like  his  lost  wife.     Long 
and  dreary  as  his  days  and  nights  had 
seemed  to  him  ever  since  that  loss,  he 
had  been  scarcely  conscious  of  the  actu- 
al progress  of  time.     The  lapse  might 
be  five  years  or  fifty.    It  was  a  surprise 
to  him  tp  see  his  daughter'  grown  to 
womanhood.     He  woke  up  from  a  long 
sleep,  as  it  were,  and  looked  at  her  with 
vague  wonder.     Seven  or  eight  years  be- 
fore, he  had  made  a  friendly  arrangement 
with  the  rector's  wife,  by  which  Christa- 
bel  was  to  share  the  studies  of  the  four 
girls  at  the  rectory,  under  an  admirable 
governess  ;  and  by  virtue  of  this  arrange- 
ment his  daughter's  education  had  cost 
him  very  little  money  and  no  trouble. 

He  loved  her  fondly,  and  yet  had 
given  her  little  of  his  confidence.  Rarely 
did  he  see  the  fair  young  face  looking 
up  at  him  without  a  faint  pang,  which 
was  like  the  memoiy  of  an  acute  agony 
rather  than  actual  present  pain.  She 
was  so  like  her  mother !  He  fancied 
something  how  fair  a  picture  those  two 
faces  would  have  made  side  by  side — 
one  developed  and  matronly,  the  other 
in  all  the  bloom  of  girlhood. 

She  had  her  little  circle  of  friends — 
a  very  small  one.  The  only  house  she 
visited  was  the  rectory,  and  there  she 
came  and  went  like  a  daughter  of  the 
house.  There  she  had  met  the  New 
Rudderford  Hall  people — Frank  Green- 
wood and  his  three  sisters,  who  fell  in 
love  with  her — the  sisters,  .that  is  to 
say — at  first  sight.  Frank  said  very 
little  about  her.  She  declined  all  invi- 
tations for  parties,  however — indeed, 
she  had  none  of  the  finery  required  for 
such  occasions — but  consented  to  join 
them  now  and  then  on  the  croquet- 
lawn  and  share  their  afternoon  tea. 


CHAPTER  n. 

■ 

New  Rudderford  Hall  was  built 
upon  a  part  of  the  land  which  King 
Henry  bestowed  upon  his  liege  Thomas 
Champion,  and  this  fact  was  resented  by 
Anthony  as  a  personal  offence  against 
him  upon  the  part  of  Mr.  Greenwood. 
If  he  had  been  a  visiting  man  even, 
nothing  could  have  induced  him  to  break 
bread  with  the  master  6f  the  new  Hall, 
and  he  always  heard  of  his  daughter's 
intimacy  with  **  those  Greenwood  girls  " 
with  displeasure. 

*'I  can't  imagine  what  induces  you 
to  cultivate  such  people,  Christabel," 
he  said  fretfully,  as  they  were  sitting 
together  in  the  summer  dusk  after  din- 
ner one  evening  in  the  long  saloon-^ — a 
melancholy  room  which  would  have  ac- 
commodated an  assembly  of  fifty,  and 
seemed  very  dreary  in  its  faded  splendor, 
occupied  only  by  the  father  and  daugh- 
ter. 

"  I  never  have  cultivated  them,  papa. 
You  know  how  many  invitations  they 
have  sent  me,  and  I  have  declined  them 
all." 

"  You  have  been  to  their  house." 

"  Yes,  to  play  croquet,  now  and  then; 
never  to  any  of  their  parties." 

"  I  suppose  that  is  a  deprivation/' 
said  Mr.  Champion,  with  a  sigh.  ^*  I 
daresay  there  are  people  who  would 
call  me  a  cruel  father,  and  the  life  you 
lead  in   this   old  house  an  unnatural 


one. 


>» 


**  Pray,  pray  don't  say  that,  my  dear 
father,"  cried  the  girl  earnestly,  coming 
over  to  his  chair  by  the  open  window, 
and  laying  her  hand  caressingly  upon  his 
shoulder.  **  You  know  that  1  am  quite 
content  to  be  with  you  ;  there  is  no 
higher  happiness  I  could  desire  than 
that.  If  our  lives  are  a  little  dull 
sometimes,  and  one  is  subject  to  an  oc- 
casional attack  of  low  spirits,  never 
mind ;  there  are  other  times  whan  life 
seems  all  sunshine,  and  the  garden  and 
the  dear  old  house  enchanted,  like  the 
fairy  palace  in  Beauty  and  the  Becat. 
Why,  after  all,  my  life  is  quite  as  gay 
as  Beauty's  was.  As  long  as  you  like 
to  live  alone,  papa,  I  will  be  content 
with  our  solitude ;  though  I  confess  it 
would  make  me  happy  to  see  you  go 
more  into  the  world." 
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The  world,  in  Chris tabel's  ideas, 
meant  Rudderford  and  half-a-dozen 
houses  within  half-a-dozen  miles  of 
Radderford.  Perhaps  the  world  of 
which  she  was  thinking  just  at  this 
moment  meant  even  something  less 
than  that — ^an  occasional  dinner-party 
at  Samuel  Greenwood's  smart  stuccoed 
mansion. 

'^  That  is  a  sight  you  will  never  see, 
my  dear,"  answered  her  father,  drearily. 
"  I  shut  my  door  upon  the  world  when 
I  came  home  from  your  mother's  fune- 
ral— ^home!  and  sne  was  no  longer 
there  !  No,  Christabel ;  the  world  and 
I  have  parted  company  too  long  for  any 
sympathy  to  be  possible  between  us. 
A  man  coming  out  into  the  clamor  and 
confusion  of  Paris  after  five-and-twenty 
years  in  one  of  the  underground  cells  of 
the  Bastille  could  not  feel  himself  more 
a  stranger  than  I  should,  if  I  were  to 
go  into  the  world  now.  But  I  am  not 
going  to  keep  you  buried  alive  forever. 
You  have  blossomed  into  a  woman  all 
at  once,  and  taken  me  by  surprise.  I 
want  a  little  time  to  think  about  it,  and 
then  I  shall  form  some  plan  for  giving 
you  a  brighter  life." 

^  I  don't  wish  for  any  change,  papa ; 
I  would  not  leave  you.  If  you  have 
any  plan  for  sending  me  away,  pray 
abandon  it.  Not  all  the  pleasures  in 
the  world  would  make  up  to  me  for 
leaving  you.  Indeed,  indeed,  I  am 
quite  happy !  I  have  my  poor  people  to 
visit,  and — ^and — a  few  friends" — she 
hesitated,  with  a  sudden  blush,  remem- 
bering that  those  obnoxious  Greenwoods 
were  among  the  few — "  and  my  dear 
old  horse,  Gilpin." 

Mr.  Champion  smiled  at  the  mention 
of  this  last  item. 

"  Gilpin  is  scarcely  a  steed  for  a  young 
lady  to  boast  of,"  said  he.  I  suppose 
the  world  thinks  that  I  can  give  you  no 
better  mount  than  old  Gilpin;  that  I 
live  the  life  I  do  from  povei  ty  as  much 
as  for  any  other  reason." 

^  People  may  think  so,  papa ;  what 
does  it  matter  ?  " 

"Nothing,  child;  but  for  once  the 
world  is  out  in  its  reckoning.  I  am 
not  a  poor  man.  The  estate  was  heav- 
ily burdened  when  I  succeeded  to  it, 
but  money  has  accumulated  rapidly  in 
the  life  I  have  led,  and  I  have  paid  oS. 


everything, — have  saved  money,  too. 
Jf  I  could  have  only  bought  back  the 
land  upon  which  the  new  hail  stands, 
and  pulled  down  that  vulgar  cockney 
house,  I  should  think  my  money  worth 
something ;  but  that's  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. Samuel  Greenwood  is  one  of  the 
richest  men  in  the  county,  and  would 
dearly  like  to  buy  me  out  of  this  place. 
However,  don't  let's  talk  of  him ;  the 
subject  always  puts  me  out  of  temper. 
When  the  time  comes  for  your  marry- 
ing, Christabel,  you  will  not  be  a  pen- 
niless bride." 

"  I  hope,  if  ever  I  do  marry,  papa,  it 
will  be  some  one  who  won't  care  whether 
I  have  any  money  or  not." 

'*  Of  course ;  that's  a  girl's  notion. 
But  people  do  care.  I  don't  want  you 
to  marry  a  pauper,  who,  having  nothing 
to  bestow  would  be  content  to  take  you 
with  nothing.  The  age  has  grown 
commercial,  my  dear ;  the  more  money 
a  man  has,  the  more  he  expects  with 
his  wife.  And  when  you  go  into  society 
by  and  by,  as  I  intend  you  shall  do, 
you  shall  appear  as  become's  a  gentle- 
man's daughter ;  and  when  you  marry, 
you  shall  have  such  jewels  as  not  one 
woman  in  a  hundred  can  show." 

"  Jewels,  papa !  "  cried  Christabel, 
opening  her  blue  eyes  to  their  widest 
extent, — "  jewels." 

Except  a  white  cornelian  necklace 
and  a  gold  heart-shaped  locket  contain- 
ing her  mother's  hair,  the  girl  had  never 
possessed  a  trinket  in  her  life. 

"  Yes,  child,  jewels.  Stay  here  a 
minute,  and  I'll  show  you  something." 

There  was  a  door  at  one  end  of  the 
saloon  opening'' into  the  library,  that 
darksome  den  in  which  Anthony  Cham- 
pion spent  his  days,  and  which  was 
rarely  invaded  by  the  foot  of  the  in- 
dustrious housemaid.  A  dingy  old  room, 
lined  from  floor  to  ceiling  with  dingy 
books, — books  in  piles  on  the  floor, 
books  on  the  mantle-piece,  books  heaped 
up  on  the  three  broad,  oak  window- 
seats,  books  everywhere,  and  between 
the  windows  two  huge  carved-oak  mu- 
niment chests. 

Anthony  left  his  daughter  in  the 
saloon,  and  went  into  the  library.  He 
unlocked  one  of  these  muniment  chests, 
and  took  out  a  battered  old  leather-cov- 
ered box,  which  had  once  been  crimson. 
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This  he  brought  to  Christabel.  There 
was  just  light  enough  for  her  to  see 
some  faded  gilt  lettering  at  the  top, — 
the  initials  "  C.  C." 

"  Was  that  my  mother's?  "  she  asked, 
scrutinizing  those  two  letters  with  in- 
terest. 

"  No.  This  jewel-case  belonged  to 
your  great-aunt,  Caroline  Champion, 
the  mother  of  that  unhappy  lad  who 
lost  his  life  in  a  drunken  brawl  which 
ended  in  bloodshed.  When  Angus 
Champion  turned  his  back  upon  Rud- 
derford,  he  left  this  box  behmd  him, — 
forgot  its  existence,  perhaps ;  who 
knows  ?  His  wife  had  been  dead  nine 
years.  At  any  rate,  although  he  spent 
almost  everything  he  could  lay  his 
hands  on,  the  jewels  remained  in  an 
iron  safe  in  the  steward's  room,  among 
old  leases  and  useless  parchments,  and 
there  my  father  found  them  when  he 
inherited  the  property.  As  they  had 
escaped  so  long,  he  did  not  care  to  sell 
them.  '  My  son's  wife  shall  wear  them,' 
he  said.  But  your  mother  never  lived 
to  wear  them,  Christabel.  We  used  to 
talk  merrily  enough  of  the  day  when 
she  should  be  presented  at  court,  in  a 
blaze  of  diamonds.  Yet  she  wore  no 
ornaments  but  the  roses  we  put  in  her 
coffin."  He  stopped  for  a  few  moments ; 
that  memory  never  came  to  him  without 
the  familiar  pang.  ^  And  now  I  am 
going  to  dazzle  your  eyes,"  he  said, 
putting  aside  the  bitter  thought  with  an 
effort.  There  are  loves  that  do  verily 
last  a  lifetime,  and  his  was  one  of 
those. 

He  unlocked  the  jewel-case,  and  lift- 
ed the  lid.  Christabel  gave  a  great 
cry  of  rapture.  There  was  a  tray  of 
diamonds, — necklace,  bracelets,  brooch, 
ear-rings,  set  in  silver,  in  a  solid,  simple 
style.  The  stones  were  large  and  bril- 
liant, perfect  in  color,  of  a  greater  value 
than  Anthony  Champion  imagined, 
though  he  deemed  them  worth  a  round 
sum. 

He  raised  the  upper  tray,  and  re- 
vealed a  lower  one,  full  of  sapphires,  in 
a  quaint  filigree  gold  setting ;  then  he 
showed  his  daughter  another  tray,  con- 
taining a  necklace  and  ear-rings  of 
amethysts  and  pearls,  which  Christabel 
declared  were  more  beautiful  than  the 
diamonds  ;  and  then  the  bottom  of  the 


box,  in  which  there  were  only  odds  and 
ends, — antique  rings,  an  apostle  spoon, 
a  smelling-bottle,  a  couple  of  thimbles, 
a  fruit  kmfe,  a  locket,  a  brooch  or  two, 
and  so  on.  But  these  interested  Chris- 
tabel almost  more  than  the  precious 
stones,  and  she  sat  looking  them  over 
entranced,  with  the  three  jewel-trays 
spread  out  upon  the  table. 

'^  Hark  !  "  said  her  father  suddenly. 
What  was  that  ?  " 

«  What,  papa  ?  " 

"  That  noise  outside  $  it  sounded  like 
a  step  upon  the  gravel.  Look  out, 
Christabel,  and  see  if  there  is  any  one." 

Miss  Champion  stepped  out  of  ^he 
long  window.  There  was  a  wide  gravel 
walk  before  the  saloon  windows,  some- 
what weedy  and  moss-grown,  and  be- 
yond that  a  shrubbery,  where  the  young 
firs  and  shrubs  grew  thick  and  tall, — 
a  shrubbery  in  which  a  dozen  men 
might  have  hidden  securely  enough. 

There  was  no  one  to  be  seen.  The 
girl  glanced  up  and  down  the  weedy 
walk,  very  desolate  looking  in  the  sum- 
mer twilight,  and  peered  into  the  shrub- 
bery, parting  the  thick  laurels  here  and 
there,  but  without  result. 

"  Are  you  sure  you  heard  a  footstep, 
papa  ?  "  she  asked,  rather  incredulous- 
ly, as  she  came  back  to  the  room. 

"  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Champion,  who  had 
been  hastily  replacing  the  jewel-trays, 
while  his  daughter  was  looking  about, 
^'  J  am  sure.  And  there  was  something 
more  than  a  footstep.  I  saw  a  shadow 
fall  across  the  window." 

'^  The  shadow  of  a  tree,  perhaps, 
papa." 

<*  There  is  no  tree  that  can  cast  a 
shadow  on  this  window.  It  was  gone  in 
a  moment.  There  has  been  some  one 
watching  us,  Christabel." 

''  A  tramp,  perhaps,  papa,"  said  Miss 
Champion,  coolly. 

The  approaches  to  old  Rudderford 
Hall  were  ill  guarded, — ^guarded  not  at 
all,  in  fact.  The  gates  were  never 
locked,  and  for  those  intruders  who 
might  find  the  legitimate  mode  of  en- 
trance inconvenient,  there  were  numer* 
ous  gaps  in  the » fence  through  which 
they  might  roam  into  the  park  at  will. 

Plenty  of  tramps,  therefore,  came  to 
the  old  hall,  and  were  wont  to  depart, 
protesting  against  the  inhospitality  of 
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the  back  door  and  kitchen  department 
in  general.  There  were  no  beer-drink- 
ing grooms  to  wheedle  out  of  a  friendly 
pint ;  no  gossiping  scuUerymaids  to  give 
them  bread  and  cheese  or  broken  yic- 
tnals, — ^the  bone  of  a  leg  of  mutton  and 
half  a  loaf  of  bread,  or  the  carcasses 
of  a  pair  of  fowls  and  a  dish  of  cold 
vegetables.  There  was  nothing  to  be 
heard  or  seen,  no  hen  roosts  to  be  rob- 
bed,— ^for  the  poultry-yard  was  a  desert ; 
only  dose-shut  doors,  and  blank  iron- 
barred  windows;  weeds  growing  be- 
tween the  flagstones  in  the  court,  an 
empty  dog-kennel,  a  locked  dairy,  a 
broken  pump,  which  would  not  yield 
the  wanderer  so  much  as  the  refresh- 
ment of  a  draught  of  spring  water. 

"  A  tramp ! "  exclaimed  Mr.  Cham- 
pion, with  displeasure.  "  I'm  afraid  you 
encourage  such  vermin  by  your  indis- 
criminate charities,  Christabel." 

Christabel  looked  downward  with  a 
faint  little  sigh.  If  not  a  miser  in 
theory,  Mr.  Champion  had  been  a  miser 
in  practice  ;  and  so  restricted  was  her 
pocket-money  that  these  indiscriminate 
charities  of  which  he  complained  con- 
sisted of  a  stray  sixpence  now  and  then 
bestowed  upon  some  footsore .  vagrant, 
whose  piteous  tale  touched  the  tender 
young  heart. 

*'A  tramp!"  repeated  Mr.  Champ- 
ion ;  ^*  a  pleasant  thing  for  a  tramp  to 
have  seen  those  jewels.  I'll  put  them 
away  this  moment,  and  do  you  look 
out  again,  Christabel,  and  see  if  you 
can  discover  any  one  lurking  about; 
and  you  might  tell  David  to  keep  his 
eyes  open." 

David  was  the  solitary  gardener  and 
out-of-door-man,  who  had  the  custody 
of  grounds  that  could  have  been  barely 
kept  in  order  by  six. 

Miss  Champion  stepped  out  into  the 
garden  again  under  a  darkening  sky, 
and  this  time  looked  more  closely  than 
before,  making  a  circuit  of  the  shrub- 
bery by  a  path  half  choked  with  the 
wild  growth  of  neglected  shrubs,  going 
round  into  the  old  Dutch  garden,  glanc- 
ing even  into  the  kitchen  garden  be- 
yond, where  she  found  David  staring 
pensively  into  a  broken  cucumber  frame. 

To  him  she  gave  her  father's  order, 
which  he  received  almost  contemptu- 
ously. 


"  Tramps,  miss !  Lor'  a  mercy,  they 
don't  do  no  harm.  There's  nothing  for 
'em  to  steal." 

Of  course  the  intruder,  whoever  he 
might  be,  must  have  had  ample  time  to 
make  his  escape  after  Mr.  Champion 
first  took  alarm.  David  prowled  slowly 
through  the  gardens,  stared  across  a 
massive  holly  hedge  into  the  park,  saw 
no  one,  and  wended  his  solitary  way  to 
the  house  to  report  accordingly. 


CHAPTER  in. 

Christabel  met  Rosa  Greenwood 
next  morning  in  one  of  the  green  lanes 
beyond  the  village  when  she  was  return- 
ing from  a  long  ramble  on  Gilpin,  and 
that  young  lady  told  her  of  a  croquet 
party  that  was  to  take  place  at  New 
Rudderford  Hall  that  evening,  and  to 
which  she  must  certainly  come. 

'*  It's  not  the  least  bit  in  the  world  a 
party,  you  know,  dear,"  Miss  Green- 
wood pleaded,  patting  Gilpin's  iron-gray 
shoulder  ;  ^  quite  an  impromptu  affair, 
got  up  for  Miss  Perkington,  only 
daughter  of  the  great  firm  of  Perking- 
ton and  Tanberry,  cloth  manufacturers, 
who  is  staying  with  us.  Such  a  dear 
girl !  not  exactly  pretty,  but  so  interest- 
ing. We  all  want  Frank  to  marry 
her,  and  I  really  think  she  likes  him. 
But  there's  no  knowing;  young  men 
are  so  peculiar." 

Christabel  wore  a  straw  hat  with  a 
blue  veil,  and  under  the  blue  veil  the 
roses  on  her  cheeks  deepened  a  little  at 
this  juncture. 

'*  Now  you  must,  must,  must  come, 
Christabel.  I  won't  accept  a  refusal. 
The  rectory  girls  are  to  be  with  us.  We 
are  to  dine  at  five,  so  as  to  secure  a  long 
evening,  and  begin  croquet  at  six ;  and 
we  can  wind  up  with  a  waltz  or  two  be- 
fore supper." 

Christabel's  eyes  quite  sparkled  at 
the  idea  of  a  waltz.  Dancing  was  a  dis- 
sipation which  seemed  to  her  inexperi- 
ence the  height  of  earthly  felicity.  She 
had  waltzed  all  by  herself  on  the  lawn 
many  a  summer  evening,  softly  singing 
some  languorous  melody  of  D'Albert's 
as  she  danced. 

*^  1  should  dearly  like  to  come,"  she 
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said  thoughtfully,  *'  but  I  don't  know  if 
papa — " 

•*  Papa !  bosh  !  "  exclaimed  Miss 
Greenwood,  who  was  somewhat  fast 
and  irreverent  in  her  notions  of  parental 
authority.  *^  I  should  like  to  see  the 
author  of  my  being  putting  a  spoke  in 
the  wheel,  if  I  wanted  to  enjoy  myself. 
As  if  your  life  wasn't  dull  enough,  mew- 
ed up  in  that  dreary  old  Hall !  '*  And 
Miss  Greenwood  made  a  wry  faoe, 
which  expressed  her  supreme  contempt 
for  the  grand  old  Tudor  mansion,  as 
compared  with  the  smart  plate-glass- 
windowed  habitation  which  sheltered 
her  fair  self. 

^<  ril  ask  papa  if  I  may  come  at 
eight,"  said  Christabel.  *'  He  dines  at 
seven,  you  know,  and  he  always  likes  to 
have  me  with  him  at  dinner.  I  couldn't 
possibly  come  till  eight ;  but  the  even- 
ings are  so  long  now." 

*^  It's  a  great  deal  too  late,"  replied 
Rosa,  picking  a  fly  off  Gilpin's  nose. 
"  However,  if  you  must  stop  to  see  that 
curious  old  pa  of  yours  eat  his  dinner, 
you  must.  But  remember  we  shall  ex- 
pect you  at  eight  sharp.  I'U  send  Frank 
to  meet  you  at  the  field  gate." 

**  Oh,  please  don't,"  cried  Christabel. 

^'  But  I  please  shall.  He'll  meet  you 
at  the  gate  when  the  clock  strikes 
eight." 

"  Miss  Champion  walked  her  horse 
to  the  end  of  the  lane,  Rosa  Greenwood 
walking  by  her  side,  telling  her  about 
that  wonderful  young  person  Miss  Vic- 
toria Perkington,  who,  by  virtue  of  her 
position  as  the  only  daughter  of  Perk- 
ington and  Tanberry,  had  an  allowance 
which  made  the  condition  of  the  rich 
Miss  Greenwoods  seem  absolute  pen- 
ury. 

"You  should  see  the  dresses  she  has 
brought  with  her  for  a  ten  days'  visit ! " 
exclaimed  Rosa.  ''  A  basket  as  big  as 
a  house,  and  all  of  them  from  a  French- 
woman in  Bruton  street.  There's  a 
corded  black  silk  trimmed' with  white 
laoe — Valenciennes — ^three  inches  deep 
on  all  the  flounces  and  puffings  ;  worth 
a  fortune — a,  perfect  duck  of  a  dress  !  " 

Christabel  thought  of  her  jewels,  and 
wished  that  she  could  have  melted  just 
a  few  diamonds,  which  she  could  never 
wear  till  she  was  married,  into  silk 
dresses.     She  gave  a  little  sigh,  think- 


ing of  the  scantiness  of  her  wardrobe, 
and  how  very  poor  a  figure  she  must 
needs  seem  in  the  eyes  of  Miss  Perk- 
ington, and  rode  sloWly  home,  medita- 
tive, and  not  altogether  happy, 

*'  I  dare  say  he  will  marry  her,"  she 
said  to  herself.  "  It  is  just  as  papa  said 
last  night.  The  richer  people  are,  the 
more  eager  they  are  to  increase  their 
wealth.  He  will  marry  her,  no  doubt, 
and  buy  some  great  estate  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, and  build  a  big,  ugly  house  ; 
and  I  shall  see  them  riding  by  on  their 
thorough-bred  horses,  and  laughing  at 
poor  old  Gilpin." 

She  bent  over  her  horse's  neck  'to 
pat  him  at  this  thought,  and  one  child- 
ish tear  dropped  upon  the  gray  mane* 
She  was  not  much  more  than  a  child, 
and  Frank  Greenwood  had  been  very 
tender  and  deferential  in  his  manner  to 
her  always.  It  gave  her  a  sharp  pain 
to  think  that  he  would  pass  quite  out  of 
her  life,  and  belong  to  Miss  Perking- 
ton. 

"  Would'  you  object  to  my  going  to 
play  croquet  at — at  the  new  Hall  this 
evening,  papa  ?  "  the  girl  asked  timidly, 
during  dinner. 

"  Object  ?  Well,  my  dear,  you  know 
I  detest  those  Greenwood  people," — ^it 
is  doubtful  if  he  had  seen  them  three 
times  in  his  life, — ^"  but  I  suppose  it 
would  be  hard  upon  you  to  forbid  you 
enjoying  any  little  pleasure  they  may 
offer  you  in  a  quiet  way.  It  is  not  a 
party,  of  course  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no,  papa.  I  only  heard  of  it 
from  Rosa  when  I  was  out  this  mom- 
ing." 

''Mind,  I  set  my  face  absolutely 
against  your  appearance  at  any  of  their 
ostentatious  parties.  I'll  not  have  my 
daughter  paraded  at  Joshua  Green- 
wood's chariot- wheels.  But  as  far  as  a 
game  of  croquet  goes,  if  it  pleases  you, 
I've  no  objection." 

"  Thanks,  dear  papa." 

"  When  are  you  going  ?  " 

"  Directly  after  dinner." 

"  That  will  be  at  eight  o'clock.     I 

shall  send  David  for  you  at  half-past 

*      t) 
nme. 

Only  an  hour  and  a  half!     Would 

there  be  time  for  those  waltzes  on  the 

lawn  ?     She  had  danced  several  times 

with  Frank  at  that  hospitable  rectory. 
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and  knew  that  he  wa^  an  agreeable 
partner. 

*^  There  is  to  be  a  kind  of  supper,  I 
believe,  papa,"  she  faltered. 

^  A  kind  of  supper  ?  Saj  ten,  then, 
or  ha]f-past  at  the  latest." 

**  Thank  you,  papa  dear." 

*'  Bless  my  heart  I  one  would'  think 
these  people  were  the  most  congenial 
acquaintance  you  could  desire." 

**  The  rectory  girls  are  to  be  there, 
papa,"  Christabel  said,  demurely. 

"  Well,  I  don't  wonder  at  your  being 
attached  to  them.  Run  away,  child, 
and  dress  yourself.  I  can  finish  my 
dinner  alone." 

Miss  Champion  kissed  her  father,  and 
tripped  away  to  make  her  brief  toilet ; 
pleased,  and  yet  with  a  vague  pain  at 
her  heart — a  pain  that  was  associated 
with  the  image  of  the  unknown  Miss 
Perkington.  Rosa  Greenwood  had 
called  her  brother  *'  peculiar "  in  a 
tone  that  seemed  to  imply  his  indiffer- 
ence to  the  great  heiress  ;  but  she  had 
not  said  the  marriage  was  at  all  unlike- 
ly ;  and  the  family  wished  it ;  and  Miss 
Perkinofton  was  there;  and  Frank  was 
a  man  of  the  world — very  bright,  and 
clever,  and  open-hearted,  but  a  man  of 
the  world  nevertheless. 

She  put  on  her  white  muslin  dress, — 
a  dress  three  summers  old,  which  had 
been  lengthened  artfully,  but  not  quite 
imperceptibly,  to  suit  her  increasing 
height ;  just  such  a  dress  as  must  of  ne- 
cessity provoke  contempt  in  the  mind 
of  Miss  Perkington,  who  of  course  had 
never  in  her  life  worn  anything  length- 
ened, or  "  let  out"  She  tied  a  broad 
blue  ribbon  round  her  slim  white 
throat,  with  the  gold  heart-shaped 
locket  hanging  to  it,  and  then  looked  at 
herself  in  the  glass  discontentedly.  It 
was  a  very  beautiful  picture  which  she 
saw  in  that  old-fashioned  cheval  glass — 
a  tall,  slender,  white-robed  figure,  and 
a  fair  young  face  framed  in  luxuriant 
auburn  hair ;  but  Christabel  only  saw 
the  deficiencies  of  her  costume,  and  turn- 
ed away  from  the  glass  with  a  sigh. 

Her  father  was  dozing  in  his  deep 
arm-chair  when  she  peeped  into  the  sa- 
loon to  bid  him  good-by ;  so  she  went 
lightly  out  of  the  window,  and  away 
through  the  gardens,  into  a  meadow 
where  a  solitary  cow  was  browsing  in 


the  still  evening  atmosphere,  and  on  to 
that  field  gate  o^  which  Miss  Greei  wood 
had  spoken ;  a  gate  that  divided  Sam- 
uel Greenwood's  territory  from  the 
shrunken  lands  of  the  Champions. 

Rudderford  Church  clock  chimed  the 
three-quarters  after  seven  as  Christabel 
crossed  the  meadow.  She  was  just  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  before  the  appointed 
time.  She  was  half  glad,  half  sorry,  to 
think  that  Frank  would. not  be  there. 

He  was  there,  nevertheless — a  good- 
looking  young  fellow,  with  long  legs,  sit- 
ting on  the  gate  in  a  contemplative  at- 
titude, thinking  so  profoundly  that  he 
looked  up  with  a  start  as  the  light  foot- 
step came  close  to  him — ^a  start  and 
something  like  a  blush. 

'*  How  good  of  you  to  come  so  early  1 " 
he  said,  as  they  shook  hands,  and  he 
held  the  little  hand  an  extra  moment  or 
so.  (It  was  just  the  sort  of  meeting  in 
which  a  young  man  would  consider 
himself  entitled  to  one  gentle  pressure 
before  he  released  a  pretty  girl's  hand.) 
^*  I  strolled  over  here  ten  minutes  ago 
to  have  a  good  think.  I  don't  often 
think  ;  it's  a  bad  habit." 

Christabel  laughed.  She  was  almost 
always  gay  in  his  presence ;  he  seemed 
to  brighten  her  life  somehow  with  a 
genial  influence. 

"  You  must  have  been  obliged  to 
think  at  Oxford,"  she  said.  Francis 
Greenwood  had  taken  honors  at  Oxford 
a  year  or  so  before. 

"  Not  the  least  in  the  world.  One's 
tutor  does  that  sort  of  thing  for  one. 
I  used  to  read  with  a  man — ^a  duodeci- 
mo edition  of  Porson  in  his  way,  drank 
like  a  fish,  and  knew  no  end  of  Greek. 
When  I  came  to  a  stifflsh  passage  in 
Aristotle,  I  used  to  throw  myself  back 
in  my  chair  and  light  my  cigar.  ^^  Just 
help  yourself  to  another  s.-and-b.,  and 
be  good  enough  to  demonstrate  that 
proposition,  old  fellow ;  I  don't  seem 
to  see  it,"  I  used  to  say  ;  and  the  dear 
old  bloke  would  prose  away  for  an 
hour,  and,  if  I  didn't  understand  it  after 
that,  I  threw  my  book  at  his  head  and 
gave  it  up." 

"  Was  s.-and-b.  a  dictionary  ?  "  Chris- 
tabel asked  naively. 

"  No,  Miss  Champion,  but  a  wonder- 
ful enlightener  of  the  human  under 
standing — soda-water  and  brandy." 
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''  Fm  afraid  you  led  quite  a  dreadful 
life  at  the  University." 

"Not  at  all,  it  was  very  nice.  I 
should  hardly  mind  leading  it  over 
again,  only  it  was  not  so  nice  as — " 

"  As  what  ?  *'  Christabel  asked,  when 
he  came  to  a  dead  stop. 

"  As  the  life  I  hope  to  lead  by  and 
by." 

Her  heart  sank  all  at  once.  That 
meant  his  life  in  the  big,  ugly  house 
that  he  was  to  build  for  himself,  and  in 
which  he  was  to  set  up  as  a  country 
squire,  enriched  with  the  wealth  of 
Perkington  and  Tanberry,  Christabel 
knew  that  he  was  an  ardent  lover  of 
field-sports,  and  all  pursuits  that  coun- 
try gentlemen  affect,  and  that  he  had  a 
vast  capacity  for  spending  money. 
What  more  natural  than  that  he  should 
be  tempted  by  Miss  Perkington's  half- 
mill  ion  or  so  r 

She  was  silent.  They  had  one  wide 
meadow  to  cross,  a  meadow  where  the 
newly-cut  grass  was  fragrant  in  the 
still  June  air,  and  they  would  be  in  the 
grounds  of  the  new  Hall — ^grounds  in 
which  there  were  very  few  trees,  but  a 
good  deal  of  ornamentation  in  the  way 
of  costly  shrubs  of  divers  spikey  orders, 
And  winding  gravel  paths  that  were 
kept  with  rigorous  care.  They  could 
hear  the  sharp  click  of  the  croquet- 
balls  as  they  crossed  the  meadow,  and 
«hrill  feminine  laughter. 

**  It  was  very  rude  of  you  to  leave 
your  side  so  long,"  said  Christabel. 

"  My  side  ?  Oh,  to  be  sure,  those 
everlasting  croquet-players.  Do  you 
know,  I  think  croquet  the  most  duffing 
— ^I  beg  your  pardon,  the  most  uninter- 
esting game  in  the  world.  A  man 
plays  it  for  the  sake  of  loafing  with  a 
girl  he  likes ;  I  can't  see  any  other  at- 
traction in  it." 

"  I  suppose  you  have  been  loafing 
with  Miss  Perkington,"  said  Christabel, 
with  a  forced  laugh. 

Frank  Greenwood  looked  at  her  cu- 
riously. 

"  Yes,"  he  answered,  coolly,  **  T  have 
been  loafing  with  Miss  Perkington  a 
good  deal  lately  ;  "  and  then  he  looked 
at  her  again. 

They  were  at  the  iron  gate  by  this 
time— only  a  light  iron  fence  divided 
the  grounds  from  the  meadow.  Between 


the  lawn  and  the  fence  there  was  that 
part  of  the  garden  called  par  excellence 
a  shrubbery — a  scanty  grove  of  the 
spikey  tribe,  and  young  p\ni  hawthorn- 
trees,  as  thick  in  the  trunk  as  a  gandin'$ 
umbrella,  and  guelder-roses  dotted  about 
at  intervals — a  shrubbery  ii^  which  there 
was  not  covert  for  a  rabbit.  Christabel 
felt  that  the  eyes  of  all  the  players  on 
the  croquet-ground  were  upon  her,  as 
she  traversed  the  meandering  gravel 
walks  with  Frank  by  her  side. 

The  lawn  was  as  smooth  and  as 
level  as  a  billiard-table,  and  there  was 
not  so  much  a  faded  leaf  among  the 
flower  -  beds  —  brilliant  pyramids  of 
bloom,  rising  tier  upon  tier  in  rings  of 
contrasting  color,  or  waiving  in  and 
out  in  ribbon  bordering.  The  croquet- 
ground  lay  on  one  side  of  the  house, 
and  scattered  around  it  there  were  iron 
seats  and  tables  for  the  accommodation 
of  loungers  and  lookers-on.  Samuel 
Greenwood  was  sitting  here,  smoking 
his  after  dinner  cigar,  and  reading  the 
"  Times  ; " —  a  big,  bald-headed  man, 
who  might  once  have  been  like  Frank. 

He  did  not  look  particularly^  pleased 
when  Christabel  came  to  shak^  hands 
with  him,  smiling  shyly,  and  he  gave 
his  son  a  side-glance  that  was  not  alto- 
gether agreeable. 

"  Oh,  how  d*ye  do.  Miss  Champion  ?  " 
he  said.  I  didn't  know  you  were  to  be 
here  this  evening." 

'*  Good  gracious  me,  pa ! "  exclaimed 
the  irreverent  Rosa,  '^  as  if  we  should 
take  the  trouble  to  tell  you  who  was 
coming  to  play  croque't.  Come,  Chris, 
you're  to  be  on  our  side, — Harry  and  I " 
(short  for  Harriet),  "  Julia  Lee  "  (the 
rector's  daughter),  "  and  you ;  Miss . 
Perkington,  Frank,  Clara  Lee,  and  Pat- 
ty, on  the  other  side.  Now  then,  first 
red,  get  on — Oh,  I  forgot  to  introduce 
you  two  girls.  Miss  Perkington,  Miss 
Champion  ;  Miss  Champion,  Miss  Perk- 
ington ;  aristocracy  and  plutocracy ;  old 
Rudderford  Hall  and  the  Beeches, 
Leamington ;  and  now  yon  know  all 
about  each  other,  and  I  expect  you  to  be 
good  friends  immediately." 

Miss  Perkington  bowed  stiffly.  She 
did  not  quite  relish  such  a  free-and-easy 
introduction,  but  her  dear  Rosa  had  such 
eccentric  ways.  She  was  a  tall,  thin 
young  woman,  of  an  order  that  is  called 
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stylish,  with  a  good  many  sharp  angles, 
that  were  artfully  toned  down  by  the 
flouncings  and  puffings  of  a  French  dress- 
maker: a  Youno:  woman  with  a  com- 
plexion  of  the  kind  that  is  vulgarly 
called  **  tallowy,"  cold  gray  eyes,  a 
short,  nondescript  nose,  and  a  heavy 
lower  jaw.  She  had  good,  white  teeth, 
a  profusion  of  black  hair,  and  she  held 
herself  well ;  but  it  took  a  large  amount 
of  millinery  to  make  Victoria  Perking- 
ton  attractive. 

It  was  not  altogether  pleasant  to 
Christabel,  that  game  at  croquet.  In  all 
their  previous  sport  she  had  had  Frank 
always  on  her  side,  achieving  wonders 
by  combined  dexterity  and  dishonesty, 
now  boldly  pishing  her  ball  to  a  point 
of  vantage  with  the  toe  of  his  boot, 
anon  calmly  pocketing  it  to  avoid  Ihe 
perils  of  an  adversary's  croquet;  and 
th^y  had  had  such  fun,  such  perpetual 
giggling,  such  little  secrets,  and  mutu- 
al iniquities.  This  evening  they  played 
a  rigorous  game.  Miss  Perking  ton  be- 
longed to  a  croquet-club  at  Leamington, 
and  would  stand  no  nonsense.  She 
played  two  hours  every  afternoon 
throughout  the  croquet  season,  just  as 
regularly  as  she  practised  Czerny's  ex- 
ercises on  the  piano  two  hours  every 
morning.  She  had  a  stroke  like  a 
sledge-hammer,  and  never  minsed  a 
hoop ;  so  she  very  soon  became  a  rover, 
and  in  that  capacity  kept  a  sharp  eye 
upon  her  ally,  Mr.  Francis  Greenwood. 
lie  had  not  the  smallest  opportunity 
for  talking  to  Christabel,  even  if  he  had 
wished  to  do  so,  and  poor  Christabel 
fancied  that  he  did  not  wish.  He 
seemed  to  be  upon  quite  confidential 
terms  with  Miss  Perkington.  He  was  in 
fact  a  young  man  who  could  hardly  help 
making  himself  agreeable  to  women, 
and  had  that  semi-flirting  manner  which 
some  young  men  cultivate. 

Miss  Champion  played  abominably  ; 
suffered  herself  to  be  croqueted  off  the 
face  of  the  earth,  as  it  were,  to  the  ex- 
treme indignation  of  Rosa  Greenwood. 
The  Perkington  side  won  with  flying 
colors.  Oh,  how  poor  Christabel  hated 
the  eau-de-Nil  dress,  with  its  innumer- 
able flounces  and  frillings,  the  point- 
lace  collar,  the  Cluny  borderings,  and 
all  the  Perkington  caparisons,  as  that 
sole  daughter  of  the  house  of  Perking- 


ton and  Tanberry  kept  rustling  to  and 
fro,  sending  adverse  balls  to  the  farthest 
limits  of  space  with  a  cold-blooded  fero- 
city that  set  Miss  Champion's  teeth  on 
edge! 

When  the  second  same  had  finished, 
with  dire  defeat  for  Christabers  party, 
and  it  was  about  as  dark  as  ever  it  is 
at  midsummer,  with  the  stars  shining 
out  one  by  one  from  a  deep  blue  sky, 
Rosa  and  one  of  those  useful  rectory 
girls  went  into  the  drawing-room,  and 
played  the  famous  '^  Mabel "  waltzes. 
The  piano  had  been  wheeled  into  the 
bay,  and  the  music  floated  out  through 
the  three  tall  windows,  open  from  floor 
to  ceiling. 

Two  of  the  girls  waltzed  together, 
and  Frank  was  still  Victoria  Perking- 
ton's  partner.  He  had  scarcely  asked 
her  to  dance,  she  had  appropriated  him 
as  a  matter  of  course. 

'^  If  I  am  to  dance,  I  suppose  it  is  to 
be  with  you,"  she  said  with  her  little, 
supercilious  laugh,  '^  since  you  are  our 
only  danseur.** 

She  waltzed  very  well,  with  all  her 
canvas  spread ;  waltzed  too  well,  Fran- 
cis Greenwood  thought,  for  he  was 
waiting  for  her  to  get  tired  out  in  order 
that  he  might  get  just  a  turn  or  so 
with  Christabel.  She  gave  him  no  op- 
portunity for  this,  however,  as  she  con- 
trived to  hold  him  in  conversation — 
fade  society  talk  about  people  they 
both  knew  at  Leamington ;  but,  oh,  it 
sounded  so  confidential,  so  tender,  even, 
to  Christabel's  listening  ears !— during 
the  pauses  in  which  "Miss  Perkington 
condescended  to  rest,  and  then  went  off 
again  like  a  steam-engine  refreshed. 

When  Fmnk  did  at  last  make  his  es- 
cape, and  cross  the  lawn  in  quest  of 
Christabel,  a  shrill  voice  from  the  bay- 
window  called  out  "  Supper  I  "  and  he 
was  obliged  to  abandon  all  hope  of  that 
longed-for  waltz. 

He  offered  Miss  Champion  one  arm, 
and  gave  the  other  to  one  of  the  rectory 
girls.  These  were  visitors  for  the  eve- 
ning, and  Miss  Perkington  was  staying 
in  the  house,  and  was,  in  a  manner,  a 
member  of  the  family.  The  fair  Vic- 
toria rewarded  him  with  a  very  black 
look,  notwithstanding,  when  they  all 
came  crowding  into  the  brilliantly-light- 
ed dining-room,  where  Samuel  Green- 
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wood  sat  at  the  head  of  his  table,  with 
an  Aberdeen  salmon  a  la  mayonnaise 
before  him,  a  huge,  silverj  fish  lying  in 
a  bed  of  greenery,  with  a  bristling 
hedge  of  prawns. 

*'  Come  here,  Victoria,  my  dear," 
he  said,  pointing  to  the  chair  on  his 
right.  ''  Frank,  you'll  sit  next  to  Miss 
Perkington ;  Miss  Lee,  you  come  on 
my  left." 

He  took  no  notice  of  Christabel ;  but 
that  contumacious  Frank  put  her  coolly 
into  the  chair  next  his  own,  and  so 
seated  himself  between  Miss  Perking- 
ton and  her  rival. 

The  heiress  of  Perkington  and  Tan- 
berry  retired  into  herself.  Frank  tried 
to  divide  his  attentions  between  the 
two  girls  ;  but  Miss  Perkington  only 
answered  him  with  icy  monosyllables, 
and  pretended  to  consider  all  his  at* 
tempts  at  general  conversation  directed 
solely  to  Christabel.  She  scarcely 
touched  her  salmon,  declined  lobster- 
salad,  would  have  nothing  to  say  to  cold 
chicken  or  pine-apple  cream,  left  the 
Moselle  to  waste  its  fragrance  on  the 
desert  air,  and  sat  trifling  moodily  with 
half-ardozen  monster  strawberries. 

Her  ill-temper  seemed  to  communi- 
cate itself  to  Mr.  Greenwood,  senior, 
who  looked  daggers  at  his  son  from 
time  to  time.  The  other  girls  were  un- 
easy. Christabel,  who  had  brightened 
and  sparkled  into  new  life  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  feast,  found  out  suddenly, 
in  the  midst  of  an  animated  little  dis- 
cussion, that  she  and  Frank  were  the 
only  talkers,  and  grew  silent  immedi- 
ately. 

The  great  ormolu  and  malachite 
dock  upon  the  chimney-piece  struck 
the  half-hour  after  ten. 

**  Oh,  if  you  please,"  she  whispered 
to  Frank,  *^  I  ought  to  go  away  directly, 
if  Mr.  Greenwood  would  not  think  me 
rude.  David  was  to  come  for  me  at 
half-past  ten, — the  gardener,  you  know, 
— and  papa  might  be  angry,  if  I  were 
to  stay  later." 

"  David  is  a  nuisance,"  said  Frank,  in 
his  free-and-easy  manner  ;  ^  though  our 
society  is  not  so  entertaining  that  you 
need  regret  leaving  it.  I  shall  see  you 
home,  of  course." 

'^  Oh,  no,  pray  don't  think  of  that ; 
there's  really  no  oocasion." 


^  There  is  occasion.  You  might 
meet  a  gang  of  poachers  poaching  eggs, 
or  something,  and  what  would  David  be 
among  so  many  ?  There's  that  fellow 
they  call  Black  Simeon — the  man  who 
got  seven  years  for  a  burglary  at  Little 
Thorpington — has  come  back  to  Rud- 
derford.  I  saw  him  prowling  about  the 
village  yesterday,  half-seas  over.  A 
regular  bad  lot.  that  fellow  b.  Of 
course  I  shall  come  with  you.  David 
can  walk  behind  and  contemplate  the 
stars.  I  dare  say  he  knows  Orion  and 
the  Pleiades  as  well  as  that  fellow  in 
^  Lockesley  Hall,'  whose  knowledge  of 
the  heavenly  bodies  dosen't  seem  to 
have  been  stupendous." 

The  advent  of  the  indo^  man  from 
the  rectory,  to  fetch  the  Miss  Lees,  was 
announced  at  this  moment,  so  the  girls 
all  rose  together.  A  maid  who  had 
spirited  away  Christabel's  hat  brought 
it  back;  and,  after  a  very  cool  good- 
night from  Joshua  Greenwood,  who  sat 
scowling  at  the  mutilated  salmon,  and 
the  stiffest  possible  bow  from  Miss  Per- 
kington, Miss  Champion  departed  with 
Frank  for  her  escort. 

^^  Miss  Champion  has  a  servant,  I  be- 
lieve, Frank,"  Mr.  Greenwood  said, 
sternly. 

^^  I  know  she  has«"  answered  his  un- 
dutiful  son  ;  ^*  but  I'm  going  to  see  her 
safe  across  the  meadows,  for  all  that." 

Oxford  was  always  too  much  for 
Birmingham  in  any  encount'jr  between 
those  two.  The  commercial  magnate 
had  spent  three  or  four  thousand  pounds 
upon  his  son's  education,  and  it  seemed 
to  him  at  odd  times  that  the  only  tangi- 
ble produce  of  that  investment  was  an 
extensive  vocabulary  of  university 
slang,  and  an  agreeable  placidity  of 
manner  which  set  paternal  authority  at 
naught.  The  young  man  was  not  al- 
together an  undutiful  son,  however,  and 
owned  occasionally  that  his  father 
wasn't  "  half  a  bad  fellow." 


CHAPTER  IV. 

The  moon  had  risen  while  they  were 
losing  the  calm  sweetness  of  the  night 
in  the  gas-lit  dining-room;  the  bright 
full  summer  moon  had  risen,  and  all  the 
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Spiky  trees  in  the  shrubbery  were  re- 
flected on  the  smooth  srass  as  if  on 
water,  all  the  flowers  in  the  garden 
were  breathing  perfume.  Frank  and 
Christabel  went  out  by  the  drawing- 
room  window,  and  forgot  all  about 
David,  who  came  running  after  them  by 
and  by  from  the  servant's  hall,  where 
he  had  been  regaled  with  beer,  and 
questioned  artfully  about  the  '^^  queer 
ways  "  of  his  master.  He  had  to  come 
round  by  back  ways  and  obscure  paths, 
the  gandens  being  sacred  from  such 
vulgar  feet  as  his,  and  thus  did  not  over- 
take those  two  till  they  were  half  way 
across  the  first  meadow.  And  yet  they 
had  dawdled  a  good  deal  in  the  garden, 
Frank  insisting  upon  picking  an  especial 
yellow  rose  from  a  standard  of  his  own 
planting  for  Christabel. 

**  You  must  have  one  ;  roses  always 
smell  sweeter  picked  by  moonlight," 
he  said.  ^'If  you  don't  find  the  fact 
stated  in  Linnasus,  it  isn't  my  fault." 

David  was  a  judicious  young  man. 
He  followed  at  a  respectful  distance, 
and,  as  Frank  had  suggested,  contem- 
plated, or  seemed  to  contemplate,  the 
sidereal  heavens,  chewing  a  twig  of 
hawthorn  thoughtfully  the  while.  He 
allowed  an  ample  margin  for  loitering 
at  gates,  gave  Frank  so  much  latitude, 
in  fact,  that  before  they  came  to  the 
thick  wood  which  made  a  darkness 
round  old  Rudderford  Hall,  that  un- 
dutiful  son  had  asked  Christabel  to  be 
his  wife.  Of  course,  he  had  set  out 
with  no  such  intention  ;  but  the  moon- 
light, and  the  dewy  meadows,  fragrant 
with  new-mown  hay,  and  that  judicious 
David,  and  a  tender  sweetness  in  Chris- 
tabers  blue  eyes,  had  been  too  much  for 
him,  and  the  words  had  come  of  their 
own  accord  somehow,  he  hardly  knew 
how. 

Was  he  sorry  when  she  looked  up  at 
him  with  those  sweet  eyes,  brimming 
over  with  happy  tears,  and  murmured 
shyly : — 

"  I  thought  you  were  going  to  marry 
Miss  Perkington  I " 

^  Not  for  millions  of  millions^darling !" 
he  cried,  not  sorry,  but  rapturously 
glad,  clasping  the  slender  figure  to  his 
breast,  and  raining  down  kisses  on  the 
fair  young  face. 

D^vid  drew  nearer  at  this  juncture, 


still  intent  upon  astronomical  study,  but 
with  the  air  of  thinking  he  might  be 
wanted  presently. 

Frank  took  the  hint,  released  the 
trembling  girl,  quite  confounded  by  sur- 
prise and  joy,  and  put  a  little  hand 
through  his  hand  with  the  calmest  air  of 
appropriation. 

**'  It's  all  settled,  darling,"  he  said  ; 
^  I  shall  call  upon  your  father  to-mor- 
row." 

"*  O  Mr.  Greenwood  !  " 

**  Mr.  Greenwood !  If  you  say  that 
again,  I  shall  kiss  you  again,  in  spite  of 
David." 

"  Frank,  then." 

How  sweet  it  was  to  say  it!  how 
sweet  it  was  to  hear  it ! — sweetness 
known  to  youth  only,  that  loves  and  is 
beloved  for  the  first  time.  After  six  or 
seven  such  experiences,  that  sort  of 
thing  is  apt  to  become  commonplace. 
It  is  like  one's  first  watch,  one's  first 
Derby  day,  one's  first  whitebait  dinner. 

**  I'm  sure  your  father  will  never  let 
you  marry  me,  Frank,"  said  Christabel. 

^  I  should  like  to  see  myself  asking 
my  governor's  permission,"  replied  the 
young  man.  ^  He  ought  to  be  proud 
of  my  getting  such  a  chance — marrying 
a  girl  of  a  grand,  old  family  like  yours ; 
Brummagem  allying  itself  to  the  Middle 
Ages ;  counting-house  getting  a  leaf  in 
Burke's  *  County  Families.' " 

"  But  we  are  so  poor,"  remonstrated 
Christabel.     «  At  least—" 

''  A  lift  in  the  social  scale  is  better 
than  money,  my  dearest.  I  can  take 
out  letters-patent  and  call  myself  Green- 
wood-Champion by  and  by.  That 
would  look  well  upon  our  pasteboards, 
wouldn't  it.  Belle  ?  " 

They  were  in  the  deep  shadow  of  the 
trees  by  this  time.  Not  a  glimmer  of 
light  was  visible  in  the  old  house.  All 
the  lower  windows  were  closely  guard- 
ed by  heavy  oak  shutters.  They  went 
to  a  little  door — not  the  principal  en- 
trance, but  a  low,  arched  door  in  a  side 
tower — and  David  rang  a  bell,  which 
made  a  tremendous  clanging  half  a  mile 
away,  as  it  seemed.  They  had  to  wait 
a  considerable  time  before  any  one  an- 
swered this  summons,  very  much  to 
Frank's  satisfaction.  He  was  whisper- 
ing schemes  about  their  future  life  into 
Christabel's  ear,  just  as  if  they  had 
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been  engaged  a  twelyemonth;  while 
David  looked  up  at  the  dark  ivy-cover- 
ed walls,  as  if  calculating  the  sparrow's 
nests. 

Some  one  came  at  last — ^mucli  too 
soon  for  Francis  Greenwood.  Slipshod 
feet  shuffled  along  a  stone  passage,  un- 
certain hands  fumbled  with  locks  and 
bolts,  and  the  door  being  opened  cauti- 
ously, revealed  the  ancient  butler  in  a 
semi-somnambulistic  condition. 

*'  Lard,  but  you  be  late.  Miss  Chris- 
sy,"  he  said ;  he  had  helped  to  nurse 
her  in  her  motherless  babyhood.  '*  Your 
pa's  gone  to  bed  ever  so  long." 

"  I'm  glad  of  that,"  Christabel  whis- 
pered to  her  lover. 

"  Why,  sweetest  ?  " 

"Because  I  never  could  have  told 
him ;  and  if  he  had  seen  my  face,  he 
might  have  found  out — " 

"  He  shall  hear  all  about  it  to-mor- 
row, darling.  I  shall  call  at  one 
o'clock." 

"And  I  shall  ride  Gilpin  away  to  the 
other  end  of  the  world.  I  couldn't  bear 
to  be  in  the  house  while — while — " 

"  While  I  am  in  the  dock,"  said  the 
young  man,  laughing.  "  I  think  the 
verdict  will  be  a  favorable  one,  Chrissy ." 

"  Oh,  you  don't  know,"  cried  Chris- 
tabel, dolefully. 

"  I  don't  know  what,  dear  ?  " 

"  How  prejudiced  papa  is  against 
your  family,  because  of  the  new  Hall 
being  built  upon  land  that  once  belong- 
ed to  this,  and  the  estate  having  been 
cut  up  and  spoiled  so,  to  make  your 
grounds.  Those  meadows  of  yours 
were  a  part  of  our  park  once." 

"  That  isn't  our  fault,  darling,  but 
that  improvident  old  Champion's. 
Who  knows  but  what  the  two  estates 
might  be  joined  somehow  one  of  these 
days  ?  My  father  could  buy  himself 
another  place ;  and  we'd  cut  off  the  new 
Hall  with  the  smallest  possible  allow- 
ance of  garden,  and  restore  this  dear 
old  barn  " — so  lightly  did  young  Oxford 
speak  of  a  perfect  specimen  of  Tudor 
architecture — "  to  its  original  splendor." 

The  sleepy  butler  coughed  faintly,  as 
if  to  remind  them  of  his  infirmities  and 
the  lateness  of  the  hour.  It  was  nearly 
midnight  by  this  time— that  walk  across 
the  fields  had  lasted  so  long.  The  lovers 
clasped  hands,  and  said  good-night ;  and 


Frank  would  fain  have  made  this  laaft 
good-night  a  long  business,  only  theT-e 
was  the  butler,  with  his  guttering  tallo^v 
candle   and   his   piteous   expostulating 
look,  and  David  in  the  rear  yawning- 
audibly.     So  with  one  warm  pressure 
of  the  little  hand  he  let  her  go,  and  the 
stout  old  door  closed  upon  her,  like  the 
jaws  of  a  monster  that  had  jusi  swal- 
lowed her  up. 

Francis  Greenwood  turned  away  with 
a  sigh,  putting  his  hand  in  his  waist- 
coat-pocket mechanically  to  give  David 
baksheesh.  But  David  had  vanished, 
and  the  court-yaixl  was  empty.  He 
looked  about  him  meditatively,  in  no 
humor  to  go  back  to  the  common  world 
just  yet.  The  wind  was  sighing  faintly 
among  the  ivy-leaves,  with  a  sound 
scarce  louder  than  the  breathing  of  a 
quiet  sleeper ;  the  black  wall  of  the  old 
house  rose  high  above  him,  the  shadow 
of  it  fell  upon  him  like  a  pall. 

"  What  a  dismal  place  for  my  pet  to 
live  in !  "  he  said  to  himself,  and  then 
began  to  wonder  which  was  her  room, 
and  to  watch  for  the  glimmer  of  a 
light  from  one  of  those  upper  case- 
ments. 

It  came  presently  ;  a  feeble  twinkle, 
which  flitted  along  a  corridor,  shining 
faintly  from  a  row  of  narrow  windows, 
and  then  stopped  and  grew  steady  in  a 
window  at  the  end  of  the  house.  This 
was*  his  darling's  chamber,  the  young 
man  thought  rapturously.  It  might 
have  been  the  butler's,  but  fortunately 
was  not ;  that  functionary — who  might 
have  had  his  pick  of  twenty  vacant 
rooms — ^preferring  to  inhabit  a  dark- 
some den  in  the  steep,  sloping  roof, 
where  he  burrowed  like  a  rabbit.  It 
really  was  Christabel's  room. 

Rudderford  church  clock  struck 
twelve  while  the  lover  still  stood  gaz- 
ing, and  at  that  very  moment^  as  if  con- 
jured into  being  by  the  last  stroke  of 
the  mystic  hour,  the  figure  of  a  man 
came  suddenly  from  behind  an  angle  of 
the  wall. 

"  Who  the  deuce  are  you  ?  "  cried 
Frank,  darting  forward. 

But  the  figure  had  vanished.  There 
was  a  labyrinth  of  outbuildings  on 
that  side  of  the  house.  Frank  fol- 
lowed, and  prowled  round  about  them, 
peering  into   every   corner,   but  could 
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find  no  trace  of  that  midnight  intrader. 
There  is  always  a  nook  into  which  that 
sort  of  gentry  can  screw  itself.  His 
search  was  so  close  and  thorougli,  that 
he  began  at  last  to  fancy  his  own  senses 
must  have  deceived  him,  and  that  the 
figure  had  been  only  a  creature  of  the 
imagination.  He  was  not  easily  satis- 
fied^ however.  The  jewel  in  that  old 
Tudor  casket  was  to  his  mind  so  rare  a 
gem,  that  no  care  or  watchfulness 
could  be  too  much  for  him,  whose  priv- 
ilege it  was  to  guard  it.  He  made  a 
complete  circuit  of  the  house,  trying 
windows  and  shutters.  On  the  lower 
Btory  all  was  secure  as  the  casements  of 
a  beleaguered  fortress,  close  guarded 
from  the  foe.  If  Anthony  Champion 
had  been  the  owner  of  hoanled  mil- 
lions, he  could  scarcely  have  protected 
himself  better  from  possible  burglars. 

One  o'clock  struck  before  Frank 
Greenwood  left  the  precincts  of  the 
old  Hall,  and  walked  slowly  away  to- 
wards the  meadows. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Christabel  was  almost  too  happy  af- 
ter that  midnight  parting.  There  waa 
no  depressing  influence  to-night  in  the 
gloom  and  silence  of  her  ancient  home. 
All  the  burden  of  her  loneliness,  which 
she  had  borne  so  meekly,  was  lifted 
away  in  a  moment,  and  her  future  life 
lay  radiant  before  her,  like  a  garden  in 
fairy-land.  She  was  a  little  anxious 
about  her  father,  and  his  strong  preju- 
dices against  the  race  of  Greenwood ; 
but  her  lover  appeared  to  her  altogeth- 
er so  fascinating  and  irresistible,  that 
she  could  not  imagine  anybody  proof 
against  his  influence.  Her  father 
would  like  and  admire  him,  of  course, 
just  as  she  did,  and  would  abandon  all 
his  prejudices,  and  accept  him  as  her 
lover.  And  Miss  Perkington !  Chris- 
tabel laughed  aloud — ^a  little,  happy 
laugh  that  startled  the  silence  of  the 
old  room — at  the  thought  of  that 
young  lady's  ignominious  defeat:  all 
the  silk  flounces  and  lace  frillings  count- 
ing for  nothing  in  the  eyes  of  true 
love. 

She  was  much  too  happy  to  think  of 


sleep  for  ever  so  long,  although  *.t  was  past 
midnight,  but  paced  the  room,  with  her 
hands  clasped  in  a  joyous  reverie, 
thinking  of  the  wondrous  fortune  that 
had  befallen  her.  Only  a  retired  man- 
ufacturer's son,  it  is  true  ;  but  then  she 
loved  him,  and  he  seemed  to  her  the  one 
most  perfect  creature  in  all  the  world 
— so  bright,  so  generous,  so  brave,  so 
true.  She  had  known  so  few  people, 
had  lived  a  life  so  utterly  lonely,  that 
it  is  scarcely  strange  she  should  believe 
in  the  one  sunny-natured  young  fellow 
who  had  praised  and  loved  her. 

Here  she  stopped  before  the  tall  nar- 
row old  glass,  and  looked  at  herself  half 
wonderingly. 

Was  she  really  pretty  ?  was  she 
worthy  of  such  a  lover?  She  shook 
out  her  long  loose  hair.  Yes ;  she  was 
like  a  picture  of  Patient  Grisel  she  re- 
membering seeing  years  ago  in  a  fa- 
mous collection. 

The  clock  struck  one  before  she  lay 
down ;  and  then,  overcome  suddenly  by 
sleep  in  the  midst  of  her  happy 
thoughts,  she  threw  herself  down, 
dressed  as  she  was,  upon  a  sofa,  to 
rest  a  little  before  going  seriously  to 
bed  ;  and  thereupon  fell  into  a  deep 
slumber,  which  seemed  likely  to  last  all 
night. 

She  had  one  bad  habit,  engendered 
perhaps  of  lonely  days,  with  much 
time  for  though tfulness  and  waking 
dreams — ^the  habit  of  walking  in  her 
sleep.  It  was  not  a  thing  that  hap- 
pened to  her  often,  but  once  in  a  way ; 
two  or  three  times  in  a  year  perhaps, 
when  her  mind  had  been  in  any  way 
disturbed  during  the  day,  she  had  been 
wont  to  wander.  The  servants  had 
met  her  at  daybreak,  sometimes  in  the 
corridor,  or  out  on  the  broad  square 
landing  beyond,  or  on  the  stairs  even, 
descending  ghostlike,  with  open,  unsee- 
ing eyes.  One  luckless  country  lass, 
taking  her  for  a  ghost  of  that  slaugh- 
tered lady  whose  spirit  was  reported  to 
haunt  the  Hall,  had  fled  shrieking  to 
the  kitchen,  where  she  fell  into  violent 
hysterics,  clutching  the  air,  and  well- 
nigh  strangling  herself  with  her  sobs 
and  screams. 

And  so  it  happened  to-night.  To- 
wards three  o'clock,  just  as  the  moon 
was  waning,  the  girl  rose  from  her  sofa, 
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pushed  open  the  door,  which  she  had 
left  ajar,  and  went  out  into  the  corridor 
— a  tall  white  figure  faintly  visible  in 
the  dim  light. 

She  went  straight  on  to  an  angle  of 
tlie  corridor  where  there  was  a  narrow 
window  cut  in  a  part  of  the  wall  where 
tlie  ivy  grew  thickest.  As  she  came 
slowly  forward,  this  window  was  open- 
ed by  a  stealthy  hand,  and  a  man  thrust 
his  head  and  shoulders  through  the 
window. 

He  was  on  the  point  of  leaping 
through,  when  his  eyes— evil  eyes  they 
were  too — fell  upon  that  mysterious 
figure,  with  the  white  dress  and  loose 
flowing  hair,  the  figure  he  had  heard  of 
many  a  time,  when  folks  talked  of  the 
ghost  that  haunted  old  Rudderford 
HaU. 

He  dropped  his  stick  with  an  ejacu- 
lation. The  fall  of  the  jagged  stake, 
cut  from  a  hedge,  and  trimmed  with  a 
rough,  hasty  hand,  upon  the  uucarpeted 
oak  floor  awaked  Christabel.  She 
gave  a  loud  shriek,  and  stared  at  the 
intruder  transfixed.  That  shriek  was 
alarming  enough ;  but  it  reassured  him. 
He  sprang  into  the  corridor,  and  clapp- 
ed his  great  homy  hand  upon  her  mouth 

"  What,  it's  you,  is  it  ?  "  he  exclaim- 
ed, in  a  cautious  voice.  "  Hold  your 
row  ;  or  I  shall  have  to  quiet  you  with 
my  clasp-knife.  What  brings  you 
prowling  about  at  this  time  of  night,  I 
wonder?  After  that  chap  that  was 
prowling  outside  an  hour  ago,  I  sup- 
pose. Come,  young  lady,  you  just 
walk  into  your  own  room,  and  keep 
yourself  to  yourself ;  I've  got  business 
to  do  here." 

He  had  tied  a  big  bird's  eye  handker- 
chief across  the  girl's  mouth — she  was 
not  fully  awake  yet,  and  had  only  a 
confused  sense  of  peril  and  horror — and 
had  just  produced  another,  with  a  view 
to  tying  it  round  her  wrists,  when  a 
great  crash  of  glass  sounded  close  be- 
hind him,  and  Frank  Greenwood  sprang 
through  the  open  window,  smashing 
the  casement  as  he  came  through. 

Love  is  so  foolish,  so  full  of  morbid 
doubts  and  apprehensions.  He  had 
come  back  to  the  old  Hall,  after  cross- 
ing the  meadows  on  his  way  home,  not 
able  to  feel  comfortable  about  that 
lurking  figure  which  he  had  seen   at 


midnight,  and  had  come  back  in  time 
time  to  rescue  his  betrothed  from  the 
clutch  of  a  ruffian,  and  to  save  the 
Champion  diamonds, — a  very  valuable 
portion  of  his  future  wife's  dowry. 

The  man  was  Black  Simeon  the 
poacher.  He  had  been  lurking  aboot 
the  night  before,  when  Mr.  Champion 
showed  his  daughter  the  family  jewels, 
had  seen  the  gems  and  where  they 
were  kept,  and  had  hidden  himself  in 
the  shrubbery  when  Christabel  came 
out  to  reconnoitre.  To-night  he  had 
tried  all  the  lower  doors  and  windows, 
and  finding  entrance  below  impossible, 
had  clambered  up  the  ivy  to  this  case- 
ment at  the  end  of  the  corridor,  trust- 
ing to  his  good  luck  to  grope  his  way 
downstairs  to  the  library. 

The  intent  but  not  the  deed  con- 
founded him.  He  was  pinioned  and 
locked  in  an  empty  wine-cellar  that 
night,  and  handed  over  to  the  local  au- 
thorities at  breakfast-time,  to  appear  by 
and  by,  charged  with  a  burglarious  at- 
tempt, and  to  return  to  that  state  of 
bondage  from  which  he  had  so  lately 
emerged. 

Anthony  Champion  could  hardly  be 
uncivil  to  the  man  who  had  saved  his 
daughter  and  the  family  diamonds ;  and 
Frank  Greenwood  really  was  a  nice 
young  fellow,  with  free-and-easy,  irre- 
sistible ways.  He  brought  brightness 
and  life  into  the  gloomy  old  house,  and 
in  an  incredibly  short  time  persuaded 
the  master  of  Old  Rudderford  Hall,  to 
waive  his  prejudices  against  the  inmates 
of  New  Rudderford  Hall. 

When  he  had  smoothed  the  way  by 
his  artful  management,  he  coolly  order- 
ed his  father  to  call  upon  Mr.  Champion, 
to  entreat  that  gentleman's  consent  to 
the  union  of  the  two  houses.  The 
manufacturer  was  furious,  and  there 
was  a  scene ;  but  a  very  brief  one. 
Frank's  supreme  coolness  made  light  of 
everything.  Miss  Perkington  had  de- 
parted before  this  in  silent  disgust,  with 
all  her  baggage.  Samuel  Greenwood 
Was  fain  to  give  way  ;  it  evidently  mat- 
tered so  very  little  to  his  son  whether 
he  did  or  not. 

^  I  can  always  make  a  living  at  the 

bar,"  said  young  Oxford  in  his  careless 

way,  "  and  there's  the  ^ve  hundred  a 

I  year  my  poor  mother  left  me.   I  should 
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like  to  have  made  an  amicable  arrange- 
ment, and  secured  your  co-operation  for 
restoring  the  old  Hall ;  but  if  it  isn't 
to  be,  why  it  isn't;  you  know  best; 
and  we  sha'n't  starve." 

Samuel  fretted  and  fumed,  swore  an 
oath  or  two,  and  succumbed.  He  went 
to  call  upon  Mr.  Champion  with  lamb- 
like meekness,  and  returned  crestfallen. 

Mr.  Champion  was  prepared  to  waive 
all  consideration  of  the  wide  difference 
between  the  status  of  the  two  families, 


and  to  consent  to  the  marriage.  He 
could  give  his  daughter  fifty  thousand 
pounds,  and  jewels  worth  at  least  twen« 
ty-five  thousand  more.  Mr.  Greenwood 
had  supposed  him  to  be  a  pauper. 

"  It  has  been  my  fancy  to  live  like 
this/'  he  said,  *^  and  allow  the  surplus  of 
my  income  to  accumulate  for  my  only 
child." 

And  so  they  were  married,  and  were 
just  the  sort  of  couple  to  live  happily 
ever  afterwards. 
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mother,  and  I  was  still  farther  encour- 
aged to  treat  myself  to  this  holiday  by 
the  very  cordial  letters  I  had  from  time 
to  time  received  from  the  Squire's  wife, 
a  noble  warm-hearted  woman,  who  fully 
approved  the  independent  course  I  had 
taken,  and  who  had  ever  shown  herself 
my  friend. 

In  all  her  letters  for  some  time  past, 
Mrs.  Chrighton  begged  that,  whenever 
I  felt  myself  justified  in  coming  home, 
I  would  pay  a  long  visit  to  the  Ab- 
bey. 

"  I  wish  you  could  come  at  Christ- 
mas," she  wrote,  in  the  autumn  of  the 
year  of  which  I  am  speaking.  "  We 
shall  be  very  gay,  and  I  expect  all  kinds 
of  pleasant  people  at  the  Abbey,  fid- 
ward  is  to  be  married  early  in  the 
spring — much  to  his  father's  satisfac- 
tion, for  the  match  is  a  good  and  ap- 
propriate one.  His  fiancee  is  to  be 
among  our  guests.  She  is  a  very  beau- 
tiful girl ;  perhaps  I  should  say  hand- 
some rather  than  beautiful.  Julia  Tre- 
maine,  one  of  the  Tremaines  of  Old 
Court,  near  Hay  swell — a  very  old 
family,  as  I  daresay  you  remember. 
She  has  several  brothers  and  sisters, 
and  will  have  little,  perhaps  nothing, 
from  her  father ;  but  she  has  a  consid- 
erable fortune  left  her  by  an  aunt,  and 
is  thought  qui^  an  heiress  in  the 
county — not,  of  course,  that  this  latter 
fact  had  any  influence  with  Edward. 
He  fell  in  love  with  her  at  an  assize 
ball  in  his  usual  impulsive  fashion,  and 
proposed  to  her  in  something  less  than 
a  fortnight.  It  is,  I  hope  and  believe, ' 
a  thorough  love-match  on  both  sides." 

After  this  folio weil  a  cordial  repeti- 
tion of  the  invitation  to  myself.  I  was 
to  go  straight  to  the  Abbey  when  I 
went  to  England,  and  was  to  take  up 
my  abode  there  as  long  as  ever  I 
pleased. 

This  letter  decided  me.  The  wish  to 
look  on  the  dear  scenes  of  my  happy 
childhood  had  grown  almost  into  a 
pain.  I  was  free  to  take  a  holiday, 
without  dtitrlment  to  my  prospects.  So, 
early  in  December,  regardless  of  the 
bleak  dreary  weather,  1  turned  my  face 
homewards,  and  made  the  long  journey 
from  St.  Petersburg  to  London,  under 
the  kind  escort  of  Major  Manson,  a 
Queen's  Messenger,  who  was  a  friend 


of  my  late  employer,  the  Baron  Fruy- 
dorff,  and  whose  courtesy  had  been  en- 
listed for  me  by  that  gentleman. 

I  was  three-and-thirty  years  of  age. 
Youth  was  quite  gone ;  beauty  I  had 
never  possessed  ;  and  I  was  content  to 
think  of  myself  as  a  confirmed  old  maid, 
a  quiet  spectator  of  life's  great  drama, 
disturbed  by  no  feverish  desire  for  an 
active  part  in  the  play.  I  had  a  dis- 
position to  which  this  kind  of  passive 
existence  is  easy.  There  was  no  wast- 
ing lire  in  my  veins.  Simple  duties, 
rare  and  simple  pleasures,  filled  up  my 
sum  of  life.  The  dear  ones  who  had 
given  a  special  charm  and  brightness  to 
my  existence  were  gone.  Nothing 
could  recall  ihem^  and  without  them 
actual  happiness  seemed  impossible  to 
me.  Everything  had  a  subdued  and 
neutral  tint ;  life  at  its  best  was  calm 
and  colorless,  like  a  gray  sunless  day  in 
early  autumn,  serene  but  joyless. 

The  old  Abbey  was  in  its  glory  when 
I  arrived  there,  at  about  nine  o'clock  on 
a  clear  starlit  night.  A  light  frost 
whitened  the  broad  sweep  of  grass  that 
stretched  away  from  the  long  stone  ter- 
race in  front  of  the  house,  to  a  semi- 
circle of  grand  old  oaks  and  beeches. 
From  the  musio-room  at  the  end  of  the 
southern  wing,  to  the  heavily  framed 
gothic  windows  of  the  old  rooms  on  the 
north,  there  shone  one  blaze  of  light. 
The  scene  reminded  me  of  some  weird 
palace  in  a  German  legend ;  and  I  half 
expected  to  see  the  lights  fade  out  all 
in  a  moment,  and  the  long  stone  fa9ade 
wrapped  in  sudden  darkness. 

The  old  butler,  whom  I  remembered 
from  my  very  infancy,  and  who  did  not 
seem  to  have  grown  a  day  older  during 
my  twelve  years'  exile,  came  out  of  the 
dining-room  as  the  footman  opened  the 
hall-door  for  me,  and  gave  me  cordial 
welcome,  nay,  insisted  upon  helping  to 
bring  in  my  portmanteau  with  his  own 
hands,  an  act  of  unusual  condescension, 
the  full  force  of  which  was  felt  by  his 
subordinates. 

"  It's  a  real  treat  to  see  your  pleas- 
ant face  once  more.  Miss  Sarah,"  said 
this  faithful  retainer,  as  he  assisted  me 
to  take  off  my  travelling  cloak,  and 
took  my  dressing-bag  from  my  hand. 
"  You  look  a  trifle  older  than  when  you 
used  to   live  at  the  Vicarage   twelve 
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year  ago,  but  yoa*re  looking  unoom- 
mon  well  for  all  that;  and,  '>rd  love 
your  heart,  mlss^  how  pleased  they  all 
will  be  to  see  you!  Missus  told  me 
with  her  own  lips  about  your  coming. 
You'd  like  to  take  off  vour  bonnet  be- 
fore  you  go  to  the  drawing-room,  I 
daresay.  The  house  is  full  of  com- 
pany.  Call  Mrs.  Marjorum,  James, 
will  you  ?  " 

The  footman  disappeared  into  the 
back  regions,  and  presently  reappeared 
with  Mrs.  Marjorum,  a  portly  dame, 
who,  like  Truefold,  the  butler,  had  been 
a  fixture  at  the  Abbey  in  the  time  of 
the  present  Squire's  father.  From  her 
I  received  the  same  cordial  greeting, 
and  by  her  I  was  led  off  up  staircases 
and  along  corridors,  till  I  wondered 
where  I  was  being  taken. 

We  arrived  at  last  at  a  very  comfort- 
able room — a  square  tapestried  cham- 
ber, with  a  low  ceiling  supported  by  a 
great  oaken  beam.  The  room  looked 
cheery  enough,  with  a  bright  fire  roar- 
ing in  the  wide  chimney ;  but  it  had  a 
somewhat  ancient  aspect,  which  the  su- 
perstitiously  inclined  might  have  asso- 
ciated with  possible  ghosts. 

I  was  fortunately  of  a  matter-of-fact 
disposition,  utterly  skeptical  upon  the 
ghost  subject;  and  the  old-fashioned 
appearance  of  the  room  took  my  fan- 
cy. 

**  We  are  in  King  Stephen's  wing,  are 
we  not,  Mrs.  Marjorum?"  I  asked; 
^  This  room  seems  quite  strange  to  me. 
I  doubt  if  I  have  ever  been  in  it  be- 
fore." 

**  Very  likely  not,  miss.  Yes,  this  is 
the  old  wing.  Your  window  looks  out 
into  the  old  stable* yard,  where  the  ken- 
nel used  to  be  in  the  time  of  our 
Squire's  grandfather,  when  the  Abbey 
was  even  a  finer  place  than  it  is  now, 
I've  heard  say.  We  are  so  full  of  com- 
pany this  winter,  you  see,  miss,  that  we 
are  obliged  to  make  use  of  all  these 
rooms.  You'll  have  no  need  to  feel 
lonesome.  There's  Captain  and  Mrs. 
Cranwick  in  the  next  room  to  this,  and 
Jie  two  I^Iiss  Newports  in  the  blue  room 
opposite." 

*'  My  dear,  good  Marjorum,  I  like  my 
quarters  excessively ;  and  I  quite  enjoy 
the  idea  of  sleeping  in  a  room  that  was 
extant  in  the  time  of  Stephen,  when 


the  Abbey  really  was  an  abbey.  I 
daresay  some  grave  old  monk  has  worn 
these  boards  with  his  devout  knees." 

The  old  woman  stared  dubiouslv. 
with  the  air  of  a  person  who  had  small 
sympathy  with  monkish  times,  and 
begged  to  be  excused  for  leaving  me, 
she  had  so  much  on  her  hands  just 
now. 

There  was  coffee  to  be  sent  in  ;  and 
she  doubted  if  the  still-room  maid  would 
manage  matters  properly,  if  she,  Mrs. 
Marjorum,  were  not  ai  hand  to  see  that 
things  were  right. 

"  You've  only  to  ring  your  bell,  nnasj 
and  Susan  wiU  attend  to  you.  She's 
used  to  help  waiting  on  our  young  ladies 
sometimes,  and  she's  very  handy.  Mis- 
sus has  given  particular  orders  that  she 
should  be  always  at  your  service.*' 

^^  Mrs.  Chrighton  is  very  kind ;  but  I 
assure  you,  Marjorum,  I  don't  require 
the  help  of  a  maid  once  in  a  month.  I 
am  accustomed  to  do  everything  for  my- 
self. There,  run  along,  Mrs.  Mar- 
jorum. and  see  after  your  coffee ;  and 
ril  be  down  in  the  drawing-room  in  ten 
minutes.  Are  there  many  people  there, 
by-the-bye  ?  " 

**  A  good  many.  There's  Miss  Tre- 
maine,  and  her  mamma  and  younger 
sister ;  of  course  you've  heard  eJl  about 
the  marriage — such  a  handsome  young 
lady — ^rather  too  proud  for  my  liking ; 
but  the  Tremaines  always  were  a  proud 
family,  and  this  one's  an  heiress.  Mr. 
Edward  is  so  fond  of  her — ^thinks  the 
ground  is  scarcely  good  enough  for  her 
to  walk  upon,  1  do  believe ;  and  some- 
how I  can't  help  wishing  he'd  chosen 
some  one  else — some  one  who  would 
have  thought  more  of  him,  and  who 
would  not  take  all  his  attentions  in  such 
a  cool  off-hand  way.  But  of  course  it 
isn't  my  business  to  say  such  things, 
and  I  wouldn't  venture  upon  it  to  any 
one  but  you.  Miss  Sarah." 

She  told  me  that  I  would  find  dinner 
ready  for  me  in  the  breakfast-room,  and 
then  bustled  off,  le&ving  me  to  my 
toilet. 

This  ceremony  I  performed  as  rapid- 
ly as  I  could,  admiring  the  perfect  com- 
fort of  my  chamber  as  1  dressed.  Every 
modem  appliance  had  been  added  to 
the  sombre  and  ponderous  furniture  of 
c^  Ago  gone  by,  and  the  combination 
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produced  a  verj  pleasant  effect  Per- 
fume-bottles of  ruby-colored  Bohemian 
glass,  china  brush-trays  and  ring-stands 
brightened  the  massive  oak  dressing- 
table  ;  a  low,  luxurious  chintz-covered 
easy  chair,  of  the  Victorian  era,  stood 
before  the  hearth ;  a  dear  little  writing- 
table  of  polished  maple,  was  placed  con- 
Teniently  near  it;  and  in  the  back- 
ground the  tapestried  walls  loomed 
duskily,  as  they  had  done  hundreds  of 
years  before  my  time. 

I  hud  no  leisure  for  dreamy  musings 
on  the  past,  however,  provocative 
though  the  chamber  might  be  of  such 
thoughts.  I  arranged  my  hair  in  its 
usual  simple  fashion,  and  put  on  a  dark 
gray  silk  dress,  trimmed  with  some  fine 
old  black  lace  that  had  been  given  to 
me  by  the  Baroness — an  unobtrusive 
demi-toilette,  adapted  to  any  occasion. 
I  tied  a  massive  gold  cross,  an  orna- 
ment that  had  belonged  to  my  dear 
mother,  round  my  neck  with  a  scarlet 
ribbon ;  and  my  costume  was  complete. 
One  glance  at  the  looking-glass  con- 
vinced me  that  there  was  nothing  dow- 
dy in  my  appearance  ;  and  then  I  hur- 
ried along  the  corridor  and  down  the 
staircase  to  the  hall,  where  Truefold 
received  me  and  conducted  me  to  the 
breakfast-room,  in  which  an  excellent 
dinner  awaited  me. 

I  did  not  waste  much  time  over  this 
repast,  although  I  had  eaten  nothing  all 
day ;  for  I  was  anxious  to  make  my 
way  to  the  drawing-room.  Just  as  I 
had  finished,  the  door  opened,  and  IVIrs. 
Chrighton  sailed  in,  looking  superb  in 
a  dark-green  velvet  dress  richly  trimmed 
with  old  point  lace.  She  had  been  a 
beauty  in  her  youth,  and,  as  a  matron, 
was  still  remarkably  handsome.  She 
had,  above  all,  a  charm  of  expression 
which  to  me  was  rarer  and  more  de- 
lightful than  her  beauty  of  feature  and 
complexion. 

She  put  her  arms  round  me,  and 
kissed  me  affectionately. 

^*'  I  have  only  this  moment  been  told 
of  your  arrival,  my  dear  Sarah,"  she 
said,  ^  and  I  find  you  have  been  in  the 
house  half  an  hour.  What  must  you 
have  thought  of  me  !  " 

<^  What  can  I  think  of  you,  except 
that  you  are  all  goodness,  my  dear 
Fanny  ?     I  did  not  expect  you  to  leave 


your  guests  to  receive  me,  and  am  really 
sorry  that  you  have  done  so.  I  need 
no  ceremony  to  convince  me  of  your 
kindness.'' 

"  But,  my  dear  child,  it  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  ceremony.  I  have  been  looking 
forward  so  anxiously  to  your  coming, 
and  I  should  not  have  liked  to  see  you 
for  the  first  time  before  all  those  peo- 
ple. Give  me  another  kiss,  that's  a 
darling.  Welcome  to  Chrighton.  Re- 
member, Sarah,  this  house  is  always  to 
be  your  home,  whenever  you  have  need 
of  one." 

''My  dear  kind  cousin!  And  you 
are  not  ashamed  of  me  who  have  eaten 
the  bread  of  strangers  ?  " 

"  Ashamed  of  you !  No,  my  love  ;  I 
admire  your  industry  and  spirit.  And 
now  come  to  the  drawing-room.  The 
girls  will  be  so  pleased  to  see  you." 

^  And  I  to  see  them.  They  were 
quite  little  things  when  I  went  away, 
romping  in  the  hay-fields  in  their  short 
white  frocks  ;  and  now,  I  suppose,  they 
are  handsome  young  women." 

"  They  are  very  nice-looking ;  not  as 
handsome  as  their  brother.  Edward  is 
really  a  magnificent  young  man.  I 
do  not  think  my  maternal  pride  is  guilty 
of  any  gross  exaggeration  when  I  say 
that." 

"  And  Miss  Tremaine  ?  "  I  said,  "  I 
am  very  curious  to  see  her." 

I  fancied  a  faint  shadow  came  over 
my  cousin's  face  as  I  mentioned  this 
name. 

"  Miss  Tremaine — ^yes — ^you  cannot 
fail  to  admire  her,"  she  said  rather 
thoughtfully.     ^ 

She  drew  my  hand  through  her  arm 
and  led  me  to  the  drawing-room;  a 
very  large  room,  with  a  fireplace  at 
each  end,  brilliantly  lighted  to-night, 
and  containing  about  twenty  people, 
scattered  about  in  little  groups,  and  all 
seeming  to  be  talking  and  laughing 
merrily.  Mrs.  Chrighton  took  me 
straight  to  one  of  the  fireplaces,  beside 
which  two  girls  were  sitting  on  a  low 
sofa,  while  a  young  man  of  something 
more  than  six  feet  high  stood  near 
them,  with  his  arm  resting  on  the  broad 
marble  slab  of  the  mantle-piece.  A 
glance  told  me  that  this  young  man 
with  the  dark  eyes  and  crisp  waving 
brown   hair,  was   Edward  Chrighton. 
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His  likeness  to  his  mother  was  in  itself 
enough  to  tell  me  who  he  was ;  but  I 
remembered  the  boyish  face  and  bright 
eyes  which  had  so  often  looked  up  to 
mine  in  the  days  when  the  heir  of  the 
Abbey  was  one  of  the  most  juyenile 
scholars  at  Eton. 

The  lady  seated  nearest  Edward 
Chrighton  attracted  my  chief  attention ; 
for  I  felt  sure  that  this  lady  was  Miss 
Tremaine.  She  was  tall  and  slim,  and 
carried  her  head  and  neck  with  a  state- 
ly air,  which  struck  me  more  than  any- 
thing in  that  first  glance.  Yes,  she 
was  handsome,  undeniably  handsome; 
and  my  cousm  had  been  right  when  she 
said  I  could  not  fail  to  admire  her ;  but 
to  me  the  dazzlingly  fair  face  with  its 
perfect  features,  the  marked  aquiline 
nose,  the  short  upper  lip  expressive  of 
unmitigated  pride,  the  full  cold  blue 
eyes,  pencilled  brows,  and  aureole  of 
pale  golden  hair,  were  the  very  reverse 
of  sympathetic  That  Miss  Tremaine 
must  needs  be  universally  admired,  it 
was  impossible  to  doubt;  but  I  could 
not  understand  how  any  man  could  fall 
in  love  with  such  a  woman. 

She  was  dressed  in  white  muslin,  and 
her  only  ornament  was  a  superb  dia- 
mond locket,  heart-shaped,  tied  round 
her  long  white  throat  with  a  broad 
black  ribbon.  Her  hair,  of  which  she 
seemed  to  have  a  great  quantity,  was 
arranged  in  a  massive  coronet  of  plaits, 
which  surmounted  the  small  head  as 
proudly  as  an  imperial  crown. 

To  this  young  lady,  Mrs.  Chrighton 
introduced  me. 

"  I  have  another  cousin  to  present 
to  you,  Julia,"  she  said  smiling — ^^  Miss 
Sarah  Chrighton,  just  arrived  from  St. 
Petersburg." 

"  From  St.  Petersburg  ?  What  an 
awful  journey  !  How  do  you  do.  Miss 
Chrighton  ?  It  was  really  very  coura- 
geous of  you  to  come  so  far.  Did  you 
travel  alone ?"  ^ 

^^  No ;  I  had  a  companion  as  far  as 
London,  and  a  very  kind  one.  I  came 
on  to  the  Abbey  by  myself." 

The  young  lady  had  given  me  her  hand 
with  rather  a  languid  air.  I  thought  I 
saw  the  cold  blue  eyee  surveying  me 
curiously  from  head  to  foot,  and  it 
seemed  to  me  as  if  I  could  read  the  con- 
denmatory  gnmming-up  —  <^A   frump, 


and  a  poor  relation" — ^in  Miss   Tre- 
maine's  face. 

I  had  not  much  time  to  think  about 
her  just  now ;  for  Edward  Chrighton 
suddenly,  seized  both  my  hands,  and 
gave  me  so  hearty  and  loving  a  wel- 
come, that  he  almost  brought  the  tears 
"  up  from  my  heart  into  my  eyes." 

Two  pretty  girl^  in  blue  crape,  came 
running  forward  from  different  parts  of 
the  room,  and  gayly  saluted  me  as 
"  Cousin  Sarah ;  "  and  the  three  sur- 
rounded me  in  a  little  cluster,  and  as- 
sailed me  with  a  string  of  questions — 
whether  I  remembered  this,  and  whe- 
ther I  had  forgotten  that,  the  battle  in 
the  hayfield,  the  charity-school  tea-par- 
ty in  the  vicarage  orchard,  our  picnics 
in  Hawsley  Combe,  our  botanical  and 
entomological  excursions  on  Chorwell 
common,  and  all  the  simple  pleasures 
of  their  childhood  and  my  youth. 
While  this  catechism  was  going  on, 
Miss  Tremaine  watched  us  with  a  dis- 
dainful expression,  which  she  evidently 
did  not  care  to  hide. 

"  I  should  not  have  thought  you  ca- 
pable of  such  Arcadian  simplicity,  Mr. 
Chrighton,"  she  said.  "  Pray  continue 
your  recollections.  These  juvenile  ex- 
periences are  most  interesting." 

"  I  don't  expect  you  to  be  interested 
in  them,  Julia,"  Edward  answered,  with 
a  tone  that  sounded  rather  too  bitter  for 
a  lover.  "  I  know  what  a  contempt  you 
have  for  trifling  rustic  pleasures.  Were 
you  ever  a  child  yourself,  I  wonder,  by 
the  way  ?  I  don't  believe  you  ever  ran 
after  a  butterfly  in  your  life." 

Her  speech  put  an  end  to  our  talk  of 
the  past,  somehow.  I  saw  that  Edward 
was  vexed,  and  that  all  the  pleasant 
memories  of  his  boyhood  had  fled  be- 
fore that  cold,  scornful  face.  A  young 
lady  in  pink,  wl^o  had  been  sitting  next 
Julia  Tremaine,  vacated  the  sofa,  and 
Edward  slipped  into  her  place,  and  de- 
voted himself  for  the  rest  of  the  even- 
in?  to  his  betrothed.  I  glanced  at  his 
bright  expressive  face,  now  and  then, 
as  he  talked  to  her,  and  could  not  help 
wondering  what  charm  he  could  dis- 
cover in  one  who  seemed  to  be  so  un- 
worthy of  him. 

It  was  midnight  when  I  went  back  to 
my  room  in  the  north  wing,  thoroughly 
happy  in  the  cordial  welcome  that  had 
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been  given  me.  I'  rose  early  next 
morning — ^for  early  rising  had  long  been 
habitnai  to  me — and,  drawing  back  the 
damask-curtain  that  sheltered  my  win- 
dow, looked  out  at  the  scene  below. 

I  saw  a  stable-yard,  a  spacious  quad- 
rangle, surrounded  by  the  dosed  doors 
of  stables  and  dog-kennels :  low,  mas- 
sive buildings  of  gray  stone,  with  the 
ivy  creeping  over  them  here  and  there, 
and  with  an  ancient  moss-grown  look, 
that  gave  them  a  weird  kind  of  interest 
in  my  eyes.  This  range  of  stabling 
must  have  been  disused  for  a  long  time, 
I  fancied.  The  stables  now  in  use 
were  a  pile  of  handsome  red-brick  build- 
ings at  the  other  extremity  of  the 
house,  to  the  rear  of  the  music-room, 
and  forming  a  striking  feature  in  the 
back  view  of  the  Abbey. 

I  had  often  heard  how  the  present 
Squire's  grandfather  had  kept  a  pack 
of  hounds,  which  had  been  sold  imme- 
diately after  his  death;  and  I  knew 
that  my  cousin,  the  present  Mr.  Chrigh- 
ton,  had  been  more  than  once  requested 
to  follow  his  ancestor's  good  example  ; 
for  there  were  no  hounds  now  within 
twenty  miles  of  the  Abbey,  though  it 
was  a  fine  country  for  fox-hunting. 

Greorge  Chrighton,  however  —  the 
reigning  lord  of  the  Abbey — was  not  a 
hunting  man.  He  had,  indeed,  a  secret 
horror  of  the  sport ;  for  more  than  one 
scion  of  the  house  had  perished  un- 
timely in  the  hunting-field.  The  family 
had  not  been  altogether  a  lucky  one, 
in  spite  of  its  wedth  and  prosperity. 
It  was  not  often  that  the  goodly  heri- 
tage had  descended  to  the  eldest  son. 
Death  in  some  form  or  other— on  too 
many  occasions  a  violent  death — ^had 
come  between  the  heir  and  his  inheri- 
tance. And  when  I  pondered  on  the 
dark  pages  in  the  story  of  the  house,  I 
used  to  wonder  whether  my  cousin  Fanny 
was  ever  troubled  by  morbid  forebodings 
about  her  only  and  fondly-loved  son. 

Was  there  a  ghost  at  Chrighton — 
that  spectral  visitant  without  which  the 
state  and  splendor  of  a  grand  old  house 
seem  scarcely  complete?  Yes,  I  had 
heard  vague  hints  of  some  shadowy 
presence  that  had  been  seen  on  rare 
occasions  within  the  precincts  of  the 
Abbey ;  but  I  had  never  been  able  to 
aacertain  what  shape  it  bore. 


Those  whom  I  questioned,  were 
prompt  to  assure  me  that  they  had 
seen  nothing.  They  had  heard  stories 
of  the  past — ^foolish  legends,  most  like- 
ly, not  worth  listening  to.  Once,  when 
I  had  spoken  of  the  subject  to  my 
cousin  George,  he  told  me  angrily  never 
affain  to  let  him  hear  any  allusion  to 
tnat  folly  from  my  lips. 

That  December  passed  merrily.  The 
old  house  was  full  of  really  pleasant 
people,  and  the  brief  winter  days  were 
spent  in  one  unbroken  round  of  amu^^e- 
ment  and  gayety.  To  me  the  old  fa- 
miliar English  country-house  life  was  a 
perpetual  delight  —  Uf  feel  myself 
amongst  kindred,  an  unceasing  pleasure. 
I  could  not  have  believed  myself  capa- 
ble of  being  so  completely  happy. 

I  saw  a  great  deal  of  my  cousin  Ed- 
ward, and  1  think  he  contrived  to  make 
Miss  Tromaine  understand  that,  to 
please  him,  she  must  be  gracious  to  me. 
She  certainly  took  some  pains  to  make 
herself  agreeable  to  me  ;  and  I  discov- 
ered that,  in  spite  of  that  proud  dis- 
dainful temper,  which  she  so  rarely  took 
the  trouble  to  conceal,  she  was  really 
anxious  to  gratify  her  lover. 

Their  courtship  was  not  altogether  a 
halcyon  period.  They  had  frequent 
(juarrels,  the  details  of  which  Edward's 
sisters  Sophy  and  Agnes  delighted  to 
discuss  with  me.  It  was  the  struggle 
of  two  proud  spirits  for  mastery ;  but 
my  cousin  Edward's  pride  was  of  the 
nobler  kind — the  lofty  scarn  of  all 
things  mean — a  pride  that  does  not  ill- 
become  a  generous  nature.  To  me  he 
seemed  all  that  was  admirable,  and  I 
was  never  tired  of  hearing  his  mother 
praise  him.  I  think  my  cousin  Fanny 
knew  this,  and  that  she  used  to  confide 
in  me  as  fully  as  if  I  had  been  her  sis- 
ter. 

*^  I  daresay  you  can  see  I  am  not 
quite  so  fond  as  I  should  wish  to  be  of 
Julia  Tremaine,"  she  said  to  me  one 
day ;  "  but  I  am  very  glad  that  my  son 
is  going  to  marry.  My  husband's  has 
not  been  a  fortunate  family,  you  know, 
Sarah.  The  eldest  sons  have  been 
wild  and  unlucky  for  generations  past ; 
and  when  Edward  was  a  boy  I  used  to 
have  many  a  bitter  hour,  dreading  what 
the  future  might  bring  forth.  Thank 
God  he  has  been,  and  is,  all  that  I  can 
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wish.  lie  has  never  given  me  an  hour's 
anxiety  by  any  act  of  his.  Yet  I  am 
not  the  less  glad  of  his  marriage.  The 
heirs  of  Chrighton  who  have  come  to 
an  untimely  end  have  all  died  unmar- 
ried. There  was  Hugh  Chrighton,  in 
the  reign  of  George  the  Second,  who 
was  killed  in  a  duel ;  John,  who  broke 
his  back  in  the  hunting-field  thirty 
years  later ;  Theodore,  shot  accidental- 
ly by  a  school-fellow  at  Eton ;  Jasper, 
whose  yacht  went  down  in  the  Medi- 
terranean forty  years  ago.  An  awful 
list,  is  it  not,  Sarah  ?  I  shall  feel  as  if 
my  son  were  safer  somehow  when  he  b 
married.  It  will  seem  as  if  he  has  es- 
caped the  ban  that  has  fallen  on  so 
many  of  our  house.  He  will  have 
greater  reason  to  be  careful  of  his  life 
when  he  is  a  married  man." 

I  agreed  with  Mrs.  Chrighton ;  but 
could  not  help  wishing  that  Edward 
had  chosen  any  other  woman  than  the 
cold  handsome  Julia.  I  could  not 
fancy  his  future  life  happy  with  such  a 
mate. 

Christmas  came  by  and  by — a  real 
old  English  Christmas — ^frost  and  snow 
without,  warmth  and  revelry  within ; 
skating  on  the  great  pond  in  the  park, 
and  sledging  on  the  ice-bound  high- 
roads, by  day ;  private  theatricals, 
charades,  and  amateur  concerts,  by 
night.  I  was  surprised  to  find  that 
Miss  Tremaine  refused  to  take  any  ac- 
tive part  in  these  evening  amusements. 
She  preferred  to  sit  among  the  elders 
as  a  spectator,  and  had  the  air  and  bear- 
ing of  a  princess  for  whose  diversion 
all  our  entertainments  had  been  planned. 
She  seemed  to  think  that  she  fulfilled 
her  mission  by  sitting  still  and  looking 
handsome.  No  desire  to  show  off  ap- 
peared to  enter  her  mind.  Her  intense 
pride  left  no  room  for  vanity.  Yet  I 
knew  that  she  could  have  distinguished 
herself  as  a  musician  if  she  had  chosen 
to  do  so  ;  for  I  had  heard  her  sing  and 
play  in  Mrs.  Chrighton's  morning-room, 
when  only  Edward,  his  sisters,  and  my- 
self were  present;  and  I  knew  that 
both  as  a  vocalist  and  a  pianist  she  ex- 
celled all  our  guests. 

The  two  girls  and  I  had  many  a 
happy  morning  and  afternoon,  going 
from  cottage  to  cottage  in  a  pony-car- 
riage laden  with  Mrs.  Chrighton's  gifts 


to  the  poor  of  her  parish.  There  was 
no  public  formal  distribution  of  blanket^ 
ing  and  coals,  but  the  wants  of  all  were 
amply  provided  for  in  a  quiet  friendly 
way.  Agnes  and  Sophy,  aided  by  an 
indefatigable  maid,  the  Rector's  daugh- 
ter, and  one  or  two  other  young  ladies, 
had  been  at  work  for  the  last  three 
months  making  smart  warm  frocks  and 
useful  under-garments  for  the  children 
of  the  cottagers  ;  so  that  on  Christmas 
morning  every  child  in  the  parish  was 
arrayed  In  a  complete  set  of  new  gar- 
ments. Mrs.  Chrighton  had  an  admira- 
ble faculty  of  knowing  precisely  what 
was  wanted  in  every  household ;  and 
our  pony  carriage  used  to  convey  a 
varied  collection  of  goods,  every  parcel 
directed  in  the  firm  free  hand  of  the 
chatelaine  of  the  Abbey. 

Edward  used  sometimes  to  drive  us 
on  these  expeditions,  and  I  found  that 
he  was  eminently  popular  among  the 
poor  of  Chrighton  parish.  He  had 
such  a  pleasant  airy  way  of  talking  to 
them,  a  manner  which  set  them  at  their 
ease  at  once.  He  never  forgot  their 
names  or  relationships,  or  wants  or  ail- 
ments ;  had  a  packet  of  exactly  the 
kind  of  tobacco  each  man  liked  best  al- 
ways ready  in  his  coat-pockets ;  and 
was  full  of  jokes,  which  may  not  have 
been  particularly  witty,  but  which  used 
to  make  the  small  low-roofed  chambers 
ring  with  hearty  laughter. 

Miss  Tremaine  coolly  declined  any 
share  in  these  pleasant  duties. 

"  I  don't  like  poor  people,"  she 
said.  ^^  I  daresay  it  sounds  very  dread- 
ful, but  it's  just  as  well  to  confess  my 
iniquity  at  once.  I  never  can  get  on 
with  them,  or  they  with  me.  I  am  not 
simpcUtca,  I  suppose.  And  then  I  can- 
not endure  their  stifling  rooms.  The 
close  faint  odor  of  their  houses  gives 
me  a  fever.  And  again,  what  is  the 
use  of  visiting  them  ?  It  is  only  an  in- 
ducement to  them  to  become  hypocrites. 
Surely  it  is  better  to  arrange  on  a  sheet 
of  paper  what  it  is  just  and  fair  for 
them  to  have — ^blankets,  and  coals,  and 
groceries,  and  money,  and  wine,  and  so 
on — and  let  them  receive  the  things 
from  some  trustworthy  servant.  In 
that  case,  there  need  be  no  cringing  on 
one  side,  and  no  endurance  on  the 
other." 
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"  But,  you  see,  Julia,  there  are  some 
kinds  of  people  to  whom  that  sort  of 
thing  is  not  a  question  of  endurance," 
Edward  answered,  his  face  flushing  in- 
dignantly. **  People  who  like  to  share 
in  the  pleasure  they  give — who  like  to 
see  the  poor  careworn  faces  lighted  up 
with  sudden  joy — ^who  like  to  make 
these  sons  of  the  soil  feel  that  there  is 
some  friendly  link  between  themselves 
and  their  masters — some  point  of  union 
between  the  cottage  and  the  great 
house.  There  is  my  mother,  for  in- 
stance: all  these  duties  which  you 
think  so  tiresome  are  to  her  an  unfail- 
ing delight.  There  will  be  a  change, 
I'm  afraid,  Julia,  when  you  are  mistress 
of  the  Abbey." 

'*  You  have  not  made  me  that  yet," 
she  answered  ;  '^  and  there  is  plenty  of 
time  for  you  to  change  your  mind,  if 
you  do  not  think  me  suited  for  the 
position.  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  like 
your  mother.  It  is  better  that  I  should 
not  affect  any  feminine  virtues  which  I 
do  not  possess." 

After  this  Edward  insisted  on  driv- 
ing our  pony-carriage  almost  every 
day,  leaving  Miss  Tremaine  to  find 
her  own  amusement ;  and  I  think  this 
conversation  was  the  beginning  of  an 
estrangement  between  them,  which  be- 
came more  serious  than  any  of  their 
previous  quarrels  had  been. 

Miss  Tremaine  did  not  care  for  sledg- 
ing, or  skating,  or  billiard-playing.  She 
had  none  of  the  **  fast "  tendencies  which 
have  become  so  common  lately.  She 
used  to  sit  in  one  particular  bow- window 
of  the  drawing-room  all  the  morning, 
working  a  screen  in  berlin-wool  and 
beads,  assisted  and  attended  by  her 
younger  sister  Laura,  who  was  a  kind 
of  slave  to  her — a  very  colorless  young 
lady  in  mind,  capable  of  no  such  thing 
as  an  original  opinion,  and  in  person  a 
pale  replica  of  her  sister. 

Had  there  been  less  company  in  the 
house,  the  breach  between  Edward 
Chrighton  and  his  betrothed  must  have 
become  notorious  ;  but  with  a  house  so 
full  of  people,  all  bent  on  enjoying 
themselves,  I  doubt  if  it  was  noticed. 
On  all  public  occasions  my  cousin 
showed  himself  attentive  and  apparent- 
ly devoted  to  Miss  Tremaine.      It  was 


only  I  and  his  sisters  who  knew  the 
real  state  of  affairs. 

I  was  surprised,  after  the  young 
lady's  total  repudiation  of  all  benevo- 
lent sentiments,  when  she  beckoned  me 
aside  one  morning,  and  slipped  a  little 
purse  of  gold — twenty  sovereigns — ^into 
my  hand. 

"  I  shall  be  very  much  obliged  if  you 
will  distribute  that  among  your  cot- 
tagers to-day.  Miss  Chrighton,"  she 
said.  **  Of  course  I  should  like  to  give 
them  something;  it's  only  the  trouble 
of  talking  to  them  that  I  shrink  from  ; 
and  you  are  just  the  person  for  an  al- 
moner. Don't  mention  my  little  com- 
mission to  any  one,  please." 

'*  Of  course  I  may  tell  Edward,"  I 
said ;  for  I  was  anxious  that  he  should 
know  his  betrothed  was  not  as  hard- 
hearted as  she  had  appeared. 

^  To  him  least  of  all,"  she  answered 
eagerly.  "You  know  that  our  ideas 
vary  on  that  point.  lie  would  think  I 
gave  the  money  to  please  him.  Not  a 
word,  pray.  Miss  Chrighton."  I  sub- 
mitted, and  distributed  my  sovereigns 
quietly,  with  the  most  careful  exercise 
of  my  judgment.  So  Christmas  came 
and  passed.  It  was  the  day  after  the 
great  anniversary — ^a  very  quiet  day 
for  the  guests  and  family  at  the  Abbey, 
but  a  grand  occasion  for  the  servants, 
who  were  to  have  their  annual  ball  ia 
the  evening — a  ball  to  which  all  the 
humbler  class  of  tenantry  were  invited. 
The  frost  had  broken  up  suddenly, 
and  it  was  a  thorough  wet  day — a  de- 
pressing kind  of  day  for  any  one  whose 
spirits  are  liable  to  be  affected  by  the 
weather,  as  mine  are.  I  felt  out  of 
spirits  for  the  first  time  since  my  arrival 
at  the  Abbey. 

No  one  else  appeared  to  feel  the 
same  influence.  The  elder  ladies  sat 
in  a  wide  semicircle  round  one  of  the 
fireplaces  in  the  drawing-room ;  a  group 
of  merry  girls  and  dashing  young  men 
chatted  gayly  before  the  other.  From 
the  billiard-room  there  came  the  fre-» 
quent  clash  of  balls,  and  cheery  peals 
of  stentorian  laughter.  I  sat  in  one  ol 
the  deep  windows,  half  hidden  by  the 
curtains,  reading  a  novel— one  of  a  box- 
ful that  came  from  town  every  month. 

If  the  picture  within  was  bright  and 
cheerful^    the   prospect     was     drear]r 
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enough  without  The  fairy  forest  of 
snow-wreathed  trees,  the  white  valleys 
and  undulating  banks  of  snow,  had  van- 
ished, and  the  rain  dripped  slowly  and 
sullenly  upon  a  darksome  expanse  of 
sodden  grass,  and  a  dismal  background 
of  leafless  timber.  The  merry  sound 
of  the  sledge  bells  no  longer  enlivened 
the  air ;  all  was  silence  and  gloom. 

Edward  Chrighton  ^as  not  amongst 
the  billiard-players ;  he  was  pacing  the 
drawing-room  to  and  fro  from  end  to 
end,  with  an  air  that  was  at  once 
moody  and  restless. 

"  Thank  heaven,  the  frost  has  broken 
up  at  last !  "  he  exclaimed,  stopping  in 
front  of  the  window  where  I  sat. 

He  had  spoken  to  himself,  quite  un- 
aware of  my  close  neighborhood.  Un- 
promising as  his  aspect  was  just  then,  I 
ventured  to  accost  him. 

"  What  bad  taste,  to  prefer  such 
weather  as  this  to  frost  and  snow  !  "  I 
answered.  "  The  park  looked  enchant- 
ing yesterday — a  real  scene  from  fairy- 
land.    And  only  look  at  it  to-day  !  '' 

'^  Oh,  yes,  of  course,  from  an  artistic 
point  of  view,  the  snow  was  better. 
The  place  does  look  something  like  the 
great  dismal  swamp  to-day ;  but  I  am 
thinking  of  hunting,  and  that  confound- 
ed frost  made  a  day's  sport  impossible. 
We  are  in  for  a  spell  of  mild  weather 
now,  I  think  I " 

^*  But  you  are  not  going  to  hunt,  are 
you,  Edward?" 

"  Indeed  I  am,  my  gentle  cousin,  in 
spite  of  that  frightened  look  in  your 
amiable  countenance." 

"  I  thought  there  were  no  hounds 
hereabouts." 

"  Nor  are  there  ;  but  there  is  as  fine 
a  pack  as  any  in  the  country — the  Dale- 
borough  hounds — ^five-and-twenty  miles 
away." 

"And  you  are  going  five-and-twenty 
miles  for  the  sake  of  a  day's  run  ?  " 

"  I  would  travel  forty,  fifty,  a  hun- 
dred miles  for  that  same  diversion. 
But  I  am  not  going  for  a  single  day 
this  time ;  I  am  going  over  to  Sir 
Francis  Wycherly's  place  —  young 
Frank  Wycherly  and  I  were  sworn 
chums  at  Christchurch — for  three  or 
four  days.  I  am  due  to-day,  but  I 
scarcely  «ired  to  travel  by  cross-coun- 
try roads  in  such  rain  as  thb.     How- 


ever, if  the  floodgates  of  the  sky  are 
loosened  for  a  new  deluge,  I  mast  go 
to-morrow." 

^  What  a  headstrong  young  man  !  "  I 
exclaimed.  "  And  what  will  Miss  Tre- 
maine  say  to  this  desertion  ?  "  I  asked 
in  a  lower  voice. 

^  Miss  Tremaine  can  say  whatever 
she  pleases.  She  had  it  in  her  power 
to  make  me  forget  the  pleasures  of  the 
chase,  if  she  had  chosen,  though  we 
had  been  in  the  heart  of  the  shires,  and 
the  welkin  ringing  with  the  baying  of 
hounds." 

"Oh,  I  begin  to  understand.  This 
hunting  engagement  is  not  of  long 
standing." 

"  No  ;  I  began  to  find  myself  bored 
here  a  few  days  ago,  and  wrote  to 
Frank  to  offer  myself  for  two  or  three 
days  at  Wycherly.  I  received  a  most 
cordial  answer  by  return,  and  am  book- 
ed till  the  end  of  this  week." 

"  You  have  not  forgotten  the  ball  on 
the  first  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no ;  to  do  that  would  be  to  vex 
my  mother,  and  to  offer  a  slight  to 
our  guests.  I  shall  be  here  for  the 
first,  come  what  may." 

Come  what  may !  so  lightly  spoken. 
The  time  came  when  I  had  bitter  occa- 
sion to  remember  those  words. 

"  I'm  afraid  you  will  vex  your  mother 
by  going  at  all,"  I  said.  "  You  know 
what  a  horror  both  she  and  your  father 
have  of  hunting." 

"  A  most  un-country-gentleman-like 
aversion  on  my  father's  part.  But  he 
is  a  dear  old  book-worm,  seldom  happy 
out  of  his  library.  Yes,  I  admit  they 
both  have  a  dislike  to  hunting  in  the 
abstract ;  but  they  know  I  am  a  pretty 
good  rider,  and  that  it  would  need  a 
big^r  country  than  I  shall  find  about 
Wycherly  to  floor  me.  You  need  not 
feel  nervous,  my  dear  Sarah ;  I  am  not 
going  to  give  papa  and  mamma  the 
smallest  ground  for  uneasiness." 

"  You  will  take  your  own  horses,  I 
suppose  ? " 

"That  goes  without  saying.  No 
man  who  has  cattle  of  his  own  cares  to 
mount  another  man's  horses.  I  shall 
take  Pepperbox  and  the  Druid." 

"  Pepperbox  has  a  queer  temper,  I 
have  heard  your  sisters  say." 

"  My  sisters  expect  a  horse  to  be  a 
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kind  of  overgrown  baa-lamb.  Every- 
tbing  splendid  in  horseflesh  and  woman- 
kind is  prone  to  that  slight  defect,  an 
ugly  temper.  There  is  Miss  Tremaine, 
for  instance." 

^  I  shall  take  l^Iiss  Tremaine's  part. 
I  belieye  it  is  yon  who  are  in  the 
wrong  in  the  matter  of  this  estrange- 
ment, Edward." 

"  Do  you  ?  Well,  wrong  or  right, 
my  cousin,  until  the  fair  Julia  comes  to 
me  with  sweet  looks  and  gentle  words, 
we  can  never  be  what  we  have  been." 

"  You  will  return  from  your  hunting 
expedition  in  a  softer  mood,"  I  answer- 
ed ;  '^  that  is  to  say,  if  you  persist  in 
going.  But  I  hope  and  believe  you 
will  change  your  mind." 

^  Such  a  change  is  not  within  the 
limits  of  possibility,  Sarah.  I  am  fixed 
as  Fate." 

He  strolled  away,  humming  some 
gay  hunting-song  as  he  went.  I  was 
alone  with  Mrs.  Chrighton  later  in  the 
afternoon,  and  she  spoke  to  me  about 
this  intended  visit  to  Wycherly. 

*'  Edward  has  set  bis  heart  upon  it 
evidently,"  she  said  regretfully,  "  and 
his  father  and  I  have  always  made  a 
point  of  avoiding  anything  that  could 
seem  like  domestic  tyranny.  Our  dear 
boy  is  such  a  good  son,  that  it  would 
be  very  hard  if  we  came  between  him 
and  his  pleasures.  You  know  what  a 
morbid  horror  my  husband  has  of  the 
dangers  of  the  hunting-field,  and  per- 
haps I  am  almost  as  weak-minded. 
But  in  spite  of  this  we  have  never  in- 
terfered with  Edward^s  enjoyment  of  a 
sport  which  he  is  passionately  fond  of ; 
and  hitherto,  thank  God!  he  has  es- 
caped without  a  scratch.  Yet  I  have 
had  many  a  bitter  hour,  I  can  assure 
you,  my  dear,  when  my  son  has  been 
away  in  Leicestershire  hunting  four 
days  a  week." 

"  He  rides  well,  I  suppose." 

"  Superbly.  He  has  a  great  reputa- 
tion among  the  sportsmen  of  our  neigh- 
borhood. I  daresay  when  he  is  master 
of  the  Abbey  he  will  start  a  pack  of 
hounds,  and  revive  the  old  days  of  his 
gtea^^randfather,  Meredith  Chrighton." 

"  I  fancy  the  hounds  were  kenneled 
in  the  stable-yard  below  my  bedroom 
window  in  those  days,  were  they  not, 
Fanny  f  " 


"Yes,"  Mrs.  Chrighton  answered, 
gravely  ;  and  I  wondered  at  the  sudden 
shadow  that  fell  upon  her  face. 

I  went  up  to  my  room  earlier  than 
usual  that  afternoon,  and  I  had  a  clear 
hour  to  spare  before  it  would  be  ume 
to  dress  for  the  seven  o'clock  dinner. 
This  leisure  hour  I  intended  to  devote 
to  letter-writing;  but  on  arriving  in 
my  room  I  found  myself  in  a  very  idle 
frame  of  mind,  and  instead  of  opening 
my  desk,  I  seated  myself  in  the  low 
easy-chair  before  the  fire,  and  fell  into 
a  reverie. 

How  long  I  had  been  sitting  there  I 
scarcely  know ;  I  had  been  half-medi- 
tating, half  dozing,  mixing  broken 
snatches  of  thought  with  brief  glimpses 
of  dreaming,  when  I  was  startled  into 
wakefulness  by  a  sound  that  was  strange 
to  me. 

It  was  a  huntsman's  horn — a  few  low 
plaintive  notes  on  a  huntsman's  horn — 
notes  which  had  a  strange  far-away 
sound,  that  was  more  unearthly  than 
anything  my  ears  had  ever  heard.  I 
thought  of  the  music  in  Der  Freischutz  ; 
but  the  weirdest  snatch  of  melody 
Weber  ever  wrote  had  not  so  ghastly  a 
sound  as  these  few  simple  notes  con- 
veyed to  my  ear. 

I  stood  transfixed,  listening  to  that 
awful  music.  It  had  grown  dusk,  my 
fire  was  almost  out,  and  the  room  in 
shadow.  As  I  listened,  a  light  flashed 
suddenly  on  the  wall  before  me.  The 
light  was  as  unearthly  as  the  sounds 
a  light  that  never  shone  from  earth  or 
sky. 

I  ran  to  the  window  ;  for  this  ghast- 
ly shimmer  flashed  through  the  window 
upon  the  opposite  wall.  The  great 
gates  of  the  stable-yard  were  open,  and 
men  in  scarlet  coats  were  riding  in,  a 
pack  of  hounds  crowding  in  before  them, 
obedient  to  the  huntsman's  whip.  The 
whole  scene  was  dimly  visible  by  the 
declining  light  of  the  winter  evening  and 
the  weird  gleams  of  the  lantern  carried 
by  one  of  the  men.  It  was  this  lantern 
which  had  shone  upon  the  tapestried 
wall.  I  saw  the  stable-doors  opened 
one  after  another  ;  gentlemen  and 
grooms  alighting  from  their  horses  ; 
the  dogs  driven  into  their  kennel ;  help- 
ers hurrying  to  and  fro ;  and  that 
strange  wan  lantera-light  glimmering 
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here  and  there  in  the  gathering  dusk. 
But  there  was  no  sound  of  horse's  hoof 
or  of  human  voices — ^not  one  yelp  or  cry 
from  the  hounds.  Since  those  faint  far- 
away sounds  of  the  horn  had  died  out  in 
the  distance,  the  ghastly  silence  had  been 
unbroken. 

I  stood  at  my  window  quite  calmly, 
and  watched  while  the  group  of  men 
and  animals  in  the  yard  below  noiseless- 
ly dispersed.  There  was  nothing  su- 
pernatural in  the  manner  of  their  disap- 
pearance. The  figures  did  not  vanish 
or  melt  into  empty  air.  One  by  one  I 
saw  the  horses  led  into  their  separate 
quarters  ;  one  by  one  the  redcoats 
strolled  out  of  the  gates,  and  the 
grooms  departed,  some  one  way,  some 
another.  The  scene  but  for  its  noise- 
lessness,  was  natural  enough ;  and  had 
I  been  a  stranger  in  the  house,  I  might 
have  fancied  that  those  figures  were 
real — those  stables  in  full  occupation. 

But  I  knew  that  stable-yard  and 
all  its  range  of  building  to  have  been 
disused  for  more  than  half  a  century. 
Could  I  believe  that,  without  an  hour's 
warning,  the  long-deserted  quadrangle 
could  be  filled — the  empty  stalls  ten- 
anted? 

Had  some  hunting-party  from  the 
neighborhood  sought  shelter  here,  glad 
to  escape  the  pitiless  rain  ?  That  was 
not  impossible,  I  thought.  I  was  an 
utter  unbeliever  in  all  ghostly  things — 
ready  to  credit  any  possibility  rather  than 
suppose  that  I  had  been  looking  upon 
shadows.  And  yet  the  noiselessness, 
the  awful  sound  of  that  horn  —  the 
strange  unearthly  gleam  of  that  lantern  ! 
Little  superstitious  as  I  might  be,  a  cold 
sweat  stood  out  upon  my  forehead,  and 
I  trembled  in  every  limb. 

For  some  minutes  I  stood  by  the  win- 
dow, statue-like,  staring  blankly  into  the 
empty  quadrangle.  Then  I  roused  myself 
suddenly,  and  ran  softly  down  stairs  by 
a  back  staircase  leading  to  the  servants' 
quarters,  determined  to  solve  the  mys- 
tery somehow  or  other.  The  way  to 
Mrs.  Marjoram's  room  was  familiar  to 
me  from  old  experience,  and  it  was 
thither  that  I  bent  my  steps,  determ- 
ined to  ask  the  housekeeper  the  mean- 
ing of  what  I  had  seen.  I  had  a  lurk- 
ing conviction  that  it  would  be  well  for 
me  not  to  mention  that  scene  to  any 


member  of  the  family  till  I  had  taken 
counsel  with  some  one  who  knew  the 
secrets  of  Chrighton  Abbey. 

I  heard  the  sound  of  merry  voices 
and  laughter  as  I  passed  the  kitchen 
and  servants'  hall.  Men  and  maids 
were  all  busy  in  the  pleasant  labor  of 
decorating  their  rooms  for  the  evening's 
festival.  They  were  putUng  the  last 
touches  to  garlands  of  holly  and  laurel, 
ivy  and  fir,  as  I  passed  the  open  doors ; 
and  in  both  rooms  I  saw  tables  laid  for 
a  substantial  tea.  The  housekeeper's 
room  was  in  a  retired  nook  at  the  end 
of  a  long  passage — a  charming  old  room 
panelled  with  dark  oak,  and  full  of  ca- 
pacious cupboards,  which  in  my  child- 
hood I  had  looked  upon  as  storehouses 
of  inexhaustible  treasures  in  the  way  of 
preserves  and  other  confectionery.  It 
was  a  shady  old  room,  with  a  wide  old- 
fashioned  fireplace,  cool  in  summer, 
when  the  hearth  was  adorned  with  a 
great  jar  of  roses  and  lavender;  and 
warm  in  winter,  when  the  logs  burnt 
merrily  all  day  long. 

I  opened  the  door  softly,  and  went  in. 
Mrs.  Marjoram  was  dozing  in  a  high- 
backed  arm-chair  by  the  glowing  hearth 
dressed  in  her  state  gown  of  gray  wa- 
tered silk,  and  with  a  cap  that  was  a 
perfect  garden  of  roses.  She  opened 
her  eyes  as  I  approached  her  and  stared 
at  me  with  a  puzzled  look  for  the  first 
moment  or  so. 

"Why  is  that  you.  Miss  Sarah  ?  "  she 
exclaimed ;  ''  and  looking  as  pale  as  a 
ghost,  I  can  see,  even  by  this  fire-light  I 
Let  me  just  light  a  candle,  and  then 
I'll  get  you  some  sal  volatile.  Sit 
down  in  my  arm-chair,  miss  ;  why,  I 
declare  you're  all  of  a  tremble ! " 

She  put  me  into  her  easy-chair  before 
I  could  resist,  and  lighted  the  two  can- 
dles which  stood  ready  upon  her  table, 
while  I  was  trying  to  speak.  My  lips 
Viere  dry,  and  it  seemed  at  first  as  if  my 
voice  was  gone. 

"  Never  mind  the  sal  volatile,  Mario- 
rum,"  I  said  at  last.  ^  I  am  not  ill : 
I've  been  startled,  that's  all ;  and  I've 
come  to  ask  you  for  an  explanation  of 
the  business  that  frightened  me." 

"  What  business,  Miss  Sarah  ?*' 

'^  You  must  have  beard  something  of 
it  yourself,  surely.  Didn't  you  hear  a 
horn  just  now,  a  huntsman's  horn  ?  " 
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*A  bom!  Lord  no,  Miss  Sarah. 
What  ever  could  have  put  such  a  fancy 
into  your  head  ?  " 

I  saw  that  Mrs.  Mar  jorum's  ruddy 
cheeks  had  suddenly  lost  their  color, 
that  she  was  now  almost  as  pale  as  I 
could  have  been  myself. 

"  It  was  no  fancy,"  I  said ;  "  I  heard 
the  sound,  and  saw  the  people.  A 
hunting-party  has  just  taken  shelter  in 
the  north  quadrangle.  Dogs  and  horses, 
and  gentlemen  and  servants.'' 

"  What  were  they  like,  Miss  Sarah  ?  *' 
the  housekeeper  asked  in  a  strange  voice. 

"  1  can  hardly  tell  you  that.  I  could 
see  that  they  wore  red  coats ;  and  I 
could  scarcely  see  more  than  that.  Yes, 
I  did  get  a  glimpse  of  one  of  the  gentle- 
men by  the  light  of  the  lantern.  A 
tall  man,  with  gray  hair  and  whiskers, 
and  a  stoop  in  his  shoulders.  I  no- 
ticed that  he  wore  a  sho|t-waisted  coat 
with  a  very  high  collar — a  coat  that 
looked  a  hundred  years  old." 

**  The  old  Squire !  "  muttered  Mrs. 
Marjoram  under  her  breath  ;  and  then 
turning  to  me,  she  said  with  a  cheerv 
resolute  air,  "You've  been  dreaming. 
Miss  Sarah,  that's  just  what  it  is. 
You've  dropped  off  in  your  chair  before 
the  lire,  and  had  a  dream,  that's  it." 

^*No,  Marjoram,  it  was  no  dream. 
The  horn  woke  me,  and  I  stood  at  my 
window  and  saw  the  dogs  and  huntsmen 
come  in." 

*^  Do  you  know,  Miss  Sarah,  that  the 
gates  of  the  north  quadrangle  have  been 
locked  and  barred  for  the  last  forty 
years,  and  that  no  one  ever  goes  in  there 
except  through  the  house  ?  " 

^'  The  gates  may  have  been  opened 
this'  evening  to  give  shelter  to  stran- 
gers," I  said. 

"  Not  when  the  only  keys  that  will 
open  them  hang  yonder  in  my  cupboard, 
miss,"  said  the  housekeeper  pointing  to 
a  corner  of  the  room. 

'*  But  I  tell  you,  Marjoram,  these 
people  came  into  the  quadrangle ;  the 
horses  and  dogs  are  in  the  stables  and 
kennels  at  this  moment.  I'll  go  and  ask 
Mr.  Chrighton,  or  my  cousin  Fanny,  or 
Edward,  all  about  it,  since  you  won't 
tell  me  the  truth. ' 

I  said  this  with  a  purpose,  and  it  an- 
swered. Mrs.  Marjoram  caught  me 
eagerly  by  the  wrist. 


"  No,  miss,  don't  do  that ;  for  pity's 
sake  don't  do  that ;  don't  breathe  a  word 
to  missus  or  master." 

«  But  why  not  ?  " 

"  Because  youVe  seen  that  which  al 
ways  brings  misfortune   and  sorrow  to 
this  house.  Miss  Sarah.     You've  seen 
the  dead." 

**What  do  you  mean?"  I  gasped, 
awed  in  spite  of  myself. 

"I  daresay  you've  heard  say  that 
there's  been  something  seen  at  times  at 
the  Abbey — many  years  apart,  thank 
God  ;  for  it  never  came  that  trouble 
didn't  come  after  it." 

"  Yes,"  I  answered  hurriedly ;  "  but 
I  could  never  get  any  one  to  tell  me 
what  it  was  that  haunted  this  place." 

"  No,  miss.  Those  that  know  have 
kept  the  secret.  But  you  have  seen  it 
all  to-night.  There's  no  use  in  trying  to 
hide  it  from  you  any  longer.  You  have 
seen  the  old  Squire,  Meredith  Chrigh- 
ton,  whose  eldest  son  was  killed  by  a 
fall  in  the  hunting-field,  brought  home 
dead  one  December  night,  an  hour  after 
his  father  and  the  rest  of  the  party  had 
come  safe  home  to  the  Abbey.  The 
old  gentleman  had  missed  his  son  in  the 
field,  but  had  thought  nothing  of  that, 
fancying  that  master  John  had  had 
enough  of  the  day's  sport,  and  had 
turned  his  horse's  head  homewards.  He 
was  found  by  a  laboring-man,  poor  lad, 
lying  in  a  ditch  with  his  back  broken, 
and  his  horse  beside  him  staked.  The 
old  Squire  never  held  his  head  up  after 
that  dav,  and  never  rode  to  hounds 
again,  though  he  was  passionately  fond 
of  hunting.  Dogs  and  horses  were 
sold,  and  the  north  quadrangle  has  been 
empty  from  that  day." 

'*  How  long  is  it  since  this  kind  of 
thing  has  been  seen  ?  " 

*'  A  long  time,  miss.  I  was  a  slip  of 
a  girl  when  it  last  happened.  It  was 
in  the  winter-time — this  very  night — 
the  night  Squire  Meredith's  son  was 
killed ;  and  the  house  was  full  of  com- 
pany, just  as  it  is  now.  There  was  a 
wild  young  Oxford  gentleman  sleeping 
in  your  room  at  that  time,  and  he  saw 
the  hunting-party  come  into  the  quad- 
rangle ;  and  what  did  he  do  but  throw 
his  window  wide  open,  and  give  them 
the  view-hallo  as  loud  as  ever  he  could. 
He  had  only  arrived  the  day  before, 
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and  knew  nothing  about  the  neighbor- 
hood ;  so  at  dinner  he  began  to  ask 
where  were  his  friends  the  sportsmen, 
and  to  hope  he  should  be  allowed  to 
have  a  run  with  the  Abbey  hounds  next 
day.  It  was  in  the  time  of  our  master's 
father  ;  and  his  lady  at  the  head  of  the 
table  turned  as  white  as  a  sheet  when 
she  heard  this  talk.  She  had  good  rea- 
son, poor  soul.  Before  the  week  was 
out  her  husband  was  lying  dead.  He 
was  struck  with  a  fit  of  apoplexy,  and 
never  spoke  or  knew  any  one  after- 
wards." 

"  An  awful  coincidence,"  I  said ;  "  but 
it  may  have  been  only  a  coincidence." 

'*  I've  heard  other  stories,  miss — 
heard  them  from  those  that  wouldn't 
deceive — all  proving  the  same  thing : 
that  the  appearance  of  the  old  Squire 
and  his  pack  is  a  warning  of  death  to 
this  house." 

"  I  cannot  believe  these  things,"  I 
exclaimed ;  "  I  cannot  believe  them. 
Does  Mr.  Edward  know  anything  about 
this  ?  " 

"  No,  miss.  His  father  and  mother 
have  been  most  careful  that  it  should  be 
kept  from  him." 

'^  I  think  he  is  too  strong-minded  to 
be  much  affected  by  the  fact,"  I  said. 

"  And  you'll  not  say  anything  about 
what  you've  seen  to  my  master  or  my 
mistress,  will  you.  Miss  Sarah  ?  "  plead- 
ed the  faithful  old  servant.  "The 
knowledge  of  it  would  be  sure  to  make 
them  nervous  and  unhappy.  And  if 
evil  is  to  come  upon  this  house,  it  isn't 
in  human  power  to  prevent  its  coming." 

"  God  forbid  that  there  is  any  evil  at 
hand !  "  I  answered.  "  I  am  no  believ- 
er in  visions  or  omens.  After  all,  I 
would  sooner  fancv  that  I  was  dream- 
ing — dreaming  with  my  eyes  open  as  I 
stood  at  the  window — than  that  I  be- 
held the  shadows  of  the  dead." 

Mrs.  Marjorum  sighed,  and  said  noth- 
ing. I  could  see  that  she  believed  firm- 
ly in  the  phantom  hunt. 

I  went  back  to  my  room  to  dress  for 
dinner.  However  rationally  I  might 
try  to  think  of  what  I  had  seen,  its 
effect  upon  my  mind  and  nerves  was 
not  the  less  powerful.  I  could  think  of 
nothing  else ;  and  a  strange  morbid 
dread  of  coming  misery  weighed  me 
down  like  an  actual  burden. 


There  was  a  very  cheerful  party  in 
the  drawing-room  when  I  went  down- 
stairs, and  at  dinner  the  talk  and  laugh- 
ter were  unceasing ;  but  I  could  see  that 
my  cousin  Fanny's  face  was  a  little 
graver  than  usual,  and  I  had  no  doubt 
she  was  thinking  of  her  son's  intended 
visit  to  Wycherly. 

At  the  thought  of  this  a  sudden 
terror  flashed  upon  me.  How  if  the 
shadows  I  had  seen  that  evening  were 
ominous  of  danger  to  him — to  Edward, 
the  heir  and  only  son  of  the  house? 
My  heart  grew  cold  as  I  thought  of  this, 
and  yet  in  the  next  moment  I  despised 
myself  for  such  weakness. 

'^  It  is  natural  enough  for  an  old  ser- 
vant to  believe  in  such  things,"  I  said 
to  myself ;  "  but  for  me — an  educated 
woman  of  the  world  —  preposterous 
folly." 

And  yet  from  that  moment  I  began 
to  puzzle  myself  in  the  endeavor  to  de- 
vise some  means  by  which  Edward's 
journey  might  be  prevented.  Of  my 
own  influence  I  knew  that  I  was  power- 
less to  hinder  his  departure  by  so  much 
as  an  hour;  but  I  fancied  that  Julia 
Tremaine  could  persuade  him  to  any 
sacrifice  of  his  inclination,  if  she  could 
only  humble  her  pride  so  far  as  to  en- 
treat it.  I  determined  to  appeal  to  her 
in  the  course  of  the  evening. 

We  were  very  merry  all  that  even- 
ing. The  servants  and  their  guests 
danced  in  the  great  hall,  while  we  sat  in 
the  gallery  above,  and  in  little  groups 
upon  the  staircase,  watching  their  diver- 
sions. I  think  this  arrangement  afford- 
ed excellent  opportunities  for  flirtation, 
and  that  the  younger  members  of  our 
party  made  good  use  of  their  chances— 
with  one  exception :  Edward  Chrighton 
and  his  affianced  contrived  to  keep  far 
away  from  each  other  all  the  evening. 

While  all  was  going  on  noisily  in  the 
hall  below,  I  managed  to  get  Miss  Tre- 
maine apart  from  the  others  in  the  em- 
brasure of  a  painted  window  on  the 
stairs,  where  there  was  a  wide  open 
seat.  Seated  here  side  by  side,  I  de- 
scribed to  her,  under  a  promise  of 
secrecy,  the  scene  which  I  had  witnessed 
that  afternoon,  and  my  conversation 
with  Mrs.  Marjorum, 

*'  But,  good  gracious  me.  Miss  Chrigh- 
ton !  "  the  young  lady  exclaimed,  lift- 
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ing  her  pencilled  eyebrows  with  uncoo- 
ceiUed  disdain,  ^'  you  don't  mean  to  tell 
me  that  you  believe  in  such  nonsense 
— ghosts  and  omens,  and  old  woman's 
folly  like  that ! " 

^  I  assure  you,  Miss  Tremaine,  it  is 
most  difficult  for  me  to  believe  in  the 
supernatural/'  I  answered  earnestly ; 
**  but  that  which  I  saw  this  evening  was 
something  more  than  human.  The 
thought  of  it  has  made  me  very  unhap- 
py ;  and  I  cannot  help  connecting  it 
somehow  with  my  cousin  Edward's  visit 
to  Wycherly.  If  I  had  the  power  to 
prevent  his  going,  I  would  do  it  at  any 
cost ;  but  I  have  not.  You  alone  have 
influence  enough  for  that.  For  Heaven's 
sake  use  it !  do  anything  to  hinder  his 
hunting  with  the  Daleborough  hounds." 

"  You  would  have  me  humiliate  my- 
self by  asking  him  to  forego  his  pleas- 
ure, and  that  after  his  conduct  to  me 
during  the  last  week  ?  " 

'^  I  confess  that  he  has  done  much  to 
offend  you.  But  you  love  him.  Miss 
Tremaine,  though  you  are  too  proud  to 
let  your  love  be  seen ;  I  am  certain 
that  you  do  love  him.  For  pity's  sake 
speak  to  him  ;  do  not  let  him  hazard 
his  life,  when  a  few  words  from  you  may 
prevent  the  danger." 

"I  don't  believe  he  would  give  up 
this  visit  to  please  me,"  she  answered  ; 
*''  and  I  shall  certainly  not  put  it  in  his 
power  to  humiliate  me  by  a  refusal. 
Besides,  all  this  fear  of  yours  is  such 
utter  nonsense.  As  if  nobody  had  ever 
hunted  before.  My  brothers  hunt  four 
times  a  week  every  winter,  and  not  one 
of  them  has  ever  been  the  worse  for  it 
yet." 

I  did  not  give  up  the  attempt  lightly. 
I  pleaded  with  this  proud  obstinate  girl 
for  a  long  time,  as  long  as  I  could  in- 
duce her  to  listen  to  me  ;  but  it  was  all 
in  vain.  She  stuck  to  her  text — ^no  one 
should  persuade  her  to  degrade  herself 
by  asking  a  favor  of  Edward  Chrigh- 
ton.  He  had  chosen  to  hold  himself 
aloof  from  her,  and  she  would  show  him 
that  she  could  live  without  him.  When 
she  left  Chrighton  Abbey,  they  would 
part  as  strangers. 

So  the  night  closed,  and  at  breakfast 
next  morning  I  heard  that  Edward  had 
started  for  Wycherly  soon  after  day- 
break.    His  absence  made,  for  me  at 


least,  a  sad  blank  in  our  circle.  For 
one  other  also,  I  think;  for  Miss  Tre- 
maine's  fair  proud  face  was  very  pale, 
though  she  tried  to  seem  gayer  than 
usual,  and  exerted  herself  in  quite  an 
unaccustomed  manner  in  her  endeavor 
to  be  agreeable  to  every  one. 

The  days  passed  slowly  for  me  after 
my  cousin's  departure.  There  was  a 
weight  upon  my  mind,  a  vague  anxiety, 
which  I  struggled  in  vain  to  shake  off. 
The  house,  full  as  it  was  of  pleasant  peo- 
ple, seemed  to  me  to  have  become  dull  and 
dreary  now  that  Edward  was  gone.  The 
place  where  he  had  sat  appeared  always 
vacant  to  my  eyes,  though  another  filled 
it,  and  there  was  no  gap  on  either  side 
of  the  long  dinner-table.  Light-hearted 
young  men  still  made  the  billiard-room 
resonant  with  their  laughter;  merry 
girls  flirted  as  gayly  as  ever,  undisturbed 
in  the  smallest  degree  by  the  absence  of 
the  heir  of  the  house.  Yet  for  me  all 
was  changed.  A  morbid  fancy  had 
taken  complete  possession  of  me.  I 
found  myself  continually  brooding  over 
the  housekeeper's  words ;  those  words 
which  had  told  me  that  the  shadows  I 
had  seen  boded  death  and  sorrow  to  the 
house  of  Chrighton. 

My  cousins,  Sophy  and  Agnes,  were 
no  more  concerned  about  their  brother's 
welfare  than  were  their  guests.  They 
were  full  of  excitement  about  the  new- 
year's  ball,  which  was  to  be  a  very 
grand  affair.  Every  one  of  importance 
within  fifty  miles  was  to  be  present, 
every  nook  and  corner  of  the  Abbey 
would  be  filled  with  visitors  coming 
from  a  great  distance,  while  others  were 
to  be  billeted  upon  the  better  class  of 
tenantry  round  about.  Altogether  the 
organization  of  this  affair  was  no  small 
business  ;  and  Mrs.  Chrighton 's  morn- 
ings were  broken  by  discussions  with 
the  housekeeper,  messages  from  the  cook^ 
interviews  with  the  head-gardener  on 
the  subject  of  floral  decorations,  and 
other  details,  which  all  alike  demanded 
the  attention  of  the  chatelaine  herself. 
With  these  duties,  and  with  the  claims 
of  her  numerous  guests,  my  cousin  Fan- 
ny's time  was  so  fully  occupied,  that  she 
had  little  leisure  to  indulge  in  anxious 
feelings  about  her  son,  whatever  secret 
uneasiness  may  have  been  lurking  in 
her  maternal  heart.     As  for  the  master 
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of  the  Abbey,  he  spent  so  mach  of  his 
time  ill  the  library,  where,  under  the 
pretext  of  business  with  his  bailiff,  he 
read  Greek,  that  it  was  not  easy  for  any 
one  to  discover  what  he  did  feel.  Once, 
and  ouce  only,  I  heard  him  speak  of  his 
son,  in  a  tone  that  betrayed  an  intense 
eiigerness  for  his  return. 

The  girls  were  to  have  new  dresses 
from  a  French  milliner  in  Wigmore 
street ;  and  as  the  great  event  drew  near, 
bulky  packages  of  millinery  were  con- 
tinually arriving,  and  feminine  consul- 
tations and  expositions  of  finery  were 
being  held  all  day  long  in  bedrooms  and 
dressing-rooms  with  closed  doors.  Thus, 
with  a  mind  always  troubled  by  the 
same  dark  shapeless  foreboding,  I  was 
perpetually  being  called  upon  to  give 
an  opinion  about  pink  tulle  and  lilies  of 
the  valley,  or  maize  silk  and  apple-blos- 
soms. 

New-year's  morning  came  at  last, 
after  an  interval  of  abnormal  length, 
as  it  seemed  to  me.  It  was  a  bright 
clear  day,  an  almost  spring-like  sun- 
shine lighting  up  the  leafless  land- 
scape. The  great  dining-room  was  noisy 
with  congratulations  and  good  wishes  as 
we  assembled  for  breakfast  on  this  first 
morning  of  a  new  year,  after  having 
seen  the  old  one  out  cheerily  the  night 
before  ;  but  Edward  had  not  yet  return- 
ed, and  I  missed  him  sadly.  Some 
touch  of  sympathy  drew  me  to  the  side 
of  Julia  Tremaine  on  this  particular 
morning.  I  had  watched  her  very  often 
during  the  last  few  days,  and  I  had  seen 
that  her  cheek  grew  paler  every  day. 
To-day  her  eyes  had  the  dull  heavy  look 
that  betokens  a  sleepless  night.  Yes,  I 
was  sure  that  she  was  unhappy — that 
the  proud  relentless  nature  suffered  bit- 
terly. 

**  He  must  be  home  to-day,"  I  said  to 
her  in  a  low  voice,  as  she  sat  in  stately 
silence  before  an  un tasted  breakfast. 

"Who  must?"  she  answered,  turning 
towards  me  with  a  cold  distant  look. 

"My  cousin  £dward.  You  know  he 
promised  to  be  back  in  time  for  the 
ball." 

"  I  know  nothing  of  Mr.  Chrighton's 
intended  movements,"  she  said,  in  her 
haughtiest  tone ;  "  but  of  course  it  is 
only  natural  that  he  should  be  here  to- 
night     He  would  scarcely  care  to  insult 


half  the  county  by  his  absence,  howevcsi* 
little  he  may  value  those  now  staying  in 
his  father's  house." 

"  But  you  know  that  there  is  one  here 
whom  he  does  value  better  than  any  one 
else  in  the  world,  Miss  Tremaine,"  I 
answered,  anxious  to  soothe  this  proud 
girl. 

"  I  know  nothing  of  the  kind.  Bnt 
why  do  you  speak  so  solemnly  about 
his  return  ?  He  will  come,  of  course- 
There  is  no  reason  he  should  not  oome." 

She  spoke  in  a  rapid  manner  tha.t 
was  strange  to  her,  and  looked  at  nae 
with  a  sharp  inquiring  glance,  that 
touched  me  somehow,  it  was  so  unlike 
herself — it  revealed  to  me  so  keen  an 
anxiety. 

"  No,  there  is  no  reasonable  cause  for 
anything  like  uneasiness,"  I  said  ;  "  but 
you  remember  what  I  told  you  the  other 
night.  That  has  preyed  upon  my  mind, 
and  it  will  be  an  unspeakable  relief  to 
me  when  I  see  my  cousin  safe  at  home." 

"  I  am  sorry  that  you  should  indulge 
in  such  weakness.  Miss  Chrighton." 

That  was  all  she  said ;  but  when  I 
saw  her  in  the  drawing-room  after 
breakfast,  she  had  established  herself 
in  a  window  that  commanded  a  view  of 
the  long  winding  drive  leading  to  the 
front  of  the  Abbey.  From  this  point 
she  could  not  fail  to  see  any  one  ap- 
proaching the  house.  She  sat  there  all 
day  ;  every  one  else  was  more  or  leas 
busy  with  arrangements  for  the  evening, 
or  at  any  rate  occupied  with  an  appear- 
ance of  business ;  but  Julia  Tremaine 
kept  her  place  by  the  window,  pleading 
a  headache  as  an  excuse  for  sitting  still, 
w^ith  a  book  in  her  hand,  all  day,  yet 
obstinately  refusing  to  go  to  her  room 
and  lie  down,  when  her  mother  entreat- 
ed hef  to  do  so. 

"  You  will  be  fit  for  nothing  to-night, 
Julia,"  Mrs.  Tremaine  said,  almost  an- 
grily ;  "  you  have  been  looking  ill  for 
ever  so  long,  and  to-day  you  are  as  pale 
as  a  ghost." 

I  knew  that  she  was  watching  for  him  ; 
and  I  pitied  her  with  all  my  heart,  as  the 
day  wore  itself  out,  and  he  did  not  come. 

We  dined  earlier  than  usual,  played 
a  game  or  two  of  billiards  after  dinner, 
made  a  tour  of  inspection  through  the 
bright  rooms,  lit  with  wax-candles  only, 
and  odorous   with  exotics;    and  then 
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came  a  long  interregnum  devoted  to  the 
arts  and  mysteries  of  the  toilet ;  while 
maids  flitted  to  and  fro  laden  with  friUed 
muslin  petticoats  from  the  laundry,  and 
a  faint  smell  of  singed  hair  pervaded  the 
corridors.  At  ten  o'clock  the  band  were 
tuning  their  violins,  and  pretty  girls  and 
elegant-looking  men  were  coming  slowly 
down  the  broad  oak  staircase,  as  the 
roll  of  fast-coming  wheels  sounded  louder 
v«  ithout,  and  stentorian  voices  announced 
the  best  people  in  the  county. 

I  have  no  need  to  dwell  long  upon  the 
details  of  that  evening's  festival.  It 
was  very  much  like  other  balls — 2l  bril- 
liant success,  a  night  of  splendor  and 
enchantment  for  those  whose  hearts 
were  light  and  happy,  and  who  could 
abandon  themselves  utterly  to  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  moment ;  a  far-away  picture 
of  fair  faces  and  bright-hued  dresses,  a 
wearisome  kaleidoscopic  procession  of 
form  and  color  for  those  whose  minds 
were  weighed  down  with  the  burden  of 
a  hidden  care. 

For  me  the  music  had  no  melody,  the 
dazzling  scene  no  charm.  Hour  after 
hour  went  by  ;  supper  was  over,  and 
the  waltzers  were  enjoying  those  latest 
dances  which  always  seem  the  most  de- 
lightful, and  yet  Edward  Chrighton  had 
not  appeared  amongst  us. 

There  had  been  innumerable  inquiries 
about  him,  and  Mrs.  Chrighton  had 
apologized  for  his  absence  as  best  she 
might.  Poor  soul,  I  well  knew  that  his 
non-return  was  now  a  source  of  poignant 
anxiety  to  her,  although  she  greeted  all 
her  guests  with  the  same  gracious  smile, 
and  was  able  to  talk  gayly  and  well  upon 
every  subject.  Once,  when  she  was 
sitting  aloDC  for  a  few  minutes,  watch- 
ing the  dancers,  I  saw  the  smile  fade 
from  her  face,  and  a  look  of  anguish 
come  over  it.  I  ventured  to  approach 
her  at  this  moment,  and  never  shall  I 
forget  the  look  which  she  turned  to- 
wanls  me. 

^  My  son,  Sarah !  "  she  said,  in  a  low 
voice — ''  something  has  happened  to  my 
son ! " 

I  did  my  best  to  comfort  her ;  but  my 
own  heart  was  growing  heavier  and  heav- 
ier, ahd  my  attempt  was  a  very  poor  one. 

Julia  Tremaine  had  danced  a  little  at 
the  beginning  of  the  evening,  to  keep 
up  appearances,  I  believe,  in  order  that 


no  one  might  suppose  that  she  was  dis- 
tressed by  her  lover's  absence ;  but 
after  the  first  two  or  three  dances  she 
pronounced  herself  tired,  and  withdrew 
to  a  seat  among  the  matrons.  She  was 
looking  very  lovely  in  spite  of  her  ex- 
treme pallor,  dressed  in  white  tulle,  a 
perfect  cloud  of  airy  puffings,  and  with 
a  wreath  of  ivy-leaves  and  diamonds 
crowning  her  pale  golden  hair. 

The  night  waned,  the  dancers  were 
revolving  in  the  last  waltz,  when  I  hap- 
pened to  look  towards  the  doorway  at 
the  end  of  the  room.  I  was  startled  by 
seeing  a  man  standing  there,  with  his 
hat  in  his  hand,  not  in  evening  costume ; 
a  man  with  a  pale  anxious-looking  face, 
peering  cautiously  into  the  room.  My 
first  thought  was  of  evil;  but  in  the 
next  moment  the  man  had  disappeared, 
and  I  saw  no  more  of  him. 

I  lingered  by  my  cousin  Fanny's  side 
till  the  rooms  were  empty.  Even  Sophy 
and  Aggy  had  gone  o^  to  their  own 
apartments,  their  airy  dresses  sadly  di- 
lapidated by  a  night's  vigorous  dancing. 
There  were  only  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chrigh- 
ton and  myself  in  the  long  suite  of 
rooms,  where  the  flowers  were  drooping 
and  the  wax-lights  dying  out  one  by  one 
in  the  silver  sconces  against  the  walls. 

**  I  think  the  evening  went  off  very 
well,"  Fanny  said,  looking  rather  anx 
iously  at  her  husband,  who  was  stretch- 
ing himself  and  yawning  with  an  air  of 
in  tease  relief. 

"  Yes,  the  affair  went  off  well  enough. 
But  Edward  has  committed  a  terrible 
breach  of  manners  by  not  being  here. 
Upon  my  word,  the  young  men  of  the 
present  day  think  of  nothing  but  their 
own  pleasures.  I  suppose  that  sometliing 
especially  attractive  was  going  on  at 
Wycherly  to-day,  and  he  couldn't  tear 
himself  away." 

*^  It  is  so  unlike  him  to  break  his 
word,"  Mrs.  Chrighton  answered.  '*  You 
are  not  alarmed,  Frederick  ?  You  don't 
think  that  anything  has  happened — ^auy 
accident  ?  " 

"  What  should  happen  ?  Ned  is  one 
of  the  best  riders  in  the  county.  I  don't 
think  there's  any  fear  of  his  coming  to 
grief." 

"  He  might  be  ill." 

"  Not  he.  He's  a  young  Hercules. 
And  if  it  were  possible  for  him  to  be 
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ill — which  it  is  not — we  should  have  had 
a  message  from  Wyeherlj." 

The  woitls  were  scarcely  spoken  when 
Truefold  the  butler  stood  by  his  master's 
side,  with  a  solemn  anxious  face. 

**  There  is  a — a  person  who  wishes  to 
see  you,  sir,*'  he  said  in  a  low  voice, 
"  alone." 

Low  as  the  words  were,  both  Fanny 
and  myself  heard  them. 

"  Some  one  from  Wycherly  ?  "  she  ex- 
claimed.    "  Let  him  come  here." 

'*  But,  madam,  the  person  most  par- 
ticularly wished  to  see  master  alone. 
— Shall  I  show  him  into  the  library,  sir  ? 
The  lights  are  not  out  there.'* 

"  Then  it  is  some  one  from  Wycherly," 
said  my  cousin,  seizing  my  wrist  with  a 
hand  tliat  was  icy  cold.  '*  Didn't  I  tell 
you  so,  Sarah  ?  Something  has  hap- 
pened to  my  son.  Let  the  ))erson  come 
here,  Truefold,  here ;  I  insist  upon  it." 

The  tone  of  command  was  quite 
strange  in  a  wife  who  was  always  defer- 
ential to  her  husband,  in  a  mistress  who 
was  ever  gentle  to  her  servants. 

"  Let  it  be  so,  Truefold,"  said  Mr. 
Chrighton.  **  Whatever  ill  news  has 
come  to  us  we  will  hear  together." 

He  put  his  arm  round  his  wife's  waist. 
Both  were  pale  as  marble,  both  stood 
in  stony  stillness  waiting  for  the  blow 
that  was  to  fall  upon  them. 

The  stranger,  the  man  I  had  seen  in 
the  doorway,  came  in.  lie  was  curate 
of  Wycherly  church,  and  chaplain  to 
Sir  Francis  Wycherly  ;  a  grave  middle- 
aged  man.  He  told  what  he  had  to  tell 
with  all  kindness,  with  all  the  usual 
forms  of  consolation  which  Christianity 
and  an  experience  of  sorrow  could  sug- 
gest. Vain  words,  wasted  trouble.  The 
blow  must  fall,  and  earthly  consolation 
was  unable  to  lighten  it  by  a  feather's 
weight. 

There  had  been  a  steeplechase  at 
Wycherly — an  amateur  affair  with  gen- 
tlemen riders — on  that  bright  new- 
year's  day,  and  Edward  Chrighton  had 
been  persuaded  to  ride  his  favorite 
hunter  Pepperbox.  There  would  be 
plenty  of  time  for  him  to  return  to 
Chrighton  after  the  races.  He  had 
consented  ;  and  his  horse  was  winning 
easily,  when,  at  the  last  fence,  a  double 
one,  with  water  beyond,  Pepperbox 
baulked  his  leap,  and  went  over  head- 


foremost, flinging  his  rider  over  a  hedge 
into  a  field  close  beside  the  course,  where 
there  was  a  heavy  stone  roller.  Upon 
this  stone  roller  Edward  Chrighton  had 
fallen,  his  head  receiving  the  full  force 
of  the  concussion.  All  was  told.  It 
was  while  the  curate  was  relating  the 
fatal  catastrophe  that  I  looked  round 
suddenly,  and  saw  Julia  Tremaine  stand- 
ing a  behind  the  speaker.  She-  had 
heard  all ;  she  uttered  no  cry,  she  show- 
ed no  signs  of  fainting,  but  stood  calm 
and  motionless,  waiting  for  the  end. 

I  know  not  how  that  night  ended  : 
there  seemed  an  awful  calm  upon  us 
all.  A  carriage  was  got  ready,  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chrighton  started  for 
Wycherly  to  look  upon  their  dead  son. 
He  had  died  while  they  were  carrying 
him  from  the  course  to  Sir  Francis's 
house.  I  went  with  Julia  Tremaine  to 
her  room,  and  sat  with  her  while  the 
winter  morning  dawned  slowly  upon 
us — a  bitter  dawning. 

I  have  little  more  to  tell.  Life  goes 
on,  though  hearts  are  broken.  Upon 
Chrighton  Abbey  there  came  a  dreary 
time  of  desolation.  The  master  of  the 
house  lived  in  his  library,  shut  from  the 
outer  world,  buried  almost  as  completely 
as  a  hermit  in  his  cell.  I  have  heard  tb.at 
Julia  Tremaine  was  never  known  to 
smile  after  that  day.  She  is  still  un- 
married, and  lives  entirely  at  her  fath- 
er's country  house  ;  proud  and  reserved 
in  her  conduct  to  her  equals,  but  a  very 
angel  of  mercy  and  compassion  amongst 
the  poor  of  the  neighborhood.  Yes ; 
this  haughty  girl,  who  once  declared 
herself  unable  to  endure  the  hovels  of 
the  poor,  is  now  a  Sister  of  Charity  in 
all  but  the  robe.  So  does  a  great  sorrow 
change  the  current  of  a  woman's  life. 

I  have  seen  my  cousin  Fanny  many 
times  since  that  awful  new-year's  night ; 
for  I  have  always  the  same  welcome  at 
the  Abbey.  I  have  seen  her  calm  and 
cheerful,  doing  her  duty,  smiling  upon 
her  daughter's  children,  the  honored 
mistress  of  a  great  household;  but  I 
know  that  the  mainspring  of  life  is  bro- 
ken, that  for  her  there  hath  passed  a  glo- 
ry from  the  earth,  and  that  upon  all  the 
pleasures  and  joys  of  this  world  she 
looks  with  a  solemn  calm  of  one  for 
whom  all  things  are  da[rk  with  the  shad- 
ow of  a  great  sorrow. 
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PART  I. 


CHAPTER  I. 

"  Thou  see'st  we  are  not  all  alone  unhappy: 
This  wide  and  universal  theatre 
Presents  more  woful  pageants   than   the 

scene 
Wherein  we  play  in.' 


>f 


It  was  late  in  July  when  Herbert 
Benyon,  colonel  of  a  Bengal  cavalry 
regiment,  landed  at  Southampton  from 
one  of  the  P.  and  O.  steamers,  home 
from  India  on  sick-leave.  The  Colonel 
had  been  very  ill  indeed  with  jungle 
fever ;  very  close  to  the  shadowy  bound- 
ary which  divides  us  from  that  un- 
known country,  whither  we  are  all 
journeying  with  steady  footsteps  on  the 
separate  roa<ls  of  life.  The  fresh  sea- 
breezes  and  idle  steamboat  life  had  done 
a  good  deal  for  him,  but  he  still  bore 
the  traces  of  that  desperate  sickness. 
The  sunburnt  face  wjis  wan  and  hag- 
gard, and  there  were  lines  of  premature 
age  about  the  mouth  and  dark  shadows 
under  the  large,  lustrous  gray  eyes. 
Those  eyes  of  Colonel  Benyon's  had 
been  wont  to  strike  terror  to  the  souls 
of  defaulting  soldiers,  conscious  of  a  de- 
ficiency in  the  way  of  pipeclay  or  a  lax- 
ity as  to  drill ;  the  gray  seemed  to 
change  to  black  when  the  Colonel  was 
angry,  and  at  such  times  his  men  were 
apt  to  say  that  their  commanding  ofli- 
cer  looked  a  very  devil.      He  was  not 


exactly  a  martinet  either,  and  was 
known  to  be  as  particular  about  the 
comfort  and  well-being  of  his  soldiers 
as  he  was  about  their  appearance  on 
parade ;  but  he  was  a  hard  master,  and 
his  men  feared  him. 

The  Colonel  gave  a  sigh,  that  was 
the  next  thing  to  a  groan,  as  the  express 
from  Southampton  slackened  its  pace  at 
Waterloo.  He  had  a  iirst-class  car- 
riage all  to  himself,  and  had  littered  all 
the  seats  with  an  accumulation  of  news- 
papers, despatch-boxes,  dressing-bags, 
and  such  light  luggage.  He  had 
tramped  to  and  fro  the  narrow  space 
like  some  restless  lion  in  its  den,  during 
that  rapid  journey ;  had  taken  up  one 
newspaper  after  another,  and  tossed  it 
aside  again  with  an  air  of  weariness 
nigh  unto  death.  And  now,  at  the  end  of 
his  journey,  during  which  he  had  seemed 
devoured  by  impatience,  he  groaned 
aloud  from  very  heaviness  of  spirit. 

He  was  nine-and-thirty  years  of  age, 
something  over  six  feet  in  height,  broad- 
shouldered,  strong-limbed,  and,  if  not 
exactly  handsome,  at  least  distinguish- 
ed-looking ;  his  military  career  had  been 
one  of  continued  success,  and  the  men 
who  knew  him  best  prophesied  for  him 
distinction  in  the  future.  He  had  been 
eleven  years  away  from  England,  and 
had  passed  through  the  fiery  furnace  of 
the  Indian  Mutiny,  reaping  a  harvest 
of  laurels  from  that  most  bloody  field. 
And  now  he  came  home  with  two  years' 
furlough,  a  handsome  balance  at  his  Eng- 
lish bankers',  and  not  a  creature  in  the 
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world  with  a  claim  upon  his  purse  or 
his  care. 

A  more  thoroughly  independent  man 
than  Herbert  Benyon  never  landed 
upon  British  soil.  He  had  escaped  the 
rocks  and  shoals  of  matrimony  by  what 
his  brother  officers  called  a  fluke.  In 
plain  words  he  had  been  jilted  at  the 
outset  of  his  career  by  a  hi^h-born  and 
penniless  flirt,  who  had  thrown  him  over 
at  the  last  moment  in  favor  of  a  wealth- 
ier suitor.  In  all  outward  seeming  he 
had  borne  his  disappointment  ^ayly 
enough ;  but  from  that  hour  he  became 
as  a  man  hewn  out  of  granite  in  rela- 
tion to  all  womanly  fascinations.  The 
prettiest  girls  in  Calcutta,  the  most  dan- 
gerous young  matrons  in  the  Indian 
military  world,  had  flashed  their  bright- 
est glances  upon  him  with  no  more  ef- 
feet  than  the  rising  sun  has  nowadays 
on  the  head  of  Memnon.  He  was  one 
of  the  best  waltzers  in  English  India, 
and  was  wont  to  declare  that  waltzing 
was  an  intellectual  exercise  ;  but  in  all 
the  giddy  mazes  of  a  dozen  seasons,  Col- 
onel Benyon  had  never  been  known  to 
entangle  himself.  There  were  women 
who  were  said  to  have  been,  in  the 
graceful  phraseology  of  the  junior  offi- 
cers, "  down  any  amount  of  a  pit,"  or  "  up 
no  end  of  a  tree,"  on  the  subject  of  the 
Colonel;  but  the  Colonel  himself  had 
never  been  known  to  smile  upon  a  woman 
with  anything  warmer  than  the  con- 
ventional smile  demanded  of  him  by  so- 
ciety, since  the  hour  when  Lady  Julia 
Dursay  had  written  to  tell  him  that  she 
had  looked  into  her  own  heart  and  found 
that  it  was  better  for  both  of  them  that 
they  should  break  an  engagement  which 
could  never  result  in  happiness  to 
either. 

He  had  taken  life  pleasantly  enough 
withal,  and  was  eminently  popular 
among  his  brother  officers :  a  great  bil- 
liard-player, a  most  implacable  and  in- 
scrutable opponent  at  the  whist-table; 
and  a  mighty  hunter  of  those  large  ani- 
mals which  enliven  the  jungle  by  their 
existence.  He  had  sent  home  innumer- 
able tiger-claws  mounted  in  silver,  as  la- 
bels for  his  English  friends'  decanters, 
and  had  more  skins  of  wild-beasts  than 
he  knew  what  to  do  with. 

Indeed,  Herbert  Benyon  excelled  in 
all  those  accomplishments  which  win  a 


man  the  respect  of  his  fellow-men,  and 
the  admiration  of  the  softer  sex. 

He  was  rich  as  well  as  successful. 
A  bachelor-uncle  had  died  during  his 
absence  in  the  East,  leaving  him  a  con- 
siderable fortune,  and  a  fine  old  place 
in  the  north  of  Scotland.  It  would  have 
seemed  as  if  a  man  could  scarcely  de- 
sire more  good  thin^  than  had  fallen 
to  the  lot  of  Herbert  Benyon  ;  and  yet 
the  man  was  not  happy.  Coming  home 
to  familiar  scenes  after  those  eleven 
years  of  exile  awoke  no  thrill  of  rapture 
in  his  heart.  He  had  perhaps  no  en- 
thusiastic affection  for  the  country  of 
his  birth ;  in  any  case  his  return  brought 
him  no  pleasure,  only  a  gloomy  sense  of 
his  own  isolation. 

Near  relatives  he  had  none ;  neither 
sister  nor  brother  would  smile  a  wel- 
come upon  him  ;  father  and  mother  had 
been  dead  twenty  years.  He  had  some 
distant  kindred  of  course  —  men  and 
women  who  bore  his  name,  and  profes- 
sed a  certain  amount  of  affection  for 
him ;  and  he  had  friends  by  the  score 
— the  people  to  whom  he  had  sent 
tiger-claws,  and  wonderful  inlaid  boxes 
lined  with  sandal-wood,  and  cashmere 
shawls,  and  embroidered  muslins,  and 
all  those  treasures  of  Ind  wherewith 
the  wanderer  is  wont  to  gratify  his  ac- 
quaintance ;  but  that  was  all.  Amongst 
all  the  men  he  knew  there  was  only  one 
to  whose  friendly  smile  and  welcoming 
grasp  of  the  hand  he  looked  forward 
with  any  ray  of  real  pleasure. 

This  was  a  man  of  about  his  own  age, 
a  comrade  at  Eton  and  Cambridge,  a 
certain  Frederick  Hammersley,  who 
had  begun  life  as  a  country  curate,  and 
had  been  spoiled  for  the  church  by  the 
inheritance  of  a  comfortable  fortune, 
and  the  development  of  views  in  which 
his  diocesan,  a  bishop  of  evangelical 
tendencies,  had  recognized  a  leaning 
towards  Romanism. 

Mr.  Hammersley  had  not  gone  over 
to  Rome,  however;  he  had  contented 
himself  with  writing  several  theological 
pamphlets  setting  forth  his  principles, 
which  were  of  the  most  advanced  An- 
glican school,  and  with  do  ng  much 
good  in  his  immediate  neighborhood.  If 
he  were  no  longer  an  accredited  shep- 
herd, he  had  not  forgotten  the  divine 
precept,  "  Feed  my  sheep." 
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The  last  that  Colonel  Benyon  had 
heard  of  this  friend  was  the  announce- 
ment of  his  marriage.  They  did  not 
maintain  friendship  by  an  interchange 
of  long  letters,  like  a  couple  of  school- 
girls. Each  in  his  way  was  fully  oc- 
cupied by  the  business  of  life  ;  and  each 
felt  secure  of  the  other's  friendship. 
There  was  no  need  of  pen-and-ink  pro- 
testatioiA  between  men  of  this  stamp. 

Yes,  ftere  was  some  pleasure  for  the 
Cokuiel  in  the  thought  of  meeting  Fred 
Hammersley.  He  deposited  his  goods 
and  chattels  at  the  British,  in  Cock- 
spur  street,  and  went  straight  to  his 
friend's  club,  the  respectable  Athenaeum. 
The  London  season  was  over,  and  pas- 
sers-by stared  a  little  at  the  Colonel's 
tall  figure,  with  its  unmistakable  mili- 
tary air.  There  were  some  changes  in 
Uie  aspect  of  things  even  at  this  end  of 
the  town  since  those  days  before  the 
Indian  Mutiny,  but  the  Colonel  did  not 
take  the  trouble  to  notice  them;  the 
Corinthian  pillars  of  a  renovated  club- 
house, or  a  new  shop-front  here  and 
there,  seemed  trivial  objects  to  a  man 
fresh  from  the  natural  splendors  of 
Cashmere ;  or  it  may  be  that  Herbert 
Benyon  was  uninterested  in  these 
things  for  lack  of  any  personal  associa- 
tion that  went  home  to  his  heart.  When 
he  came  to  the  Athenseum,  where  he 
had  eaten  many  a  pleasant  dinner  with 
his  old  friend,  the  familiar  look  of  the 
hall  stirred  something  in  his  breast  that 
was  almost  emotion. 

He  was  doomed  to  encounter  a  dis- 
appointment here.  ^  Mr.  Hammersley 
was  abroad,"  the  porter  told  him,  ^  on 
the  Continent."  The  porter  could  not 
tell  where ;  ^'  but  he  had  been  absent 
for  a  long  time  ;  ever  since — ever  since 
— ^last  spring  was  a  twelvemonth,"  the 
porter  said,  pulling  himself  up,  as  if  he 
had  been  about  to  say  something  else. 

'*  And  his  letters,"  asked  the  Colonel 
— **  what  becomes  of  them  ?  " 

**  We  don't  get  many,"  answer^  the 
man ;  ^^  but  any  that  do  come  here  for 
him  are  sent  to  Coutts's.  He's  always 
on  the  move,  they  say,  and  nobody  but 
his  bankers  know  where  to  find  him." 

There  was  something  in  the  man's 
face  that  impressed  Colonel  Benyon 
with  the  idea  that  he  could  say  more, 
if  he  pleased.      He  lingered   on  the 


threshold  of  the  strangers'  room  with  a 
dubious  meditative  air,  and  slipped  half 
a  sovereign  into  the  porter's  hand,  al-> 
most  as  if  from  pure  absence  of  mind. 

"  Thank  you,  sir ;  you're  very  kind, 
sir.  I'm  sure  I'm  sorry  enough  Mr. 
Hammersley  has  left  us.  It  was  always 
a  pleasure  to  do  anything  for  him.  Not 
that  he  ever  gave  any  trouble — wanting 
hansoms  fetched  when  it's  raining  cats 
and  dogs,  or  anything  of  that  kind.  He 
was  always  quiet  in  his  ways  and  affa- 
ble in  his  manners.  I  wish  there  was 
more  like  him.  And  it  do  seem  a  hard 
thing  that  he  should  have  to  turn  his 
back  upon  his  country  like  that." 

The  Colonel  stared  at  the  speaker. 

^  But  he  travels  for  his  own  pleas- 
ure, I  suppose  ?  "  he  exclaimed.  *^  He 
had  no  particular  reason  for  leaving 
England  ?  " 

"  Well,  yes,  sir ;  there  was  unpleas- 
ant circumstances  connected  with  his 
going  away.  Of  course  at  the  West- 
end  those  things  get  talked  of,  and  a 
person  in  my  position  can't  shut  his 
ears  to  such  reports.  I  should  be  the 
last  in  the  world  to  talk,  but  there's 
nothing  going  that  don't  come  to  my 
hearing  somehow." 

Colonel  Benyon  stared  aghast.  What 
did  it  mean?  Had  Frederick  Ham- 
mersley, that  most  conscientious  and 
devoted  of  Anglicans,  committed  for- 
gery ?  What  was  the  meaning  of  this 
enforced  exile  ?  Then  a  light  suddenly 
flashed  on  the  Colonel's  mind. 

'^  His  wife  is  with  him,  I  suppose  ?  " 
he  said  interrogatively. 

"  No,  sir ;  Mrs.  Hammersley  is  not 
with  her  husband.  In  fact  his  going 
abroad  arose  from  circumstances  con- 
nected with  that  party.  She  turned 
out  a  bad  lot,  sir.  I  should  be  the  last 
to  speak  disrespectfully  of  a  lady,  and 
of  a  lady  connected  with  ourselves,  as 
I  may  say ;  but  I  have  heard  our  gen- 
tlemen say  that  Mrs.  Hammersley 's 
conduct  was  very  bad." 

'^  She  left  hkn,  I  suppose  ?" 

^'  Yes,  sir ;  ran  away  from  him,  after 
they'd  been  married  little  better  than 
six  months,  with  a  gentleman  they  say 
she  was  engaged  to  before  she  kept 
company  with  Mr.  Hammersley.  The 
marriage  was  her  father's  doing,  so  I've 
heard ;  and  when  this  gentleman,  who 
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was  captain  in  the  army,  came  home 
from  India,  she  ran  away  with  him. 
They  went  to  Orstend  and  suchlike 
places  together,  and  two  months  after- 
wards the  captain  was  found  dead  early 
one  September  morning,  shot  through 
the  heart,  on  the  sands  at  Blankenburg. 
There  was  a  great  piece  of  work.  Every 
one  thought  it  was  a  duel,  and  that  Mr. 
Hammcrsley  had  killed  him ;  but  he 
was  supposed  to  be  in  London  at  the 
time,  no  one  had  seen  him  or  heard  of 
him  in  Belgium,  and  they  never  tried 
to  bring  it  home  to  him.  The  matter 
dropped  after  a  little  while.  Mr.  Ham- 
mersley  got  a  divorce  soon  after,  and  left 
England  directly  his  case  was  decided." 

"And  what  became  of  the  lady?" 
asked  the  Colonel,  curious  to  know  the 
fate  of  a  creature  so  lost. 

"  I've  never  heard,  sir.  She  made  no 
defence  in  the  Divorce  Court.  It  would 
go  rather  hard  with  her,  I  should  think, 
the  captain  being  dead,  unless  her  friend 
took  her  back,  which  don't  seem  likely." 

"  Poor  wretch !  Do  you  remember 
the  man's  name  ?  " 

"  What,  the  captain,  sir  ?  I've  heard 
it  times  and  often.  He  was  a  Junior- 
United  gentleman.  Let  me  see — was  it 
Chandos  ?  No.  Champney — Captain 
Champney." 

Colonel  Benyon  remembered  the 
name,  but  not  the  man ;  he  was  in  a  line 
regiment,  altogether  an  obscure  person 
compared  with  the  dashing  colonel  of 
Bengal  cavalry.  He  had  not  even  heard 
of  the  scandal  connected  with  the  poor 
fellow's  death.  He  had  never  been  an 
eager  devourer  of  English  newspapers, 
unless  they  had  some  bearing  on  the 
politics  of  martial  India ;  so  whatever 
mention  there  had  been  of  Champney 's 
death  and  Hammersley's  divorce  had 
escaped  him. 

He  left  the  AthensBum  and  strolled 
into  his  own  club,  the  Senior  United 
Service,  very  much  cast  down.  He 
ordered  his  dinner ;  it  was  growing  dusk 
by  this  time ;  and  the  coffee-room  had 
an  eny)ty  and  even  sepulchral  look, 
with  lamps  glimmering  here  and  there 
in  the  twilight,  like  the  religious  gloom 
of  some  Egyptian  temple.  Modem 
architects  have  a  knack  of  giving  an  air 
of  Carthage  or  Babylon  to  their  public 
dining-rooms. 


After  dinner  the  Colonel  wrote  to  his 
old  friend  an  honest  straightforward 
epistle,  touching  lightly  upon  Frederick 
Hammersley's  trouble,  but  withal  full 
of  manly  sympathy ;  not  such  a  flowery 
missive  as  the  Orestes  of  a  French  novel 
would  have  addressed  to  his  Pylades 
under  the  like  circumstances,  but  a 
thorough  English  letter.  If  Hammer- 
sley  were  within  any  accessible  distance, 
the  Colonel  proposed  to  join  him  as  soon 
as  he  was  strong  enough  for  the  jour- 
ney. 

'<  I  am  on  leave  for  my  health,  and 
for  that  alone,"  he  wrote ;  '*  and  I  do  not 
see  why  I  should  not  get  well  as  fast, 
or  perhaps  faster  abroad  than  I  should 
in  England.  I  have  scarcely  an  associ- 
ation in  this  country  that  I  care  to  renew. 
I  am  not  even  eager  to  visit  that  stem 
old  Scottish  barrack  where  you  and  I 
once  hunted  the  Caledonian  boar  or  stag 
in  an  autumnal  holiday,  and  which  now 
belongs  to  me.  In  short,  I  have  out- 
lived most  of  the  illusions  of  life,  and 
have  nothing  left,  save  a  belief  in  friend- 
ship where  you  are  concerned.  Let  me 
come,  my  dear  Hanmiersley,  unless 
solitude  is  your  fixed  humor;  but  do 
not  say  yes  if  inclination  says  no." 

Colonel  Benyon  addressed  this  letter 
to  his  friend  under  cover  to  Messrs. 
Coutts;  and  having  done  this,  he  felt 
almost  as  if  he  had  no  more  to  do  until 
the  wanderer's  reply  came.  The  waiters 
at  the  United  Service  told  him  that 
London  was  empty — ^in  a  fashionable 
sense  a  veritable  desert.  Yet  no  doubt 
there  were  people  he  knew  to  be  found 
in  the  great  city,  and  there  were  thea- 
tres enough  open  for  his  amusement  had 
he  cared  to  visit  them;  but  he  had  lost 
his  relish  for  the  modem  drama  fifteen 
years  before ;  so  he  went  home  to  the 
British,  read  the  papers,  and  drank  the 
weakest  decoction  of  soda-and-brandy 
until  an  hour  or  so  after  midnight. 

He  had  a  little  business  to  transact 
with  his  army  agent  next  day,  and  an 
interview  with  a  stockbroker  in  Warn- 
ford-court,  to  whom  he  intrusted  the  in- 
vestment of  those  moneys  which  had 
accumulated  during  his  absence.  On 
the  day  after  he  made  a  round  of  calls 
at  the  houses  of  his  old  acquaintances ; 
and  had  reason  to  acknowledge  the  truth 
of  the  waiter's  assertion  as  to  the  bar* 
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TenDess  of  civilized  London.  Everj 
one  best  worth  seeing  was  awaj.  There 
were  two  or  three  business  men,  who 
professed  themselves  the  most  miserable 
dradges  in  the  great  mill  which  is  al- 
ways grinding  everything  into  money ; 
here  and  there  in  that  obscurer  region 
beyond  Eaton  Square  he  found  a  homely 
matron  who  lamented  her  inability  to 
take  the  dear  children  to  the  seaside 
until  Edwin  or  Augustus  should  be  able 
to  leave  that  tiresome  office  in  the  city  ; 
and  who  seemed  unaffectedly  rejoiced  to 
see  the  Colonel ;  but  the  choicer  spirits 
among  his  old  circle  —  the  dessus  du 
panier — were  away  yachting  off  Cowes, 
or  gambling  in  Germany.  Altogether 
the  day  was  a  dreary  one.  Colonel 
Benyon  was  glad  to  return  to  the  soli- 
tude of  his  hotel  and  the  intellectual 
refreshment  of  the  evening  papers. 
After  this  he  idled  away  a  week  in  re- 
visiting such  familiar  haunts  of  his  early 
manhood  as  he  cared  to  see  again.  The 
contemplation  of  them  gave  him  very 
little  pleasure ;  that  one  brief  letter  of 
Julia  Dursay's  seemed  to  have  taken  all 
the  sunshine  out  of  his  nature.  There 
was  a  settled  bitterness  in  his  mind — a 
sense  that  outside  his  profession  there 
was  nothing  in  the  world  worth  living 
for. 

Nearly  a  fortnight  went  by  before 
there  came  any  answer  from  Mr.  Ham- 
mersley  ;  and  the  Colonel  felt  that  he 
could  shape  no  plan  for  his  holiday  till 
he  received  his  friend's  reply.  The  let- 
ter came  at  last — a  letter  that  went  to 
Herbert  Benyon's  heart ;  for  it  told  him 
in  a  few  words  how  dire  a  death-blow 
had  shattered  his  friend's  life. 

"  No,  my  dear  Benyon,"  wrote  the 
exile,  whose  letter  was  dated  from  a 
small  town  in  Norway ;  "  you  must  not 
join  me.  The  day  may  come,  God  on- 
ly knows  when,  in  which  I  may  be  fit- 
ter for  a  friend's  companionship  ;  but 
at  present  I  am  too  miserable  a  creature 
to  inflict  my  society  upon  any  one  I  care 
for.  I  have  been  roughing  it  in  This 
country  for  the  last  six  months,  and  like 
the  fishing,  the  primitive  life,  and  sim- 
ple friendly  people ;  but  I  doubt  if  such 
an  existence  in  such  a  climate  as  this 
would  suit  an  Anglo-Indian  valetudinar 
rian,  even  supposing  I  were  decent  com- 
pany.    I  write  in  all  candor,  you  see, 


my  dear  Benyon,  and  I  do  not  think 
you  will  doubt  my  regard  for  you  be- 
cause, under  the  bitter  influence  of  an 
afliiction  which  happily  few  men  can 
measure,  I  shrink  even  from  your  com- 
panionship. 

"  And  now  I  have  a  proposition  to 
make  to  you.  You  are  home  on  sick- 
leave,  you  tell  me,  and  really  in  need  of 
perfect  rest.  I  have  a  house  in  the  ex- 
treme west  of  Cornwall — ^a  cottage  in 
a  garden  of  roses,  within  sight  of  the 
sea — which  I  think  would  suit  you  to  a 
nicety,  if  I  can  persuade  you  to  make 
your  home  there  for  the  next  few 
months.  The  place  is  full  of  bitter  as- 
sociations for  me,  and  I  doubt  if  there 
is  another  living  creature  to  whom  I 
would  offer  it ;  but  I  shall  be  heartily 
glad  if  you  will  inhabit  a  spot  that 
was  once  very  dear  to  me.  The  climate 
is  almost  equal  to  Madeira ;  and  if  you 
have  any  inclination  left  for  that  kind 
of  thing,  there  is  plenty  of  shooting  and 
hunting  to  be  had  in  the  neighborhood. 
I  have  a  couple  of  old  servants  in  charge 
of  the  place,  to  whom  I  shall  write  by 
this  post,  telling  them  to  hold  themselves 
ready  for  your  reception  ;  so  you  will 
have  nothing  to  do  but  put  yourself  in- 
to the  train  at  Paddington  any  morning 
you  please,  and  go  straight  through  to 
Penjudah,  from  which  station  a  seven- 
mile  drive  will  carry  you  to  Tre ward- 
ell,  by  which  barbarous  name  my  place 
is  known.  If  you  would  drop  a  line  to 
Andrew  Johns,  Trewardell,  near  Pen- 
judah, beforehand,  to  announce  your 
coming,  he  would  meet  you  at  the  station 
with  a  dogcart.  There  are  a  couple  of 
good  hacks  in  the  stable,  and  a  hunter 
I  used  to  ride  two  years  ago,  which  is, 
I  fancy,  about  up  to  your  weight." 

The  offer  was  a  tempting  one,  and 
after  some  hesitation  the  Colonel  deci- 
ded upon  accepting  it.  Cornwall  was 
a  new  country  to  him — a  remote  semi- 
barbarous  land,  he  fancied,  still  pervad- 
ed by  the  Phoenicians  and  King  Arthur; 
a  land  that  had  been  more  civilized  two 
thousand  years  ago  than  to-day ;  a  land 
with  which  Solomon  had  had  trading 
relations  in  the  way  of  metal ;  a  land 
where,  at  some  unknown  period,  the 
children  of  Israel  had  worked  as  slaves 
in  the  mines  ;  a  land  of  which  one  might 
believe  anything  and  everything,  in  fact. 


so 
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There  was  some  smack  of  adventure  in 
the  idea  of  going  to  take  possession  of 
his  absent  friend's  house,  some  faint  fla- 
vor of  romance  in  the  whole  business. 
It  would  be  dull,  of  course  ;  but  the  Col- 
onel liked  solitude,  and  found  himself 
year  by  year  less  inclined  for  the  kind 
of  life  most  people  consider  pleasant. 
He  might  have  spent  his  autumn  in  half 
a  dozen  fine  old  country  houses,  and  re- 
ceived unlimited  petting  from  their  fair 
inhabitants,  if  he  had  desired  that  kind 
of  thing ;  but  he  did  not.  He  only 
wanted  to  recover  his  old  health  and  vig- 
or, and  then  to  go  back  to  India. 

He  wrote  to  Mr.  Andrew  Johns,  in- 
forming that  worthy  of  the  probable 
time  of  his  arrival ;  and  three  days  af- 
terwards turned  his  back  upon  the  great 
city,  and  sped  away  westwards  across  the 
fields,  where  the  newly-cut  stubble  was 
still  bright  and  yellow,  onward  through 
a  region  where  the  land  was  red,  then 
away  skirting  the  edge  of  the  bright 
blue  water,  across  Isambard  Brunei's 
wonderful  bridge  at  Saltash,  and  then 
along  a  narrow  line  that  flies  over  deep 
gorges  in  the  woodland,  through  a  fair 
and  lonely  landscape  to  the  little  station 
of  Penjudah. 

It  was  dusk  in  the  late  summer  even- 
ing when  the  traveller  heard  the  bar- 
barous name  of  the  place  called  out 
with  the  unfamiliar  Cornish  accent  by 
a  stalwart  Cornish  porter.  The  train, 
which  had  been  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  long  when  it  left  Paddington,  had 
dwindled  to  a  few  carriages,  and  those 
were  for  the  most  part  empty.  Penju- 
dah seemed  the  very  end  of  the  world. 
The  perfect  quiet  of  the  place  almost 
startled  the  Colonel  as  he  stood  upon 
the  platform,  looking  round  about  him 
in  the  faint  gray  evening  light.  He 
found  himself  deep  in  the  heart  of  a 
wooded  valley,  with  no  sign  of  human 
life  within  sight  except  the  two  officials 
who  made  up  the  staff  of  Penjudah  sta- 
tion. There  was  a  balmy  odor  of  pines, 
and  a  subdued  rustle  of  leaves  lightly 
stirred  by  the  warm  west  wind.  Among 
the  Indian  hills  he  could  scarcely  re- 
member a  scene  more  lonely.  A  rabbit 
ran  down  a  wooded  bank  and  scudded 
across  the  line  while  he  was  looking 
about  him.  The  guard  told  him  after- 
wards that  scores  of  these  vermin  might 


be  seen  playing  about  the  line  at  odd 
times.  The  trains  were  not  frequent 
enough  to  scare  them. 

Outside  the  station  the  Colonel  found 
an  elderly  man-servant,  out  of  livery, 
with  a  smart  dogcart  and  a  capital  horse. 
This  was  Andrew  Johns.  He  band- 
ed the  reins  to  the  traveller,  and  took 
his  seat  behind  in  charge  of  Colonel 
Benyon's  portmanteaus  ;  and  a  few  min- 
utes afterwards  the  Colonel  was  driving 
up  a  hilly  road  that  wound  across  the 
twilit  woods.  That  seven  miles'  drive  to 
Trewardell  was  all  up  and  down  hill. 
The  Colonel  had  rarely  encountered  a 
stiffer  road  even  in  the  East,  but  the 
landscape,  dimly  seen  in  that  dubious 
light,  seemed  to  him  very  beautiful ;  and 
he  was  glad  that  he  had  accepted  his 
friend's  offer.  From  the  top  of  one  of 
the  hills  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  dis- 
tant sea ;  on  the  summit  of  another 
there  was  a  stretch  of  conmionland,  and 
a  tall  obelisk  that  served  as  a  beacon 
for  all  the  countryside,  a  monumental 
tribute  to  a  great  Indian  soldier. 

Sometliing  over  half  an  hour  brought 
them  into  a  valley,  where  there  was  a 
church  with  a  square  tower  surmounted 
with  stone  pinnacles,  a  church  of  some 
pretension  for  a  parish  which  consisted 
of  about  half  a  dozen  houses.  Close  to 
the  church  were  the  gates  of  Trewar- 
dell. They  stood  open  to  receive  the 
stranger ;  and  after  a  winding  drive 
through  a  shrubbery,  the  Colonel  saw 
the  lighted  windows  of  a  long  low  white- 
walled  cottage  half  smothered  in  foli- 
age and  flowers. 

Mrs.  Johns  and  a  fat-faced  housemaid 
were  waiting  in  the  hall,  and  a  nuile 
hanger-on  in  corduroy  and  a  stable- 
jacket  was  in  attendance  to  receive  the 
horse.  Everything  within  looked  bright 
and  homelike ;  one  might  have  fancied 
the  house  in  full  occupation.  The  hall 
was  low  and  wide,  with  panelled  walls 
painted  white,  and  hung  with  water- 
colored  sketches  prettily  framed.  Tlie 
dining-room  was  a  comfortable  square 
apartment,  with  light  oak  furniture  of 
the  modern  mediaeval  order,  and  dark- 
blue  silk  hangings.  The  drawing-room 
opened  out  of  it,  and  was  more  of  a 
boudoir  or  lady's  morning-room  than  an 
actual  drawing-room.  Everywhere,  in 
the  dining-room*  and  even  in  the  en- 
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traDce-ball,  there  were  books,  from 
ponderous  folios  (choice  editions  on 
elephant-paper)  to  the  daintiest  duode- 
cimos in  white-vellum  binding.  There 
was  a  brightness  and  prettiness  about 
everything  which  the  Colonel  never  re- 
ineml>ered  to  have  noticed  in  any  house 
before.  It  looked  like  a  home  that  had 
been  made  beautiful  by  the  hands  of  a 
lover  preparing  a  bower  for  his  bride. 

*'  A  woman  must  have  been  hard  to 
please  who  could  not  make  herself  hap- 
py here,  and  with  so  good  a  fellow  as 
Fred  Ilammersley,"  he  said  to  him- 
self. 

An  excellent  dinner  had  been  pre- 
pared for  him,  at  which  repast  the 
versatile  Mr.  Johns  waited,  and  proved 
himself  an  admirable  butler.  The 
Colonel  asked  him  a  good  many  ques- 
tions about  the  neighborhood  in  the 
course  of  the  meal,  to  all  of  which  Mr. 
Johns  replied  with  considerable  intel- 
ligence ;  but  he  uttered  no  word  about 
his  absent  master,  or  of  the  kind  of  ex- 
istence that  he  hiid  led  there  in  the  brief 
period  of  his  wedded  life. 

It  was  ten  o'clock  when  Colonel 
Benyon  had  finished  dinner,  a  warm 
moonlit  night ;  so  he  went  out  to  ex- 
plore the  gardens  and  enjoy  his  evening 
smoke.  It  might  be  very  long  before 
any  feminine  presence  would  lend  its 
grace  to  those  bright-looking  rooms ; 
but  Herl)ert  Benyon  would  as  soon  have 
thought  of  committing  sacrilege  as  of 
desecrating  his  friend*s  house  with  the 
odor  of  tobacco.  A  woman  had  left 
the  impress  of  her  individuality  upon 
everything.  The  pretty  water-colored 
sketches  in  the  hall  were  signed  by  a 
woman's  hand ;  in  the  drawing-room 
there  were  caskets  and  writing-cases, 
work-baskets  and  photographic  albums 
— ^innumerable  trifles  that  were  unmis- 
takably a  woman's  belongings.  It  seem- 
ed as  if  everything  had  been  religiously 
preserved  exactly  as  the  traitress  had 
left  it  Colonel  Benyon  could  fancy 
her  last  look  round  this  room,  or  fancied 
that  he  could  fancy  it.  There  was  a 
low  arm-chair  on  one  side  of  the  fire- 
place, with  a  gem  of  a  work  table  beside 
it — her  seat,  of  course.  How  often  had 
she  sat  there  meditating  treason,  with 
her  husband  sitting  opposite  to  her  per- 
haps, watching  her  fondly  all  the  while, 
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and  thanking  God  for  having  given  him 
so  sweet  a  wife ! 

"  Confound  the  woman !  "  muttered 
the  Colonel  impatiently; "  I  can't  get  her 
out  of  my  mind." 

It  did  indeed  seem  to  him  to-night  as 
if  that  false  wife  had  left  an  evil  influ- 
ence upon  the  scene  of  her  iniquity.  He 
could  not  feel  at  ease  in  the  house ;  he 
could  not  help  wondering  and  specula- 
ting about  that  lost  creature. 

"  Where  is  she  now  ?  "  he  asked  him- 
self ;  and  then  there  arose  before  him 
an  image  of  her  sitting  alone  in  some 
sordid  continental  lodging,  poor,  friend- 
less, desolate ;  or  worse,  flaunting  on  a 
Parisian  boulevard,  in  the  livery  of  sin. 
Do  what  he  would,  he  could  not  help 
thinking  of  her. 

"  It  will  wear  off  in  time,  I  suppose," 
he  said  to  himself ;  "  but  upon  my  word, 
if  I  were  her  husband,  I  could  scarcely 
worry  myself  more  about  her." 

He  went  out  into  the  gardens,  and 
roamed  about  amongst  the  flower-beds^ 
and  in  the  darksome  shrubbery-paths, 
smoking  and  communing  with  himself 
for  more  than  an  hour.  The  grounds 
of  Trewardell  were  spacious  and  Icvely, 
quite  out  of  proportion  with  the  humble 
pretensions  of  the  house.  There  was 
a  lake  on  one  side  of  the  lawn,  on  the 
other  a  group  of  fine  old  plane-trees ; 
beyond  these  a  short  avenue  of  elms 
leading  to  a  meadow  that  looked  almost 
a  park.  The  soft  night  air  was  heavy 
with  the  perfume  of  myrtle  and  mag< 
nolia. 

"  The  place  is  a  perfect  Eden,"  said 
the  Colonel ;  "  but  I  wish  I  had  not  been 
told  the  history  of  Eve  ahd  the  Ser^ 
pent." 


CHAPTER  II. 

'  Name  lier  not  now,  sir ;  she's  a  deadly 
tlieme.' 

For  the  first  fortnight  of  his  sojourn 
atTrewardell,  Colonel  Benyon's  Cornish 
experiences  were  altogether  agreeable. 
The  weather  was  brilliant;  and  in  a 
county  much  given  to  moisture  he  was 
not  inconvenienced  by  a  single  shower* 
There  was  plenty  for  him  to  see  within 
a  day's  ride  :  here  a  ruined  castle,  there 
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hefore  breakfast.     VJn  *"    .  ^  under,  \  of  «»e         .        ^w  and  tnen, 
Se  Colonel  ""^^J^^u^^Chad  bad   again,  F»««^g^i„e   ,„„»«  «°«J*iemind- 

(il»er.  limta.  "*  •^^j|;',WA       »« J"Jj,„  H  grew 

thouirht  of  his  friend's  sorrow,  and  this  on  ^^f ''^^Thousehold ;  and 

woSs  sin,  haunted  Woi.  more  vividly  ^fJ^^Ving  of  the  s^l  bous    ^^ 

th^  ever.     That  young  soldier  lying   v  ^^«J*Sp  to  wait  upon  *« 

dead  in  the  chill  autumn   sunrise  on  the  ^^^  ^^,  ^''  to  tru^t  thatdeUcaW 

ganda    near  Flankeuburg,     slain   »y   Mf.„,onel,  notcarmg  W  w  yen. 

AW   that  had  never  before  been  ^ted    C^one^  ^   {^t,f aced  rust^^      ^  ^ 

todo  «  cruel  thing— the   hand  of  a  ge""  W^TThe  «tte  ^e  g®*  ^*'TT«  onehM 
srouB    Bingl^minded    man.      As    to  the  ,  ^^   ^\A;      "W  {  the 
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Colonel  Benyon  perceived  that  she  was 
gamilously  given,  and  perceived  that  if 
he  had  a  mind  to  hear  about  his  friend's 
history  in  this  house,  it  would  not 
require  any  great  effort  to  set  Mrs. 
Johns  discoursing  thereupon. 

*'  Do  try  one  of  those  red  mullet,  sir ; 
I  dressed  them  with  my  own  hands. 
It's  a  sauce  that  Mr.  liammersley  was 
fond  of — ^poor  dear  geutleman  !  " 

Here  came  another  profound  sigh ; 
and  the  dame  lingered,  trifling  absently 
with  the  arrangements  of  the  sideboard, 
as  if  willing  to  be  questioned. 

"  You  seem  to  have  been  very  fond 
of  your  master,"  said  the  Colonel. 

"  We  shouldn't  be  much  account  if 
we  weren't  fond  of  him,"  replied  Mrs. 
Johns.  '^  He  was  as  good  a  master  as 
ever  lived.  We'd  known  him  from  a 
boy,  too.  He  used  to  come  down  to 
Penrose  Abbey  for  his  holidays  in  the 
old  Scjuire's  time — Mr.  Penrose ;  you've 
heard  tell  of  him,  I  daresay,  sir.  Andrew 
and  me  were  butler  and  cook  at  Pen- 
rose for  twenty  years.  Mr.  Hammers- 
ley  was  only  a  distant  relation  to  the 
Squire,  you  see,  sir,  and  nobody  thought 
that  he'd  come  in  for  all  the  property  ; 
but  he  did.  I  suppose  Mr.  Penrose 
took  a  fancy  to  him  when  he  was  a 
boy  ;  but  there  were  plenty  more  young 
nephews  and  cousins  on  the  look-out 
for  his  money,  I  can  tell  you." 

"  Did  Mr.  Penrose  ever  live  here  ?  " 

"  No,  sir.  Trewardell  was  his  mother's 
place,  and  it  was  shut  up  after  her 
death.  But  since  Mr.  Hammersley 
came  into  the  estate,  the  abbey  has 
been  kept  as  a  show  house.  He  didn't 
care  to  live  there ;  it  was  cold  and 
gloomy,  he  said ;  and  he  took  a  fancy 
to  this  place,  and  had  it  done  up  against 
his  marriage — a  power  of  money  he 
spent  upon  it,  to  be  sure.  But,  dear 
me,  sir,  you  haven't  eat  a  mouthful  of 
that  mullet  Perhaps  you  don't  like 
the  sauce  ?  " 

"  It's  excellent,  my  dear  Mrs.  Johns, 
but  I  really  have  no  appetite  this  eve- 
ning." 

"  And  there's  a  boiled  fowl  with  stew- 
ed artichokes,  and  a  brace  of  those  birds 
you  shot  the  day  before  yesterday.  I 
hope  you'll  eat  something,  sir." 

**  I'm  sorry  to  do  injustice  to  such 
good  cooking ;  but  upon   my  word,  I 


can't  eat  a  morsel.  If  you'll  make  me 
a  stifBsh  glass  of  brandy-and-water,  as 
hot  as  you  can  make  it,  I  think  perhaps 
it  might  do  me  some  good.  I  had  a  bad 
fever  in  India,  and  seem  to  have  a  touch 
of  my  old  enemy  to-night." 

"  Wouldn't  you  like  Andrew  to  ride 
back  for  the  doctor,  as  soon  as  he  comes 
in  ?  or  I  could  send  one  of  the  men  at 
once,  sir." 

^  On  no  account  Pray  don't  make 
an  invalid  of  me.  I  walked  a  little  too 
far  after  the  partridges  yesterday;  I 
daresay  I've  knocked  myself  up,  that's 
all.  £ven  if  I  should  feel  worse,  which 
I  don't  expect,  I've  some  medicine  in 
my  dressing-case." 

Mrs.  Johns  mixed  the  brandy-and- 
water  with  an  anxious  face,  and  watched 
the  Colonel  while  he  drank  ij.  Then 
she  persuaded  him  to  return  to  the 
drawing-room,  where  she  ensconced  him 
luxuriously  in  an  easy-chair  by  the  fire, 
with  a  tiger-skin  carriage-rug  over  his 
knees. 

**  Don't  hurry  away,  Mrs.  Johns,"  he 
said,  after  duly  acknowledging  her  at- 
tention. "  I  like  to  hear  you  talk  of  my 
poor  friend  Hammersley  ;  sit  down  by 
the  fire,  do,  there's  a  good  soul.  That's 
right ;  it  looks  quite  comfortable  and 
homelike  to  see  you  sitting  there.  I 
could  almost  fancy  I'd  discovered  some 
treasure  in  the  way  of  an  aunt  I  can't 
tell  you  how  dreary  I've  felt  all  day. 
My  mind  has  been  running  perpetually 
upon  poor  Hammersley  and  his  wife.  It's 
no  use  speaking  of  them  to  your  hus- 
band ;  if  I  do,  he  tightens  up  his  lips  in 
a  most  impenetrable  way,  and  is  dumb 
immediately." 

"  Yes,  sir,  that's  just  like  Andrew,"  re- 
plied the  dame,  smoothing  her  white- 
muslin  apron  and  settling  herself  com- 
fortably in  the  chair  opposite  the  Colo- 
nel's ;  **  I  think  he'd  lie  down  on  the 
ground  for  his  master  to  walk  over  him ; 
but  you  can  never  get  him  to  talk  about 
him,  nor  of  her  either,  poor  soul !  " 

'*  She  behaved  so  b^dly,  and  worked 
such  ruin,  that  I  almost  wonder  you 
can  find  it  in  your  heart  to  pity  her," 
said  the  Colonel. 

The  good  woman  sighed  again,  and 
shook  her  head  dubiously. 

"  You  see,  I  knew  her,  sir,"  she  re- 
plied ;  <<  and  it  isn't  likely  I  could  bring 
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myself  to  think  as  hardly  of  her  as  the 
rest  of  the  world.  She  was  such  a  noble 
generous  creature,  no  one  could  ever 
have  thought  she  would  do  such  a  wicked 
thing.  She  hadn't  been  here  very  long 
before  I  found  out  that  the  love  was  all 
on  one  side  in  that  marriage.  She  was 
very  gentle  and  winning  in  all  her  ways 
towards  her  husband ;  but  she  didn't 
care  for  him,  and  never  had  cared  for 
him,  and  never  would  ;  that  was  plain 
enough  to  me.  And  she  wasn't  happy  ; 
do  what  he  would  to  please  her,  he 
couldn't  make  her  happy.  There  was 
a  look  in  her  face  of  missing  something 
— a  sort  of  blank  look  ;  and  whenever 
her  husband  was  away — though  good- 
ness knows  that  was  not  often — she 
would  roam  about  the  house  in  a  rest- 
less way  that  gave  one  the  dismals  only 
to  watch  her." 

<'  Did  he  see  that  she  was  unhappy, 
do  you  think  ?  "  asked  the  Colonel. 

'^  No,  sir,  I  don't  think  he  did  ;  and 
that's  why  it  came  upon  him  like  a  thun- 
derclap when  she  ran  away.  He  was  so 
bent  upon  making  her  happy,  that  I 
think  he  believed  she  was  so.  He  was  so 
proud  of  her  too.  Everybody  admired 
her.  She  was  the  loveliest  woman  in 
the  county,  they  said,  though  the  west  is 
famous  for  pretty  women ;  and  she  was 
so  clever  — ^such  a  sweet  singer.  It  was 
she  who  painted  all  the  pictures  in  this 
room  and  in  the  hall.  It  was  Mr.  Ham- 
mersley's  fancy  to  have  none  but  what 
she  had  painted." 

"  Did  she  belong  to  this  part  of  the 
country  ?  " 

"  O  dear  no,  sir.  Her  family  were 
Suffolk  people,  I've  heard  say;  her 
father  was  a  colonel  in  the  Indian  army 
and  there  was  a  very  large  family  of 
them —  not  too  well  off,  I  believe ;  so 
of  course  it  was  a  very  good  match  for 
her.  I  suppose  she  married  to  please 
her  friends;  such  things  seem  com- 
mon enough  nowadays.  She  was  always 
very  sweet-spoken  and  affable  with  me. 
One  day  when  I  was  talking  to  her  of 
a  son  of  mine — ^my  only  child,  that 
died  young — she  said,  *  Ah,  Mrs.  Johns, 
I  have  my  dead  too  I '  and  I  fancied  she 
was  speaking  of  some  sweetheart  very 
like  that  she'd  had  in  time  past." 

'^  Did  Captain  Champney  come  here 
as  Hammersley's  friend  ?  " 


"  No,  sir ;  he  never  came  to  this  house 
at  all ;  she  must  have  met  him  out  of 
doors.  It  was  summer  time,  midsum- 
mer, and  very  sultry  weather.  Mr.  Ham- 
mersley  was  up  in  London  on  business 
connected  with  his  pstate.  He  was  to 
be  away  a  week  at  most,  and  he  had 
wanted  her  to  go  with  him ;  but  she 
wouldn't,  not  being  over  well  or  strong 
at  the  time.  She'd  had  a  low  nervous 
fever  in  the  spring,  that  had  pulled 
her  down  a  good  deal.  It  was  the  morn- 
ing after  her  husband  left — ^I  remember 
it  all  as  well  as  if  it  was  yesterday — 
she  had  been  out  in  the  village  and 
round  about  the  lanes  visiting  the  poor 
— ^she  was  a  rare  hand  at  that  always 
— and  she  came  in  at  one  of  those 
windows  while  I  was  dusting  the  china 
in  this  room.  I  never  shall  forget  her. 
Her  face  was  as  white  as  a  sheet,  and  she 
walked  in  a  strange  tottering  way,  with 
her  eyes  fixed,  until  she  came  right  up 
against  me.  Then  she  gave  a  start,  and 
dropped  into  the  nearest  chair,  half 
fainting.  I  brought  her  a  glass  of  water 
and  asked  her  what  had  happened.  '  O, 
Mrs.  Johns,'  she  said,  'I've  seen  a 
ghost !  *  I  couldn't  get  her  to  say 
more  than  this  ;  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
day  she  was  shut  up  in  her  room.  The 
next  day  there  came  a  messenger  with 
a  letter  for  her,  and  late  in  the  after- 
noon the  same  man  came  again  with 
another  letter.  They  were  both  from 
the  Captain,  of  course ;  but  all  that 
day  she  never  stirred  outside  the  doors, 
not  so  much  as  to  go  into  the  gardens, 
though  it  was  a  splendid  summer  day. 
Early  the  next  morning  there  came 
another  letter,  and  in  the  afternoon  she 
went  out.  She  wore  her  garden-hat  and 
a  light  muslin  dress,  and  she  took 
nothing  with  her.  I  could  lay  my  life 
that  when  she  left  the  house  that  after- 
noon she  had  no  thought  of  going  away ; 
but  she  never  came  back." 

"  Were  the  two  seen  together  in  this 
neighborhood  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  a  lad  met  Mrs.  Hammersley 
and  a  strange  gentleman  in  Farmer 
Goldman's  Field — there's  a  short  cut 
across  that  way  to  the  Penjudah  road 
— she  had  her  hands  clasped  over  her 
face,  and  was  sobbing  as  if  her  heart 
would  break,  the  boy  said,  and  the  gen- 
tleman was  talking  to  her  very  earn- 
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estly.  The  boy  turned  and  watched 
them.  They  loitered  about,  talking  for 
half  an  hour  or  so,  Mrs.  Hammersley 
crying  almost  all  the  time ;  and  then 
the  boy  saw  them  get  into  a  close  car- 
riage that  had  been  waiting  in  the  Pen- 
judah  road,  and  heard  the  gentleman 
tell  the  man  to  drive  to  the  station. 
This  was  about  four  o'clock  in  the  af- 
ternoon, and  the  Plymouth  train  leaves 
Penjudah  at  a  quarter  to  five.  It  came 
out  afterwards  that  Captain  Champney 
had  been  staying  at  the  Rose  and  Crown 
at  Penjudah,  and  had  hired  a  close  fly 
on  that  day.  The  driver  could  tell  all 
the  rest — how  he  had  waited  above  an 
hour  in  the  road  near  Trewardell,  and 
picked  up  a  lady  there." 

'^  How  soon  did  Hammersley  learn 
what  had  happened  ?  " 

"  My  husband  telegraphed  to  him 
that  night,  and  he  was  back  early  the 
next  evening.  He  was  very  quiet  I 
never  saw  any  one  take  a  great  blow  so 
quietly.  He  didn't  bluster  or  rave,  as 
some  gentlemen  would  have  done  ;  but 
he  sat  in  the  library  for  one  whole  day, 
writing  letters  and  seeing  every  one 
who  had  anything  to  tell  him,  while 
Andrew  was  about  making  inquiries 
quietly  in  every  direction.  There  was 
no  fuss  or  talk,  considering,  and  it  was 
only  a  few  people  knew  anything  of 
what  had  happened.  As  soon  as  Mr. 
Hammersley  had  heard  all  he  could 
hear  in  this  place  he  started  off — after 
those  two,  I  suppose  ;  and  that's  the  last 
we  ever  saw  of  him.  He  wrote  to  An- 
drew soon  after,  telling  him  how  the 
house  was  to  be  kept  up,  and  so  on ; 
and  that  was  all.'' 

"  You  heard  of  Captain  Charapney's 
death,  I  suppose  ?  "  said  the  Colonel. 

"Yes,"  Mrs.  Johns  replied,  with  a 
doubtful  air,  "  we  did  hear  that  he  was 
dead." 

"  And  you  heard  the  strange  manner 
of  his  death,  no  doubt  ?  " 

"  We  saw  something  in  the  papers, 
but  didn't  take  much  heed  of  it,"  re- 
plied Mrs.  Johns,  with  an  air  of  not 
caring  to  pursue  this  subject. 

The  Colonel  did  not  press  it.  There 
was  no  doubt  in  his  own  mind  as  to  the 
hand  that  had  slain  Captain  Champney. 
and  he  fancied  that  Mrs.  Johns  shared 
his  conviction  upon  that  subject. 


"  Have  you  ever  heard  what  became 
of  Mrs.  Hammersley  ?  "  he  asked  pres- 
ently. 

"  Not  a  word,  sir.  That's  what  makes 
me  pity  her  sometimes,  in  spite  of  my- 
self. It's  a  hard  thing  for  her  to  be  left 
like  that,  without  a  soul  to  care  for  her 
— him  that  she  sinned  for  dead  and 
gone.  She  may  be  starving  somewhere, 
poor  misguided  creature !  without  a 
roof  to  cover  her  perhaps,  and  these 
empty  rooms  looking  as  if  they  were 
waiting  for  her  all  the  while,  with  all 
the  pretty  things  she  was  so  fond  of 
just  as  she  left  them.  It  always  gives 
me  the  heartache  to  think  of  her,  or  to 
touch  any  of  the  things  that  belonged 
to  her." 

"  Was  it  Hammersley's  wish  that  the 
place  should  be  kept  just  as  she  left 
it?" 

"  Yes,  sir,  that  was  one  of  his  orders 
in  the  letter  of  instruction  that  he  wrot^ 
to  my  husband  before  he  left  England." 

"  Is  there  no  portrait  of  her  anywhere 
about  the  house  ?  " 

"  No  sir.  There  was  a  likeness  of 
her,  painted  by  some  great  artist  in 
London,  but  I  never  saw  that  after  the 
day  when  Mr.  Hammersley  came  back 
and  found  her  gone.  Whether  he  de- 
stroyed it  in  secret  that  day,  or  put  it 
away  somewhere  under  lock  and  key,  I 
can't  tell.  I  only  know  that  when  I 
came  into  this  room  next  morning  the 
picture  was  gone.  There's  the  blank 
space  where  it  hung  just  above  your 
head." 

The  Colonel  looked  up.  Yes,  there 
was  the  empty  panel.  On  the  opposite 
side  of  the  fireplace  there  was  a  por- 
trait of  his  friend,  little  more  than  a 
head,  against  a  dark  background,  bold 
and  truthful,  by  the  hand  of  John 
Philip.  He  had  made  a  shrewd  guess 
why  the  companion  picture  was  miss- 
ing. 

He  had  been  so  much  interested  in 
the  housekeeper's  talk  as  almost  to  for- 
get his  pain  and  weariness ;  but  by  this 
time  the  stimulating  effect  of  his  dose 
of  brandy-and-water  had  worn  off,  and 
he  felt  really  ill,  quite  as  ill  as  when 
the  first  warning  of  his  fever  came  upon 
him  up  the  country. 

**  I'm  afraid  I'm  in  for  it,  Mrs. 
Johns,"  he  said,  with  a  faint  groan ; 
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Vm  afraid  Fm  going  to  be  very  ill. 
Rather  hard  upon  you  and  your  hus- 
band, isn't  it,  and  not  in  the  bond  ?  My 
friend  lent  me  his  house  to  get  well  in ; 
he  didn't  bargain  for  my  falling  ill  in 
it" 

Mrs.  Johns  did  her  best  to  console 
and  cheer  him  with  assurances  that  his 
symptoms  indicated  nothing  more  than 
a  cold  and  a  little  over-fatigue. 

^'  A  cold's  a  hazardous  thing  for  a 
man  in  my  condition,  my  good  soul,' 
said  the  Colonel,  '  and  I  was  a  fool  to 
overdo  it  with  those  long  tramps  over 
the  damp  stubble.  The  doctor  who  sent 
me  home  gave  me  all  manner  of  solemn 
warnings  as  to  what  I  might  and  might 
not  do,  and  I'm  afraid  I've  paid  very 
little  attention  to  any  of  them.  How- 
ever, I'll  go  to  bed  at  once,  take  a  dose 
of  the  fellow's  medicine,  and  wrap  my- 
self in  a  blanket.  Perhaps  I  may  be 
all  right  in  the  morning.  But  if  I 
should  be  worse,  you'd  better  telegraph 
to  Plymouth  for  one  of  the  best  medical 
men  there.  Don't  put  me  in  the  hands 
of  a  local  doctor." 

Mrs.  Johns  promised  to  obey  these 
instructions,  still  protesting  that  the 
Colonel  would  be  better  in  the  morn- 
ing ;  and  then  hurried  off  to  see  that 
there  was  a  blazing  lire  made  in  his  bed- 
room, and  to  provide  one  of  her  thick- 
est blankets  in  which  to  envelop  him. 


CHAPTER  III. 

"Ah,  homeless  as  the  leaf  that  winds  have 

blown, 
To  earth — ^in  this  wide  world  I  stand  alone." 

The  Colonel's  dismal  prophecy  was 
but  too  faithfully  realized.  The  next 
morning  found  him  in  a  raging  fever, 
with  a  furred  tongue,  bloodshot  eyes,  a 
galloping  pulse,  and  racking  pains  in  his 
limbs.  It  was  no  case  of  infection,  no 
village  epidemic.  The  Colonel  had 
simply,  in  his  own  language,  overdone 
it. 

Mrs.  Johns  opined  that  this  was  the 
beginning  of  a  rheumatic  fever  ;  but  she 
still  kept  up  her  cheery  tone  to  the  pa- 
tient, looking  anxiously  all  the  while 
for  the  advent  of  the  Plymouth  doctor. 

He  did  not  come  till  sunset,  by  which 


time  the  Colonel  was  worse.  After 
making  a  careful  examination  of  his  pap 
tient,  and  questioning  Mrs.  Johns  closely 
as  to  the  ColoneFs  antecedents,  the 
physician  sat  down  to  write  a  prescrip- 
tion. 

"  It  is  not  so  much  a  question  of 
physic  as  of  care,"  he  said.  "  You  have 
not  called  in  any  one  from  the  neigh- 
borhood yet,  I  suppose  ?  " 

'*  No,  sir.  Colonel  Benyon  begged 
me  not  to  call  in  any  one  of  that  kind, 
or  else  I  should  have  sent  at  once  for 
Mr.  Borlase." 

"  Never  mind  what  the  Colonel  says. 
Let  your  husband  call  for  Mr.  Borlase, 
and  get  this  prescription  made  up.  He 
can  ask  Mr.  Borlase  to  come  back  with 
him  and  see  me.  Or,  let  me  see,  there'll 
scarcely  be  time  for  that.  I  can  call 
on  Borlase  as  I  drive  back  to  the  station, 
and  epcplain  matters.  Mr.  Borlase  will 
watch  the  case  for  me." 

'^  But  you'll  come  to  see  him  again, 
sir  r 

"Most  decidedly.  This  is  Friday. 
I  shall  come  again  on  Monday  by  the 
same  train.  The  case  is  rather  a  crit- 
ical one." 

"  You  don't  think  there's  any  danger, 
sir?" 

"  Not  immediate  danger ;  but  the 
man's  constitution  has  been  undermined 
by  hard  work  and  illness  in  India,  and 
he's  not  a  good  subject  for  rheumatic 
fever.  However,  I  shall  be  able  to  say 
more  on  Monday.  In  the  mean  time 
the  grand  question  is  good  nursing.  I 
think  I  had  better  send  you  a  profes- 
sional nurse." 

Mrs.  Johns  protested  her  ability  to 
nurse  the  Colonel  herself;  but  the 
physician  shook  his  head. 

"  My  good  creature,  you  have  your 
house  to  look  after,"  he  said,  *'  and  that 
poor  fellow  will  want  constant  watch- 
ing. We  must  expect  delirium  in  such 
a  case.  You  and  your  husband  must 
contrive  to  look  after  him  to-night,  and 
I  will  send  you  a  reliable  person  early 
to-morrow  morning." 

Having  made  this  promise,  the  doc- 
tor got  into  the  fly  from  the  Rose  and 
Crown,  and  drove  back  to  Penjndah, 
where  he  had  a  brief  interview  with 
Mr.  Borlase,  who  came  out  of 'his  trim- 
looking  stone  house  and  stood  upon  tlie 
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pavement  before  his  door,  while  the 
^eat  man  talked  to  him  out  of  the  fly. 

'*  I  shall  send  a  nurse  from  Plymouth 
to-morrow  morning,"  said  the  physician. 
*'  There's  no  one  about  here,  I  suppose, 
that  one  could  depend  upon  for  such  a 
case  ?  '* 

"  I  don't  know  about  that,"  replied 
Mr.  Borlase.  "  There's  a  person  IVe 
had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  lately 
amongst  my  very  poor  patients,  and  if 
you  could  only  get  her,  you*d  find  her  a 
treasure  ;  but  whether  she  would  attend 
a  wealthy  person  as  a  paid  servant  is 
a  question  I  can't  answer.  She  has 
only  nursed  the  poor  hereabouts,  and 
evidently  does  it  as  a  pious  duty.  I 
fancy,  from  her  dress  and  manner,  that 
she  belongs  to  some  religious  community 
— not  exactly  Roman  Catholic  perhaps, 
but  very  near  it." 

«  Who  is  she  ?  " 

"  A  Mrs.  Chapman — a  widow ;  poor 
herself,  I  suppose,  for  she  occupies  very 
humble  lodgings  in  Bolter's-row,  at  the 
other  end  of  the  town.  She  never  takes 
payment  from  any  one ;  indeed  she 
only  attends  a  class  that  are  quite  un- 
able to  pay.  She  is  a  young  woman, 
fragile-looking,  and  very  pretty;  but 
she  is  the  best  nurse  I  ever  met  with." 

"  I  don't  think  the  Colonel  will  object 
to  her  youth  and  good  looks,"  said  the 
doctor,  laughing.  <'  That  kind  of  thing 
is  much  pleosanter  in  a  sick  room  than 
some  gorgon  of  the  Gamp  species.  Have 
you  known  this  Mrs.  Chapman  long  ?  " 

**  Not  long.  She  has  only  been  here 
three  months  ;  but  I  have  seen  a  great 
deal  of  her  in  that  time ;  and  I  can  an- 
swer for  her  patience  and  devotion." 

"  I've  half  an  hour  to  spare  before 
my  train  starts.  I'll  go  down  to  Bol- 
ter's-row, and  have  a  look  at  this  par- 
agon of  yours." 

"  I'm  sure  you'll  be  pleased  with  her  ; 
but  I  very  much  doubt  your  being  abl6 
to  get  her  to  do  what  we  want,"  said  Mr. 
Borlase. 

"  We'll  see  about  that,"  answered  the 
physician,  who  had  some  confidence  in 
his  own  powers  of  persuasion.  "  You 
say  the  woman  is  poor.  She'll  scarcely 
care  to  decline  an  advantageous  ofEer,  I 
should  think.  Good-night,  Borlase.  Be 
sure  you  go  to  Trewardell  the  first  thing 
to-morrow." 


With  this  injunction  the  doctor  drove 
away  down  the  little  hilly  High-street 
to  the  outskirts  of  Peujudah,  where  he 
alighted,  and  groped  his  way  along  a 
narrow  alley  of  queer  old-fashioned 
cottages,  so  crooked  that  they  seemed 
scarcely  able  to  support  themselves  in  a 
standing  position. 

Upon  inquiring  for  Mrs.  Chapman, 
he  was  directed  to  the  last  house  in  Bol- 
ter's-row, and  here  he  was  ushered  into 
a  tiny  sitting-room,  daintily  neat,  and 
with  an  air  of  freshness  and  prettiness 
that  struck  him  as  something  beyond 
the  common  graces  of  poverty.  The 
room  was  dimly  lighted  by  one  candle, 
beside  which  a  woman  sat  reading;  a 
slim  fragile  creature  in  a  black  gown 
and  a  white  muslin  cap  of  some  peculiar 
fashion,  a  cap  which  concealed  almost 
every  vestige  of  her  hair,  and  gave  a 
nunlike  aspect  to  her  pale  thin  face. 

The  doctor  felt  at  once  that  this  was 
no  vulgar  sick-nurse.  This  was  not  a 
woman  to  whom  he  could  broadly  offer 
money  as  an  inducement  to  her  to  de- 
part from  her  established  round  of  duty. 

He  told  her  his  errand,  told  her  what 
he  had  heard  from  Mr.  Borlase,  and  how 
anxious  he  was  to  secure  her  services 
for  a  gentleman  lying  dangerously  ill. 

*'*'  It  is  quite  impossible,"  she  said,  in 
a  sweet  firm  voice.  **  I  nurse  only  the 
very  poor." 

^*  You  belong  to  some  sisterhood,  I 
suppose  ?  "  said  the  physician. 

"  No ;  I  belong  to  no  sister  hood,"  she 
answered,  with  something  that  was  half 
bitterness,  half  sorrow  in  her  tone  ;  '*  I 
stand  quite  alone  in  the  world." 

"  Pray  pardon  me;  I  thought  by 
your  dress  you  might  be  a  member  of 
one  of  those  communities  so  numerous 
nowadays." 

^*  No,  sir.  It  is  a  simple  dress,  and 
suits  my  circumstances  ;  that  is  my  only 
reason  for  wearing  it.  I  have  made 
my  own  line  of  duty,  and  try  to  follow 
it." 

"  I  wonder  you  should  have  chosen 
so  obscure  a  place  as  Penjudah  as  a 
field  for  your  charitable  work.  Do  you 
belong  to  this  part  of  the  country?  " 

"  No.  The  place  is  quiet,  and  I  can 
live  cheaply  here.  Up  to  this  time  I 
have  always  found  plenty  of  work." 

"  The  duty  you  have  chosen  is  a  very 
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noble  one,  and  the  sacrifice  most  admi- 
rable in  so  young  a  woman." 

"  It  is  no  sacrilice  for  me/  she  answer- 
ed decisively ;  and  the  doctor  felt  he 
had  no  right  to  ask  any  more  questions." 

He  pressed  his  request  very  warmly, 
however ;  so  much  so,  that  at  last  Mrs. 
Chapman  seemed  almost  inclined  to 
yield. 

"  You  have  owned  that  you  have  no 
pressing  duties  in  Penjudah  just  now," 
he  said,  when  they  had  been  talking 
together  for  some  time ;  "  and  I  do 
assure  you  that  you  will  be  performing 
a  real  act  of  charity  in  looking  after 
this  poor  fellow  at  Trewardell." 

It  was  the  first  time  he  had  mention- 
ed the  name  of  the  place. 

"  At  Trewardell,  did  you  say  ?"  asked 
Mrs.  Chapman. 

*'  Yes.  It's  a  gentleman's  house,  seven 
miles  from  here ;  a  charming  place. 
This  Colonel  Benyon  is  a  friend  of  the 
owner,  who  has  lived  abroad  for  some 
years.  Pray,  now,  consider  the  case, 
and  extend  your  charity  to  this  poor 
man,  Mrs.  Chapman.  Remember  it's 
not  as  if  he  were  in  the  bosom  of  his 
family.  He's  quite  alone,  with  no  one 
in  the  house  but  servants,  and  a  stran- 
ger in  the  land,  as  one  may  say.  Of 
course  I  might  send  a  nurse  from  Ply- 
mouth, as  I  intended  in  the  first  case ; 
but  after  what  Mr.  Borlase  told  me,  I 
set  my  heart  upon  having  you." 

"  Mr.  Borlase  is  very  good.  I  will 
come." 

lie  had  expected  to  conquer  in  the 
end,  but  had  not  expected  her  to  yield 
so  suddenly. 

"  You  will !  That's  capital ;  and  allow 
me  to  say  that,  as  far  as  remuneration 
goes,  you  will  be  quite  at  liberty  to 
name  your  own  terms." 

"  Pray  do  not  mention  that.  I  could 
not  possibly  take  payment  for  my  ser- 
vices. I  shall  come  to  Colonel  Benyon 
as  I  should  to  the  poorest  patient  in 
Penjudah." 

"  Do  just  what  you  please,  only  come  ; 
and  the  sooner  the  better." 

"  I  can  come  immediately — to-night, 
if  you  please." 

"  I  should  be  very  glad  if  you  will  do 
60.  I  am  just  off  to  the  station,  and 
will  send  my  fly  to  take  you  back  to 
Trewardell." 


«  Back  to  Trewardell !  "  Mrs.  Chap- 
man  repeated  those  three  last  words  as 
if  there  were  something  strange  iu  them. 

The  doctor  was  too  hurried  to  notice 
anything  peculiar  in  her  tone.  As  it 
was,  he  ran  some  risk  of  losing  his  train. 
He  wished  her  good-night,  and  went 
back  to  the  fly. 


PART  II. 

CHAPTER  I. 

'  There  are  some  things  hard  to  understand: 
Oil,  lielp  nie,  my  God,  to  trust  in  Thee  ; 

But  I  never  shall  forget  her  soft  white  hand. 
And  lier  eyes  when  slie  looked  at  me.' 

Colonel  Benton  had  a  hard  time 
of  it.  Again,  as  in  his  Indian  bun- 
galow, grim  death  claimed  him  for  his 
own,  and  was  only  to  be  kept  at  bay 
by  prodigies  of  care  and  skill  ;  again 
the  lamp  of  life  flickered  low,  and  for  a 
while  the  sick  man  lay  in  a  land  where 
all  was  darkness,  knowing  no  one,  re- 
membering  nothing,  and  suffering  the 
unspeakable  agonies  of  a  mind  distraught. 
There  is  no  need  to  describe  the  varia- 
tions of  the  fever,  the  changes  from  bad 
to  worse,  the  faint  improvement,  the 
threatened  relapse.  Through  all  that 
month  of  September  Mr.  Borlase  came 
twice  a-day.  and  the  Plymouth  physi- 
cian twice  a  week,  to  Trewardell.  They 
both  declared  themselves  proud  of  their 
victory  when  Herbert  Benyon  could  be 
fairly  pronounced  out  of  danger.  They 
both  acknowledged  that  they  owed  that 
victory,  under  Providence,  to  Mrs. 
Chapman. 

She  had  been  indefatigable,  working 
and  watching  by  day  and  night  with  a 
quiet  patience  that  knew  no  limit  No 
other  hand  than  hers  had  ever  adminis- 
tered the  Colonel's  medicine,  or  smooth- 
ed his  pillow,  since  she  came  to  Tre- 
wardell ;  no  eyes  but  hers  had  watched 
him  in  the  dead  of  the  night.  It  was 
quite  in  vain  that  Mr.  Borlase  and 
Mrs.  Johns  had  urged  her  to  accept 
assistance,  to  let  some  one  relieve  her 
of  her  night-watch  now  and  then.  Upon 
this  point  she  was  inexorable.  If  she 
ever  slept  at  ail,  she  so  planned  her 
slumbers  that  they  should  not  interfere 
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with  her  duties.  Sometimes  in  the  dusk 
of  the  evening,  when  it  was  very  nearly 
dark  even  out  of  doors,  she  would  tike 
a  solitary  walk  in  the  gardens  for  half 
nn  hour  or  so.  That  was  her  only  re- 
laxation. Sweet  and  gentle  as  she  was 
in  her  manners  she  was  rather  an  unap- 
proachable person,  and  she  contrived  to 
keep  Mrs.  Johns  at  a  distance;  which 
was  somewhat  galling  to  that  worthy 
matron,  who  had  never  been  able  to  be- 
guile her  into  a  little  friendly  gossip 
since  she  entered  the  house. 

"  She's  as  proud  as  Lucifer,  I  do  be- 
lieve, in  spite  of  her  meek  quiet  ways," 
Mrs.  Johns  declared  to  her  husband, 
with  an  aggrieved  expression  of  coun- 
tenance. "  Why,  I've  scarcely  heard  her 
voice  half-a-dozen  times  since  she's  been 
here;  and  I  can't  say  that  I've  seen 
her  face  properly  yet,  that  black  hood 
she  wears  overshadows  it  so.  I  hate 
such  popish  ways." 

This  hood  which  Mrs.  Johns  objected 
to  had  certainly  a  somewhat  conventual 
aspect,  and  served  to  bide  the  nurse's 
pale  sweet  face  much  more  than  the  cap 
in  which  Dr.  Matson  had  first  seen  her. 
The  physician  perceived  the  change  of 
headgear  when  he  came  to  Trewardell, 
but  considered  it  only  a  part  of  that 
harmless  eccentricity  which  might  be 
permitted  to  this  lay  sister  of  charity. 

The  time  came  art  last  when  Herbert 
Benyon  awoke  from  that  long  night  of 
suffering  and  delirium  to  some  taint 
interest  in  external  things.  He  had  not 
been  unconscious  all  this  time ;  on  the 
contrary,  for  long  afterwards  he  had  a 
keen  remembrance  of  every  detail  of 
his  illness ;  but  mixed  up  with  all  the 
realities  of  his  life  had  been  the  dreams 
and  delusions  of  fever.  He  knew  that 
throughout  his  illness  by  day  and  night 
a  slender  black-robed  figure  had  sat  by 
his  bed-side,  or  flitted  lightly  about  his 
room;  he  knew  that  a  woman's  soft 
hand  had  administered  to  his  comforts 
day  after  day,  without  change  or  wear- 
iness ;  he  knew  that  a  very  sweet  sad 
face  had  looked  down  upon  him  in  the 
dim  lamplight  with  ineffable  pity ;  but 
he  had  cherished  stransce  fancies  about 
this  gentle  watcher.  Sometimes  she 
was  a  sister  he  had  loved  very  dearly, 
and  lost  in  his  early  youth  ;  sometimes 
she  was  Lady  Julia  Dursay.     That  she 


resembled  neither  of  them  mattered 
little  to  his  wandering  mind. 

But  this  was  all  over  now.  He  knew 
that  he  was  at  Trewardell,  and  that  this 
black-robed  woman  was  a  stranger  to 
him. 

It  was  upon  a  Sunday,  a  mild  October 
day,  towards  sunset,  that  he  felt  himself 
for  the  first  time  able  to  speak  to  his 
patient  nurse.  A  broad  bay-window  in 
his  room  looked  westward,  and  he  saw 
the  evening  sky  with  a  warm  rosy  light 
in  it,  and  heard  the  rooks  cawing  in 
the  avenue,  and  the  church-bells  ringing 
for  evening  service. 

Mrs.  Chapman  was  sitting  by  the 
window  reading,  with  her  hood  thrown 
back,  and  her  dark-brown  hair  only 
shrouded  by  her  muslin  cap.  She  did 
not  wear  the  hood  always,  though  Mrs. 
Johns  had  never  hap]>eued  to  see  her 
without  it.  She  had  a  habit  of  throwing 
it  off  at  times. 

The  Colonel  lay  quite  motionless, 
looking  at  the  sky  and  at  that  quiet 
figure  by  the  window,  wondering  dream- 
ily who  this  woman  was.  Her  profile 
was  clearly  defined  against  the  soft 
light,  as  she  sat  there,  unconscious  that 
he  was  watching  her ;  and  Herbert  Ben- 
yon thought  that  he  had  never  seen  a 
lovelier  face. 

It  was  a  spiritualised  beauty,  sublim- 
ated by  some  great  sorrow,  the  Colonel 
fancied.  The  glory  and  bloom  of  youth 
were  gone,  though  the  woman  was 
evidently  young ;  but  with  the  loss  of 
these  she  had  gained  in  the  charm  of 
expression.  It  was  a  face  that  went  to 
one's  heart. 

She  turned  from  the  window  pres- 
ently, hearing  her  patient  stir,  and  came 
towards  the  bed-  He  saw  that  her  eyes 
were  gray,  large,  and  dark,  with  a  plain- 
tive look  in  them. 

"  I  did  not  know  that  you  were  awake," 
she  said,  gently.  "  Let  me  alter  your 
pillows  a  little,  and  then  I  will  bring 
you  some  tea." 

It  was  the  voice  that  had  been  with 
him  in  all  his  foolish  dreams.  It  seemed 
as  if  he  had  come  back  to  life  out  of  a 
living  grave,  bringing  only  this  memory 
with  him.  She  bent  over  him,  arranging 
the  pillow,  which  had  slipped  to  a  posi- 
tion of  torture  on  the  edge  of  the  bed. 
The  dexterous  hands  made  all  comfort- 
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able  in  a  few  moments,  while  the  lovelj 
face  looked  down  upon  him. 

"  How  goo<l  you  have  been  to  me  all 
this  time  !  "  he  said.  He  had  uttered 
protestations  of  gratitude  and  regard 
many  times  during  his  delirium,  but 
these  were  the  first  thoroughly  sensible 
words  he  had  spoken  to  her. 

The  surprise  overcame  her  a  little. 
Sudden  tears  started  to  her  eyes,  and 
she  turned  her  head  aside  to  hide  them. 

^^  Thank  God !  "  she  exclaimed  earnest- 
ly ;  "  thank  God  !  " 

"  For  what  ?  "  asked  the  Colonel. 

"  That  you  are  so  much  better. 

•*  I  have  been  very  ill,  then,  I  sup- 


pose 


?»» 


**  You  have  been  very  ill." 

**  Off  my  head,  haven't  I  ?  Yes,  I 
know  I  thought  myself  up  the  country  ; 
and  that  I  could  hear  the  jackals  scream- 
ing outside.  And  I  am  really  in  Corn- 
wall, down  at  Hammersley's  place — 
poor  Hammersley  ! — and  you  have  been 
nursing  me  for  I  don't  know  how  long ! 
You  see  I  am  quite  rational  now.  I 
thought  once  you  were  my  sister — a 
girl  who  died  nearly  twenty  years  ago.* 

'*  Yes,  you  are  much  better ;  but  pray 
do  not  talk.  You  are  very  weak  still, 
and  the  doctors  would  be  angry  with  me 
for  letting  you  talk  so  much," 

**  Very  well.  I  will  be  as  quiet  as  a 
Iamb  ;  indeed  I  don't  feel  capable  of 
disobeying  you.  But  there  is  one  ques- 
tion that  I  must  ask." 

'*  I  do  not  mind  answering  one  ques- 
tion, if  I  can." 

**  To  what  beneficent  influence  do  I 
owe  your  care  of  me?  what  freak  of 
fortune  brought  such  a  ministering  angel 
to  my  sick-bed  ?  " 

"  1  am  here  to  perform  a  work  of 
charity,  that  is  all,"  she  answered,  quiet- 
ly;"  I  am  a  nurse  by  profession." 

^^  But  you  are  a  lady  !  "  he  exclaimed, 
surprised. 

*'  That  does  not  prevent  my  nursing 
the  sick." 

"  Then  you  do  not  mean  that  you  are 
a  hospital  nurse — ^a  person  to  be  engag- 
ed by  any  one  who  needs  your  services  ?  " 

"  You  are  asking  more  than  one  ques- 
tion. No ;  I  am  not  a  hospital  nurse, 
nor  do  I  take  payment  for  my  services." 

"  I  thought  not,"  murmured  the  Col- 
onel, with  a  faint  sigh  of  relief. 


It  would  have  shocked  him,  somehow, 
to  discover  that  the  patient  watcher 
whom  he  had  mistaken  now  for  his  lost 
sister — ^anon  for  his  false  love — was 
only  a  hireling  after  all. 

^^  I  wished  to  perform  some  duty  in 
the  world,  being  quite  alone,  and  I 
chose  that  of  attendance  on  the  sick 
poor.     I  have  never  wearied  of  it  yet." 

^  And  have  you  been  long  engaged 
in  this  good  work  ?  " 

"  Not  very  long;  but  you  must  not 
talk  any  more.  I  must  positively  forbid 
that." 

The  Colonel  submitted  very  reluct- 
antly. He  was  so  eager  to  know  all 
about  this  woman — this  ministering 
angel,  as  he  called  her  in  his  own  mind. 
He  repeated  Scott  s  familiar  lines  in  a 
low  voice  as  she  moved  softly  about  the 
room  making  preparations  for  his  even- 
ing meal. 

Betsy  Jane,  the  fat-faced  housemaid, 
brought  the  tea-tray. 

Mrs.  Johns  had  avoided  all  actual 
attendance  on  the  sick-room  of  late, 
offended  by  the  nurse's  stand-offishness. 
The  Colonel  did  not  want  her,  she  said. 
He  had  that  fine  lady  with  her  popish 
headgear. 

Mrs.  Chapman  arranged  the  tea- 
things  on  the  table  by  the  bed — the 
small  home-baked  loaf,  the  tiny  rolls  of 
rich  yellow  butter,  and  a  noble  block  of 
honeycomb  on  a  glass  dish.  There  waa 
a  nosegay  of  autumnal  flowers,  too,  for 
the  embellishment  of  the  table ;  and 
altogether  Herbert  Benyon  fancied  that 
innocent  repast  the  most  tempting  ban- 
quet that  had  ever  been  spread  for  him. 

*'  Please  sit  there,  and  pour  out  my 
tea,"  he  said,  in  his  weak  voice.  ^^  But 
see,  you  have  forgotten  your  own  cup 
and  saucer,"  he  added,  looking  at  the 
table. 

"  I  will  drink  my  tea  presently." 

"  You  must  drink  it  now,  with  me,  or 
I  will  drink  none." 

She  complied ;  it  was  not  worth  while 
arguing  with  him  about  such  a  trifle. 
She  brought  the  second  cup  and  saucer, 
and  sat  where  he  ordered  her.  He 
looked  at  her  very  often  as  he  sipped 
the  tea  she  had  poured  out  for  him,  and 
ate  bread  and  honey  like  the  queen  in 
the  famous  nursery  rhyme.  He  looked 
at  her,   wondering  what  her  life  had 
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been,  with  an  intense  curiosity  only 
possible  to  a  prisoner  in  a  sick-room. 
He  would  have  given  the  world  to  ques- 
tion her  farther ;  but  that  was  forbidden, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  impertinence  of 
such  a  proceeding.  He  was  fain  to  lie 
there,  and  look  at  her  with  fixed  dreamy 
eyes,  speculating  idly  about  her  and  her 
history. 

The  patient  had  taken  a  turn,  and 
the  doctors  rejoiced  exceedingly ;  but 
his  progress  even  now  was  very  slow. 
He  lav  for  four  Iouj;  weeks  almost  as 
helpless  as  a  child,  attended  upon  day 
and  night  by  Mrs.  Chapman  and  a 
young  man  Out  of  the  stables,  a  handy 
young  fellow,  whose  genius  had  been 
developed  by  the  exigences  of  the  case, 
and  who  made  a  very  decent  amateur 
valet.  How  he  should  have  endured 
this  dreary  time  without  Mrs.  Chap- 
man's care  and  companionship,  Herbert 
Benyon  could  not  imagine.  She  bright- 
ened the  dismal  monotony  of  the  sick- 
room, and  lightened  his  burden  for  him 
more  than  words  could  tell ;  and  yet 
she  was  by  no  means  what  any  one 
would  call  a  lively  person.  Indeed, 
after  that  close  companionship  of  many 
weeks,  Colonel  Benyon  could  not  re- 
member ever  having  seen  her  smile. 
But  her  presence  had  an  influence  upon 
him  that  was  better  than  commonplace 
cheerfulness.  She  read  to  him,  and  the 
low  sweet  voice  was  like  music  She 
talked  to  him,  and  every  word  helped 
to  reveal  the  wealth  of  a  highly-culti- 
vated mind.  With  such  a  companion 
life  could  not  be  irksome,  even  in  a  sick- 
room. 

Before  the  fourth  week  of  that  first 
stage  of  his  convalescence  was  ended, 
Colonel  Benyon  had  made  many  efforts 
to  learn  his  nurse's  history  ;  but  had 
failed  uttterly  in  the  endeavor. 

"  My  story  is  common  enough,"  she 
told  him  once,  when  he  said  that  he  was 
convinced  there  was  some  romance  in 
her  life.  "  I  have  lost  all  that  I  ever 
loved,  and  am  obliged  to  interest  my- 
self in  stransjers." 

"  You  are  very  young  to  be  a  widow," 
said  the  Colonel.  **  Had  you  been  long 
married  when  jMr.  Chapman  died  ?  " 

A  sudden  look  of  pain  came  into  her 
face. 

**  Not  very  long.     Please  do  not  ask 


me  to  recall  my  past  life.      My  history 
is  the  history  of  the  dead." 

After  this  he  could  not  push  his 
curiosity  farther  ;  but  he  was  not  a  lit- 
tle tormented  by  his  desire  to  know 
more.  In  the  dead  of  the  night  he  lay 
awake  saying  to  himself,  "  Who  the 
deuce  could  this  Chapman  have  been  to 
leave  his  wife  in  such  a  desolate  posi- 
tion ?  and  what  has  become  of  her  own 
relations  ?  I  would  stake  my  chances  of 
promotion  that  she  is  a  lady  by  birth  ; 
but  how  comes  a  lady  to  be  left  to  carry 
out  such  a  quixotic  scheme  as  this  sick- 
nursing  business  ?  "  For  to  the  Colonel's 
mundane  mind  the  nursing  of  the  sick 
poor  seemed  an  eccentric  and  abnormal 
employment  for  a  well-bred  young  wo- 
man— above  all,  for  a  beautiful  woman 
like  this  widow,  with  the  classic  profile 
and  luminous  gray  eyes. 

As  soon  as  the  Colonel  was  strong 
enough  to  totter  from  his  bed  to  a  sofa. 
Dr.  Matson  suggested  a  change  of  quar- 
ters. 

"  You  must  get  nearer  the  sea,"  he 
said  ;  "  this  flowery  dell  is  all  very  well 
m  its  way  ;  and  you  certainly  do  get  a 
sniff  of  the  Atlantic  mixed  with  the 
perfume  of  your  roses.  But  I  should 
like  to  plant  you  somewhere  on  the  very 
edge  of  the  ocean.  There  is  a  decent 
inn  at  Penjudah,  now,  directly  facing 
the  sea,  built  almost  upon  the  beach  ;  a 
homely  place  enough,  but  where  you 
would  get  very  good  treatment.  I  think 
we  might  move  you  there  with  ad- 
vantage." 

The  Colonel  groaned. 

"I  don't  feel  strong  enough  to  be 
moved  from  one  room  to  another,"  he 
said. 

"  I  daresay  not.  There's  a  good  deal 
of  prostration  still,  no  doubt  ;  but  the 
change  would  do  you  a  world  of  good. 
We  must  manage  it  somehow— con- 
trive some  kind  of  ambulance,  and  carry 
you  in  a  recumbent  position.  Mrs. 
Chapman  will  go  with  you,  of  course." 

The  Colonel's  face  brightened  at  this 
suggestion. 

**  Would  you  go  ?  "  he  asked,  looking 
at  his  nurse. 

"  Of  course  she  would.  She's  not 
done  with  you  yet,  by  any  means.  You 
are  not  going  to  slip  out  of  our  hands 
for  some  little  time,  I  assure  you,  Col- 
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onel  Benyon,"  said  Dr.  Matson,  with 
professional  jooosit/. 

'^  I  do  not  wish  ;  I  am  quite  content 
to  remain  an  invalid,"  replied  the  Colo- 
nel, looking  at  his  nurse  and  not  at  his 
doctor. 

The  physician  saw  the  look. 

''  Bless  my  soul,"  he  said  to  himself, 
"  is  that  the  way  the  cat  jumps  ?  The 
Coloners  friends  won't  thank  me  for 
getting  him  such  a  good  nurse,  if  he 
winds  up  by  marrying  her.  That  look 
was  very  suspicious." 

The  doctor  had  his  way.  The  chief 
inn  at  Penjudah  was  quite  empty  at  this 
late  period  of  the  year ;  and  the  best 
rooms,  old-fashioned  capacious  cham- 
bers facing  the  sea,  were  at  the  pa- 
tient's disposal.  So  fine  morning,  in 
the  beginning  of  November,  while  the 
reddened  leaves  in  this  mild  western 
country  still  lingered  on  the  trees, 
Colonel  Benyon  left  Trewardell,  which 
had  been  a  somewhat  unlucky  shelter,  it 
seemed. 

Even  on  that  last  morning  busy  Mrs. 
Johns  scarcely  caught  so  much  as  a 
glimpse  of  the  nurse's  face  ;  but  just  at 
the  final  moment,  when  the  Colonel  had 
been  made  comfortable  in  the  carriage, 
wrapped  up  to  the  eyes  in  woollen  rugs 
and  tiger-skins,  Mrs.  Chapman  turned 
and  held  out  her  hand  to  the  house- 
keeper. She  had  her  veil  down,  a  thick 
black  veil,  and  she  wore  a  close  black 
bonnet  of  a  somewhat  bygone  fashion. 

"  Good-bye,  Mrs.  Johns,"  she  said  in 
her  low  plaintive  voice.  *'  This  is  the 
last  time  I  shall  ever  see  Trewardell. 
Please  shake  hands  before  I  go  away." 

There  was  something  that  seemed 
almost  humility  in  her  tone.  The  house- 
keeper drew  herself  up  rather  stiffly, 
quite  taken  by  surprise  ;  and  then,  in 
the  next  moment,  her  good-nature  got 
the  better  of  her  resentment,  and  she 
took  the  proffered  hand.  What  a  slen- 
der little  hand  it  seemed  in  the  grasp  of 
Sarah  Johns'  stout  fingers  ! 

"  I'm  sure  1  bear  you  no  malice, 
mum,"  she  said  "  though  you  have  kept 
yourself  so  much  to  yourself,  as  if  other 
folks  weren't  good  enough  for  you  ;  and 
if  you  like  to  walk  over  from  Pen- 
judah any  fine  afternoon  to  take  a  cup 
of  tea  with  me  and  my  husband,  you'll 
be  heartily  welcome.     There's  always 


a  bit  of  cold  meat  and  an  apple-pasty  in 
the  house." 

"  You  are  very  kind ;  but  I  feel  some- 
how that  I  shall  never  see  Trewardell 
again.  May  I  gather  one  of  those  late 
roses  ?  Thanks  ;  I  should  like  to  take 
one  away." 

She  went  to  one  of  the  standard  rose- 
trees  on  the  lawn,  and  gathered  one  soli- 
tary tea-rose — a  pale  primose-colored 
flower — a  melancholy-looking  blossom, 
the  Colonel  thought,  when  she  took  her 
seat  in  the  carriage  with  this  rose  in  her 
hand. 

*'  I  don't  like  to  see  vou  with  that 
pale  yellow  flower,"  he  said  ;  **  it  re- 
minds me  of  asphodel,  and  seems  sym- 
bolical of  death.  I  should  like  t-o  do 
away  with  that  ugly  black  bonnet,  and 
crown  you  with  a  garland  of  bright  red 
roses,  the  emblems  of  renewed  youth 
and  hope." 

She  looked  at  him  with  sad  earnest 
eyes. 

"  I  have  done  with  youth,"  she  said, 
"  and  with  hope,  except — " 

"  Except  what  ?  "  he  asked,  eagerly. 

"  Except  a  hope  that  I  do  not  care  to 
talk  about — the  hope  of  something  be- 
yond this  earth." 

After  this  the  Colonel  was  silent. 
There  was  something  in  those  grave 
words  that  sounded  like  a  reproof. 

Mrs.  Johns  stood  in  the  porch  watch- 
ing the  carriage  drive  away  with  a 
thoughtful  countenance.  **  What  was  it 
in  her  voice  just  now  that  gave  me  the 
shivers  ?  "  she  said  to  herself,  perplexed 
in  spirit. 


CHAPTER  IL 

"  So  may  one  read  his  weird,  and  reason. 
And  with  vain  drugs  assuage  no  pain ; 

For  eacli  man  in  his  h>ving  season 
Fools  and  is  fooled  of  these  in  vain. 

Charms  that  allay  not  any  longing, 
Spells  that  appease  not  any  grief, 

Time  brings  us  all  by  handfuls,  wronging 
All  hurts  with  nothing  of  relief." 

Colonel  Benyon  was  in  love.  That 
rigid  disciplinarian,  that  battered  sol- 
dier, who  had  boasted  for  the  last 
fifteen  years  of  his  freedom  from  any- 
thing approaching  what  he  called  *^  an 
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entanglement,"  now  awoke  to  the  con- 
sciousness that  he  was  the  veriest  fool  in 
the  universe,  and  that  unless  he  could 
win  this  woman,  of  whose  antecedents 
he  knew  nothing,  for  his  wife,  he  was  a 
lost  man.  Tiiat  he  could  return  to  the 
outer  world,  that  he  could  go  back  to 
India  and  begin  life  again  without  her, 
seemed  to  him  impossible.  His  world 
had  narrowed  itself  into  the  sick-cham- 
ber where  she  ministered  to  him.  All 
the  voices  of  this  earth  seemed  to  have 
melted  into  that  one  low  tender  voice 
that  read  to  him  or  talked  with  him  in 
the  long  tranquil  evenings.  Until  now 
he  bad  scarcely  known  the  meaning  of 
a  woman's  companionship.  Never  had 
he  lived  in  such  close  intimacy  with  any 
one,  not  even  a  masculine  friend.  But 
now  he  looked  back  at  his  hard  com- 
monplace life,  the  conventional  so- 
ciety, the  stereotyped  pleasures,  and 
wondered  how  he  had  endured  so  many 
years  of  such  a  barren  existence.  He 
loved  her.  For  a  long  time — ^his  idle 
weeks  in  that  sick-room  had  seemed  so 
long,  giving  him  so  much  leisure  for 
thought — he  had  struggled  against  this 
folly,  if  folly  it  were  ;  but  he  had 
struggled  in  vain.  He  loved  ber.  Her, 
and  none  other,  would  he  have  for  his 
wife ;  and  he  told  himself  that  it  was, 
after  all,  no  great  sacrifice  which  he  con- 
templated making.  That  she  was  a  lady 
he  had  never  doubted  from  the  first 
hour  when,  restored  to  his  sober  senses, 
he  had  looked  at  her  face  and  heard  her 
voice.  It  was  just  possible  that  she  was 
born  of  a  less  noble  race  than  his  own« 
though  he  could  scarcely  bring  himself 
to  believe  even  this  ;  it  was  more  than 
probable  that  she  was  very  poor.  The 
Colonel  was  glad  of  this  last  fact.  It 
pleased  him  to  think  that  his  wealth 
might  give  her  a  new  and  brighter  life, 
surrounding  her  with  all  those  luxuries 
and  elegances  which  seemed  the  natural 
attributes  of  her  beauty. 

Was  there  any  hope  for  him  ?  Well, 
yes,  he  was  inclined  to  believe  his  case 
far  from  desperate.  There  was  a  subtle 
something  in  her  looks  and  tones  at 
times  that  made  him  fancy  he  was  not 
quite  indifferent  to  her,  that  he  was  more 
&an  the  mere  object  of  her  charity 
Nothing  could  be  more  vague  than  these 
signs  and  tokens,  for  she  was  the  most  re- 


served of  women— the  proudest,  he  some- 
times thouc^ht-^nd  he  felt  convinced  that 
she  was  herself  unconscious  of  them.  But, 
slight  as  they  were,  they  were  sutiicient 
to  kindle  hope  in  Herbert  Benyon's 
breast,  and  he  fancied  that  he  had  only 
to  wait  the  fulness  of  time  for  the  hour 
of  his  confession  and  the  certainty  of 
his  happiness. 

He  was  not  eager  to  speak.  There 
was  time  enough.  This  tranquil  daily 
intercourse  was  so  sweet  to  him,  that  he 
almost  feared  to  end  it  by  assuming 
a  new  relation  to  his  gentle  nurse.  He 
did  not  want  to  scare  her  away  just  yet, 
even  if  she  left  him  only  to  come  back  to 
him  later  as  his  wife.  He  wanted  to 
have  her  all  to  himself  a  little  longer  in 
this  easy  undisturbed  companionship. 

So  the  days  and  weeks  went  on.  The 
Colonel  grew  so  much  stronger,  that 
Dr.  Matson  bade  him  good-bye,  and 
even  Mr.  Borlase  began  to  talk  of 
releasing  him.  He  was  able  to  take  a 
short  stroll  in  the  sunnie^tt  hour  of  the 
autumn  day,  leaning  on  his  cane,  and 
occasionally  getting  a  little  help  from  his 
nurse's  supporting  arm.  He  was  very 
fond  of  Pen judah  :  the  scattered  houses 
on  the  sea-shore — the  curious  old-fash- 
ioned High-street  straggling  up  a  hill — 
the  sheltered  nook  upon  the  grassy  hill- 
side, that  served  as  a  burial-ground  for 
the  population  of  Peujudah — the  rustic 
lanes,  from  which  one  looked  right  out 
lipon  the  broad  Atlantic  —  all  these 
things  grew  very  dear  to  the  Colonel, 
and  it  seemed  to  him  that  he  could 
be  content  to  live  in  this  remote  western 
haven  for  ever  with  this  one  woman  for 
his  companion. 

It  was  very  nearly  the  end  of  No- 
vember, but  the  weather  was  wonder- 
fully mild  in  this  region,  the  days  bright 
and  balmy,  the  evenings  clear  and  calm. 
The  Colonel  stopped  to  rest  sometimes 
in  the  buriaLground,  seated  on  a  moss- 
grown  granite  tomb,  with  his  face 
towards  the  sea,  and  Mrs.  Chapman  by 
his  side. 

He  had  told  her  all  the  story  of  his 
past  life,  even  that  ignominious  episode 
of  Lady  Julia  Dursay's  ill-treatment.  It 
was  his  his  delight  to  talk  to  her.  He 
confided  in  her  as  he  had  never  done 
in  any  one  else.  He  had  such  unbounded 
faith  in  her  integrity,  such  a  Hxed  belief 
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in  her  good  sense.  He  had  talked  to 
her  of  his  friend  Ilammerslev,  and  had 
told  her  the  story  of  the  guilty  mistress 
of  Trewardell. 

*'  Strange  that  we  should  both  have 
come  to  grief  about  a  woman,  isn't  it  ?  " 
he  asked ;  and  Mrs.  Chapman  owned 
that  it  was  very  strange. 

"  You'd  heard  the  story  before,  I  dare- 
say/' remarked  the  Colonel.  ^^  I  suppose 
all  the  gossips  of  Penjudah  know  it  by 
heart  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  she  answered,  **  everybody  in 
Cornwall  knows  it." 

It  was  the  last  day  of  November. 
Mr.  Borlase  had  again  talked  about 
taking  leave  of  his  patient,  and  the  Co- 
lonel was  sitting  on  his  favorite  tomb, 
the  memorial  of  some  race  whose  gran- 
deur was  a  memoiy  of  the  past.  He 
began  to  think  the  time  was  drawing 
near  when  he  must  make  his  confession 
and  hear  his  fate.  He  was  no  coxcomb, 
yet  he  had  no  fear  of  the  result ;  in- 
deed, he  was  certain  that  she  loved  him. 
While  he  was  meditating  this  in  a 
dreamy  was,  in  no  hurry  to  speak,  and 
quite  satisfied  with  the  happiness  of  hav- 
ing the  woman  he  loved  by  his  side,  Mrs. 
Chapman  suddenly  broke  the  silence. 

"  You  are  so  much  better,  Colonel 
Benyon  "  she  began — "  almost  well,  in- 
deed, Mr.  Borlase  says — that  I  think 
you  can  afford  to  spare  me  now.  I  have 
stayed  with  you  already  much  longer 
than  I  felt  to  be  necessary,  only" — she 
hesitated  just  for  a  moment,  and  then 
went  rapidly  on — **  only  yours  was  a  crit- 
ical case,  and  I  did  not  wish  to  leave 
you  while  there  was  the  faintest  chance 
of  relapse.  There  is  no  fear  of  that  now, 
and  I  am  wanted  elsewhere.  There  is  a 
little  boy  in  one  of  the  cottages  up  the 
hill  dying  of  consumption.  His  mother 
came  to  the  hotel  to  speak  to  me  last 
night,  and  I  have  promised  her  to  go  to 
him  this  evening." 

"  This  evening !  "  cried  the  Colonel, 
aghast.  ^'  You  mean  to  leave  me  this 
evening ! " 

"  To  go  to  a  dying  child,  yes,  Colonel 
Benyon,"  the  nurse  answered,  reproach- 
fully. "  There  is  so  little  that  I  can  do 
for  you  now — ^for  I  suppose  you  may  be 
trusted  to  take  your  medicines  regularly 
—you  really  do  not  want  me  any  longer. " 

"  I  do  not  want  you  any  longer !  "  re- 


peated the  Colonel,  "  I  want  you  all  my 
life.  I  want  you  for  my  wife  !  "  he  went 
on,  laying  his  hand  upon  her  shoulder. 
^'  I  cannot  live  without  you.  You  must 
stay  with  me,  dearest,  or  only  leave  me 
to  come  back  to  me  as  my  wife.  We 
have  no  need  of  a  long  courtship.  I 
think  we  know  each  other  thoroughly 
as  it  is." 

^  You  think  you  know  me  thoroughly 
as  it  is !  "  the  woman  echoed,  shrinking 
away  from  him,  and  standing  with  her 
face  turned  towards  the  sea,  only  the 
profile  visible  to  the  Colonel,  and  upon 
that  the  impress  of  a  misery  that  struck 
him  to  the  soul. 

"  My  dear  love,  what  is  this  ?  "  he 
asked.  ^'  Have  I  distressed  you  so  m^uch 
by  my  avowal  ?  Am  I  so  utterly  re- 
pugnant to  you  ?  " 

'*  Your  wife,"  she  murmured,  as  if  she 
had  scarcely  heard  his  last  words,  ^'  your 
wife ! " 

"  Yes,  dearest,  my  beloved  and  honor- 
ed wife.  I  did  not  believe  it  was  in  my 
nature  to  love  any  one  as  I  love  you." 

'^  That  any  man  upon  this  earth 
should  care  for  me  !  "  she  murmured : 
"  you,  above  all  other  men  !  "  And  then 
turning  to  him  with  a  calmer  face,  she 
said  decisively, "  That  can  never  be,  Col- 
onel Benyon.  You  and  I  can  never 
be  more  to  one  and  another  than  we 
have  been.  The  wisest  thing  yon 
can  do  is  to  wish  me  good-bye,  here 
where  we  stand,  and  forget  that  yon 
have  ever  known  me." 

^'  That  is  just  the  last  thing  possible  to 
me,"  he  answered,  impetuously.  "  There 
is  nothing  upon  this  earth  I  care  to  live 
for,  if  I  cannot  have  you  for  my  wife. 
You  must  have  known  that  I  loved  you. 
You  had  no  right  to  stay  with  me  so 
long ;  you  had  no  right  to  let  me  love 
you,  if  you  meant  to  treat  me  like  this 
at  the  last.  But  you  do  not  mean  to 
be  so  cruel ;  you  are  only  trying  me ; 
you  are  only  playing  with  your  victim. 
O,  my  darling,  for  pity's  sake,  tell  me 
that  I  am  not  quite  indifferent  to  you !  " 

*'That  is  not  the  question,"  the  woman 
replied,  quietly.  "  Have  you  thought  of 
what  you  are  doing.  Colonel  Benyon  ? 
Have  you  counted  the  cost  ?  Have  you 
thought  what  it  is  to  intrust  your  name 
and  your  honor  to  the  keeping  of  a 
woman  of  whom  you  know  nothing  ?  ** 
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**  I  know  that  you  are  an  angel,"  he 
said,  putting  his  arm  round  the  slender 
figure,  trying  to  draw  her  to  his  breast. 
.  Again  she  shrank  from  him — ^this 
time  with  a  gesture  so  repellent,  that 
he  drew  back  involuntarily,  chilled  to 
the  heart.  "  Do  not  touch  me,"  she  said. 
**  You  do  not  know  who  and  what  I  am." 

"  I  ask  to  know  nothing,"  he  cried, 
vehemently.  **  If  there  is  any  secret  in 
your  past  life  that  might  divide  us,  hide 
it  from  me.  Do  you  think  I  am  going 
to  bring  the  scrutiny  of  a  detective  to 
bear  upon  the  antecedents  of  the  woman 
I  love  ?  Blindly  I  give  my  happiness 
and  my  honor  into  your  keeping.  I  see 
you,  and  love  you  for  what  you  are — 
not  for  what  evil  fortune  may  have 
made  yon  in  the  past." 

"You  do  not  know  the  weight  of 
your  words,"  she  answered  sadly,  **  I 
thank  you  with  all  my  heart  for  your 
confidence,  for  your  love ;  but  that 
which  you  think  you  wish  can  never 
be.  It  is  best  for  us  to  part  this  very 
day,  this  very  moment.  Let  us  shake 
hands.  Colonel  Benyon,  and  say  fare- 
well." 

"  Not  till  you  have  told  me  your  rea- 
son," the  Colonel  cried,  imperiously.  "  I 
may  know  those,  at  least." 

"  I  do  not  recognize  your  right  to 
question  me.  I  cannot  explain  my  rea- 
sons." 

"  But  I  will  know  them,"  he  cried, 
seizing  her  wrist.  "  I  have  been  fooled 
by  one  woman ;  I  wiU  not  be  trifled 
with  by  another.  I  will  know  why  you 
refuse  to  be  my  wife.  Is  it  because  you 
hate  or  despise  me  ?  " 

"  No,  no,  no ;  you  know  that  it  is  not 
that !  " 

She  looked  at  him  piteously,  with  a 
look  that  said  as  plainly  as  any  words 
she  could  have  spoken.  "You  know 
that  I  love  you." 

"  Is  it  from  any  mistaken  notion  of 
fidelity  to  the  dead  ?  " 

"  No,  it  is  not  that.  Yet,  Heaven 
knows,  I  have  reason  to  be  faithful  to 
the  dead  ?  " 

"  What  is  it,  then  ?  You  must  and 
shall  tell  me." 

"  For  pity's  sake,  spare  me.  You 
are  torturing  me,  Colonel  Benyon." 

"Give  me  your  promise  to  be  my 
wife,  then,  and  I  will  not  ask  a  ques- 


tion. There  can  be  no  reason  strong 
enough  to  divide  us,  if  you  love  me ; 
and  I  think  you  do." 

"  Heaven  help  me  ! "  she  sobbed, 
clasping  her  hands  with  a  piteous  ges- 
ture. 

To  Herbert  Benyon  those  three  words 
sounded  like  a  confession.  He  was  sure 
that  she  loved  him,  sure  that  his  will 
must  conquer  hers  in  the  end. 

"  Yes,"  she  cried,  passionately,  "  I  do 
love  you.  Nothing  could  excuse  such 
an  admission  from  my  lips  but  the 
knowledge  that  in  this  hour  we  part  for 
ever.  I  do  love  you.  Colonel  Benyon ; 
but  there  is  nothing  in  this  world  that 
would  induce  me  to  become  your  wife, 
even  if  you  knew  the  worst  I  can  tell, 
and  were  yet  willing  to  take  me,  which 
you  would  not  be." 

"  You  are  wrong,"  he  exclaimed  with 
an  oath.  "  There  is  nothing  you  can 
tell  me  that  can  change  my  resolution, 
or  diminish  my  love." 

"  Do  not  promise  so  rashly,"  she  an- 
swered, ashy  pale,  and  with  tremulous 
lips. 

He  drew  her  to  the  old  granite  tomb, 
and  persuaded  her  to  sit  down  beside 
him,  seeing  that  she  was  nearly  faint- 
ing. 

"  My  love,  I  do  not  wish  to  bo  cruel," 
he  said  tenderly.  "  I  do  not  seek  to  lift 
the  veil  of  the  past.  I  am  content  to 
love  you  blindly,  foolishly,  if  you  like. 
I  will  do  anything  to  prove  my  devo- 
tion, will  shape  the  whole  course  of  my 
future  life  for  your  happiness.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  world  I  would  not  sao- 
rifice  for  your  sake.  Be  generous,  for 
your  part,  dearest.  Say  that  you  will 
be  my  wife,  or  give  me  some  adequate 
reason  for  your  denial." 

She  did  not  answer  him  immediately. 
There  was  a  silence  of  some  moments, 
and  then  she  said  in  a  low  voice  : 

"  You  have  a  friend  to  whom  you  are 
very  much  attached.  Colonel  Benyon,  a 
friend  who  is  almost  as  dear  to  you  as 
a  brother.    I  have  heard  you  say  that," 

"  What,  Hammersley  ?  Yes,  certain- 
ly ;  Hammersley  is  a  dear  good  fellow ; 
but  what  has  that  to  do  with  my  marry- 
ing as  I  please  ?  I  should  not  consult 
him  about  thatJ* 

"You  were  talking  the  other  night 
of  that  guilty  creature — ^his  wife." 
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^^  Yes,  I  have  spoken  to  you  about  his 
wife." 

'*  You  have — in  terms  of  reprobation 
which  were  well  deserved.  Have  pity 
upon  me,  Colonel  Benyon — I  am  that 
wretched  woman  ! " 

She  had  slipped  from  the  tombstone 
to  the  turf  beside  it,  and  remained  there, 
half  crouching,  half  kneeling,  in  her  ut- 
ter abasement,  with  her  face  hidden. 

"  You !  "  exclaimed  the  Colonel,  in  a 
thick  voice.     "  You !  " 

The  blow  seemed  almost  to  crush 
him.  He  felt  for  the  moment  stupefied, 
stunned.  He  had  been  prepared  for 
anything  but  this. 

^^  I  am  that  wretched  woman.  I  do 
not  know  if  there  is  the  shadow  of  ex- 
cuse for  my  sin  in  the  story  of  my  life ; 
but,  at  any  rate,  it  is  best  that  you 
should  know  it.  George  Champney 
and  I  were  engaged  to  be  married  long 
before  I  saw  Mr.  Hammersley;  and 
when  he  went  to  India,  we  were  pledged 
to  wait  till  he  should  come  back  and 
make  me  his  wife.  We  had  known 
each  other  from  childhood ;  and  I  can- 
not tell  you  how  dearly  I  loved  him. 
It  seems  a  mockery  now  to  speak  of 
this  when  I  have  not  even  been  faith- 
ful to  his  memory ;  but  I  did  love  him. 
I  have  mourned  him  as  truly  as  ever 
any  man  was  lamented  upon  this  earth. 
From  the  first  my  father  was  opposed 
to  our  engagement,  and  my  stepmother, 
a  very  worldly  woman,  set  her  face 
against  it  most  resolutely.  But  we 
braved  their  displeasure,  and  held  our 
own  in  spite  of  them.  It  was  only 
when  George  was  gone  that  their  perse- 
cution became  almost  unendurable  to 
me.  I  need  not  enter  into  details. 
Captain  Champney  had  been  away  more 
than  two  vears  when  I  first  met  Mr. 
Hammersley.  We  were  forbidden  to 
write  to  each  other  ;  and  I  had  suffered 
unspeakable  anxiety  about  him  in  that 
time.  It  was  only  in  some  indirect  man- 
ner that  I  ever  had  news  of  him.  When 
Mr.  Hammersley  first  proposed  to  me, 
I  refused  him  decisively ;  but  then  fol 
lowed  a  weary  time  in  which  I  was  tor- 
mented by  my  stepmother,  and  even  by 
my  father,  who  was  influenced  by  her 
in  this  business.  I  do  not  think  any 
man  can  understand  the  kind  of  domes- 
tic persecution  which  women  are  sub- 


ject to^the  daily  reproaches,  the  inces- 
sant worry.  But  I  went  through  this 
ordeal.  It  was  only  when  my  father 
brought  home  a  newspaper  containing 
the  announcement  of  George  Champ- 
ney's  death  that  my  courage  gave  way. 
They  let  me  alone  for  some  time  after 
this,  let  me  indulge  my  grief  unmolest- 
ed ;  and  then,  one  day,  the  old  argu- 
ments, the  familiar  reproaches  began 
again ;  and  in  an  hour  of  fatal  weak- 
ness, worn  out  in  body  and  mind — ^for  I 
had  been  very  ill  for  a  long  time  after 
that  bitter  blow — I  yielded. 

She  paused  for  a  little ;  but  the  Colo- 
nel did  not  speak.  He  sat  upon  the 
granite  tomb,  looking  seaward  with 
haggard  eyes,  motionless  as  a  statue, 
the  living  image  of  despair.  He  could 
have  born  anything  but  this. 

"  You  know  the  rest  No,  you  can 
never  know  how  I  suffered.  The  false 
announcement  in  the  paper  had  been  an 
error,  common  enough  in  those  days, 
Captain  Champney  told  me,  when  he 
came  upon  me  one  summer  morning 
near  Trewardell  like  a  ghost.  He  had 
heard  of  the  report  in  India,  and  had 
written  to  a  common  friend  of  ours,  en- 
treating her  to  let  me  know  the  truth ; 
whether  she  had  attempted  to  do  so,  and 
had  been  in  some  manner  prevented  by 
my  father  or  my  stepmother,  I  cannot 
tell.  Another  Champney  had  been 
killed.  The  mistake  was  only  the  in- 
sertion of  the  wrong  initials ;  but  it  was 
ft  fatal  error  for  us  two.  He  came  to 
me  to  remind  me  of  my  promise  ;  came 
determined  to  take  me  away  from  my 
husband.  I  cannot  speak  of  the  events 
that  came  afterwards.  There  was  no 
such  thing  as  happiness  possible  for 
either  of  us.  We  w6re  not  wicked 
enough  to  be  happy  in  spite  of  our  sin. 
You  know  how  they  found  George 
Champney  lying  dead  upon  the  sands 
at  Blaukeuburg  one  bright  September  ( 
morning.  After  that  I  had  a  danger- 
ous illness,  during  which  I  was  taken 
to  a  Belgian  convent,  by  my  husband's 
influence,  I  believe,  where  I  was  tender- 
ly nursed  till  I  recovered.  They  knew 
my  story,  those  spotless  nuns,  and  yet 
were  kind  to  me.  I  stayed  with  them 
as  a  boarder  for  a  year  after — ^after  ^ 
Mr.  Hammersley  obtained  his  divorce, 
and  it  was  there  that  I  learned  to  nurse 
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the  sick.  I  was  not  destitute ;  a  sister 
of  my  mother's,  knowing  my  position, 
settled  a  small  annuity  upon  me ;  and 
on  that  I  have  lived  ever  since.  Six 
months  ago  I  was  seized  with  a  yearn- 
ing to  see  the  place  where  the  most 
tranquil  days  of  my  life  had  been  spent. 
I  knew  that  Mr.  Hammersley  was  liv- 
ing abroad  ;  and  I  fancied  that  I  ran  no 
risk  of  recognition  in  returning  to  this 
neighborhood.  I  know  how  much  mis- 
ery and  illness  had  changed  me  since  I 
left  Trewardell.  It  was  a  foolish  fancy 
no  doubt ;  but  I,  who  have  nothing  hu- 
man left  to  love,  may  be  forgiven  for 
a  weak  attixchment  to  familiar  places.  I 
came  to  Penjudah,  thinking  that  I 
should  find  plenty  of  work  here  of  the 
kind  I  wanted.  I  had  no  intention  of 
coming  any  nearer  to  Trewardell,  where 
I  must,  of  course,  run  considerable  risk 
of  being  recognized;  but  when  Dr. 
Matson  urged  me  to  come  to  you  the 
temptation  was  too  strong  for  me,  and 
I  came  to  see  the  dear  old  place  once 
more.  That  is  the  end  of  my  story ; 
and  now.  Colonel  Benyon,  I  have  but 
one  word  more  to  say — Farewell." 

She  rose  from  the  ground,  and  was 
going  to  leave  him ;  but  he  detained  her. 

'*  You  have  almost  broken  my  heart," 
he  said ;  ^^  but  there  is  nothing  in  this 
world  can  change  my  love  for  you.  I 
still  ask  you  to  be  my  wife.  I  promise 
to  cherish  you  with  a  love  that  shall 
blot  out  the  memory  of  your  past." 

She  shook  her  head  sadly. 

"  It  can  never  be,"  she  answered ;  "  I 
am  not  vile  enough  to  trade  upon  your 
weakness  or  your  generosity.  Let  me 
be  faithful  to  the  dead,  and  loyal  to  you. 
Once  more,  good-bye." 

"  Will  nothing  I  can  say  prevail  with 
you  ?  " 

"  Nothing.  I  shall  always  honor  and 
revere  you  as  the  most  generous  of  men ; 
but  you  and  I  must  never  meet  after  to- 
day." 

He  pleaded  with  her  a  little  longer, 


trying  by  every  possible  argument  to 
vanquish  her  resolution  ;  but  his  en- 
deavors were  all  in  vain.  He  knew 
that  she  loved  him ;  he  felt  that  he  was 
doomed  to  lose  her. 

And  so  at  last  she  left  him,  sitting  in 
the  quiet  burial-ground,  in  the  pale 
winter  sunshine,  with  all  the  glory  of 
the  Atlantic  before  him,  and  the  still- 
ness of  a  desert  round  about.  Even 
after  she  had  left  him  he  determined 
upon  making  one  more  attempt  to  win 
her.  He  found  out  the  place  where  she 
lived,  and  went  to  that  humble  alley  in 
the  early  dusk,  bent  upon  seeing  her 
once  more,  upon  pleading  his  cause  more 
calmly,  more  logically'  than  it  had  been 
possible  for  him  to  do  in  the  first  heat  of 
his  passion.  He  found  the  house,  and 
a  very  civil  good-natured  woman,  who 
told  him  that  ^Irs.  Chapman  had  left 
Penjudah  two  hours  before,  for  good. 
She  had  gone  abroad,  the  woman  said. 
/*  To  Belgium,  I  suppose?" 

'^  Yes,  sir,  that  was  the  name  of  the 
place." 

As  soon  as  he  was  strong  enough 
Colonel  Benyon  went  to  Belgium,  where 
he  spent  a  couple  of  months  searching 
for  Flora  Hammersley  in  all  the  con- 
vents. It  was  a  long  wearisome  search  ; 
but  he  went  through  with  it  patiently  to 
the  end,  persevering  until  he  found  a 
quiet  little  conventual  retreat  six  miles 
from  Louvain,  where  boarders  were  ad- 
mitted. It  was  the  place  where  she 
had  been.  His  search  was  ended ;  and 
the  woman  he  loved  had  been  buried  in 
the  tiny  convent  cemetery  just  a  week 
before  he  came  there.  After  this  there 
was  nothing  left  for  the  Colonel  but  to 
go  back  to  India  to  the  old  familiar  life. 
It  was  only  his  closest  friends  who  ever 
perceived  the  change  in  him ;  but, 
although  he  never  spoke  of  his  trouble, 
those  who  did  thoroughly  know  him, 
knew  that  he  had  suffered  some  recent 
heart-wound,  and  that  the  stroke  had 
been  a  heavy  one. 
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"  You  wouldn't  think  it,  to  look  at  her 
now,  sir,"  said  the  old  clown,  as  he 
fihook  the  ashes  out  of  his  blackened 
clay,  '*  but  madam  was  once  as  hand- 
some a  woman  as  you'd  see  for  many  a 
long  day.  It  was  an  accident  that 
spoilt  her  beauty." 

The  speaker  was  attached  to  a  little 
equestrian  company  with  which  I  had 
fallen  in  during  a  summer  day*s  pedes- 
trianism  in  Warwickshire.  The  troupe 
had  halted  at  a  roadside  inn,  where 
I  was  dawdling  over  my  simple  mid- 
day meal,  and  by  the  time  I  had  smoked 
my  cigar  in  his  companionship,  the 
clown  and  I  were  upon  a  footing  of 
perfect  friendliness. 

I  had  been  not  a  little  struck  by  the 
woman  of  whom  he  spoke.  She  was 
tall  and  slim,  and  had  something  of  a 
foreign  look,  as  I  had  thought.  Her 
face  was  chiefly  remarkable  for  the 
painful  impression  which  it  gave  to  a 
stranger.  It  was  the  face  of  a  woman 
who  had  undergone  some  great  terror. 
The  sickly  pallor  of  the  skin  was  made 
conspicuous  by  the  hectic  brightness  of 
the  large  black  eyes,  and  on  one  cheek 
there  was  a  scar — the  mark  of  some 
deadly  hurt  inflicted  long  ago. 

My  new  friend  and  I  had  strolled  a 
little  way  from  the  inn,  where  the  rest 
of  the  company  were  still  occupied  with 
their  frugal  dinner.  A  stretch  of  sun- 
ny common  lay  before  us,  and  seemed 
to  invite  a  ramble.  The  clown  filled 
his  pipe,  and  walked  on  meditatively. 
I  took  out  another  cigar. 
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"  Was  it  a  fall  from  horseback  that 
gave  her  that  scar  ?  "  I  asked. 

^  A  fall  from  horseback !  Madame 
Delavanti !  No,  sir,  that  seam  on  her 
cheek  was  made  by  the  claws  of  a  tiger. 
It*s  rather  a  curious  sort  of  story,  and  I 
don't  mind  telling  it,  if  you'd  like  to 
hear  it ;  but  for  the  Lord's  sajce  don't 
let  her  know  I've  been  talking  of  her, 
if  you  should  happen  to  scrape  acquaint- 
ance with  her  when  you  go  back  to  the 
inn." 

"'  Has  she  such  a  dislike  to  being 
talked  about  ?  " 

'*  I  rather  think  she  has.  You  see 
she's  not  quite  right  in  the  upper  story, 
poor  soul ;  but  she  rides  beautifully,  and 
doesn't  know  what  fear  means.  You'd 
scarcely  believe  how  handsome  she 
looks  at  night  when  she's  dressed  for 
the  ring.  Her  face  lights  up  almost  as 
well  as  it  used  to  do  ten  years  ago,  be- 
fore she  had  the  accident.  Ah,  she  was 
handsome  in  those  days,  and  used  to  be 
run  after  by  all  the  gentlemen  like  mad  I 
But  she  never  was  a  bad  lot,  never — 
wild  and  self-willed,  but  never  a  wicked 
woman,  as  I'll  stake  my  life.  I've  been 
her  friend  through  thick  and  thin,  when 
she  needed  a  friend,  and  I've  under- 
stood her  better  than  others. 

She  was  only  twelve  years  old  when 
first  she  came  to  us  ^idth  her  father,  a 
noted  lion-tamer.  He  was  a  man  that 
drank  hard  now  and  then,  and  was  very 
severe  with  her  at  such  times ;  but  she 
always  had  a  brave  spirit,  and  I  never 
knew  her  to  quail  before  him  or  before 
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the  beasts.  She  used  to  take  her  share 
in  all  the  old  man's  performances,  and 
when  he  died,  and  the  lions  were  sold 
off,  our  proprietor  kept  a  tiger  for  her 
to  perform  with.  He  was  the  cleverest 
of  all  the  animals,  but  a  queer  temper, 
and  it  needed  a  spirit  like  Caroline  Del- 
avanti's  to  face  him.  She  rode  in  the 
circus  as  well  as  performing  with  the 
tiger,  and  she  was  altogether  the  most 
valuable  member  of  the  company,  and 
was  very  well  paid  for  her  work.  She 
was  eighteen  when  her  father  died,  and 
within  a  year  of  his  death  she  married 
Joseph  WayKe,  our  scene-painter. 

I  was  rather  surprised  at  this  mar- 
riage, for  I  fancied  Caroline  might  have 
done  better.  Joe  was  thirty-five  if  he 
was  a  day — a  pale,  sandy-haired  fellow, 
not  much  to  look  at,  and  by  no  means 
a  genius.  But  he  was  awfully  fond  of 
Caroline.  He  had  followed  her  about 
like  a  dog  ever  since  she  came  among 
us,  and  I  thought  she  married  him  more 
out  of  pity  than  love.  I  told  her  so  one 
day  ;  but  she  only  laughed,  and  said :  — 

•*  He*s  too  good  for  me,  Mr.  Waters, 
and  that's  the  truth.  I  don't  deserve  to 
be  loved  as  he  loves  me." 

The  newly-married  couple  did  indeed 
seem  to  be  very  happy  together.  It  was 
a  treat  to  see  Joe  stand  at  the  wing  and 
watch  his  wife  throtigh  her  perform- 
ances, ready  to  put  a  shawl  over  her 
pretty  white  shoulders  when  she  had 
done,  or  to  throw  himself  between  her 
and  the  tiger  in  case  of  mischief.  She 
treated  him  in  a  pretty,  patronizing  sort 
of  way,  as  if  he  had  been  ever  so  much 
younger  than  her  instead  of  twelve 
years  her  senior.  She  used  to  stand  on 
tiptoe  and  kiss  him  before  all  the  com- 
pany sometimes  at  rehearsal,  much  to 
his  delight.  He  worked  like  a  slave  in 
the  hope  of  improving  his  position  as  he 
improved  in  his  art,  and  he  thought 
nothing  too  good  for  his  beautiful  young 
wife.  They  had  very  comfortable  lodg- 
ings about  half  a  mile  from  the  manu- 
facturing town  where  we  were  stationed 
for  the  winter  months,  and  lived  as  well 
as  simple  folks  need  live. 

Our  manager  was  proprietor  of  a 
second  theatre,  at  a  seaport  town  fifty 
miles  away  from  the  place  where  we 
were  stationed;  and  when  pantomime 
time  was  coming  on,  poor  Joseph  Waylie 


was  ordered  off  to  paint  the  scenery  for 
this  other  theatre,  much  to  his  grief,  as 
his  work  was  likely  to  keep  him  a  month 
or  six  weeks  away  from  his  wife.  It 
was  their  first  parting,  and  the  husband 
felt  it  deeply.  He  left  Caroline  to  the 
care  of  an  old  woman,  who  took  the 
money,  and  who  professed  a  very  warm 
attachment  for  Mrs.  Waylie,  or  Madame 
Delavanti,  as  she  was  called  in  the  bills. 

Joseph  had  not  been  gone  much  more 
than  a  week  when  I  began  to  take 
notice  of  a  young  officer  who  was  in  front 
every  evening,  and  who  watched  Caro- 
line's performance  with  evident  admira- 
tion. I  saw  him  one  night  in  very  close 
conversation  with  Mrs.  Muggleton,  the 
money-taker,  and  was  not  overpleased 
to  hear  Madame  Delavanti's  name  men- 
tioned in  the  course  of  their  conversa- 
tion. On  the  next  night  I  found  him 
loitering  about  at  the  stage-door.  He 
was  a  very  handsome  man,  and  I  could 
not  avoid  taking  notice  of  him.  On 
inquiry  I  found  that  his  name  was 
Jocelyn,  and  that  he  was  a  captain  in 
the  regiment  then  stationed  in  the  town. 
He  was  the  only  son  of  a  wealthy 
manufacturer,  I  was  told,  and  had 
plenty  of  money  to  throw  about. 

I  had  finished  my  performance  earlier 
than  usual  one  night  soon  after  this, 
and  was  waiting  for  a  friend  at  the  stage- 
door,  when  Captain  Jocelyn  came  up 
the  dark  by-street,  smoking  his  cigar, 
and  evidently  waiting  for  some  one.  I 
fell  back  into  the  shadow  of  the  door, 
and  waited,  feeling  pretty  sure  that  he 
was  on  the  watch  for  Caroline.  I  was 
right.  She  came  out  presently  and 
joined  him,  putting  her  hand  under  his 
arm,  as  if  it  were  quite  a  usual  thing 
for  him  to  be  her  escort.  I  followed 
them  at  a  little  distance  as  they  walked 
off,  and  waited  till  I  saw  Joe's  wife  safe 
within  her  own  door.  The  captain  de- 
tained her  on  the  doorstep  talking  for  a 
few  minutes,  and  would  fain  have  kept 
her  there  longer,  but  she  dismissed  him 
with  that  pretty,  imperious  way  she  had 
with  all  of  us  at  times. 

Now,  as  a  very  old  friend  of  Caro- 
line's, I  wasn't  going  to  stand  this  sort 
of  thing ;  so  I  taxed  her  with  it  plainly 
next  day,  and  told  her  no  good  coidd 
come  of  any  acquaintance  between  her 
and  Captain  Jocelyn. 
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"  And  no  harm  need  come  of  it 
either,  you  silly  old  fellow,"  she  said. 
"  IVe  been  used  to  that  sort  of  atten- 
tion all  my  life.  There's  nothing  but 
the  most  innocent  flirtation,  between 


us. 


i$ 


"  What  would  Joe  think  of  such  an 
innocent  flirtation,  Caroline  ?  "  I  asked. 

^'  Joe  must  learn  to  put  up  with  such 
things,"  she  answered,  '^  as  long  as  I  do 
my  duty  to  him.  I  can't  live  without 
excitement,  and  admiration,  and  that 
sort  of  thing.  Joe  ought  to  know  that 
as  well  as  I  do." 

*^  I  should  have  thought  the  tiger  and 
the  horses  would  have  given  you  enough 
excitement,  Caroline,"  I  said,  "  without 
running  into  worse  dangers  than  the 
risk  of  your  life." 

"  But  they  don*t  give  me  half  enough 
excitement,"  she  answered ;  and  then 
she  took  out  a  little  watch  in  a  jewelled 
case,  and  looked  at  it,  and  then  at  me, 
in  a  half-boastful,  half-anxious  way. 

"  Wky,  what  a  pretty  watch.  Carry  ?" 
said  I.     "  Is  that  a  present  from  Joe  ?  " 

**  As  if  you  didn't  know  better  than 
that !  "  she  said.  **  Country  scene-paint- 
ers can't  afford  to  buy  diamond  watch- 
es for  their  wives,  Mr.  Waters." 

I  tried  to  lecture  her,  but  she  laugh- 
ed off  my  reproaches ;  and  I  saw  her 
that  night  with  a  bracelet  on  her  arm, 
which  I  knew  must  be  another  gift  from 
the  captain.  lie  was  in  a  stage-box,  and 
threw  her  a  bouquet  of  choice  flowers 
after  her  scene  with  the  tiger.  It  was 
the  prettiest  sight  in  the  world  to  see 
her  pick  up  the  flowers  and  offer  them 
to  the  grim-looking  animal  to  smell, 
and  then  snatch  them  away  with  u 
laugh,  and  retire,  courtesying  to  the 
audience,  and  glancing  coquettishly 
towards  the  box  where  her  admirer  sat 
applauding  her. 

Three  weeks  went  by  like  this,  the 
captain  in  front  every  night.  I  kept  a 
close  watch  upon  the  pair,  for  I  thought 
that,  however  she  might  carry  on  her 
flirtation,  Joe's  wife  was  true  at  heart, 
and  would  not  do  him  any  deliberate 
wrong.  She  was  very  young  and  very 
wilful,  but  I  fancied  my  influence  would 
go  a  long  way  with  her  in  any  desper- 
ate emergency.  So  I  kept  an  eye  upon 
her  and  her  admirer,  and  there  was 
rarely  a  night  that  I  did  not  see    the 


captain's  back  turned  upon  the  door  oi 
IVIrs.  Waylie'fl  lodgings  before  I  went 
home  to  my  own  supper. 

Joe  was  not  expected  home  for  an- 
other week,  and  the  regiment  was  to 
leave  the  town  in  a  couple  of  days. 
Caroline  told  me«this  one  morning  with 
evident  pleasure,  and  I  was  overjoyed 
to  find  she  did  not  really  care  for  Cap- 
tain Jocelyn. 

'^  Not  a  bit,  you  silly  old  man,"  she 
said  ;  ^'  I  like  his  admiration,  and  I  like 
his  presents,  but  I  know  there's  no  one 
in  the  world  worth  Joe.  I'm  very  glad 
the  regiment  will  be  gone  when  Joe 
comes  back.  I  shall  have  had  my  bit 
of  fun,  you  know,  and  I  shall  tell  Joe 
all  about  it ;  and  as  Captain  Jocelyn 
will  have  gotie  to  the  other  end  of  the 
world,  he  can't  object  to  the  presents — 
tributes  offered  to  my  genius,  as  the 
captain  says  in  his  notes." 

I  felt  by  no  means  sure  that  Joseph 
Waylie  would  consent  to  his  wife's 
retaining  these  tributes,  and  I  told  her 
as  much. 

"  Oh,  nonsense,"  she  said  ;  "  I  can  do 
what  I  like  with  Joe.  He'll  be  quite 
satisfied  when  he  sees  Captain  Jocelyu's 
respectful  letters.  I  couldn't  part  with 
my  darling  little  watch  for  the  world." 

When  I  went  to  the  theatre  next 
night,  I  found  the  captain  standing  talk- 
ing to  Caroline  just  inside  the  stage- 
door.  He  seemed  very  earnest,  and 
was  begging  her  to  do  something  which 
she  said  was  impossible.  It  was  his 
last  night  in  the  town,  you  see,  and  I 
have  very  little  doubt  that  he  was  ask- 
ing her  to  run  away  with  him — for  I 
believe  the  man  was  over  head  and  ears 
in  love  with  her — and  that  she  was  put^- 
ting  him  off  in  her  laughing,  coquettish 
way. 

'*  I  won't  take  your  answer  now,"  he 
said  very  seriously.  "  I  shall  wait  for 
you  at  the  door  to-night.  You  can't 
mean  to  break  my  heart,  Caroline  ;  the 
answer  must  be  yes." 

She  broke  away  from  him  hurriedly. 
"  Hark,"  she  said,  **  there's  the  over- 
ture ;  and  in  half  an  hour  I  must  be 
upon  the  stage." 

I  passed  the  captain  in  the  dark  pass- 
age, and  a  few  paces  faither  on  passed 
some  one  else  whose  face  I  could  not 
see,   whose    short,  hurried    breathing 
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sounded  like  that  of  a  person  who  had 
been  running.  We  brushe<l  against  one 
another  as  we  passed,  but  the  man  took 
no  notice  of  me. 

Half  an  hour  afterwards  I  was  loung- 
ing in  a  corner  of  the  ring  while  Caro- 
line went  through  her  performances 
with  the  tiger.  Captain  Jocelyn  was  in 
his  usual  place,  with  a  bouquet  In  his 
hand.  It  was  New- Year's  night,  and 
the  house  was  very  full.  I  had  been 
looking  all  round  for  some  time,  when 
I  was  startled  bj  the  sight  of  a  face  in 
the  pit.  It  was  Joseph  Waylie's  face 
ashy  pale  and  fixed  as  death — ^a  f ace 
that  meant  mischief. 

^^  He  has  heard  something  against  his 
wife,"  I  thought,  "  I'll  run  round  to 
him  directly  I  can  get  out  of  the  ring, 
and  make  matters  square.  Some  con- 
founded scandal-monger  has  got  hold  of 
him,  and  has  been  poisoning  his  mind 
about  Caroline  and  the  captain."  I 
knew  there  had  been  a  good  deal  of 
talk/in  the  theatre  about  the  two— talk 
which  I  had  done  my  best  to  put  down. 

/Captain  Jocelyn  threw  his  bouquet, 
If.  hich  was  received  with  a  coquettish 
smile,  and  a  bright  upward  glance  that 
seemed  to  express  profound  delight.  I 
knew  that  this  was  mere  stage-play  ; 
but  how  must  it  have  looked  to  the  jeal- 
ous man,  glaring  with  fixed  eyes  from 
his  place  at  the  back  of  the  pit !  I  turn- 
ed to  look  at  him  as  the  curtain  fell 
upon  the  stage,  but  he  was  gone.  He 
was  going  round  to  speak  to  his  wife, 
no  doubt.  I  left  the  ring  immediately, 
and  went  to  prepare  her  for  the  inter- 
view, and,  if  needful,  to  stand  between 
her  and  her  husband's  anger. 

I  found  her  at  the  wing,  trifling  with 
her  bouquet  in  an  absent  way. 

**  Have  you  seen  Joe  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  No,"  she  answered.  "  He  hasn't 
come  back,  has  he  ?  I  didn't  expect 
him  for  a  week." 

"I  know,  my  dear;  but  he  was  in 
front  just  now,  looking  as  pale  as  a 
ghost.  I'm  afraid  some  one  has  been 
talking  to  him  about  you." 

She  looked  rather  frightened  when  I 
said  this. 

"  They  can't  say  any  harm  of  me,  if 
they  speak  the  truth.  I  wonder  Joe 
didn't  come  straight  to  me, though,  in- 
stead of  going  to  the  front  of  the  house." 


We  were  both  wanted  in  the  ring. 
I  helped  Caroline  through  her  equestri- 
an performance,  and  saw  that  she  was 
a  little  nervous  and  anxious  about  Joe's 
return.  She  did  not  favor  the  captain 
with  manv  more  smiles  that  evenin£r, 
and  she  told  me  to  be  ready  for  her  at 
the  stage-door  ten  minutes  before  the 
performance  was  over. 

"  I  want  to  give  Captain  Jocelyn  the 
slip,"  she  said ;  "  but  I  dare  sa}**  Joe 
will  come  to  me  before  I'm  readv-'* 

Joe  did  not  appear,  however,  and  she 
went  home  with  me.  I  met  the  cap- 
tain on  my  way  back,  and  he  asked  me 
if  I  had  been  seeing  Mrs.  Waylie  home. 
I  told  him  yes,  and  that  her  husband 
had  come  home.  Joe  had  not  arrived 
at  the  lodgings,  however,  when  Caroline 
went  in,  and  I  returned  to  the  theatre 
to  look  for  him.  The  stage-door  was 
shut  when  I  went  back ;  so  I  supposed 
that  Joe  had  gone  home  by  another 
way  or  was  out  drinking.  I  went  to 
bed  th;it  night  very  uneasy  in  my  mind 
about  Caroline  and  her  husband. 

There  was.an  early  rehearsal  of  a  new 
interlude  next  morning,  and  Caroline 
came  into' the  theatre  five  minutes  after 
I  got  there.  She  looked  pale  and  ill. 
Her  husband  had  not  been  home. 

''  I  think  it  must  have  been  a  mistake 
of  yours  about  Joe,"  she  said  to  me.  "I 
don't  think  it  could  have  been  him  you 
saw  in  the  pit  last  night." 

"  I  saw  him  as  surely  as  I  see  you  at 
this  moment,  my  dear,"  I  answered. 
"  There's  no  possibility  of  a  mistake. 
Joe  came  back  last  night,  and  Joe  wtis 
in  the  pit  while  you  were  on  with  the 
tiger." 

This  time  she  looked  really  frightened. 
She  put  her  hand  to  her  heart  suddenly 
and  began  to  tremble. 

"  Why  didn't  he  come  home  to  me  ?  '* 
she  cried,  "  and  where  did  he  hide  him- 
self last  night  ?  " 

''  I'm  afraid  he  must  have  gone  out 
upon  the  drink,  my  dear." 

"  Joe  never  drinks,"  she  answered. 

While  she  stood  looking  at  me  with 
that  pale,  scared  face,  one  of  our  young 
men  came  running  towards  us. 

'*  You're  wanted,  Waters,"  he  said, 
shortly. 

"  Where  ?  " 

"  Up  stairs  in  the  painting-room." 
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"  Joe's  room  ?  "  cried  Caroline. 
*'  Then  he  has  come  back.  I'll  go  with 
you." 

She  was  following  me  as  I  crossed 
the  stage,  but  the  young  man  tried  to 
stop  her. 

"  YouM  better  not  come  just  yet,  Mrs. 
Wajlie,"  he  said  in  a  hurried  way,  that 
was  strange  to  him.  **  It's  only  Waters 
that's  wanted,  on  a  matter  of  business." 
And  then,  as  Caroline  followed  close 
upon  us,  he  took  hold  of  my  arm  and 
whispered,  "  Don't  let  her  come." 

I  tried  to  keep  her  back,  but  it  was 
no  use. 

**  I  know  it's  mv  husband  who  wants 
you,"  she  said.  "  They've  been  making 
mischief  about  me.  You  shan't  keep 
me  away  from  him." 

We  were  on  the  narrow  stairs  leading 
to  the  painting-room  by  this  time.  I 
couldn't  keep  Caroline  ofF.  She  pushed 
past  both  of  us,  and  ran  into  the  room 
before  we  could  stop  her. 

*'  Serve  her  right,"  muttered  my  com- 
panion.    "  It's  all  her  doing." 

I  heard  her  scream  as  I  came  to  the 
door.  There  was  a  little  crowd  in  the 
painting-room  round  a  quiet  figure  lying 
on  a  bench,  and  there  was  a  ghastly 
pool  of  blood  upon  the  floor.  Joseph 
Way  lie  had  cut  his  throat. 

"  He  must  have  done  it  last  night," 
said  the  manager. 

"  There's  a  letter  for  his  wife  on  the 
table  yonder.  Is  that  you,  Mrs.  Waylie  ? 
A  bad  business,  isn't  it  ?  Poor  Joseph !  " 

Caroline  knelt  down  by  the  side  of  the 
bench,  and  stopped  there  on  her  knees, 
as  still  death,  till  the  room  was  clear  of 
all  but  me. 

"  They  think  I  deserve  this,  Waters," 
she  said,  lifting  her  white  face  from  the 
dead  man's  shoulder,  where  she  had 
hidden  it ;  *^  but  I  meant  no  harm.  Give 
me  the  letter." 

"  You'd  better  wait  a  bit,  my  dear," 
I  said. 

^  No,  no ;  give  it  to  me  at  once, 
please." 

I  gave  her  the  letter.  It  was  very 
short.  The  scene-painter  had  come 
back  to  the  theatre  in  time  to  hear  some 
portion  of  that  interview  between  Cap- 
tain Jocelyn  and  his  wife.  He  evidently 
had  believed  her  much  more  guilty  than 
she  was. 


"  I  think  you  must  know  how  I  loved 
you,  Caroline,"  he  wrote  ;  "  I  can't  fiU5e 
life  with  the  knowledge  that  you've 
been  false  to  me." 

Of  course  there  was  an  inquest.  We 
worked  it  so  that  the  jury  gave  a  ver- 
dict of  temporary  insanity,  and  poor  Joe 
was  buried  decently  in  the  cemetery  out- 
side the  town.  Carolme  sold  the  watch 
and  the  bracelet  that  Captain  Jocelyn 
had  given  her,  in  order  to  pay  for  her 
husband's  funeral.  She  was  very  quiet, 
and  went  on  with  the  performances  as 
usual  a  week  after  Joe's  death,  but  I 
could  see  a  great  change  in  her.  The 
rest  of  the  company  were  very  hard  upon 
her,  as  I  thought,  blaming  her  for  her 
husband's  deaths  and  she  was  under  a 
cloud,  as  it  were ;  but  Bhe  looked  as 
handsome  as  ever  and  went  through  all 
her  performances  in  her  old,,  daring  way. 
I'm  sure,  though,  that  she  gr^'eved  sin* 
cerelv  for  Joe's  death,  and  that  "he  had 
never  meant  to  do  him  wrong.        ^ 

We  travelled  all  through  the  ^ext 
summer,  and    late  in  November  w^ent 
back    to   Homersleigh.     Caroline   h^d 
seemed  happier  while  we  were  away,  i 
thought,  and  when  we  were  going  back 
sh4  confessed  as  much  to  me.  i 

^  I've  got  a  kind  of  dread  of  seeing  ^ 
that  place  again."  she  said ;  **  I'm  al- 
ways dreaming  of  the  painting-room  as 
it  looked  that  January  morning  with  the 
cold  light  streaming  in  upon  that  dread- 
ful figure  on  the  bench.  The  room's 
scarcely  been  out  of  my  dreams  one 
night  since  I've  been  away  from  Homer- 
sleigh ;  and  now  I  dread  going  back 
as  if — ^as  if  he  was  shut  up  there." 

The  room  was  not  a  particularly  con- 
venient one,  and  had  been  used  for 
lumber  after  Joe's  death.  The  man 
who  came  after  him  didn't  care  to  paint 
there  by  himself  all  day  long.  On  the 
first  morning  of  our  retuni,  Caroline, 
went  up  and  looked  in  at  the  dusty  heap 
of  disused  stage  furniture  and  broken 
properties.  I  met  her  coming  aWay 
from  the  room. 

"  O  Mr.  Waters,"  she  said  to  me  with 
real  feeling,  "  if  he  had  only  waited  to 
hear  me  speak  for  myself !  They  all 
think  I  deserved  what  happened,  and 
perhaps  I  did,  as  far  as  it  was  a  punish- 
ment for  my  frivolity  ;  but  Joe  didn't 
deserve  such  a  fate.     I  know  it  was 
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their  malicioas  talk  that  did  the  mis- 
chief." 

I  fancied  after  this  that  her  looks 
changed  for  the  worse,  and  that  she  had 
a  kind  of  nervous  way  in  going  through 
her  equestrian  performances,  as  if  there 
was  a  fever  upon  her.  I  couldn't  judge 
so  well  how  she  went  through  the  tiger 
act,  as  I  was  never  on  the  stage  with 
her,  but  the  brute  seemed  as  submissive 
as  ever.  On  the  last  day  of  the  year 
she  asked  our  manager  to  let  her  off  for 
the  next  night.  **  It's  the  anniversary 
of  my  husband's  death,"  she  said. 

"  I  didn't  know  you  were  so  precious 
fond  of  him,"  he  answered,  with  a  sneer. 
"  No,  Mrs.  Way  lie,  we  can't  afford  to 
dispense  with  your  services  to-morrow 
night.  The  tiger  act  is  one  of  our 
strong  features  with  the  gallery,  and  I 
expect  a  full  house  for  New  Year's 
night." 

She  begged  him  very  hard  to  let  her 
off,  but  it  was  no  use.  There  was  no 
rehearsal  on  New  Year's  morning,  and 
she  went  to  the  little  cemetery  where  Joe 
was  buried,  a  three  miles'  walk,  in  the 
cold  and  rain.  In  the  evening,  when 
she  came  to  the  wing  her  eyes  were 
brighter  than  usual,  and  she  shivered  a 
good  deal  more  than  I  liked  to  see. 

^^  I  think  I  must  have  caught  cold  in 
the  cemetery  to-day,"  she  said  to  me 
when  I  noticed  this.  ^'  I  wish  I  could 
have  kept  this  night  sacred — this  one 
night — to  my  husband's  memory.  He 
has  been  in  my  mind  so  much  to-day." 

She  went  on,  and  I  stood  at  the  wing 
watching  her.  The  audience  applauded 
vociferously,  but  she  did  not  make  her 
accustomed  courtesy ;  and  she  went 
about  her  work  im  a  listless  way  that 
was  very  different  from  her  usual  spirit- 
ed manner.  The  animal  seemed  to 
know  this,  and  when  she  had  got  about 
half-way  through  her  tricks  with  him, 
he  begun  to  respond  to  her  word  of  com- 
mand in  a  sulky,  unwilling  manner,  that 
I  didn't  like.  This  made  her  angry, 
and  she  used  her  light  whip  more  freely 
than  usual. 

One  of  the  tiger's  concluding  tricks 
was  a  leap  through  a  garland  of  flowers 
which  Caroline  held  for  him.     She  was 


kneeling  in  the  centre  of  the  stage  with 
this  garland  in  her  hands,  ready  for  the 
animal's  spring,  when  her  eyes  wander- 
ed to  the  front  of  the  house,  and  she 
rose  suddenly  with  a  shrill  scream,  and 
her  arms  outstretched  wildly.  Whether 
the  sulky  brute  thought  that  she  was 
going  to  strike  him  or  not,  I  don't  know ; 
but  he  sprang  savagely  at  her  as  she 
rose,  and  in  the  next  moment  she  was 
lying  on  the  ground  helpless,  and  the 
audience  screaming  with  terror.  I 
rushed  upon  the  stage,  with  half-a-dozen 
others,  and  we  had  the  brute  muzzled 
and  roped  in  a  few  breathless  moments, 
but  not  before  he  had  torn  Caroline's 
cheek  and  shoulder  with  his  claws.  She 
was  insensible  when  we  carried  her  off 
the  stage,  and  she  was  confined  to  her 
bed  three  months  after  the  accident  with 
brain-fever.  When  she  came  among  us 
again,  she  had  lost  every  vestige  of 
color,  and  her  face  had  that  set  look 
which  you  must  have  observed  just  now. 

"  The  fright  of  her  encounter  with 
the  tiger  gave  her  that  look,"  I  said. 
"  I  don't  much  wonder  at  it." 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it,"  answered  the 
clown.  "  That's  the  curious  part  of  the 
story.  She  didn't  think  anything  of  her 
skirmish  with  the  tiger,  though  it  quite 
spoilt  her  beauty.  What  frightened  her 
was  the  sight  of  her  husband  sitting  in 
the  pit,  as  he  had  sat  there  a  year  before, 
on  the  night  of  his  death.  Of  course 
you'll  say  it  was  a  delusion,  and  so  say 
I.  But  she  declares  she  saw  him  sitting 
amongst  the  crowd — amongst  them,  and 
yet  not  one  of  them,  somehow,  with  a 
sort  of  ghastly  light  upon  his  face  that 
marked  him  out  from  the  rest.  It  was 
the  sight  of  him  that  made  her  drop  her 
garland  and  give  that  scream  and  rush 
that  frightened  the  tiger.  You  see  she 
had  been  brooding  upon  his  death  for  a 
long  time,  and  no  doubt  she  conjured  up 
his  image  out  of  her  own  brain,  as  it 
were.  She's  never  been  quite  the  same 
since  that  fever ;  but  she  has  plenty  of 
pluck,  and  there's  scarcely  anything  she 
can't  do  now  with  Baber,  the  tiger,  and 
I  think  she  is  fonder  of  him  than  of  any 
human  creature,  in  spite  of  the  scar  on 
her  cheek." 
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A  BLEAK  December  night  nearly  a 
hundred  years  ago.  Hard  frost,  and 
a  keen  biting  wind  blowing  the  thick 
drifting  snow  flakes  into  the  faces  of 
those  few  foot  passengers  who  still 
tramp  the  half-deserted  city  streets ; 
a  frost  so  hard,  that  the  fastrf ailing 
snow  does  not  change  to  mud  and  slush 
all  in  a  moment,  after  the  usual  manner 
of  London  snow,  but  lies  crisp  and  white 
upon  road  and  pavement,  and  crowns 
the  steep  roofs  and  gables  with  moun- 
tainous heaps  of  whiteness,  which  over- 
hang the  parapets,  and  threaten  pedes- 
trians with  the  fall  of  miniature  ava- 
lanches- 
There  are  retired  nooks  and  corners 
of  this  crowded  London  city  where  the 
snow  might  lie  almost  as  pure  and  un- 
defiled  as  in  some  silent  Alpine  gorge 
known  only  to  the  eagle  and  the  cham- 
ois— notably  one  narrow  little  street, 
scarcely  better  than  a  court  or  alley,  in 
the  region  of  Moorfields  ;  an  eminently 
respectable  street  in  its  way,  tenanted 
by  two  or  three  working  jewellers,  a 
Dutch  merchant  in  some  small  way  of 
trade,  the  chief  clerk  in  a  great  colonial 
house  under  the  shadow  of  the  Monu- 
ment, and  Dr.  Pres twitch. 

One  feeble  oil-lamp  glimmers  at  the 
entrance  to  this  quiet  little  street 
— which  leads  nowhere,  by  the  way, 
Dr.  Prestwitch's  house  facing  the 
explorer,  and  barring  his  farther  pro- 
gress, except  through  Dr.  Pres  twitch's 
hall-door — one  dim  blear-eyed  little 
lamp,  which  does  not  do  much  towards 
the  illumination  of  the  street  in  a  gen- 
eral way.      But  to-night  there  is  the 
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lightness  and  brightness  of  the  snow, 
which  lies  thick  upon  the  paved  foot- 
way between  the  two  rows  of  tall  nar- 
row houses,  unmarked  by  a  single  foot- 
fall. The  occupants  of  Little  Bell-street 
are  a  sober  steady-going  people,  and 
there  has  been  no  traffic,  not  so  much  as 
the  opening  or  shutting  of  a  door,  since 
eight  o'clock  this  evening. 

It  is  now  eleven. 

As  an  auxiliary  to  the  public  lamp, 
Dr.  Prestwitch  burns  a  little  colored 
lamp  of  his  own  under  the  wooden  shell 
that  surmounts  his  ddorway — a  relic  of 
former  splendor,  when  great  people 
lived  in  the  City,  and  fashionable  bach- 
elors or  small  gentry  with  large  preten- 
sions may  have  occupied  Little  Bell- 
Street  ;  a  lamp  which  announces  his 
profession  to  the  world  at  large,  keeps 
him  in  the  eye  of  the  public  as  it  were, 
and  which  has  more  than  once  brought 
him  a  chance  patient — some  ruffian 
bruised  and  mangled  in  a  street-fight, 
a  child  run  over  in  a  neighboiing 
thoroughfare,  a  black  eye,  or  a  sprained 
ankle. 

There  is  one  tall  narrow  window  up- 
on each  side  of  Dr.  Prestwitch's  tall 
narrow  door,  and  in  the  extreme  left 
corner  of  Dr.  Prestwitch's  house  there 
is  a  passage,  scarcely  wide  enough  to 
admit  one  pei'son  of  bulky  figure,  lead- 
ing to  Dr.  Prestwitch's  back  premises — 
the  surgery  where  he  compounds  his 
medicines  and  spreads  his  plasters,  and 
a  bleak  bare  room,  with  a  long  deal 
table  on  tressels,  and  a  smaller  leaden 
tiible  fitted  with  a  sink.  This  room  is 
very  rarely  used  by  the  doctor,  never 
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entered  by  the  doctor's  family,  and  has 
a  dampish  odor. 

In  the  time  of  this  December  snow- 
storm Dr.  Prest witch  was  quite  a  young 
man ;  a  young  man  with  a  bright  ea- 
ger face,  dark  curling  hair  which  he 
did  not  often  disguise  with  powder 
and  pomatum,  and  a  bright  eager 
manner ;  a  man  who  had  given  hos- 
tages to  Fortune  in  the  shape  of  a 
pretty  little  wife  and  three  small  chil- 
dren, and  who  was  perhaps  rather  too 
anxious  to  succeed  in  life.  It  is  doubt- 
ful whether  this  young  surgeon  had  any 
legal  right  to  the  title  of  doctor,  but 
the  neighborhood  of  Little  Bell-street 
had  made  him  a  doctor  by  common  con- 
sent. The  brass  plate  upon  his  stout 
oak  door  described  him  simply  as  ''  Mr. 
Prestwitch,  Surgeon." 

He  had  not  a  large  practice,  and  the 
task  of  supporting  that  small  household 
was  a  hard  one,  simple  as  were  the 
needs  of  the  pretty  little  wife  and  the 
three  small  children.  They  had  one 
servant,  a  fat  overgrown  girl,  with  a 
shock  of  red  hair,  and  a  countenance 
in  which  good  temper  did  duty  for  all 
other  charms  ;  a  stupid  honest  creature, 
who  heartily  loved  the  doctor's  wife  and 
children,  and  thought  the  doctor  himself 
the  greatest  man  of  his  age.  The  daily 
meals  in  that  respectable  house  in  Little 
Bell-street  were  apt  to  be  meagre  in 
quantity  and  inferior  in  quality;  but 
Barbara  Snaffles  —  commonly  called 
Bab — was  a  faithful  soul,  who  would 
have  shared  the  diet  of  Count  Ugolino 
and  his  sons  without  a  murmur,  if  fidel- 
ity had  demanded  such  patience.  As  it 
was,  she  had  a  fair  share  of  whatever 
was  eaten  or  drunken  in  the  house,  and 
was  treated  more  like  a  member  of  the 
family  than  was  perhaps  consistent  with 
the  dignity  of  a  professional  man's 
household. 

On  this  particular  December  night 
she  was  sitting  darning  stockings  upon 
one  side  of  the  hearth  in  the  every- 
day parlor — a  small  panelled  chamber, 
furnished  in  the  scantiest  way,  but 
with  a  certain  air  of  neatness  and  even 
comfort  nevertheless — while  her  mis- 
tress occupied  the  other.  A  handful  of 
fire  burnt  cheerily  in  the  old-fashioned 
grate — such  a  roomy  old  grate,  with 
such  a  capacity  for  the  consumption  of 


fuel,  but  pinched  and  contracted  by  an 
artful  contrivance  of  brickwork  upon 
each  side.  The  red-worsted  curtains,  a 
trifle  scanty  even  for  the  najrrow  win- 
dowj  but  very  comfortable  looking  not- 
withstanding, had  been  drawn  to  their 
extremest  stretch ;  the  honest  mahog- 
any table  had  been  vigorously  polished 
by  Bab  after  the  removal  of  the  tea- 
things,  the  one  candle  was  kept  care- 
fully snu£Fed,  the  cat  reposed  luxurious- 
ly against  the  open-work  side  of  the 
bright  brass  fender,  and  this  room,  alto* 
gether  humble  as  it  was,  bore  the  unmis- 
takable aspect  of  home. 

The  doctor  was  in  his  surgery  read- 
ing. He  was  a  studious  young  man, 
and  in  the  dearth  of  more  profitable 
employment  devoted  his  evenings  to 
the  study  of  medical  science.  It  had 
been  a  matter  of  no  small  regret  to 
him  that  he  had  been  unable  to  advance 
very  far  in  the  practical  study  of  that 
branch  of  his  profession  which  seemed 
to  him  the  most  important,  the  study  of 
anatomy.  The  cost  of  a  subject  for 
his  experiments  rendered  this  part  of 
his  science  almost  a  sealed  book  to  the 
poor  and  hardworking  student,  who 
could  not  afford  to  avail  himself  of  the 
services  of  those  gangs  of  desperate 
rufiians  who  were  continually  violating 
the  sanctity  of  the  grave  by  their  un 
holy  traffic. 

Martin  Prestwitch  had  a  friend,  how- 
ever, in  the  house-surgeon  of  Newgate, 
and  that  gentleman,  who  had  a  surfeit 
of  subjects  sometimes,  had  promised  to 
send  him  the  first  defunct  criminal  he 
should  be  able  to  dispose  of  in  a 
friend's  favor.  There  were  outstand- 
ing claims  to  be  considered  first,  for  the 
jail  was  in  those  days  the  only  legiti- 
mate resource  for  the  student ;  but 
whenever  there  should  be  a  subject  to 
spare,  it  was  to  be  for  Martin  Prest- 
witch. 

He  had  been  reading  hard  in  an  old 
book  upon  anatomy  this  evening,  and 
his  fingers  itched  to  be  using  the 
scalpel. 

*'  I'm  afraid  Jack  Tylney  has  forgot- 
ten his  promise,"  said  he  presently, 
with  a  sigh. 

He  was  wrong.  Mr.  Tylney,  the 
Newgate  surgeon,  had  not  forgotten 
the  obligation  that  was  upon  him.     His 
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promise  was  destined  to  be  kept  that 
very  night.  The  first  footsteps  to  de- 
file the  snow  that  had  remained  un- 
trodden through  all  the  quiet  evening 
hours  were  the  footsteps  of  two  men 
carrying  a  ghastly  burden. 

They  took  it  first  to  the  hall-door, 
where  one  of  them  stooped  to  read  the 
name  upon  the  brass  plate,  and  then 
knocked — a  cautious,  mysterious-sound- 
ing knock. 

The  door  was  opened  almost  immedi- 
ately by  the  faithful  Barbara,  who 
scented  a  possibJe  patient  in  this  un- 
timely summons ;  but  at  the  sight  of 
that  ghastly  burden — it  was  mufiled  in 
a  sack,  but  there  are  some  things  that 
will  not  be  hidden — she  fell  back  with 
a  start. 

**  Lord  save  us !  what's  that  ?  "  she 
cried. 

"  A  subject  for  Dr.  Prestwitch — the 
man  that  was  hung  for  coining  at  New- 
gate this  morning." 

**  What !  "  exclaimed  Bab,  "  do  you 
mean  to  say  it's  a  dead  body  ?  " 

"  Yes,  miss,"  one  of  the  bearers  an- 
swered with  a  grin ;  ^^  not  to  make  too 
many  bones  about  it,  it's  a  stiff  un — 
with  Mr,  Tylney's  compliments  to  Dr. 
Prestwitch." 

'*  Take  the  dreadful  thing  round  to 
the  surgery,"  said  Barbara,  aghast. 
"  Master^s  in  there  reading.  Take  it 
down  that  passage ;  I'll  come  and  open 
the  door  directly  minute. — And  to 
tliink  that  any  one  can  wish  to  have 
such  a  thing  1  "  she  ejaculated,  as  she 
shut  the  front  door. 

She  had  heard  her  master  talk  of  that 
subject  which  Jack  Tylney  was  to  send 
him. 

She  opened  the  surgery-door  and  told 
the  doctor  what  had  come  for  him,  and 
then  opened  the  door  leading  into  the 
passage,  where  the  men  were  waiting. 
Martin  Prestwitch  was  all  on  the  alert 
in  a  moment.  He  took  his  candle,  led 
the  way  into  that  damp-smelling  room 
set  apart  for  such  a  purpose  as  this, 
and  so  rarely  used.  The  horror  was 
carried  in  there,  and  laid  upon  the  long 
deal  table,  Barbara  Snaffles  standing  on 
the  threshold  all  the  time  and  peering 
in,  fascinated  by  the  ghastly  sight. 
Then  Martin  Prestwitch  and  the  men 
came    cut,  and  the  doctor  dismissed 


them  with  a  shilling  to  buy  drink — one 
of  his  few  shillings. 

He  locked  the  door  of  his  dissecting 
room,  while  Barbara  stood  a  little  aloo^ 
open-mouthed,  devouring  the  scene 
with  her  big  round  eyes. 

^'  Ask  your  mistress  to  make  me 
some  of  her  good  coffee,  Bab/'  said 
the  doctor — ^'^I  shall  sit  up  late  to- 
night ;  and  be  sure  she  knows  nothing 
of  this  business,"  he  added,  pointing  to 
the  locked  door. 

^'  Lord  bless  you !  no  sir ;  not  for  the 
world.  I  don't  want  to  turn  that  poor 
dear's  whole  mask  of  blood,  as  mine 
was  turned  just  now  when  I  saw  that 
orful  thing  in  a  sack." 

Barbara  gave  a  gulp  and  o^ade  a  wry 
face  as  she  spoke. 

*  •  You'd  better  come  and  say  good- 
night to  mbsus,  sir,  if  you  want  her  to 
go  to  bed." 

**  Ay,  to  be  sure,"  answered  Martin 
Prestwitch,  at  all  times  an  affectionate 
husband,  but  just  at  this  moment  some- 
what distracted  by  the  thought  of  that 
inanimate  clay  lying  u{>on  his  table. 

He  went  into  the  pai'lor,  where  his 
industrious  little  wife  was  singing  soft- 
ly to  herself,  as  she  put  the  finishing 
touches  to  a  triumph  of  ingenuity  and 
economics  in  the  shape  of  a  frock  for 
the  biggest  of  the  three  small  children, 
made  out  of  a  cast-off  petticoat  of  her 
own. 

"  See,  Martin,"  she  cried,  looking  up 
at  him  with  her  bright  loving  face, 
*'  won't  Molly  look  nice  in  that  r  " 

"  Very  nice,  dear ;  but  you  oughtn't 
to  sit  up  so  late,  sewing  for  Molly.  It's 
nearlv  twelve  o'clock." 

"  That's  the  very  last  stitch,  Martin ; 
and  it's  just  as  late  for  you,  sir,  as  it  is 
for  me  ;  and  you've  not  had  a  morsel  of 
supper  either.  There's  the  bit  of  beef- 
steak-pudding that  was  left  at  dinner. 
Bab  has  warmed  it  nicely,  and  there  it 
is,  waiting  for  you,  down  in  the  fender." 
**  I'll  eat  it  by  and  by,  dear;  but  I've 
no  appetite  for  supper  just  yet,  I  want 
you  to  make  me  a  cup  of  coffee — ^as 
strong  as  you  like. " 

"  What,  Martin ;  you're  not  going  to 
sit  up  over  your  fusty  old  books  again  ?  " 
cried  the  little  wife,  dolefully. 

It  was  a  common  thing  for  the  doctor 
to  sit  poring  over  his  medical  hooka 
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deep  into  the  night,  and  Mary  Prest- 
witch  had  often  crept  downstairs  in  the 
gray  morning,  to  find  him  still  studying 
one  of  those  dismal  volumes,  with  his 
candle  burned  down  to  the  socket 

**  Yes  Mary,  my  dear ;  I  wafht  to  sit 
an  hour  or  so  longer.  There's  a  very 
interesting  case  I*m  reading  up,  a  case 
that  will  be  useful  to  me  in  my  practice ; 
and  you  know,  love,  how  much  depends 
upon  my  getting  on  in  my  profession." 

Mary  gave  a  little  nod  and  a  sigh. 
Yes,  indeed,  it  was  vital  to  that  small 
household  that  the  surgeon's  efforts 
should  be  crowned  with  success.  Only 
that  evening  Mrs.  Prestwitch  and  Bab 
had  been  calculating  the  amount  of  the 
Christmas  bills — Christmas  brings  so 
little  for  struggling  householders  except 
bills — and  wondering  whether  the 
trades-people  would  be  ^ontent  with 
such  small  sums  as  Dr.  Prestwitch  could 
give  them  on  account. 

"They  know  that  we  are  honest, 
Bab,"  said  the  anxious  wife ;  ^'  thank 
Heaven  they  know  that.  We  have 
lived  in  this  house  five  years,  and  paid 
our  way  somehow.  I  don*t  think  they 
will  find  it  in  their  hearts  to  be  hard  up- 
on us." 

Martin  Prestwitch  kissed  his  wife, 
and  sent  her  off  to  bed  directly  she  had 
made  the  coffee,  during  which  operation 
there  was  heard  a  great  clattering  of 
bolts  and  bars  from  the  indefatigable 
Barbara,  who  took  as  much  pains  to 
secure  all  these  fastenings  as  if  her 
masters  house  had  been  the  most  tempt- 
ing field  for  an  enterprising  burglar. 
It  was  just  midnight  when  the  little  wo- 
man tripped  upstairs,  wiih  Barbara  be- 
hind her,  and  all  the  clocks  of  the  City 
seemed  to  be  booming  out  the  hour  as 
Dr.  Prestwitch  went  to  his  dissecting- 
room,  carrying  a  steaming  jug  of  coffee 
in  one  hand  and  a  candle  in  the  other. 
He  had  to  put  his  jug  on  the  floor  while 
he  unlocked  the  door,  for  there  were  no 
superfluous  tables  or  sideboards  in  the 
passages  of  that  sparsely  furnished 
abode.  The  room  struck  cold  as  some 
icebound  region  on  that  bleak  winter 
night,  and  the  doctor's  first  labor  was  to 
light  a  fire.  There  were  happily  some 
wood  and  coals  in  a  cupl>oard  near  the 
fireplace,  and  with  these  and  an  old 
newspaper  Martin   Prestwitch  set   to 


work.  The  task  was  not  an  easy  one : 
the  grate  was  damp,  the  smoke  came 
down  the  chimney,  and  well-nigh  choked 
him  ;  but  the  doctor's  patience  and  en- 
ergy got  the  better  of  these  difficulties, 
and  when  he  rose  from  his  kneeling 
position  before  the  dingy  hearth,  the 
fire  was  burning  cheerily. 

He  refreshed  himself  with  a  cup  of 
coffee  before  proceeding  to  his  more 
serious  labor,  and  set  the  jug  down  up- 
on the  hearth,  to  keep  the  remainder  of 
tjiat  comfortable  beverage  warm.  Then 
he  set  to  work  in  real  earnest. 

There  is  no  need  to  enter  upon  the 
details  of  that  ghastly  performance. 
Before  he  had  reached  more  than  the 
preliminary  stage  of  his  labor.  Dr. 
Prestwitch  came  to  a  full  stop,  sudden- 
ly, with  the  knife  in  his  hand,  arrested 
by  a  conviction  that  had  come  upon 
him  like  a  flash  of  lightning,  and  set 
his  heart  beating  with  an  awful  fear. 

Another  moment,  one  rapid  move- 
ment of  that  skilful  hand  which  held 
the  knife,  and  he  might  have  been  a 
murderer. 

The  creature  was  not  dead  ! 

Martin  Prestwitch  bent  down  with 
his  ear  against  the  felon's  naked  chest, 
and  listened. 

Yes,  there  it  was,  weak  and  sup- 
pressed, but  still  palpable  to  the  profess- 
ional ear — the  action  of  the  heart. 

In  the  next  moment  the  doctor  was 
at  work  with  the  approved  means  of 
those  days  for  the  revival  of  suspended 
animation.  It  was  a  slow  business,  but 
he  was  rewarded  at  last.  The  coiner 
gave  a  great  sigh,  muttered  something 
that  sounded  like  an  oath,  and  then 
of>ened  his  bloodshot  eyes,  and  stared 
with  a  bewildered  gaze  at  his  benefac- 
tor, the  man  who  had  given  him  back 
his  forfeited  life. 

"  Where  the— am  I  ?  "  he  asked  ;  "  I 
thought  they  were  going  to  hang  me« 
Was  there  a  reprieve  ?  " 

"No,  there  was  no  reprieve.  Mr. 
Ketch  must  have  bungled  over  his  work, 
I  suppose." 

The  coiner  sat  upright,  and  looked 
about  him  ;  and  at  this  moment  it  oc- 
curred to  Martin  Prestwitch  that  he  had 
perhaps  been  guilty  of  a  kind  of  felony 
in  giving  back  life  to  a  man  whom  the 
law   had  doomed  to  death.     The  law 
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was  a  critical  thing  in  those  days,  invol- 
ving such  a  large  amount  of  execution 
that  Dr.  Prestwitch  was  by  no  means 
sure  that  such  an  act  as  assisting  in  a 
felon's  evasion  of  the  gallows  might  not 
be  in  itself  a  hanging  matter. 

But  the  deed  was  done  ;  and  there  sat 
the  coiner,  a  stalwart  square  built  ruffian 
of  near  six  feet  high,  a  man  who  could 
have  annihilated  the  slim  surgeon. 

"  Can*t  you  give  a  man  something  to 
drink  ?"  asked  the  coiner.  "  My  throat's 
like  a  lime-kiln." 

Dr.  Prestwitch*  handed  him  the 
coffee-jug,  which  he  emptied  at  a 
draught. 

"  Cat-lap !"  said  the  coiner  con- 
temptously ;  "  but  it's  done  me  good. 
And  now,  do  you  mean  to  tell  me  as  they 
hung  me  this  morning  ?  I  remember 
standing  on  the  drop,  and  feeling  the 
sleet  and  hail  pelting  against  the  night- 
cap they'd  pulled  over  my  face  ;  and  I 
think,  of  all  the  blessed  cold  days  I  can 
call  to  mind,  this  blessed  morning  was 
the  coldest.  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me 
as  they  made  a  botch  of  it,  and  let 
me  oif  ?" 

**So  it  appears,"  replied  Dr.  Prest- 
witch gently ;  for  although  a  man  of 
some  moral  courage,  he  felt  himself  at 
a  disadvantage  in  this  tete-a-tete ^ — "  so 
it  appears.  All  I  know  is  that  you  were 
brought  here  about  an  hour  ago,  and  in- 
troduced to  my  notice  as  an  individual 
who  had  paid  the  last  penalty  of  the 
law." 

"  Brought  here  what  for  ?  " 

"  Well — for — in  short,  for  scientific 
purposes.  My  name  is  Prestwitch,  and 
I  am  a  professor  of  medicine  and  sur- 
gery." 

"  What  !"  roared  the  restored  suff- 
erer ;  "  were  you  going  to  cut  me 
up?" 

The  coiner  looked  so  ferocious  as  he 
asked  this  question,  that  Dr.  Prestwitch 
felt  as  if  his  last  moment  had  come. 

**  Don't  excite  yourself,  my  good 
friend,"  he  remonstrated  mildly.  **  If 
things  had  been  as  I  had  every  reason 
to  suppose,  you  would  not  have  felt  the 
slightest  inconvenience.  The  legitimate 
ends  of  science  would  have  been  pro- 
moted without  any  suffering  on  your  part. 
How  much  happier  would  you  have 
been  in  that  respect  than  the  dogs  and 


rabbits,  whose  vivisection  has  served  to 
demonstrate  the  theories  of  some  of 
our  great  anatomists  ?  As  it  is,  how- 
ever, you  have  some  reason  to  be  grate* 
ful  to  me,  as  you  owe  me  your  life.' 

Dr.  Prestwitch  glanced  towards  the 
door,  thinking  there  was  no  real  neces- 
sity that  this  interview  should  be  pro- 
longed farther,  and  that  this  terrible 
guest  of  his  might  be  going.  Then,  all 
at  once,  it  dawned  upon  him  that  there 
was  an  obstacle  to  the  coiner*s  depart- 
ure. With  the  exception  of  the  sack- 
ing that  had  muffled  him  when  he  was 
brought  to  Little  Bell-street,  he  was 
garmentless;  and  the  sacking  was 
scarcely  a  costume  for  a  cold  winter's 
night  in  the  streets  of  London. 

**  Grateful ! "  muttered  the  man.  "  I 
don't  know  as  life's  much  a  favor  to  a 
poor  devil  that  doesn't  know  where  to 
get  a  morsel  of  bread ;  that's  marked 
down  by  a  pack  of  bloodhounds,  and  if 
he  doesn't  get  hung  to-day,  is  pretty 
safe  to  get  hung  to-morrow.  You 
can't  give  me  back  my  tools,  I  sup- 
pose ?  I  had  as  pretty  a  set  of  moulds 
and  presses  as  was  ever  seen,  in  a  cellar 
down  by  Lambeth  Pall  is,  for  my  busi- 
ness, which  was  a  good  un  till  a  pal 
peached  upon  me.  Howsomedever  I 
make  no  doubt  you  meant  kindly,  and 
here's  my  hand  upon  it." 

With  that  the  scoundrel  extended  a 
dingy-looking  paw,  very  broad  an  I 
muscular  the  doctor  observed,  and  Mar- 
tin Prestwitch  was  fain  to  accept  the 
friendly  invitation,  and  shake  hands 
with  the  coiner. 

'^And  now,  doctor,"  said  the  man, 
wrapping  the  sacking  around  him  as 
closely  as  he  could,  and  planting  him- 
self in  the  single  chair  by  the  fire,  which 
he  stirred  in  a  manner  that  showed  no 
mercy  to  the  doctor's  coals, — and  now, 
doctor,  since  we  begin  to  understand 
each  other,  I'll  trouble  you  for  some- 
thing to  eat.  I  had  some  breakfast  at 
six  o'clock  this  morning — for  I  wasn't 
a-going  to  be  put  off  my  feed  by  Jack 
Ketch— l>ut  I've  had  nothing  since." 

*'  I'll  go  and  see,"  said  Dr.  Prest- 
witch doubtfully,  knowing  the  slender 
resources  of  his  larder. 

lie  remembered  the  beefsteak-pud- 
ding, which  had  been  put  aside  for  his 
own  supper,  and  which  he  could  gladly 
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have  eaten  just  now,  and  he  presently 
retarned  to  the  dissecting-room  with 
this  savory  mesa,  and  a  great  hunch  of 
bread  and  cheese.  The  coiner  devoured 
both,  and  then  looked  about  him  with 
the  air  of  a  man  who  could  have  eaten 
half  an  ox  or  so,  and  to  whom  this 
light  refreshment  seemed  about  as  sub- 
stantial as  a  handful  of  lollipops. 

**  You  haven't  got  any  more  of  that 
there  puddin',  I  suppose  ?  "  he  asked, 
rather  dolefully. 

'*  Not  a  morsel." 

"  Nor  a  slice  of  cold  beef,  or  any- 
thing in  that  way  ?  " 

"  I  am  sorry  to  say  there  is  no  cold 
joint  in  the  house." 

"And  Fm  sorry  to  hear  it.  You 
ain't  out  of  bread  and  cheese,  though,  I 
daresay ;  and  I  must  make  up  with  that. 
So  if  you'll  bring  me  the  loaf  and  the 
cheese.  I  shall  be  thankful.  Don't  take 
the  trouble  to  cut  it.  It  ain't  likely  as 
a  gentleman  such  as  you  would  be  able 
to  take  the  measure  of  my  appetite." 

Dr.  Prestwitch  sighed  as  he  went 
away  to  comply  with  this  request,  dis- 
tressed to  think  how  bare  a  look  the 
larder  would  have  next  morning  at 
breakfast-time.  The  quartern  loaf  was 
shrunk  already,  the  family  cheese  was 
only  the  remnant  of  a  pale-complex- 
ioned specimen  of  the  Dutch  kind ;  but 
it  was  impossible  to  refuse  submission 
to  the  demands  of  such  a  guest ;  so 
Martin  Prestwitch  carried  these  pro- 
visions to  the  coiner  and  laid  them  on  the 
table  before  him, with  a  plate  and  knife. 

"  Your  house  don't  seem  to  be  too 
well  supplied  with  victuals,  doctor," 
said  the  man,  eying  the  pale-faced 
cheese  with  no  special  favor. 

"  I  am  not  a  rich  man,"  Martin 
Prestwitch  answered,  humbly.  "  I  find 
it  a  hard  thing  to  live." 

**  Humph  !  "  muttered  the  coiner ; 
"  that's  a  common  complaint,  I  suppose. 
I've  had  my  ups  and  downs  -*— the  fat 
of  the  land  to-day,  and  a  dry  crust  to- 
morrow ;  and  now  I've  got  to  begin  life 
again,  with  the  brand  of  the  law  upon 
me,  every  man's  hand  against  me,  and 
no  more  mercy  to  expect  from  any  of 
'em  than  if  I  was  a  hunted  rat.  I 
should  like  to  know  how  I'm  to  set 
about  getting  my  living  when  I  leave 
this  house  to-morrow  morning." 


Dr.  Prestwitch  breathed  a  little 
more  freely.  It  was  some  relief  to  him 
to  learn  that  this  unexpected  visitor 
did  contemplate  departing  in  the  morn- 
ing. What  a  blessed  thing  it  would  be 
to  have  him  gone !  It  seemed  to  the 
perplexed  surgeon  as  if  the  burden  of 
this  nameless  criminal's  presence  had 
been  weighing  him  down  for  months. 

The  coiner  made  a  fierce  dart  at  the 
pale  cheese,  and  hewed  alternate  wedges 
from  that  and  the  loaf,  in  a  half-absent 
manner,  until  both  were  demolished, 
grumbling  to  himself  the  while  about 
the  hardness  of  life,  when  a  poor  crea- 
ture might  not  manufacture  a  few  guin- 
eas for  himself,  without  becoming  liable 
the  stiffest  penalties  of  the  law. 

"  And  how  I'm  to  begin  work  again, 
with  all  my  tools  gone,  and  not  a  pal 
as  I  can  trust  in,  is  more  than  I  know," 
muttered  the  coiner  audibly. 

"  I  really  think,  my  good  friend," 
Dr.  Prestwitch  suggested,  gently, "  that 
in  your  case  I  should  emigrate.  A 
foreign  country — ^a  new  country  es- 
pecially, like  Nova  Scotia — might  offer 
a  fair  field  for — "  Dr.  Prestwitch  did 
not  like  to  say  "  coining,"  but  concluded 
with  a  polite  periphrasis — '*your  par- 
ticular line  of  business." 

"  Emigrate  !  "  exclaimed  the  coiner 
contemptuously.  "  How  the  deuce  " — 
his  actual  expression  was  considerably 
more  forcible  ;  but  Dr.  Prestwitch,  who 
was  always  a  mild  man,  used  to  tell  this 
story  in  the  mildest  language,  only  hint- 
ing that  his  guest's  vocabulary  liad  been 
something  beyond  the  common  in  the 
way  of  rude  vernacular  vigor — "how 
the  deuce  is  a  man  to  emigrate  who 
hasn't  sixpence  towards  his  passage 
money  ?  And  a  nice  outfit  I've  got  for 
emigration ! "  added  the  coiner,  with  a 
shiver,  looking  down  at  the  sacking  in 
which  he  was  hugging  his  burly  limbs. 
"  If  you  want  me  to  emigrate,  doctor, 
you  must  find  the  rhino." 

"  I !  "  cried  Martin  Prestwitch,  turn- 
ing a  shade  paler,  though  he  had  been 
pale  enough  before.  '*  My  good  man, 
what  are  you  dreaming  of  ?  " 

'*  Yes,  you  ;  you  brought  me  back  to 
life,  and  you're  bound  to  provide  for 
me.  I  didn't  ask  you  to  come  any  of 
your  reviving  dodges  over  me,  did  I  ? 
I  was  brought  here  to  be  dissected,  and 
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it  was  your  duty  to  dissect  me.  But 
you  scieDtifie  parties  are  uever  satisfied 
without  trying  your  blessed  experi- 
ments ! " 

"  Good  gracious  me !  *'  exclaimed  Dr. 
Prestwitch,  completely  confounded  by 
this  blatant  ingratitude.  *^  Here  is  an 
extraordinary  creature !  I  restore  him 
to  life,  and  he  looks  upon  me  as  his  en- 
emy ! " 

"  I  didn't  ask  to  be  restored,  did  I  ?  " 
grumbled  the  coiner.  "  Life's  no  favor 
to  such  as  me  !  Howsomedever,  you've 
revived  me,  and  now  you  must  keep  me 
going ;  and  in  the  first  place,  I'll  trouble 
you  for  a  suit  of  clothes." 

'^  A  suit  of  clothes ! "  murmured  the 
surgeon  in  a  helpless  tone. 

*^  Yes.  I  can't  walk  about  like  this  ; 
it's  against  the  laws." 

"  I  have  not  an  extensive  wardrobe," 
said  Martin  Prestwitch ;  "  and  even  if 
I  had,  my  garments  would  scarcely  fit 
you." 

"  Well,  you  are  but  a  poor  thread- 
paper  of  a  man,  certainly,"  answered 
the  coiner,  who  had  perhaps  devoured 
more  beef  in  a  week  than  the  surgeon 
was  in  the  habit  of  consuming  in  a 
quarter  ;  **  but  any  clothes  are  better 
than  none,  and  I  must  screw  myself 
into  'em  somehow;  so  turn  'em  out, 
Mr,  Doctor." 

"  Good  gracious  me !"  exclaimed  Dr. 
Prestwitch  again,  dolefully ;  "  it's  like 
an  awful  dream." 

He  went  away  to  do  his  visitor's  bid- 
ding. It  did  really  seem  to  him  almost 
as  if  he  had  been  walking  in  his  sleep, 
the  victim  of  some  gruesome  vision. 
A  cold  perspiration  bedewed  his  fore- 
head as  he  crept  upstairs,  candle  in 
hand,  to  search  for  garments  wherewith 
to  clothe  that  midnight  intruder. 

He  chose  the  biggest  things  he  could 
find— a  bottle-green  riding-coat  with  a  fur 
collar,  that  had  belonged  to  his  father  (a 
good  and  substantial  garment,  which  he 
had  cherished  with  care^ntending  to  have 
it  cut  down  and  adapted  for  his  own  wear 
on  some  convenient  occasion).  It  went 
to  his  heart  to  part  with  this  treasure,  and 
he  felt  the  fineness  of  the  cloth  with  a  slow 
regretful  hand,  as  he  flung  the  garment 
over  his  arm.  He  found  a  pair  of  leath- 
er knee-breeches  that  had  belonged  to 
the   same  esteemed  parent — ^a  bulkier 


man  than  himself — ^and  with  these,  a 
clean  linen  shirt,  and  a  rusty  black  bro- 
caded waistcoat  of  his  own,  garnished 
with  copper  lace,  he  went  down  stairs. 

"  I  can  only  lend  you  the  coat,"  he 
said,  as  he  laid  the  garments  before  the 
coiner  ;  '^  the  breeches  and  waistcoat  you 
are  welcome  to  keep." 

The  unknown  looked  at  the  things 
with  a  somewhat  contemptuous  expres- 
sion of  countenance,  and  then  proceeded 
to  invest  himself  in  them,  splitting  the 
shirt-sleeves  with  his  brawny  arms,  and 
straining  the  leathern  breeches  of  the 
defunct  Prestwitch  senior  with  his  pon- 
derous legs.  The  waistcoat  he  split  up 
the  back  with  a  knife,  and  laced  up  the 
opening  dexterously  with  a  bit  of  whip- 
cord which  the  doctor  procured  for 
him.  The  coat  fitted  him  comfortably, 
and  concealed  all  deficiencies  ;  but  even 
then  there  remained  his  extremities  still 
unclad — ^his  great  bare  feet  and  mus- 
cular legs — ^for  which  Martin  Prestwitch 
must  needs  fintl  shoes  and  stockings. 
With  that  bottle-green  coat  and  fur  col- 
lar the  man  was  too  well  dressed  to  go 
out  barefoot 

**  As  soon  as  the  shops  are  open,  I'll 
slip  out  and  buy  you  a  pair  of  shoes  and 
stockings,"  said  the  doctor ;  "  but  for 
mercy's  sake,  man,  keep  quiet  while  I'm 
gone.  I  wouldn't  have  my  wife  know 
of  your  being  in  the  house  for  worlds." 

**  I'll  keep  quiet  enough,"  growled 
the  coiner.  "  These  togs  are  no  great 
shakes ;  but  I  feel  myself  more  like  a 
Christian  in  'em  than  I  felt  in  that  old 
sack ;  and,  I  say,  doctor,  you'll  give  me 
a  trifle  of  money  to  set  me  going  again, 
won't  you  ?  " 

"  Money  !  "  exclaimed  Martin  Prest- 
witch. "  Why,  my  good  creature,  I'm 
as  poor  as  a  church  mouse  !" 

"  Come,  that  won't  do,"  said  the  coin- 
er. "  You  doctors  make  no  end  of  mon- 
ey, helping  your  patients  out  of  this 
world.  It's  only  fair  you  should  spend 
a  little  on  a  patient  that  you've  helped 
into  the  world." 

The  doctor  again  urged  his  poverty, 
but  it  was  no  use.  His  arguments, 
however  reasonable,  prevailed  nothing 
against  that  direful  visitant. 

•*  It's  no  good  humbugging,  doctor," 
said  the  man.  ^*  1  don't  leave  this  house 
without  a  fi'-pun  note." 
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It  did  happen  that  Martin  Preswit^h 
possessed  the  sum  of  seven  pounds  ten, 
amassed  by  what  supreme  efforts  of 
economy  he  and  his  narrow  household 
only  could  have  told,  and  honestly  set 
aside  for  the  payment  of  the  Christmas 
quarter's  rent.  To  part  with  any  of 
this  would  be  like  shedding  his  heart's 
blood ;  but  he  felt  himself  utterly  unable 
to  cope  with  this  dreadful  creature, 
whom  he  had  given  back  to  the  living 
world,  and  if  the  coiner  had  asked  him 
for  his  heart's  blood  instead  of  a  five- 
pound  note,  it  seemed  to  Martin  Prest- 
witch  that  he  must  needs  have  given 
it 

So  after  a  longish  parley,  and  a  des- 
perate endeavor  to  defend  his  treasure 
on  the  doctor's  part,  Martin  Prestwitch 
stole  up  stairs  once  more  in  the  dead 
night-time,  and  crept  like  a  robber  to 
his  little  hoard,  from  which  he  took  the 
five-pound  note  demanded  by  his  tor- 
mentor. He  looked  at  a  little  Dutch 
clock  in  the  kitchen  before  he  went 
back  to  the  dissecting-room — watch  he 
had  none — and  saw  that  it  wanted  still 
a  quarter  to  three  o'clock.  The  long 
dismal  winter's  night  was  not  half  gone 
yet,  and  Dr.  Prestwitch  did  not  know 
how  much  more  that  resuscitated  felon 
might  ask  of  him  before  it  was  done. 
To  think  of  going  to  bed  was  worse 
than  idle ;  sleep  or  rest  was  an  impos- 
sibility with  that  baleful  creature  upon 
the  premises.  Dr.  Prestwitch  seated 
himself  by  the  fire,  opposite  his  visitor, 
and  prepared  to  wait  for  morning  with 
what  patience  he  might. 

Fed  and  clothed  the  intruder  was  in- 
clined to  be  social,  and  expanded  con- 
siderably as  the  night  wore  on,  favor- 
ing Dr.  Prestwitch  with  numerous 
glimpses  of  his  past  history,  exhibiting 
a  career  at  once  adventurous  and  felon- 
ious. Sense  of  right  and  wrong  seem- 
ed altogether  wanting  to  this  creature, 
whose  real  name,  he  told  the  doctor  was 
Jonathan  Blinker,  but  who  had  been 
known  to  fame  by  several  aliases,  the 
most  familiar  of  which  was  Captain 
Flashman. 

Day  dawned  at  length — a  dull  gray 
winter's  morning,  the  atmosphere  heavy 
with  unf alien  snow,  the  bright  white 
ground  looking  even  whiter  than  it  it 
was  against  the  dense  leaden  sky.  When 


the  little  Dutch  clock  in  the  kitchen 
struck  seven,  Martin  Prestwitch  turned 
the  key  of  the  dissecting-room  door, 
and  conjured  Mr.  Blinker  to  keep  si- 
lence ;  and  for  one  whole  hour  the 
two  men  sat  without  speaking,  Mr. 
Blinker  dozing  by  the  expiring  fire,  the 
surgeon  listening  to  Barbara  Snafile's 
movements  as  she  bustled  about,  per- 
forming her  morning  duties.  Then 
came  the  shrill  small  voices  of  the  chil- 
dren, and  then  his  wife's  gentle  tones 
inquiring  for  the  doctor  at  the  dissect- 
ing-room door. 

*<You  don't  mind  being  locked  in 
here  for  half  an  hour  or  so,  while  I  go 
and  get  those  shoes  and  stockings,  do 
you  ?  "  asked  Martin  of  Mr.  Blinker,  in 
a  whisper. 

The  coiner  looked  at  him  doubt- 
fully. 

"  You  ain't  going  to  sell  me,  are  you  ?  " 
he  said.  "  You  wouldn't  go  and  peach 
upon  a  poor  devil  that  you've  brought 
back  to  life  ?  You  won't  let  me  swing 
a  second  time  for  the  sake  of  the  re- 
ward ?  " 

"  Do  you  take  me  for  a  scoundrel  ?  " 
exclaimed  Martin,  with  suppressed  in- 
dignation. 

"  No,  I  don't,  and  I'll  trust  you,"  an- 
swered the  other  proflfiptly. 

So  Dr.  Prestwitch  went  out,  and  lock- 
ed the  door  behind  him,  to  secure  his 
secret  from  the  exploring  eyes  of  Bar- 
bara Snaffles. 

He  had  to  answer  his  wife's  remon- 
strances and  tender  upbraidings.  How 
could  he  sit  up  all  night,  to  the  peril  of 
his  precious  health  ?  He  told  her  that 
his  studies  had  been  especially  interest- 
ing* and  the  night  had  slipped  away  un- 
awares. 

"  What !  didn't  it  seem  long,  Martin," 
she  exclaimed,  ^  all  those  hours  down  in 
that  cold  dreary  room  ?  " 

**  No,  indeed,  my  love  ;  I  never  was 
more  comfortable,"  answered  the  doc- 
tor, with  audacious  mendacity. 

"  You  eat  a  good  supper,  anyhow,  sir," 
said  the  familiar  Barbara.  '*  Only  think, 
mum ;  there  isn't  a  mossel  of  yesterday's 
quarten,  and  the  Dutch  cheese  is  clean 
gone ! " 

Martin  Prestwitch  slunk  off  without 
attempting  an  answer  to  this  accusation. 
He  muttered  something  about  seeing  a 
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patient  in  the  next  street,  put  on  his 
hat,  and  went  out. 

It  would  not  do  to  trifle  with  Mr. 
Blinker.  The  shops  must  be  open  by 
this  time,  and  the  coiner  might  be  shod 
and  dispatched.  The  doctor  cheapened 
a  pair  of  roomy  second-hand  shoes  on  a 
cobbler's  stall,  and  bought  a  pair  of  com- 
fortable worsted  stockings,  of  the  size 
which  his  anatomical  eye  taught  him  was 
likely  to  suit  Mr.  Blinker.  The  half-hour 
had  scarcely  expired  when  he  turned  the 
key  in  the  dissecting-room  door.  The 
coiner  was  asleep,  with  his  head  repos- 
ing comfortably  upon  the  operating-table. 

The  shoes  and  stockings  were  an  ad- 
mirable fit ;  and  when  Dr.  Prestwitch 
had  farther  provided  an  old  hat,  Mr. 
Blinkner  presented  a  tolerably  respecta- 
ble appearance.  There  was  still  the  ques- 
tion of  disguise;  but  the  doctor,  after 
some  little  search  in  his  surgery,  found  a 
pair  of  green  spectacles,  which  made  a 
considerable  alternation  in  Jonathan 
Blinker's  physiogomy.  When  these  had 
been  assumed,  the  doctor  looked  out, 
saw  that  the  ground  was  clear,  that  no 
inquisitive  Barbara  or  anxious  wife  was 
lurking  in  the  shadow  of  an  adjacent 
doorway,  and  then  ushered  Mr.  Blinker 
into  the  court,  rejoiced  beyond  all  mea- 
sure to  be  rid  of  him,  even  at  the  cost  of 
a  five-pound  note  and  that  excellent  botr 
tie-green  coat. 

On  the  threshold  Mr.  Blinker  turned 
round. 

*•  I  shall  give  you  a  look  in  soon,  doc- 
tor, to  tell  you  how  I  get  on." 

*'  O  don't,  if  you  please,"  the  surgeon 
cried  piteously.  "  It  would  never  do 
for  you  to  come  here.  You  see,  my 
family  look  upon  you  in  the  light  of  a 
body,  and  I  don't  see  how  they  are  to 
be  brought  to  regard  you  from  any  other 
point  of  view." 

"  I  shan't  come  to  see  your  family," 
replied  Jonathan  Blinker ;  '^  I  shall 
come  to  see  you." 

With  this  awful  threat  he  stalked 
away,  looking  gigantic  in  the  narrow 
alley.  The  doctor  closed  the  door  with 
a  groan,  and  went  to  the  parlor,  where 
the  meagre  breakfast  was  neatly  laid 
on  the  round  table  by  the  small  bright 
fire,  and  where  the  anxious  wife  was 
ready  to  take  alarm  at  Martin's  hag- 
gard face. 


But  Mary  Frestwitch's  anxious  looks 
were  not  half  so  embarrassing  as  the 
searching  glances  of  Barbara  Snaffles, 
who  regarded  the  surgeon  with  a  mor- 
bid curiosity,  as  a  man  who  had  just 
left  an  abnormal  employment.  She 
lingered  in  the  room  while  he  ate  hb 
breakfast,  handing  him  his  coffee-cup 
and  hovering  over  his  solitary  egg. 

*^  Is  it  there  still  ?  "  she  asked  him  iu 
a  stage-whisper,  while  Mrs.  Prestwitch 
was  engaged  with  the  three  hungry 
children,  the  youngest  of  which  was 
still  dep^deut  upon  the  maternal 
breast  for  the  most  primitive  kind  of 
nourishment. 

"What  do  you  mean  by  ttf"  Dr. 
Prestwitch  asked  impatiently. 

"  Him  !     The  body." 

"  No,  girl ;  it's  gone." 

**  Gone  ?  What !  you've  done  with 
it  already  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  And  they've  fetched  it  away  ?  " 

'*  Yes,  they've  fetched  it  away." 

"  Well,  I  never !  "  exclaimed  Bar- 
bara, with  an  injured  air ;  **  they  must 
have  been  in  a  hurry.  I  thought  I 
should  have  seen  it  this  morning.  I've 
seen  a  many  in  my  time — drownded 
and  otherwise— and  I  never  misse<i  one 
before.  I  make  no  doubt  I  shall  dream 
of  him." 

"  Dream  of  him  ?  Nonsense,  girl !  " 

"  Not  having  seen  him,  I  make  no 
doubt  I  shall  dream  of  him,"  said  Bar- 
bara, with  an  air  of  conviction.  "I 
never  missed  one  before — ^not  if  it  was 
three  streets  off  and  the  family  as  it 
belonged  to  a'most  strangers  to  me; 
and  to  have  had  one  in  the  same  house, 
and  not  seen  him,  seems  right-dowu 
stupid-like." 

"  Good  gracious  me !  "  cried  the 
doctor ;  **  the  girl  is  a  perfect  vam- 
pire ! " 

'^  Was  it  them  two  as  brought  him  as 
fetched  him  away  ?  "  Miss  Snaffles  in- 
quired curiously. 

**  Of  course,"  answered  the  doctor. 

"  And  are  they  going  to  bury  him  in 
Newgate  ?  " 

"  I  suppose  BO.  There,  Bab,  go  and 
mind  your  work,  and  don't  worry  me 
any  more  about  the  man.  He's  gone  j 
that's  enough  for  you." 

Heartily  did  Martin  Prestwitch  wiak 
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that  his  visitor  of  last^iiiMit  had  indoetl 
been  carric<l  away  to  he  safely  iiit«»rro(l 
within  the  prison  walls.  That  farewell 
threat  of  Jonathan  Blinker's  weighed 
heavy  on  his  soul. 

For  the  first  time  since  he  had  lived 
in  Little  lit^ll-street,  Dr.  Prestwitch 
was  behind-hand  with  his  Christmas 
rent,  to  the  bewilderment  of  his  faith- 
ful wife,  who  had  helped  him  to  save 
the  seven  pounds  ten  so  carefully 
scraped  together  against  the  landlord 
should  claim  his  due. 

**  It's  gone,  Mary,"  the  doctor  said 
dismally,  "  or  at  least  five  pounds  ten 
out  of  it.  You  see,  my  dear,  I  was 
obliged  to  part  with  it." 

**  But  what  for,  ^lartin  ?  What 
could  you  want  five  pounds  ten  for  ? — 
you  who  never  spend  money." 

'*  Surgical  instruments,  my  love;  a 
man's  first  duty  is  his  profession." 

And  ai;ain  Martin  Prestwitch  hated 
himself  for  having  lied  to  the  wife  of 
his  bosom. 

The  landlord  was  displeased,  but  not 
implacable.  Dr.  Prestwitch  was  a  care- 
ful tenant,  and  had  shown  himself  an 
honest  man  ;  so,  after  grumbling  a  lit- 
tle, the  landlord  gave  him  a  month's 
grace  and  went  his  way. 

Jonathan  Blinker  kept  his  promise. 
Ii;  the  wintry  gloaming  a  great  hulking 
mixn  in  a  bottle-green  coat  with  a  fur 
collar  might  have  been  often  seen  en- 
tering the  doctor's  surgery  from  the 
LarrxOw  side-alley,  with  a  furtive  sur- 
reptitious air.  Here  Dr.  Prestwitch 
held  converse  with  him,  and  wjis  fain 
to  provide  some  small  sum  of  money 
against  his  coming.  In  time  these  do- 
nations took  the  form  of  a  weekly  al- 
lowance, and  the  accomplished  Captain 
Flashman  became  a  regular  pensioner 
upon  the  doctor.  He  always  used  the 
same  argument  when  claiming  this 
bounty — Dr.  Prestwitch  had  revived 
him  of  his  own  volition,  and  was  there- 
fore bound  to  aliment  him — to  keep 
him  "  going,"  as  the  Captain  called  it. 

Dr.  Prestwitch  submitted  to  this  im- 
position with  much  bitterness  of  spirit, 
and  many  a  groan  breathed  in  the  soli- 
tude, of  his  surgery.  He  was  a  man  of 
a  gentle  and  somewhat  timorous  nature, 
and  he  felt  himself  quite  unequal  to  re- 
sist such  a  claimant;  so  week  by  week 
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the  poor  ft^llow's  brain  was  racked  by 
the  consideration  of  how  he  was  to  pro- 
vide for  Jonathan  lil inker.  Nor  was 
it  money  only  that  his  tormentor  de- 
manded from  him.  The  ex-coin(?r  was 
of  a  hungry  temperament,  and  took  it 
in  bad  part  if  there  was  not  some  tri- 
fling snack  provided  for  him  when  he 
paid  his  weekly  visit ;  whereby  the 
surgeon  was  fain  to  have  re(50urse  to 
divers  small  stratagems  in  order  to  set 
aside  the  remains  of  a  beef-steak-pie  or 
to  secure  the  bladebone  of  a  shoulder 
of  mutton  for  the  refection  of  his  op- 
pressor. The  devoted  Barbara  did  not 
fail  to  note  the  disappearance  of  these 
viands,  and  to  remark  upon  the  fitful- 
ness  of  her  master's  appetite. 

For  a  long  time  this  secret  burden 
weij^hed  Martin  Prestwitch  down  to 
the  dust.  Life  had  been  a  hard  strug- 
gle before,  but  it  was  infinitely  harder 
now,  when  the  small  weekly  scrapings 
which  he  might  have  saved  were  all 
absorbed  by  the  omnivorous  Blinker. 
He  woke  sometimes  in  the  dead  of  the 
night,  startled  from  sleep  by  the  mem- 
ory of  his  tormentor,  and  lay  broad  a- 
wake  for  hours,  brooding  over  his  diffi- 
culties. 

Mr.  Blinker  had  taken  care  to  im- 
press upon  him  that  the  thing  he  had 
done  was  against  the  law,  and  that  he 
was  liable  to  some  severe  penalty  for 
havint;  assisted  in  the  evasion  of  a  con- 
demned  felon.  Being  too  benevolent  a 
man  to  betray  his  incubus,  and  not  val- 
orous enough  to  face  the  difficulties  of 
the  case.  Dr.  Prestwitch  submitted  to 
be  imposed  upon,  and  received  his  pen- 
sioner as  meekly  as  if  Jonathan  Blink- 
er had  been  a  creditor  armed  with  a 
righteous  claim  against  him. 

Things  went  on  in  this  dismal  man- 
ner for  some  time,  and  then  there  came 
a  gradual  change  for  the  better  in  the 
doctor's  circumstances.  Patients  drop- 
ped in  upon  him  or  sent  for  him  much 
of tener  than  of  old.  Now  it  was  a  sum- 
mons to  attend  the  birth  of  some  denizen 
of  a  slum  in  St.  Giles',  anon  he  was 
called  to  the  deathbed  of  some  ancient 
inhabitant  of  the  Mint ;  sometimes  he 
was  sent  for  to  repair  the  damages  caused 
by  a  faction-fight  in  the  purlieus  of 
Field-lane,  or  to  operate  upon  the  frac- 
tured ribs  of  some  muscular  member  of 
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the  dangerous  classes  in  Bedfordbury. 
Od  all  these  occasions  he  found  that  he 
had  been  recommended  by  Jonathan 
Blinker,  who  had  described  him  as  a 
perfect  master  of  surgery  and  physic ; 
and  on  all  these  occasions  Dr.  Presto 
witch  had  reason  to  suspect  that  his  new 
clients  belonged  to  the  criminal  classes. 
}^ut  patients  are  patients,  and  these 
people  paid  the  doctor  promptly  and 
liberally  when  flush  of  money,  and 
showed  themselves  honorable  when- 
ever he  gave  them  credit.  The  juvenile 
population  in  these  quarters  was  perpet- 
ually being  increased;  and  the  ladies 
being  uniformly  pleased  with  gentle 
Martin  Prest witch,  one  matron  recom- 
mended him  to  another,  until  the  gentle- 
man who  was  usually  described  amongst 
them  as  "  Blinker's  doctor"  found  his 
practice  was  really  picking  up,  and  his 
iinancial  position  becoming  easier. 

There  were  still,  however,  those 
dreaded  visits  of  Jonathan  Blinker  ;  and 
it  seemed  to  Dr.  Preswitch  as  if  his 
whole  life  was  pervaded  by  that  bulky 
iigure  in  the  bottle-green  coat,  very 
shiny  about  the  cuffs  and  elbows,  and 
very  mangy  as  to  the  fur  collar,  by  this 
time.  And  yet  he  felt  that  on  the 
whole  he  was  bound  to  be  grateful  to 
his  tormentor,  for  the  ultimate  result  of 
the  business  had  been  advantageous  to 
himself.  He  did  even  try  to  make  some 
show  of  gratitude  ;  while  Jonathan  on 
his  part  was  positively  affectionate  to 
his  benefactor,  declaring  himself  ready 
to  serve  him  in  any  manner,  at  the 
hazard  of  a  second  suspension  per  col. 
even. 

"  There's  nothing  I  would'nt  do  for 
you,  doctor, "  he  said.  "  I'd  coin  for 
you  if  I  had  a  new  set  of  tools,  or  the 
money  to  buy  'em.     There  1 " 

The  doctor,  of  course,  entreated  him 
to  dismiss  all  ideas  of  coining  from  his 
brain,  and  to  set  about  leading  an  honest 
life;  but  on  this  Mr.  Blinker  would 
only  shake  his  head  dubiously,  as  not 
perceiving  the  relevancy  of  the  pro- 
position. 

So  things  went  on  for  nearly  three 
years.  The  doctor's  three  small  chil- 
dren had  been  recruited  by  an  infantine 
brother,  and  now  numbered  four,  with 
the  possibility  of  a  fifth  looming  in  the 
distance.    The  doctor's    practice  was 


better,  bat  it  was  not  a  good  one,  and 
could  not  by  any  means  be  called  an 
aristocratic  or  even  a  genteel  practice  ; 
nor  had  the  doctor  any  prospect  of  being 
able  to  remove  to  a  more  fashionable 
locality  than  Little  Bell-street.  lie 
could  pay  the  butcher  and  the  baker, 
however,  and  had  no  need  to  worry  him- 
self about  his  rent ;  and  this,  to  a  man 
of  such  modest  desires,  was  enough  for 
contentment. 

Mr.  Blinker  had  been  his  pensioner 
all  this  time,  and  Barbara  Snaffles  had 
become  quite  familiar  with  the  weekly 
visitor  in  the  bottle-green  coat,  dimly 
visible  in  the  gloaming;  for  whatever 
the  season  of  the  year,  Mr.  Blinker 
came  only  in  the  twilight.  She  believed 
in  him  firmly  as  a  patient  in  the  com- 
chandlery  line  — Dr.  Prestwitch  had 
told  her  he  was  a  corn-chandler — afflic- 
ted with  some  chronic  disease,  and  one 
of  her  master's  most  profitable  custom- 
ers. 

The  third  year  was  closing  in  when 
the  evening  and  hour  of  IVIr.  Blinker's 
accustomed  visit  came  round  without 
bringing  that  gentleman  to  Little  Bell- 
street.  It  was  the  first  time  he  had  failed 
to  appear  with  Tuesday  evening's  dusk 
since  the  foundation  of  this  institution, 
and  Dr.  Prestwitch  passed  the  remain- 
der of  the  evening  in  a  state  of  almost 
feverish  restlessness,with  the  ez-coiner's 
allowance  in  his  pocket.  Could  any- 
thing have  happened  to  Jonathan  Blin- 
ker ?  Could  it  be  that  this  infiiction  had 
come  to  a  sudden  end  ? 

A  second  Tuesday  came  round,  and 
again  Mr.  Blinker  was  missing ;  a  third, 
and  then  a  fourth  with  the  same  result. 
Dr.  Prestwitch  felt  a  wild  half-guilty 
hope  that  he  should  never  see  Jonathan 
Blinker  again.  Yet  he  was  somewhat 
sorry  to  think  that  evil  had  befallen 
the  missing  man,  nevertheless  ;  for  the 
surgeon  was  of  a  kindly  disposition,  and 
the  creature  had  loved  him. 

Six  weeks  went  by,  and  there  were 
still  no  tidings  of  Mr.  Blinker.  The 
surgeon  read  the  police  news,  expecting 
to  see  some  record  of  calamity  to  his 
felonious  acquaintance ;  but  the  scanty 
news-sheet  of  the  day  contained  no  in- 
formation of  the  missing  Jonathan.  If 
he  had  suffered,  he  had  suffered  under 
some  alias  unknown  to  the  doctor.    At 
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the  end  of  the  six  weeks,  and  while  Dr. 
Prestwitch's  wonderment  was  yet  at  its 
height,  there  came  a  mysterious  brown- 
paper  parcel,  addressed  to  the  doctor  in 
a  queer  cramped  hand  that  he  had  never 
seen  before.  It  was  a  small  oblong 
package,  very  carefully  corded  and  seal- 
ed, yet  in  a  somewhat  clumsy  manner  ; 
and  it  arrived  in  the  evening,  while  Mar- 
tin Prestwitch  was  enjoying  a  pleasant 
interval  of  repose  in  the  bosom  of  his 
family. 

The  surgeon  of  Little  Bell-street  was 
not  the  recipient  of  many  parcels. 
Gifts  and  offering  of  friendship  were 
not  showered  upon  him,  even  at  the 
most  festive  season.  Christmas  brought 
him  no  monster  turkeys,  the  new  year 
no  costly  frivolities  for  his  children  in 
the  way  of  sugar-plums ;  and  his  little 
ones  had  grown  out  of  infancy  without 
so  muck  as  a  sponsorial  fork  and  spoon 
amongst  the  four  of  them.  The  advent 
of  a  parcel,  therefore,  was  a  sufficient 
cause  for  excitement  in  the  small  family 
circle.  The  loving  little  wife's  bright 
eyes  grew  brighter  with  pleasure,  the  two 
elder  children  hustled  each  other  at  their 
father's  knees  in  their  eagerness  to  see 
the  parcel  opened ;  and  Barbara  Snaffles 
stood  open-mouthed  and  open-eyed  at 
her  master's  elbow. 

The  parcel  felt  very  heavy — almost 
like  plate.  Dr.  Prestwitch  thought — and. 
Oh,  what  an  acceptable  gift  a  dozen  or  so 
of  silver  forks  and  spoons  would  have 
been  in  that  humble  household !  He 
broke  the  seals  and  unfastened  the  cord 
with  hands  that  were  tremulous  with  ex- 
citement. Inside  the  brown  paper  there 
was  a  small  deal  box,  roughly  made, 
and  with  the  lid  nailed  down.  There 
was  some  work  and  some  delay  in  rais- 
ing the  lid;  but  when  it  was  lifted, 
Mary  Prestwitch  thought  the  sight  she 
beheld  an  all-sufficient  reward  for  a 
hundred  times  as  much  trouble. 

Comfortably  reposing  between  two 
layers  of  cotton  wool  appeared  a  quan- 
tity of  golden  guineas,  their  yellow 
brightness  pleasingly  relieved  by  aback- 
ground  of  crown  pieces,  fresh  from  the 
Mint 

**  O  Martin,  "  cried  the  little  woman, 
with  clasped  hands,  <^  who  can  have  sent 
us  so  much  money  ?  Thanks  be  to 
God,  who  ever  it  is  ! " 


For  a  few  moments  Dr.  Prestwitch 
did  indeed  believe  that  some  uuknown 
benefactor  had  taken  compassion  upon 
his  poverty,  and  that  the  glistening 
counters  before  him  were  genuine  coin 
of  the  realm.  Only  moments,  then  the 
image  of  Jonathan  Blinker  arose  before 
his  dazzled  eyes,  and  he  felt  assured  that 
these  bright  reproductions  of  King 
George's  image  were  the  handiwork  of 
the  coiner. 

He  pushed  away  his  wife's  hand  as 
she  stretched  it  out  to  take  one  of  the 
guineas. 

'*  Don't  excite  yourself,  Molly,"  he 
said  gently.  ^*  It  isn't  real  money.  It's 
only  some  one  playing  off  a  practical 
joke  upon  me." 

"  Not  real  money  ?  0,  Martin ! "  ex- 
claimed the  wife,  with  something  like  a 
sob. 

"No,  my  love.  They  look  very  well, 
certainly,  but  there's  not  a  genuine 
guinea  amongst  them  ;  and  if  you  or  I 
were  to  try  to  pass  one  of  them,  it  would 
be  at  the  hazard  of  our  necks." 

"  I  Wouldn't  mind  trying,  though," 
said  the  reckless  Barbara,  "  at  Bartlemy 
Fair." 

"  Bab,  I'm  ashamed  of  you !  "  cried 
the  doctor. 

He  took  up  one  of  the  delusive  coins 
between  his  linger  and  thumb,  and  felt 
the  edges  with  the  air  of  a  man  learned 
in  metallurgy. 

*'  Examine  the  milling,  my  dear,"  he 
said,  handing  the  false  guinea  to  his 
wife.     **  That  is  the  test." 

Mary  Prestwitch  burst  out  crying  as 
she  looked  at  the  bright  simulacrum.  It 
was  a  bitter  disappointment.  Five 
minutes  ago  she  had  fancied  that  a 
shower  of  riches  had  descended  upon 
them ;  and  now  it  seemed  as  if  the 
thought  of  their  poverty  was  a  keener 
pang  than  it  had  ever  been  before. 

"  Are  they  really  false,  Martin  ?  "  she 
asked  piteously. 

"  As  false  as  any  that  ever  a  man  was 
hung  for  coining,"  replied  the  doctor. 

He  had  just  come  upon  a  scrap  of 
paper  that  lurked  at  the  bottom  of  the 
box— a  brief  scrawl  from  Jonathan 
Blinker : 

"Honerd  Sirr,"  wrote  the  felon*  I 
are  gott  sum  tooles  and  biggun  wnrk 
agen.     I  send  a  fu  spessimints,  wich 
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may  boo  yiis^cfull.  Tliay  wold  parse  in 
y^  nayUiirodo. — Y"  to  comand,  J.  B.*' 

]Martiii  Prestwitch  to:s>ed  this  missive 
into  tlio  fire. 

"  ().  Martin,  who  is  it  that  has  phiyed 
this  wickod  trick  ?  "  a.sked  his  wife ; 
"  and  what  was  there  in  that  note  ?  " 

"  Nothing  that  I  could  make  out, 
Molly.  Don't  fret  my  darling.  I  don't 
suj)j)ose  the  person  meant  unkindly." 

**  Not  moan  unkindly  !  And  to  dis- 
appoint  us  like  that !     O,  Martin  !" 

The  Christmas  snow  lay  in  the  retired 
nooks  and  byways  of  the  great  city 
once  more,  and  the  doctor  was  fourteen 
years  older  than  at  the  bei^inninix  of 
this  story.  But  he  still  livo4  in  Little 
Bell-stroot,  and  still  worked  very  hard 
to  provide  for  his  wife  and  children. 
The  fact  was,  he  had  so  many  of  them, 
that  his  household  expenses  for  the  last 
fourteen  years  had  been  steadily  on  the 
increase.  He  did  not  fjrumble  at  this 
however.  lie  could  ill  have  spared  one 
of  that  merry  band. 

His  circumstances  had  improved  some- 
what year  by  year,  but  never  so  much 
as  to  justify  his  removal  to  a  more  fash- 
ionable neighborhood.  His  patients 
belonged  to  the  lower  classes,  and  if  he 
had  left  Little  Bell-street  he  must  have 
left  his  practice  behind  him.  So  a 
whole  nosegay  of  blooming  flowers  had 
grown  up  in  that  dingy  old  house,  more 
or  less  under  the  dominion  of  Barbara 
Snaffles.  **  Old  servants  are  such  hard 
masters,"  says  Charles  Reade,  and  cer- 
tainly Barbara  ruled  the  doctor's  house- 
hold with  a  rod  of  iron. 

There  was  a  great  commotion  in  the 
familv  this  Christmas.  The  eldest 
girl,  her  mother's  namesake,  Molly,  was 
going  to  be  married  ;  going  to  be  trans- 
planted into  a  sphere  of  life  much  lofti- 
er than  that  in  which  her  father  and 
mother  had  their  being,  for  she  had 
been  lucky  enough  to  win  the  affec- 
tions of  a  fashionable  young  doctor, 
whose  father  was  a  physician  with  a 
largo  West-end  practice  ;  a  very  proud 
and  pompous  gentleman :  not  a  little 
disposed  to  consider  that  his  only  eon 
was  throwing  himself  away  upon  pretty 
Molly  Prestwitch. 

They  were  to  be  married  upon  the 
last  day  of  the  old  year,  and  poor  Molly 


had  had  hard  work  to  prepare  her  sim- 
ple wedding  outfit,  with  the  aid  and 
counsel  of  Barbara  Snaffles.  Gentle 
little  Mrs.  Prestwitch  was  something  of 
a  cipher  in  the  household,  like  most 
mild-tempered  women  whose  lives  are 
taken  up  with  the  rearing  of  children. 
She  was  content  to  look  on  and  see  the 
indefatigable  Barbara  manage  for  her- 
self and  her  family,  and  it  seemed  to 
her  that  everything  Mistress  Snaffles 
did  was  wise. 

On  Christmas-day  there  was  to  be  a 
great  festival  in  LittleBell-street.  Young 
Mr.  Clemmory — Molly's  intended — was 
to  dine  with  his  future  father-in-law ; 
and  the  great  Dr.  Clemmory  himself,  of 
Saville-row,  had  condescended  to  accept 
Martin  Prestwitch*s  invitation  to  partake 
of  his  modest  Christmas  fare.  The  fare 
was  to  be  by  no  means  unworthy  of  the 
distinguished  guest,  however ;  for  Bar- 
bara had  been  up  to  her  eyes  in  prepar- 
atons  for  the  last  week,  and  had  cheap- 
ened one  at  the  finest  geese  in  Leaden- 
hall-market  for  the  feast,  which,  with  a 
haunch  of  mutton,  a  boiled  round  of 
beef,  and  a  veal-pie,  the  doctor  and  his 
wife  agreed  would  make  a  very  pretty 
little  dinner.  They  were  to  dine  at 
three  in  the  afternoon — quite  a  patri- 
cian hour — but  young  Clemmory  had 
informed  them  that  his  father  never 
dined  earlier ;  and  as  the  appointed  time 
drew  near,  Barbara's  nervousness  in- 
creased to  a  feverish  intensity.  She 
felt  that  her  reputation  as  a  cook  and  a 
manager  was  staked  upon  this  cast. 

A  little  before  three  Dr.  Clemmory 
and  his  son  arrived,  the  West-end  physi- 
cian a  ponderous  man,  with  a  fat  voice, 
a  powdered  wig,  a  pair  of  handsome  legs 
in  black-silk  stockings,  and  a  gold-head- 
ed cane.  The  small  wainscoted  parlor 
seemed  hardly  capacious  enough  for 
such  grand  company  ;  and  Mrs.  Prest- 
witch was  quite  fluttered  by  the  impor- 
tance of  her  guest. 

It  was  nearly  dinror-time,  and  they 
were  all  assembled  in  t lie  parlor :  Molly 
the  younger  radiant  and  blooming  in  a 
white-muslin  frock,  with  a  coral  neck- 
lace round  her  slender  throat  ;  two 
younger  girls,  who  looked  like  smaller 
repetitions  of  Molly  ;  three  boys,  more 
or  less  in  the  hobbledehoy  stage  of  ex- 
istence, all  in  clean  shirt-frills,  but  show- 
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ing  a  little  more  bony  wrist  below  tlieir 
coat-cuifs  than  was  in  accordance  with 
the  reigning  fasliion — poor  people's  chil- 
dren grow  so  fast.  It  was  on  the  stroke 
of  three  ;  JMrs.  Prestwitch  was  wonder- 
ing how  the  goose  would  turn  out ; 
whether  the  haunch  of  mutton  would 
be  roasted  to  that  perfection  of  culina- 
ry art  which  such  a  man  as  Dr.  Clem- 
mory  had  a  right  to  expect  in  any  joint 
set  before  him  ;  and  whether  Barbara 
would  emerge  triumphantly  from  the 
plum-pudding  ordeal,  and  walk  un- 
scathed through  the  mince-pie  furnace. 
The  house  was  small,  and  the  narrow 
entrance-hall  had  been  odorous  with 
dinner  for  the  last  hour  or  more. 

Before  the  neighboring  clocks  began 
to  strike  the  hour,  there  came  a  loud 
double-knock  at  Dr.  Prestwitch' s  door. 
The  surijGon  and  liis  wife  stared  at 
each  other  aghast.  They  had  invited 
no  other  guest;  and  the  advent  of  a 
dropper-in  upon  such  an  occasion  would 
be  an  unmixed  calamity.  Every  fork 
and  spoon  had  been  pressed  into  the 
service  of  the  day,  every  inch  of  the 
dinner-table  was  engaged. 

The  West-end  physician  was  laying 
down  the  law  in  his  pompous  voice, 
talking  about  the  King,  and  my  Lord 
North,  and  these  contumacious  Ameri- 
cans ;  but  every  other  tongue  was  si- 
lent, and  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Prestwitch  were 
straining  their  eai*s  to  the  utmost  to 
hear  the  opening  of  the  street  door, 
and  Barbara's  parley  with  the  unex- 
pected visitor.  There  was  a  long 
pause;  it  was  not  an  easy  thing  for 
Bab  to  leave  her  dinner  at  the  supreme 
moment  of  "dishing-up,"  and  it  would 
have  been  ill-manners  for  a  member  of 
the  family  to  leave  the  room  in  order 
to  open  the  street  door.  There  was  a 
prolonged  pause,  therefore,  during 
which  the  church-clocks  chimed  three 
with  a  solemn  sound,  and  the  individual 
who  had  knocked  gave  a  loud  husky 
h'm,  a  sound  that  sent  a  cold  shiver 
through  Martin  Prestwitch,  he  scarce 
knew  why. 

At  last  the  door  was  opened,  and  a 
voice  that  turned  the  surgeon's  blood 
to  ice  was  heard  inquiring  for  Dr. 
Prestwitch.  Then  a  pair  of  creaking 
shoes  walked  down  the  passage,  the 
parlor  door  was  flung  open,  and  Bar- 


bara announced  Mr.  Joxatu.vn  Blin- 
ker ! 

It  was  the  coiner,  dressed  in  a  bran- 
new  bottle-green  coat  and  breeches,  and 
a  scarlet  waistcoat  elaborately  adorned 
with  gold  lace  ;  the  coiner  grown  stout 
and  red-faced  and  prosperous-looking ; 
the  coiner  in  a  snow-white  frilh^d-shirt, 
and  with  a  new  three-cornered  hat  un- 
der his  arm. 

There  was  a  dead  silence.  Martin 
Prestwitclrs  countenance  assumed  a 
sickly  hue  ;  the  great  man  from  Saville 
row  stopped  suddenly  in  his  lecture, 
and  stared  at  the  new-comer  as  if  wait- 
ing for  an  introduction.  Mrs.  Prest- 
witch and  the  children  stared  also ;  but 
were  inclined  to  consider  Mr.  Blinker's 
jovial  red  face  in  a  favorable  aspect. 
He  looked  an  eminently  respectable 
gentleman  of  the  agricultural  class. 

"  How  d'ye  do,  doctor  ? "  he  said, 
unabashed  by  the  assembly  in  which  he 
found  himself.  *'  I've  just  come  back 
from  America,  and  I  thought  I'd  give 
you  a  look  up  before  I  went  anywheres 
else,  even  though  it  was  Cliristmas-day ; 
and  I  don't  mind  cutting  my  Christmas 
beef  with  you,  if  you've  no  objections." 

What  could  Martin  Prestwitch  do — 
a  weak  soul  at  the  best,  and  especially 
feeble  where  Jonathan  Blinker  was 
concerned  ?  He  faltered  out  a  half- 
audible  introduction,  "  Dr.  Clemmory, 
Mr.  Blinker ;  Mr.  Clemmory,  Mr. 
Blinker."  The  physician  bowed  with 
an  urbane  stateliness ;  good-natured 
George  Clemmory  shook  hands  with 
the  stranger. 

"  Your  arrival  is  somewhat  of  a  co- 
incidence," said  Dr.  Clemmory  ;  "  we 
were  discussing  the  aspect  of  Ameri- 
can "affairs  when  you  knocked." 

Barbara  announced  dinner  before 
Mr.  Blinker  could  reply.  By  a  rapid 
and  judicious  manojuvring  of  the 
knives  and  forks,  she  had  contrived  to 
prepare  a  cover  for  the  uninvited  guest ; 
and  the  coiner  took  his  place  amongst 
the  rest  of  the  company,  to  the  horror 
of  Martin  Prestwitch,  who  knew  not 
what  revelations  might  be  made  before 
the  meal  was  finished,  and  who  felt 
that  his  face  was  palpably  bedewed 
with  cold  perspiration. 

The  banquet  was  a  success.  Dr. 
Clemmory  ate  like  an   alderman,  and 
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praised  the  goose  and  the  haunch  until 
Barbara's  countenance  glowed  with  an 
honoraV)le  pride.  Mr.  Blinker  made 
himself  eminently  agreeable,  tallying  jo- 
vially with  the  youngsters  at  his  end  of 
the  table,  and  leading  the  laughter  for 
all  Dr.  Clemmory's  jokes  with  a  sten- 
torian peal.  It  is  true  that  he  put  his 
knife  in  his  mouth  a  good  deal,  and 
supped  up  his  gravy  in  a  painfully  au- 
dible manner  ;  but  people  were  not  so 
refined  in  those  days,  and  a  prosperous 
agriculturist  might  do  as  much  as  this 
without  creating  a  scandal.  Altogether, 
things  were  much  better  than  Martin 
Prestwitch  had  expected,  and  as  the 
evening  wore  on  he  began  to  breathe 
freely. 

After  dinner  there  was  a  dessert  of 
nuts  and  oranges.  How  happy  George 
Clemmory  and  pretty  Molly  Prestwitch 
Beemed,  roasting  chestnuts  at  the  fire  in 
the  dimly-lighted  parlor,  with  all  those 
young  brothers  and  sisters,  while  their 
parents  conversed  more  gravely  in  the 
dining-room,  where  there  was  a  steaming 
bowl  of  punch  !  Under  the  influence 
of  punch  the  West-end  physician  be- 
came wonderfully  expansive,  and  pat- 
ronized Jonathan  Blinker  in  the  most 
genial  manner. 

^^  I  like  a  man  of  that  stamp,"  he  said 
afterwards  in  confidence  to  Martin 
Prestwitch  ;  "  an  honest  jovial  fellow, 
cast  in  a  good  mould,  sir,  cast  in  a  good 
mould.  There's  genuine  metal  there, 
Dr.  Prestwitch ;  you  can  hear  the  ring 
of  it.     The  man  is  sterling  coin,  sir." 

Martin  Prestwitch  shivered,  and  could 
only  reply  with  a  sickly  smile. 

Before  the  night  was  out  Dr.  Clem- 
mory was  obviously  the  worse  or  the 


better  for  liquor,  and  had  become  al 
most  maudlin  in  his  expressions  of  re- 
gard for  the  ex-coiner.  Mr.  Blinker  had 
drunk  more,  but  the  strong  drink  had 
no  effect  upon  him.  When  the  phy- 
sician's coach  came  to  fetch  him  away 
from  Little  Bell-street,  he  volunteered 
to  set  Mr.  Blinker  down  at  his  inn  before 
driving  home,  an  offer  which  was  accept- 
ed, to  the  horror  of  Martin  Prestwitch. 
If  Dr.  Clemmory  had  taken  a  fancy  to 
Mr.  Blinker,  that  worthy,  on  his  part, 
had  taken  a  fancy  to  the  junior  mem- 
bers of  the  Prestwitch  family.  He  in- 
sisted upon  kissing  the  three  girls  under 
the  mistletoe  when  he  wished  them 
good-night,  and  wound  up  by  kissing 
Barbara  Snafiies  in  the  passage.  He 
squeezed  Martin  Prestwit43h  by  the 
hand  upon  the  threshold,  and  said  in  a 
confidential  voice, 

"  I  think  you've  been  glad  to  see  me, 
doctor ;  and  I  take  it  kindly  I've  not 
forgot  past  favors.  I've  made  a  bit 
of  money  out  yonder  in  the  shipping 
line,  and  I've  left  every  penny  of  it  to 
you." 

It  was  the  truth;  and  the  bit  of 
money  turned  out  to  be  a  large  fortune, 
which  Dr.  Prestwitch  inherited  three 
years  afterward  from  the  grateful  Blin- 
ker, who  expired  in  the  odor  of  sanc- 
tity at  his  own  house  at  Clapton,  sin- 
cerely regretted  by  the  young  Prest- 
witches,  to  whom  he  had  been  a  kind  of 
fairy  godfather,  showering  benefits  and 
gifts  upon  them  during  those  concluding 
years  of  his  life.  To  the  last  day  of  his 
existence  Dr.  Clemmory  was  wont  to 
speak  of  Mr.  Blinker  as  a  model  of 
probity,  and  the  very  flower  of  succesfl- 
ful  traders  and  self-made  men. 
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GOESTG  TO  THE  BAD. 


CHAPTER  I. 


No  201. 


"  Midnight  !  Good  Lord,  how  hor- 
ribly familiar  to  me  is  the  discordant 
clanging  of  those  horrible  chimes.  For 
the  first  three  weeks  of  my  vacation 
they  seemed  to  be  constantly  ringing  in 
my  ears,  and  I  was  just  beginning  to  for- 
get them,  when  I  am  summoned  to  their 
awful  reality.  Ten— eleven — twelve, 
go  on,  ring  out  the  knell  of  my  youth, 
and  hope,  and  love ;  check  off  my  life 
hour  by  hour,  and  tell  me  with  infernal 
regularity  at  this  time  that  another  day 
is  dead,  that  another  set  of  opportunities 
has  been  wasted,  and  that  I  am  so  much 
nearer  to  my  grave  !  Great  Heaven, 
to  think  of  the  miserable  manner  in 
which  my  life  is  passmg  from  me! 
When  I  first  entered  upon  my  profession 
it  was  not,  Grod  knows,  the  idea  of  ma- 
king money  that  tempted  me.  I  had 
grand  visions  of  standing  by  the  bed- 
side of  the  sick,  and  scaring  away  the 
angels  of  disease  and  death  that  were 
hovering  round  it ;  I  had  hopes  of  achiev- 
ing name  and  fame,  with  Lncy  to  share 
them  with  me,  and  what  am  I  now  ?  A 
man  of  thirty  years  of  age,  a  prison 


surgeon,  struggling  on  with  the  wretch- 
ed pittance  of  sLc  hundred  dollars  a  year, 
with  convicts  and  jail-birds  for  his 
patients — scoundrels  without  a  spark  of 
interest  or  gratitude,  and  whose  only 
object,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  is  to 
endeavor  to  deceive  me  by  shamming 
maladies  in  order  that  they  may  escape 
from  the  labors  of  the  treadmill  and  the 
crank." 

As  he  uttered  these  last  words  the 
speaker  rose  from  his  chair,  plunged  his 
hands  deeply  into  his  pockets,  and  be- 
gan pacing  to  and  fro,  looking  round  the 
room  as  though  seeking  for  consolaUon, 
but  finding  none. 

To  a  person  mentally  ill  at  ease,  as 
he  seemed  to  be,  the  aspect  of  the  apart- 
ment was  not  calculated  to  afford  any 
comfort. 

It  was  a  long  narrow  slip  of  a  room, 
meagerly  furnished  with  two  or  three 
chairs,  a  small  iron  bedstead,  an  old 
writing-table,  the  leathern  top  of  which 
was  ink-stained  and  knife  notched.  On 
the  bare  white  walls  hung  a  fairly  ex- 
ecuted water-color  drawing,  representing 
a  cosy  little  parsonage  standing  in  the 
midst  of  a  thoroughly  English  landscape 
with  a  background  of  high  elm-trees. 
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and  with  a  gravel  path  evidently  leading 
to  the  village  church,  the  hoary,  ivy- 
covered  tower  of  which  was  dimly  visi- 
ble in  the  distance. 

Beneath  this  picture  were  two  small 
photographs ;  one  of  an  old  man,  with 
flowing  gray  hair,  the  cut  of  whose  gar- 
ments and  the  height  and  rigidity  of 
whose  white  cravat  showed  him  to  be  a 
clergyman ;  the  other  of  a  benign  old 
lady,  with  a  sweet  smile,  and  a  soft,  ten- 
der expression  in  her  large  eyea. 

In  a  comer  of  the  room  stood  a  huge 
wooden  press,  filled  with  stoppered  glass 
bottles,  arranged  in  rows,  while  in  an 
open  drawer  at  its  base  was  a  col  lection  of 
fcurgical  instruments,  rolls  of  lint,plaster, 
and  other  appliances  of  the  healing  art. 
Walter  King,  the  man  who  was  patroll- 
ing this  chamber  with  wandering  steps, 
was  an  average  specimen  of  the  young 
Englishman  of  the  upper  middle-class, 
tall  and  strongly  built;  nature  had  in- 
tended him  to  be  good-looking,  had  given 
him  a  wealth  of  dark-brown  hair  and 
brilliant,  hazel  eyes ;  but  hard  work  and 
disappointment  in  his  career  had  rob- 
bed him  of  the  luxuriance  of  the  first, 
and  dimmed  the  lustre  of  the  last.  His 
brow  was  somewhat  bald,  and  the  locks 
that  clustered  thickly  round  his  temples 
were  streaked  with  silver ;  but  the  nose 
and  lips  were  finely  cut,  and  the  lines 
round  the  latter,  and  the  square  wan  jaw 
told  of  firmness  and  decision. 

In  his  early  youth  he  had  lived  the 
life  led  by  most  medical  students  dur- 
ing the  time  of  their  engagement  at  the 
hospitals;  his  pursuit  of  pleasure  had 
been  far  more  eager  than  his  attention 


to  lectures ;  he  was  extravagant,  not  to 
say  dissolute,  and  after  scraping  through 
his  examination,  and  being  admitted  to 
the  practice  of  his  profession,  he  had 
gone  down  home  to  the  old  vicarage  in 
Gloucestershire,  with  the  intention   o£ 
getting  as  much  money  as  possible  from 
his  long-8u£tering  father,  and  returning 
at  once  to  London,  to  re-commence  his 
career  of  folly  and  dissipation. 

But  a  different  fate  awaited  him. 

During  his  absence  in  the  metropolis, 
Lucy  Travers,  the  orphan  niece  of  the 
childless  old  squire  and  great  man  of  the 
parish,  had  come  to  keep  her  uncle's 
house,  and  with  her,  at  first  sight,  Wal- 
ter King  fell  desperately  in  love. 

Not  for  her  beauty,  perhaps,  though 
with  her  brilliant  red  and  white  com- 
plexion, her  laughing  eyes,  her  long, 
curling  chestnut  hair,  and  her  sound, 
strong  teeth,  she  was  pretty  enough  for 
any  man ;  but  there  was  a  nameless  at- 
traction about  her,  in  her  open  frankness, 
in  her  honest  sincerity,  in  the  total  ab- 
sence of  anything  like  affectation,  or  the 
tricks  of  the  world. 

Accustomed  to  flirtations  with  bar- 
maids and  waitresses,  or  with  women  j 
of  even  a  lower  order,  Walter  King  i 
found  himself  entranced  by  Lucy's 
modesty  and  purity,  by  her  skilful 
management  of  her  uncle's  household, 
and  by  the  attention  and  devotion  with 
which  she  repaid  the  not  too  great  kind- 
ness the  old  man  had  shown  her  in 
affording  her  the  shelter  of  his  roof. 

Not  much  more  than  this  had  Squire 
Travers  given  to  his  orphan  niece,  and 
not  much  more,  indeed,  had  he  to  be- 
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stow.  Open-handed  hospitality  and 
devotion  to  field  sports  of  all  kinds, 
carried  on  for  a  number  of  years,  had 
sadly  crippled  the  squire's  resources. 

His  vast  estates  were  heavily  mort- 
gaged ;  his  affairs  were  in  the  hands  of 
trustees;  and  though  he  clung  to  his 
position,  and  rigidly  demanded  its  ac- 
knowledgment by  every  one  with  whom 
he  was  brought  into  contact,  it  was  felt 
by  all,  and  by  none  more  than  the 
squire  himself,  to  be  merely  a  nominal 
one. 

What  did  that  matter  to  Walter 
King,  full  of  youth  and  health,  and  am- 
bition. When  he  found  he  had  secured 
Lucy's  love — and  with  such  a  frank, 
ingenuous  girl,  he  was  not  long  in  learn- 
ing that  important  fact — ^he  wanted 
nothing  else. 

The  squire  shook  his  head  when  the 
engagement  of  the  young  people  was 
proposed  to  him.  **He  liked  Walter 
well  enough,"  he  said ; "  he  loved  Wal- 
ter's father,  his  old  college  chum,  and  he 
would  even  make  the  sacrifice  of  part- 
ing with  hb  niece;"  but  he  could  not 
bestow  on  her  even  the  smallest  fortune, 
and  the  young  man's  pride  was  too 
great  to  accept  the  offer  which  was 
made  to  him,  to  marry  Lucy,  and  eat 
the  bread  of  idleness  in  her  imcle's 
house- 
No  I  he  had  his  profession,  and  with 
that  he  would  make  his  way  through 
the  world !  Though  an  idler  and  a 
truant  from  work,  he  had  always  been 
regarded  as  clever,  the  authorities  at  the 
hospital  had  pronounced  that  he  had 
plenty  of  ability,  and  only  needed  ap- 


plication ;  and  now  that  he  had  a  spur 
to  induce  him  to  persevere,  he  would 
soon  find  the  path  clear  before  him. 

A  pleasant  dream,  but  one  not  des- 
tined to  be  realized. 

Walter  obtained  recommendations 
from  some  of  his  old  friends,  applied 
here  and  there,  passed  six  months  as 
assistant  to  an  over-worked  surgeon, 
just  struggling  into  good  practice  in 
London,  passed  another  six  months  as 
drudge  to  an  apothecary  and  general 
practitioner  in  the  country,  where  he 
had  to  kttend  to  work -house  patients, 
and  was  knocked  up  at  all  hours  of  the 
night  to  drive  miles  over  the  wild 
commons  in  the  midst  of  the  howling 
storm  for  a  fee  which  in  other  days  he 
would  have  given  to  a  cabman.  Final- 
ly, through  the  assistance  of  some  of 
the  squire's  friends,  obtained  the  vacant 
appointment  of  surgeon  to  the  West- 
chester county  jail,  which,  at  the  time 
our  story  opens,  he  had  held  for  some 
two  years. 

This  was  the  first  evening  since 
his  return  from  his  annual  vacation. 
For  one  month  in  the  year  he  was 
enabled  to  shake  off  the  degrading 
effect  of  the  association  with  convicts, 
the  perpetual  sight  of  the  whitewashed 
walls,  the  long  iron  galleries,  the  spiral 
staircases,  the  clanging  doors,  the  con- 
stant marching  and  counter-marching, 
inspection,  and  the  wearisome  detail  of 
prison  life. 

Then  he  went  straight  away  home  to 
the  quiet  little  village,  where,  all  the 
time  not  actually  given  up  to  Lucy,  and 
that  was  not  much,  was  spent  in  the 
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company  of  his  parents.  At  such  times 
they  were  all  tolerably  hopeful,  and 
managed  to  talk  pleasantly  of  the  fu- 
ture. 

Something  would  happen  for  Wal- 
ter's advantage,  some  one  would  die  and 
leave  him  a  fortune,  or  the  squire's 
affairs  would  "  get  round,"  and  in  the 
mean  time  they  were  still  young  and 
loved  each  other  dearly. 

That  was  Walter's  great  joy;  he 
knew  that  the  girl  whom  he  had  select- 
ed from  the  rest  of  the  world  was  per- 
fectly and  thoroughly  devoted  to  him ; 
that  no  matter  how  long  his  absence, 
how  i4)parently  distant  the  chances  of 
their  union,  however  great  the  atten- 
tion paid  to  her  by  others,  Lucy  never 
gave  him  the  smallest  cause  for  doubt 
or  mistrust. 

She  was  his — hie  alone;  and  hug- 
ging that  thought  to  himself,  as  his 
sole  consolation,  Walter  King  had  said 
good-by  to  those  dear  ones,  and  started 
back  to  the  scenes  of  his  dreary  labor. 

But  the  contrast  between  his  dear 
old  home,  rich  with  so  many  memories, 
and  lit  up  with  the  well-loved  faces,  and 
the  cold  solitude  of  his  cheerless  prison 
apartment,  was  almost  too  much  for  him 
to  bear. 

^^  I  cannot  stand  it ! "  he  cried  aloud. 
<<To  think,"  he  added,  taking  a  por- 
trait from  his  breast  pocket  and  looking 
at  it  with  affection,  '^  to  think  that  only 
last  night  I  was  with  you,  my  darling, 
holding  you  in  my  arms,  and  gazing 
into  your  beautiful  eyes,  so  tender  and 
so  true  in  their  long  regard,  and  that 
now  it  will  probably  be  twelve  months 


before  we  meet  again.  I  cannot  stand 
it !  The  best  part  of  my  life  is  being 
wasted,  and  I  will  bear  it  no  longer.  I 
will  throw  up  this  appointment  and  seek 
for  some  foreign  service,  where  I  may 
have  the  chance  of  distinguishing  myselL 
Lucy  will  not  object,  I  think;  and 
even  my  dear  old  father,  and  my  dar- 
ling mother,  would  forgive  me,  if  they 
could  only  comprehend  the  misery  of 
my  life  here." 

He  fell  into  a  chair  as  he  spoke, 
crossing  his  arms  upon  the  table  and 
resting  his  head  upon  them.  Li  this 
position  he  remained  but  a  few  minutes, 
and  when  he  raised  his  head,  in  answer 
to  a  respectful  tapping  at  the  door,  there 
were  traces  of  tears  upon  his  face. 

These  he  hastily  brushed  away  as  he 
cried  out : 

<*  Come  in — ^what  is  it  ?  " 

The  door  opened,  apd  a  warder  ap- 
peared ;  raising  his  hand  and  giving  a 
military  salute  he  said : 

"  Doctor,  No.  201." 

"  Well,  sir,  what  of  him  ? "  asked 
Walter  King,  still  shading  his  eyes  with 
his  hands. 

"  Dead,"  said  the  warder,  shortly  re- 
peating the  military  salute. 

"  Well,  MacpLerson,  what  is  that  to 
me  ?  "  said  the  doctor,  raising  his  head 
and  looking  the  officer  full  in  the  face. 
^*  I  did  not  kill  the  man,  I  cannot  bring 
liim  back  to  life ;  my  business  is  to  heal 
the  sick,  not  to  attempt  to  raise  the 
dead ! " 

"  Eh,  Doctor  King,"  said  the  warder, 
a  fine  old  Scotchman,  who  had  been  for 
years  an  officer  of  the  prison,  and  with 
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whom  the  sargeon  was  a  great  favorite, 
^  I  did  na  ken  you  had  ^t  back,  sir,  and 
did  na  recognize  you  with  your  hand  in 
front  of  your  face — I  thought  Doctor 
Phillimore  was  still  here." 

"  All  right,  Macpherson,"  said  Wal- 
ter King,  with  a  weary  smile.  '^  I  know 
you  meant  no  offence,  but  why  did  you 
come  to  tell  Doctor  Phillimore,  who 
would  have  no  more  power  in  such  a 
case  than  I  should  ?  " 

'^  I  should  think  not,  indeed ! "  said 
the  old  man,  warmly.  *^  For  myself,  I 
would  na  trust  Doctor  Phillimore  with 
the  life  of  a  tom-cat.  He's  too  fond  of 
toddy—" 

^  Hush,  hush,  Macpherson,  you  must 
not  say  such  things ;  and  you  have  not 
answered  my  question." 

'^  Well,  sir,  it  is  just  this,"  said  the 
old  man,  restraining  his  contemptuous 
anger,  "  Doctor  Phillimore  took  great 
interest  in  No.  201,  and  when  he  went 
off  duty,  asked  me  to  let  him  know  at 
once  if  there  were  any  change  in  the 
man's  condition." 

^  He  did  not  expect  me  back  so  soon." 

**  Just  so,"  said  the  old  man,  peevishly. 
^  He's  a  careless  foody  himself  and  gives 
no  one  else  credit  for  being  punc- 
tual." 

**  I  suppose  this  man  was  in  the  hos- 
pital ward?"  said  Walter  King,  care- 
lessly. 

**  No,  sir,"  replied  the  warder,  '*  Dr. 
Phillimore  had  him  moved  from  there 
to  the  last  cell  in  the  south  corridor." 

'^The  deuce  he  did!  As  you  say, 
Macpherson,  he  seems  to  have  taken 
great  interest  in  this  particular  patient. 


I  must  ask  the  doctor  about  him.  Tell 
me,  Macpherson,  who  was  No.  201  ?  " 

'' Entered  in  the  name  of  Russel; 
^ye  years  penal,  for  forging  and  utter^ 
ing  bill  of  exchange,"  said  the  man. 
'^  Quite  a  high  fellow,  T  believe,  doctor, 
with  easy  manners  and  soft,  white  hands ; 
but  a  bad  lot,  I  should  think,  to  judge 
by  his  shifty  eyes  and  cruel  mouth." 

'*  Why  you  are  quite  a  physiognomist, 
Mac,"  said  Walter  King,  laughing. 

"  I  did  na  ken  about  feesonomy," 
muttered  the  warder,  '^but  Tve  had 
unco  experience  of  villains,  not  to  rec* 
ognize  them  at  once ;  and  that  this  Rus- 
sel is  ane,  I'll  take  my  Bible  oath." 

"  Your  remarks  of  Dr.  Phillimore's 
interest  inspire  me  with  a  desire  to  have 
a  look  at  this  man.  The  last  cell,  in  the 
south  corridor,  you  say,  Macpherson  ? 
Right,  you  need  not  wait,  I  will  find  my 
own  way  to  it." 

The  warder  saluted  silently,  and  with* 
drew. 

Left  to  himself,  Walter  King  again 
commenced  pacing  the  room  restlessly, 
but  the  feeling  of  nervous  irritability, 
under  which  he  had  previously  been  la- 
boring, seemed  to  have  vanished,  and,  in 
its  place,  he  was  haunted  by  a  kind  of 
inexplicable  fear  and  mental  terror, 
which  impelled  him  from  time  to  time 
to  cast  furtive  glances  over  his  shoulder, 
as  though  in  dread  of  finding  himself 
followed  in  his  wanderings  by  a  bodOy 
presence. 

<'  This  is  too  absurd,"  he  said,  half 
aloud  and  half  to  himself.  <<  I  am  as 
full  of  fancies  as  a  sick  girl,  but  a  little 
touch  of  professional  duty  will  soon  put 
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that  to  rights.  What  can  have  made 
Phlllimore  take  such  an  interest  in  this 
prisoner,  I  wonder?  I  thonght  all  he 
cared  for  was  to  draw  my  salary  daring 
the  time  he  acted  as  my  substitute,  and, 
in  return,  to  render  as  little  service  for 
the  money  as  he  conveniently  could  ;  for 
cr-as  old  Macpherson  was  just  upon  the 
point  of  remarking  if  I  had  not  stopped 
iiim— Hi;)^  friend  Phillimore  is  a  dissipar 
ted  dog,  and  if  it  was  to  the  visiting 
justiqes  he  wet^  responsible,  he  could 
never  he  en^iployed,  even  to  attend  .\ipon 
^uch  patieuits  as  these.  However,  he 
jseems,  for  once,  to  have  foand  a  case 
which  has  divided  his  attention  with  the 
whiskey  bottle  and  the  sporting  new8» 
papers,  and  I  shall  he  curious  to  see 
what  it  is  like  I  ^'  ^ 

lie  put  on  his  hat  as  he  spoke,  and, 
taking  a  small  hand-iamp  from  a  nidie 
in  the  comer,  lit  it  with  a  matdi,  and, 
shading  it  with  his  coat,  passed  out  of 
the  room. 

The  warders  patrolling  the  long  stone 
corridors  drew  themselves  up  as  the  doc- 
tor passed,  and  saluted  him  respectfully, 
those  on  duty  in  the  upper  galleries,  hear- 
ing clibking  footsteps,  leaned  over  in 
/curiosity,  and  drew  back  as  soon  as  they 
recognized  the  familiar  figure  of  the 
surgeon. 

On  he  walked,  until  he  stopped  at 
the  door  of  the  cell  at  the  extreme  end 
pf  the  south  corridor. 

This  he  unlocked  with  a  pass-key, 
lirhich  ne  took  from  his  pocket,  and, 
holding  the  lamp  above  his  head,  enter- 
pd  the  pell,  closing  the  49or  softly  be- 

\^^  himi 


CHAPTER  n. 

THB  DOCTOB'S  BABGAHr. 

The  same  strange,  inexplicable  terror 
which  had  beset  Walter  King  while  in 
his  own  room,  came  over  him  now,  as 
he  gazed  around  him.  The  cell  was  an 
ordinary  whitewashed,  narrow  slip,  with 
walls  bare,  save  for  two  or  three  Scrip- 
ture texts  hanging  on  them,  and  devoid 
of  all  furniture  except  a  small  table, 
on  which  stood  a  few  medicine  bottles 
which  had  been  used  by  the  dead  pris- 
oner during  his  illness,  and  a  low  trao- 
kle  bed. 

fitretched  upon  this,  and  covered  over 
with  the  coarse  prison  sheets,  through 
which  the  dull  outline  was  distinctly 
visible,  lay  a  Something — still  and  mo- 
tionless, indeed,  but  in  its  dumb  immo- 
bility, perhaps,  more  calculated  to  strike 
dismay  into  the  breasts  of  those  behold- 
ing it,  than  a  raging  maniac  or  bounding 

beast  of  prey. 

Something  of  this  kind  must  have 
struck  Walter  King,  for,  accustomed  as 
he  was  to  the  sight  of  the  dead,  he  hesi- 
tated before  undertaking  the  task  which 
had  brought  him  to  the  spot,  and  seek- 
ing to  discover,  by  an  inspection  of  the 
corpse,  the  cause  of  the  interest  whidi 
Dr.  Phillimore  had  taken  in  the  patient 
when  alive. 

It  was  strange  ;  he  could  not  under- 
stand the  reason,  and  yet  he  felt  it  almost 
impossible  to  proceed  with  his  duty 
after  his  ordinary  easy  fashion. 
He  placed  the  lamp  upon  the  floor,  and 
seating  himself  on  the  edge  of  the  table. 
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looked  hard  at  the  figure  stretched  mute 
and  motionless  before  him. 

The  wind,  which  blew  in  fitful  gusts 
down  the  long  corridor,  found  its  way 
under  the  door  of  the  cell,  and  the  light 
of  the  lamp,  thus  disturbed,  flickered  to 
and  fro  upon  the  sheet,  giving  the  idea 
that  what  lay  beneath  it  was  stirred  in 
temporary  unrest 

So  yivid  was  this  delusion  that  Wal- 
ter King,  calling  his  senses  to  his  aid, 
and  shading  his  eyes  with  his  hand, 
peered  long  and  earnestly  at  the  ghast- 
ly object  before  him,  in  order  to  con- 
yince  himself  of  the  fantastic  deception 
into  which  his  nervousness  had  betray- 
ed him.  f  At  any  other  time,  not  merely 
would  behave  laughed  away  the  creeping 
terror  which  beset  him,  but  would  soon 
have  destroyed  its  origin  by  ocular  in- 
spection of  what  he  now  stood  aloof 
from,  and  only  regarded  with  curious 
awe-stricken  gaze. 

But  to  do  that  at  that  instant,  he  felt 
was  impossible.  A  chilling  horror,  such 
as  he  had  not  known  since  the  ghost- 
haunted  nights  of  his  childhood,  was 
stealing  over  him,  and  when  he  managed 
to  withdraw  his  gaze  from  the  spot  on 
which  it  had  been  so  long  fixed,  he 
found  himself  nervously  glancing  over 
his  shoulder,  while  his  blood  ran  cold, 
jnst  as  he  remembered  it  to  have  done 
when,  as  a  little  child,  he  listened  -  in 
fear  and  trembling  to  the  goblin  legends 
of  the  nursery. 

The  clanging  of  a  door  in  a  distant 
corridor  had  the  effect  of  startling  him 
into  'something  like  self-possession. 

^  This  it  too  absurd/'  he  said,  placing 


his  hands  on  his  head,  and  tightly  pres- 
sing the  temporal  artery.  "  The  quiet 
home  life  which  I  have  been  leading 
would  seem  to  have  had  the  effect  of  de- 
ranging my  nervous  system,  and  instead 
of  coming  back  refreshed  by  the  rest, 
and  set-up  for  a  renewal  of  my  dreary 
labors,  I  am  as  unstrung  and  as  shaky 
as  I  used  to  be  after  a  course  of  drink 
and  dissipation  in  the  old  student  days. 
However,  there  is  an  end  to  it,"  he  mut- 
tered, rising  from  his  seat  upon  the  table, 
and  advancing  towards  the  bed.  "  Now, 
let  us  have  a  look  at  this  patient,  whose 
case  was  peculiar  enough  to  excite  an 
interest  in  such  a  very  easy-going  prac- 
titioner as  our  friend  Phillimore." 

As  he  bent  over  the  bed  a  return  of 
his  tremulousness  seemed  impending, 
and  he  hesitated  for  an  instant.  Then, 
with  one  strong  effort,  he  regained  the 
mastery  over  himself,  and  with  steady 
fingers  seized  the  sheet  and  slowly  with- 
drew it  from  the  features  which  it  cov- 
ered. 

Cold,  clear-cut  features,  eminently 
aristocratic  and  high-bred  looking,  even 
disfigured  as  they  were  by  the  absence 
of  the  natural  shading  of  hair,  which 
had  been  cut  close,  according  to  the  re- 
lentless rules  of  prison  discipline.  Such 
of  it  as  had  been  left,  though,  was  light 
in  hue  and  very  thick,  growing  down 
into  a  peak  upon  the  long,  narrow  fore- 
head ;  the  nose  was  straight  and  thin^ 
with  lithe,  almost  transparent  nostrils  ; 
the  lips  small,  compressed,  dried,  and 
almost  colorless  ;  the  chin  narrow  and 
pointed.  The  eyes,  which  were  wide 
open,  were  of  a  steely  blue,  like  the 
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frozen  surface  of  a  pool,  Walter  King 
thought,  as  he  bent  over  and  looked 
down  into  them. 

"Well,"  said  Walter  King,  after  a 
prolonged  survey,  stepping  back,  but 
not  removing  his  gaze,  "  old  Macpher- 
son  was  pretty  right,  I  think — ^it  is  a 
bad  face,  sure  enough;  cold,  hard,  and 
cruel  to  a  degree.  If  I  know  anything 
about  physiognomy,  it  is  a  mercy  for  hu- 
man nature  that  this  man  was  taken 
away  so  soon — ^he  cannot  be  more  than 
eight  and  twenty — and  I  should  think 
there  are  very  few  crimes  at  the  com- 
mission of  which  he  would  have  stopped. 
What  killed  him,  I  wonder  ?  IIow  stu- 
pid of  me  not  to  have  looked  at  Philli- 
more's  entry  of  the  case.  I  have  half  a 
mind  to — ^great  God,  what  was  that  ?  " 

He  sprang  forward  and  stared  eagerly 
at  the  placid  features,  but  after  a  mo- 
Lent's  survey  he  regained  his  compo- 
sure. 

"  The  shadow  thrown  by  the  flickering 
lamp,  no  doubt, "  he  muttered,  **  though 
it  had  just  the  effect  of  a  mocking  smile 
passing  over  the  fellow's  face.  By 
Jove,  I  begin  to  suspect  that  old  Mac- 
pherson  is  even  shrewder  than  any  of 
us  believe  him  to  be.  He  gave  some 
hint  that  this  man  was  well  bom,  and 
assuredly  his  features,  bad  as  they  are, 
look  thoroughly  high-bred.  Some  aris- 
tocratic scamp,  no  doubt,  who,  having 
run  through  his  property,  and  declining 
to  demean  himself  by  accepting  honest 
labor,  went  in  for  a  little  easy  forging, 
and  thus  came  to  grief.  I  have  had 
many  of  that  sort  through  my  hands 
since  I  have  held  this  delectable  appoint- 


ment; and  talking  of  hands,  let  me 
have  a  look  at  his !  I  recollect  Macpher- 
son  alluding  to  them  in  support  of  his 
theory  of  the  rascal's  antecedents. " 

He  pulled  the  coverlet  lower  down 
as  he  spoke,  and  lifting  up  the  nerveless 
arm,  took  the  fingers  between  his  own 
and  examined  them  closely. 

'<  As  I  thought,"  he  said ;  *^  hand  as 
well  bred  as  the  face,  and  without  its 
wicked  expression.  There  is  not  much 
to  be  read  from  hands,  though  the 
chiramancers  pretend  there  is  ;  but  one 
can  tell  easily  enough  that  these  fin- 
gers have  never  done  any  useful  work, 
and  that  this  pink,  soft  palm — ^how 
much  of  the  vital  heat  it  still  retains  1 
When  did  this  man  die,  I  wonder  ?  Mac- 
pherson  omitted  to  tell  me  that,  and  yet 
— great  Heaven,  what  can  be  the  mat- 
ter with  me  to-night  ?  Am  I  losing  my 
senses  ?  " 

In  obedience  to  a  professional  impulse 
and  without  giving  it  a  thought,  Walter 
King  had  slipped  his  fingers  down  from 
the  hand  to  the  wrist,  and  under  their 
encircling  touch  it  seemed  to  him  that 
he  felt  the  faintest,  feeblest  beating  of 
the  pulse. 

Tes,  he  felt  it  distinctly.  He  held  his 
own  breath  to  make  more  certain  of 
it,  but  this  time  there  was  no  responsive 
throb. 

He  laid  the  hand  gently  down  in  its 
former  position  by  the  side  of  the  body, 
and  bending  down  within  an  inch  of  the 
face,  looked  into  the  glassy  eyes,  and 
taking  his  lancet-case  from  his  pocket, 
held  one  of  the  highly-polished  instru- 
ments in  front  of  the  parted  lips ;  but 
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on  inspecting  it,  no  sign  of  human  breath 
had  dulled  the  lustrous  steel. 

Dead,  he  must  be  dead !  The  body 
spread  out  before  him  showed  every 
sign  of  having  succumbed  to  death — 
and  yet,  that  pulsation  I 

Walter  King  threw  himself  upon  his 
knees,  and  again  holding  his  breath,  laid 
his  ear  lightly  on  the  left  side  of  the  chest. 

For  the  first  minute  after  he  placed 
himself  in  this  position  he  heard  nothing. 
Then  a  tingle  ran  through  all  his  frame 
as  his  ear,  highly  trained  and  accustom- 
ed to  such  duty,  detected  a  faint  muf- 
fled heart  beat  Again  !  Then  silence, 
and  let  him  strain  ever  so  much  he 
heard  no  more« 

But  Walter  King  had  heard  and  felt 
enough  to  nerve  him  to  immediate  ao- 
tioD.  He  sprung  quickly  to  his  feet 
mutter! Dg  to  himself : 

Catalepsy  !  this  is  a  case  of  catalepsy, 
that  wondrous  disease  of  which  I  have 
heard  so  much,  but  of  which  I  never  saw 
an  example.  Now,  tlien,  to  prove 
whether  the  experience  which  I  have 
read  were  triumphs  of  science  or  mere 
lying  legends  served  up  for  the  gratifi- 
cation of  the  credulous  ?  " 

As  he  spoke  he  picked  up  the  .amp 
from  the  floor,  and  was  hurrying  towards 
the  door  of  the  cell,  when  he  suddenly 
stopped. 

"Stay,"    he  murmured  reflectively, 

m 

'<  what  am  I  about  to  do  ?  This  poor 
wretch  feels  nothing,  knows  nothing ; 
even  if  there  be  a  faint  spark  of  vitality 
left  within  him,  he  has  to  be  left  alone 
and  it  will  soon  l>e  extinguished,  swiftly 
and  painlessly.  Why  should  I  try  to  blow 


it  into  a  flame  ?  Life  to  him,  if  ne  were 
to  recover  it,  must  for  some  time  hence- 
forth mean  nothing  but  the  corridors  of 
this  jail,  or  the  stone  quarries  of  Port- 
land !  Better  let  him  ebb  away,  and — no, 
by  Jove,  I  will  have  try  for  it. " 

The  prospect  of  a  gladiatorial  contest 
with  the  Destroying  Angel,  whose  sworn 
foe  he  was,  settled  the  question  at  once, 
in  the  young  man's  mind.  Be  the  re- 
sult what  it  might,  be  was  determined 
to  use  his  professional  skill,  and  he 
rushed  away  to  his  room  to  procure 
the  necessary  appliances. 

Within  five  minutes  he  returned,  bear- 
ing with  him,  in  addition  to  the  lamp,  a 
small  galvanic  battery. 

All  was  as  he  left  it ;  the  figure 
motionless  on  the  bed,  with  the  head  and 
chest  uncovered  and  the  arms  stretched 
out  stiffly  over  the  sheet 

The  doctor  placed  the  lamp  on  the 
table,  and  at  once  commenced  getting 
the  galvanic  apparatus  into  working 
order. 

<*  It  scarcely  has  sufiicient  power,  this 
battery,"  he  muttered  to  himself;  "but 
one  must  make  the  best  of  what  tools 
one  has.  Now,  if  this  fellow  were  only 
laid  out  on  the  table  at  the  lecture  thea- 
tre of  St  George's,  and  old  John  was 
working  at  the  battery,  and  I  had  the 
directing  of  the  wires,  we  could  give  him 
a  shock  that  might  be  of  some  service 
to  him !  Let  me  see,  now  where  shall 
I  make  the  first  application  ?  " 

He  tnmed  round  as  he  spoke,  and 
made  one  step  towards  the  bed,  but  in- 
stantly stopped  and  reeled  back  against 
the  table. 
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77ie  eyt9  of  the  prostrcUe  Jigwre<,  no 
longer  dim  and  glany^  hut  full  of  expree- 
ston,  half  curious,  half  imploring,  were 
turned  towards  him — were  shining  fvJH 
upon  him. 

Then,  as  Walter  King,  breathiDg  hard 
through  his  set  teeth,  and  trembling  in 
every  limb,  despite  his  efforts  of  self- 
control,  stood  speechless,  gazing  at  this 
fearful  sight,  the  lips  of  the  figure 
slowly  parted,  and  the  faintly-uttered 
words,  "  Where  am  I  ? "  issued  from 
them. 

At  the  sound  of  the  voice,  scarcely 
human  though  it  was  in  its  faintness, 
the  doctor  seemed  to  recover  himself. 
He  stepped  swiftly  and  silently  forward, 
and  the  next  instant  was  kneeling  by  the 
figure's  side. 

"  Where  are  you  ?  "  he  whispered ;  "  in 
safety  and  with  a  friend ;  but  you  must 
be  silent,  or  your  life  is  not  worth  an 
hour's  purchase — ^you  hear  me  ?— do  you 
follow  me  ?  I  must  leave  you  for  a  min- 
ute ;  but  while  I  am  away  you  must  not 
attempt  to  move  hand  or  foot,  or  to 
speak.  Give  me  some  sign  that  you 
understand  me. 

The  man  had  apparently  not  sufficient 
strength  to  make  any  movement ;  but 
he  looked  up  with  a  glance  which  was 
intelligent  enough,  and  Walter  King, 
rising  to  his  feet  left  the  room. 

lie  hurried  along  the  corridor  until 
he  reached  a  large  press,  warmed  with 
hot  air,  in  which  the  linen,  blankets,  and 
bedding  of  the  prisoners  were  placed  to 
dry,  and  which  was  always  kept  at  a 
very  high  temperature. 

Opening  the  press,  and  rapidly  scan- 


ning its  contents,  Walter  King  selected 
two  large,  thick  blankets,  which  be  felt 
to  be  thoroughly  penetrated  with  heat, 
and  throwing  them  over  his  arm,  re- 
traced his  steps  to  the  cell. 

Closing  the  door  behind  him,  he  strip- 
ped the  sheet  from  the  still  motionless 
body,  and  enveloping  it  from  head  to 
foot  in  the  blankets  which  he  had 
brought  with  him,  raised  the  head  on 
his  arm,  and  taking  a  silver  fiask  from 
his  pocket,  poured  a  little  of  its  contents 
into  the  mouth. 

The  man's  eyes  at  once  opened  and 
dilated,  and  a  faint  streak  of  color  dawn- 
ed in  the  wan  and  ghastly  cheeks. 

"  Good,  so  far,"  muttered  the  doctor 
to  himself.  ^  I  never  thought  the  dear 
old  governor's  best  liqueur  brandy  would 
ever  be  put  to  such  base  use  as  that — ^for 
it  is  a  base  use  to  save  a  poor  devil  from 
death,  and  hand  him  over  again  to  trans- 
portation. However,  my  work  is  not 
half  done  yet." 

As  he  spoke,  he  stripped  off  his  coat, 
and  kneeling  upon  the  bed,  and  passing 
his  hand  under  the  blanket,  commenced 
rubbing  the  chest,  and  all  the  region 
round  about  the  heart,  with  his  palm. 

Under  the  friction,  the  chill  rigidity 
of  the  fiesh  gradually  gave  way,  and  in 
the  course  of  half  an  hour  a  genial 
warmth  diffused  itself  throughout  the 
body;  the  stiffness  of  the  limbs  dis- 
solved, and  the  man,  bending  himself 
into  a  natural,  easy  attitude,  laid  his  arm 
under  his  head,  and  fell  into  a  soft, 
quiet  slumber,  during  which  Walter 
King,  seated  by  the  bedside,  kept  his 
gaze  intently  fixed  on  him. 
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His  sleep  lasted  for  about  ten  min- 
utes ;  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  pa- 
tient uttered  a  low  moan,  shifted  himself 
uneasily  to  and  fro,  and  finally  opened 
his  eyes.  As  they  rested  upon  the  doc- 
tor, a  semi-consciousness  of  his  position 
seemed  to  break  upon  him.  He  glanced 
round  the  walls,  and  a  visible  shudder 
passed  through  his  frame. 

Not  one  of  these  movements  was  lost 
upon  Walter  King.  He  leaned  forward, 
placed  bis  arm  under  the  man's  head)^ 
and,  looking  into  his  eyes,  seen^ed  to  in- 
vite him  to  speak* 

"  Where  am  I  ?  "  he  asked,  in  a  low, 
faint  voice.     "  In  the  prison  ?  " 

*^  Yes,  you  are  still  in  the  prison,  Rus- 
sell." 

"  And  you ;  who  are  you  ?  " 

^^  I  am  the  surgeon  of  the  jail," 

"  The  surgeon  of  the  jail,"  repeated 
the  man,  with  a  great  effort,  raising 
himself  up  on  to  hiselbow ;  '^  no,  surely 
not  ?    Where  is  Dr.  Phillimore  ?  " 

"  Dr.  Phillimore  was  only  here  for  a 
time,"  said  Walter,  looking  hard  at  him  ; 
''and  I,  as  I  tell  you,  am  the  regular 
surgeon  of  the  jail." 

''  And  you  are  going  to  remain  here 
on  duty  now  ?  " 

^  Certainly,  it  is  my  place,  I  tell  you.*' 

The  man  gazed  at  him  for  a  moment 
with  a  despairing  look,  then  muttering, 
•'Too  late,  too  late  I"  fell  back  upon 
the  pillow. 

"You  must  not  excite  yourself  in  this 
way,  my  good  fellow,"  said  Walter 
King,  compassionately,  "or  you  will 
undo  all  the  good  I  have  been  able  to 
accomplish  for  you.     Do  you  know  that 


you  have  been  within  the  very  jaws  of 
death  ?  Do  you  know  that  you  have  had 
a  very  near  chance  of  undergoing  a 
worse  fate  even  than  death  itself,  that 
of  being  buried  alive  ?  " 

With  his  head  hidden  in  his  hands, 
the  man  moaned  forth : 

"That  fate  is  reserved  for  me  still. 
I  shall  be  buried  alive  within  these  prison 
walls  for  the  ne2;t  seven  years ;  no  life, 
no  light,  no  hope!  0,  God!  how 
n^uch  n^ore  preferable  were  death  to 
that ! " 

He  spoke  with  such  keen  agony  in 
his  voice  that  Walter  could  not  help 
pitying  him,  though  he  was  a  felon.  He 
laid  his  hand  softly  upon  the  man's  head, 
n^uttering :  "  Tis  a  hard  fate,  indeed ! " 

Instantly  the  man  raised  his  head  and 
looked  the  doctor  full  in  the  face. 

"Do  you  think  so?"  he  said.  "If 
so,  why  not  release  me  from  it  ?  " 

"  I,  how  could  I  release,  you  even  if 
I  would  ?  " 

"Easily  enough.  If  you  had  only 
delayed  your  return  for  twenty-four 
hours,  and  that  cursed  attack  of  catalep- 
sy— I  kuow  what  it  was,  you  see  well 
enough — ^had  not  come  upon  me,  I 
should  have  been  free  now." 

As  the  man  spoke  he  frowned  heavily, 
and  with  the  contracting  brows,  ap« 
peared  immediately  above  them  on  his 
forehead  three  plainly  defined  parallel 
bars  of  red.  Where,  and  on  whom,  had 
Walter  King  seen  these  marks  before  ? 
The  action  of  the  hand,  too,  as  though 
tossing  something  lightly  away  from 
him,  with  which  the  speaker  concluded 
his  sentence,  was  also  strangely  familiar 
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to  the  doctor.  Who  was  this  man,  and 
where  had  they  met  before  ? 

•*  You  would  have  been  free ! "  he  said, 
after  a  moment's  pause.  ^'  Indeed  ?  how 
would  you  have  gained  your  freedom, 
and  how  did  my  coming  back  interfere 
with  it?" 

"  There  is  no  need  for  me  to  tell  you 
that,"  said  the  man,  doggedly.  '^  Sup- 
pose I  had  known  your  substitute,  Dr. 
Fhillimore,  years  ago ;  suppose  my  name 
was  not  what  I  have  given  it  here,  and 
that  I  were  not  what  I  seem  to  be,  and 
that  I  had  met  Dr.  Phillimore  in  society, 
and  that,  for  old  acquaintance  sake,  he 
had  consented  to  square  it  for  me  so 
that  I  should  get  out  of  this  infernal 
place  undetected — I  don't  say  that  it  was 
80,  and  only  ask  you  to  suppose  such  a 
thing,  mind — then  you  can  see  how  your 
return  and  my  attack,  from  which  you 
have  just  recovered  me,  and,  small  thanks 
to  you,  interfered  and  upset  the  plan." 

Again  the  contracted  brows  and  the 
parallel  red  bars — again  the  lightly  toss- 
ing motion  of  the  hand  I 

"  I  am  very  sorry  to  have  been  in  any 
way  the  cause  of  thwarting  your  ad- 
mirable scheme,"  said  the  doctor,  sar- 
donically ;  "  but  you  see  my  business  is 
to  attend  to  criminals — ^not  to  connive 
at  their  escape.  It  is  much  to  be  re- 
gretted, for  your  sake,  Mr.  Russell,  or 
whatever  your  name  may  be,  that  the 
surgeon  of  this  prison  is  not  Richard 
Phillimore,  but  Walter  King." 

"Walter  King!"  cried  the  man, 
springing  up  into  a  sitting  position,  and 
glaring  eagerly  at  him.  "  You  are  Wal- 
ter King  ?  " 


**  That's  my  name," 

<<  That's  what  it  was,"  muttered  th9 
man  to  himself;  I  could  not  make  it 
out  And  so  it  is  not  your  busiDess,** 
he  continued,  with  a  sneer,  "  to  connive 
at  the  escape  of  criminals  ?  Now,  sir,  I 
demand,  as  a  right,  that  you  help  me 
to  get  out  of  this  place." 

"  As  a  right ! "  cried  Walter  King,  in 
astonishment.  "And  by  what  right, 
pray  ?  " 

"A  life  for  a  life,"  said  the  man, 
bringing  his  hand  down  with  force  upon 
the  bed.  "  Is  your  memory  good,  Wal- 
ter King  ?  Throw  it  back  sixteen  years, 
and  conjure  up  to  yourself  a  bright, 
sunny  August  day ;  the  scene,  the  river 
Thames,  just  above  the  weir  at  Peaton 
Hook;  the  actors,  a  knot  of  laughing 
boys,  who  have  come  up  there  from 
Laleham  grammar  school  to  bathe.  The 
little  ones  paddle  near  the  bank — ^those 
older  and  bolder  swim  merrily  out  into 
mid  stream.  Suddenly  a  cry  is  raised. 
The  best  swinmier  of  the  school  has 
passed  across  the  river  twice,  and  he  ia 
coming  back  for  the  third  time.  When 
he  has  traversed  half  the  distance,  his 
strength  fails  him,  he  loses  his  presence 
of  mind,  he  splashes  and  fights  with  the 
water,  snstead  of  striking  out  with  de- 
liberate skill.  Some  of  his  comrades 
see  him,  and  raise  the  alarm.  The  young 
lad  who  has  finished  his  bathing,  and  is 
dressing  himself  on  the  bank,  hears  it. 
Without  stopping  to  take  off  his  clothes, 
he  plunges  in ;  a  few  rapid  strokes  take 
him  to  the  spot,  and  then  he  disappears. 
The  drowning  boy  is  older  and  heavier 
than  he,  and  seizes  him  in  his  grasp,  but 
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the  lad  manages  to  shake  himself  free, 
and  just  as  the  struggles  of  the  exhaust- 
ed hoy  are  becoming  fainter  and  fewer, 
lie  seizes  him  by  the  hair,  and  drags  him 
safely  to  the  shore.  The  name  of  the 
boy  so  nearly  drowned  was  Walter 
King;  the  boy  who  preserved  hiA, 
Frederick  Randall ;  and  they  are  both 
here,  looking  at  each  other,  in  this  prison 
cell,  to  night." 

The  mystery  of  the  three  parallel  red 
bars  on  the  forehead,  and  the  free,  light 
motion  of  the  hand,  was  solved  now.  In 
the  words  he  had  just  heard,  Walter 
King  recognized  and  admitted  the  truth. 

"Good  God!  Are  you  Fred  Ran- 
dall ?  " 

"Yes,  sir,"  exclaimed  the  prisoner, 
bitterly.  "  Russell,  the  convict  forger, 
is  Fred  Randall,  late  a  captain  in  the 
army,  and  nephew  and  heir  to  Sir  Comp- 
ton  Randall,  baronet.*' 

"  And  do  none  of  your  friends  know 
of  the  plight  in  which  you  are  ?  " 

^  Not  a  single  one,  I  am  happy  to  say. 
Directly  I  found  things  going  to  the 
bad,  I  changed  my  name,  and  gave 
out  I  had  gone  to  Australia.  I  should 
have  gone,  if  that  mfernal  bill  on  which 
I  had  written  the  wrong  name,  had  not 
turned  up  in  the  very  nick  of  time,  and 
got  me  arrested.  However,  let  us  be 
practicable,  and  lalk  about  the  present. 
I  saved  your  life  once,  King,  and  you 
must  save  mine  now.  You  must  get  me 
out  of  this  at  once." 

"  But  how  ?  "  said  Walter ;  "  how  is 
it  to  be  done  ?  I  allow  my  indebted- 
ness to  you,  and  your  claim  upon  me  ; 

but  how  am  I  to  serve  you  ?  " 

2 


"  It  will  not  be  very  difficult,"  said 
Randall,  after  a  few  minutes,  considera- 
tion ;  "  the  people  here  believe  me  to 
be  dead,  do  they  not  ?  " 

"  Well  ?  " 

"  Mine  is  a  curious  case,  in  which 
you  have  taken  a  great  interest ;  you 
wish  to  investigate  it  further,  to  ascer- 
tain the  real  cause  of  death  after  so  sud- 
den and  apparently  so  slight  an  illness. 
In  your  researches  you  wish  to  be  as- 
sisted hv  Dr.  PhiUimore,  and  in  order 
that  y^l  may  be  undisturbed  in  your 
operations  you  have  the — the  body,"  and . 
he  smiled  grimly  as  he  said  the  word — 
"  you  have  the  body  conveyed  across  to 
his  house,  just  outside  the  prison  gates. 
You  see  the  idea  ! " 

"  I  do,"  said  Walter  King  very  slow- 
ly. "  Do  you  believe  Dr.  Phillimore 
is  to  be  trusted ? "  "I  know  it,"  said 
Randall  with  emphasis  ;  "  I  have  a  hold 
over  him,  which  compels  him  to  be 
obedient  to  me.  Say,  will  you  do  this  ? 
If  so,  not  merely  will  you  be  repaying 
the  debt  of  life  which  you  owe  me,  but 
will  be  providing  magnificently  for 
yourself  in  the  future.  Sir  Compton 
Randall  is  very  old,  his  estates  are  vast, 
and  when  I  am  master  of  them,  I  will 
take  care  that  you — " 

"  Stay,"  said  the  doctor,  holding  up 
his  hand  ;  "  I  owe  my  life  to  you,  and 
I  consent  to  repay  the  debt  in  the  way 
you  wish  ;  but  if  you  should  grow  to  be 
as  rich  as  Croesus,  I  would  take  no  six- 
pence of  your  money.  I  would  hold 
no  further  communion  with  you !  Nor 
will  I  even  do  as  you  wish,  unless  you 
make  one  bargain  with  me  ;  and  that  is, 
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YOU  swear  to  me  that  if  I  restore  you 
to  freedom,  you  will  consent  to  forego 
your  evil  courses  and  endeavor  to  lead 
a  life  worthy  of  your  name  and  position 
in  the  world." 

^'  I  swear/'  said  Randall,  solemnly. 

"  Mind,"  said  the  doctor  ;  "  if  you 
break  this  oath  and  return  to  vice,  so 
sure  as  I  am  a  living  man,  I  will  revenge 
myself  for  this  breach  of  trust  and  duty ; 
which  you  have  put  pressure  upon  me 
to  make,  and  will  hunt  you  down. 
Remember  that,"  he  cried,  hoping  his 
finger  menacingly  in  the  air ;  **  for,  as 
sure  as  I  stand  here,  I  will  be  as  good 
as  my  word." 


Shortly  after  daybreak  the  next 
morning  Macpherson  and  another  war- 
der issued  from  the  side-portal  of  the 
prison,  bearing  between  them  a  hand- 
litter,  on  which  lay  a  muffled,  shapeless 
burden. 

With  this  they  crossed  the  road,  and 
as  they  approached  Dr.  Phillimore's 
residence,  with  Walter  King  walking 
by  their  side,  the  door,  softly  opened, 
and  the  doctor  appeared  in  the  passage. 
In  obedience  to  a  beckoning  motion  of 
his  finger,  the  warders  then  entered  the 
house,  and  depositing  their  burden  in 
the  library,  withdrew. 

No  sooner  had  they  gone  than  Dr. 
Phillimore,  locking,  the  door  pulled  off 
the  coverings  of  the  litter,  and  assisted 
its  occupant  to  rise. 

When  Frederick  Randall,  for  it  was 
he,  sat  up,  he  shook  hands  heartily  with 
Dr.   Phillimore;  and   then  turning  to 


Walter  King,  offered  to  repeat  iha  ao> 
tion. 

But  Walter  King  drew  back ;  "  Whai 
I  have  done,"  said  he,  ^  Mr.  Randall, 
has  been  purely  a  matter  of  duty  on 
my  part,  and  I  wish  to  hold  no  further 
communion  with  you.  I  have  perform- 
ed my  portion  of  the  contract,  now  it 
is  for  you  to  keep  your  oath ! 


CHAPTER  in. 

HONOR  AMONQ    THIEVES. 

The  wind  was  howling  in  all  its  au- 
tumnal fury,  and  the  tidal  boat  plying 
between  Boulogne  and  Folkestone  bad 
hard  work  to  make  anything  like  head- 
way.    Now  she  dipped  down  into  the 
trough  of  the  sea,  and  rolled  over  help- 
lessly from  side  to  side,  while  the  green 
foam-crested  billows  at  her  stem  and 
stern  threatened  to  pour  in  and  over- 
whelm her.     Then,  when  her  destruc- 
tion seemed  most  imminent,  she  would 
rise  buoyant  as  a  cork  and  skim  along 
with  tolerable  steadiness  until  the  shock 
of  another  enormous  wave  would  cause 
her  to  stagger  as  though  she  had  re- 
ceived a  giant's  blow,   and  cause  the 
few  passengers  who   had  ventured  to 
remain  on  deck  to  shriek,  gesticulate, 
and  swear,  according  to  their  various 
nationalities. 

The  nationalities  were  various,  but 
English  people  predominated;  for  the 
time  was  towards  the  end  of  October, 
when  milord  and  milady  are  returning 
from  their  round  of  foreign  travel  to 
the  pheasant  shooting  and  the  pleasant 
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oonntrj  life;  when  the  lawyers,  who 
enjoyed  the  earlier  portion  of  their 
long  vacation  in  climbing  Swiss  moun- 
tains, and  the  latter  portion  in  "  doing'' 
Italian  picture  galleries,  are  coming 
back  to  their  clients  and  their  briefs, 
and  when  most  persons  have  begun  to 
think  with  a  shudder  of  the  long, 
gloomy  galleries  and  vast  apartments 
of  continental  hotels,  and  to  look  for- 
ward with  delight  to  the  roaring,  sea- 
ooal  fire,  and  the  snug  comfort  of  home. 

There  are  some  Americans,  also, 
among  the  passengers,  who,  for  the  most 
part,  were  anticipating  the  pleasant 
time  in  spending  the  ensuing  winter  in 
London,  though  one  or  two  of  them, 
members  of  Congress,  had  engaged 
passage  in  the  next  outgoing  Cunard 
steamer,  being  anxious  to  get  across  the 
Atlantic  before  the  opening  of  the 
Session  at  Washington. 

But  the  majority  of  them  had  made 
arrangements  for  locating  themselves 
at  Morley's,  at  the  Langham,  or  in  pri- 
vate apartments  during  the  next  six 
months ;  for  oar  American  citizen 
who,  at  one  time,  and  not  very  long  ago 
either,  merely  looked  upon  England  as 
a  baiting  place  on  his  way  to  and  from 
the  continent,  has  of  late  wonderfully 
changed  in  this  respect  and  now  not 
merely  passes  a  considerable  time  of  his 
a1^>i|^ce  from  home,  in  London,  but 
speaks  of  the  old  city  with  a  kind  of 
filial  respect  and  affection  ;  finds  himself 
warmly  received  in  her  best  society, 
and  is  altogether  pleased  with  his  stay 
in  her  precincts. 

This  must  be  an  American  gentleman 


I  extended  at  full  length  on  one  of  the 
divans  of  the  wretched  little  cabins.  He 
has  been  actually  ill,  but  his  clean* 
shaven  cheeks  are  deadly  white,  his 
long,  gray  hair  is  dishevelled,  and  now 
and  again  he  plucks  at  his  grizzled 
goatee  beard  with  the  energy  of  de- 
spair. 

Seeing  the  steward  approaching,  he 
struggles  into  A  sitting  position,  show- 
ing himself  to  be  a  tall,  gaunt,  large- 
boned  man,  dressed  in  a  frock  ooat^ 
waistcoat  and  trowsers  of  a  dark  color, 
and  wearing  in  the  midst  of  his  button- 
less,  snowy-fronted  shirt,  a  large  dia- 
mond solitaire. 

He  seems  to  think  that  it  would  be 
undignified  in  him  to  appear  without 
his  hat,  for  he  immediately  put  on  a 
tall,  black  specimen  of  the  latest  mon- 
strosity in  shape,  which  the  genius  of 
the  Parisian  hatter  has  invented,  and 
thus  duly  accoutered,  seizes  upon  the 
steward  as  he  passes  by. 

^^  Say,  mister,"  catching  the  man  by 
the  sleeve,  ^'  is  this  boat  on  time  ?  " 

"  On  time  ?  Don't  know  what  you 
mean,  sir,''  said  the  man,  staring  at 
him ;  "  she  will  be  in  in  twenty  min- 
utes." 

^'  What's  that  the  man  says,  Hiram  ? 
Won't  you  help  me  to  sit  up  and  ^x 
myself  a  bit,  I  am  so  mussed  with  lying 
here  ;  and  there's  that  real  elegant  bon- 
net, that  cost  me  forty  dollars  in  Paris, 
crushed  as  flat  as  a  buckwheat  cake. 
Say,  won't  you  give  me  your  hand  ?  " 

The  gentleman  addressed  as  Hiram 
turned  round  at  the  sound  of  the  well 
known  voice  by  which  these  words  were 
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uttered,  and  staggered  across  the  cabin 
to  tlio  opposite  sofa,  on  which  lay  a 
snuill,  thin,  elderly  lady,  with  sharp 
features  and  bright  black  eyes,  but  she 
was  somewhat  unsuitably  dressed  for 
travelling,  in  a  rich  silk  skirt  and  em- 
broidered jacket;  and  her  blue-black 
hair,  though  somewhat  disarranged  by 
the  journey,  still  showed  signs  of  hav- 
ing been  elaborately  frizzed,  while 
heavy  bracelets  encircled  her  arm  and 
rich  jewels  encumbered  her  fingers. 

'^  Say,  now,  Hiram,"  she  said  again, 
in  a  thin,  querulous  voice,  "  won't  you 
jest  give  me  a  raise  up  ?  "When  we 
was  to  home  at  Titusville,  there  was 
ne'er  a  man  was  a  better  husband  than 
Hiram  P.  Adams,  but  since  we  have 
come  abroad,  you  propose  to  pay  me  no 
more  attention,  I  think*  You're  not 
posted  up  in  French  politeness,  Hiram — 
why,  certainly  not?  What's  come  of 
Minnie,  too,  I  wonder  ?  " 

Mr.  Hiram  P.  Adams  bent  down  with 
much  solemnity  and  pulled  his  wife  in- 
to a  perpendicular  position ;  and  ex- 
hausted by  the  effort,  and  finding  it 
impossible  to  keep  his  legs  any  longer, 
sunk  upon  the  fioor  at  her  feet. 

"  "Wal,"  he  said,  remaining  in  his  re- 
cumbent posture,  ^'  Minnie  is  all  right,  I 
guess ;  she  ain't  never  sick,  and  them 
two  Englishmen  is  looking  after  her. 
And  speaking  of  Titusville,  Mrs. 
Adams,  I  would  like  well  enough  to  be 
home  there  now,  bumming  round  Oil 
City,  Reno,  or  any  part  of  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  Alleghany  Valley." 

'*  How  low  you  du  talk,  Hiram," 
moaned  his  wife ;    "  won't  you  think 


that  you  are  not  at  the  bar  of  the  Crit- 
tenden House  or  the  Bush  ?  Jest  won': 
you  recollect  that  it's  European  maa- 
ners  as  is  wanted  here,  and  that  von 
ain't  a  refining,  a  barrelling,  and  a  stor- 
ing of  petroleum  jest  now." 

^'  I  think  I'd  like  not  to  be  so  cussed 
sick,  that's  what  I  think,"  groaned  the 
unfortunate  man  in  his  despair. 

It's  doubtful  what  explosion  thb 
desperate  protest  might  not  have  called 
forth  from  Mrs.  Adams,  but  the  conver- 
sation was  interrupted  by  the  appear- 
ance at  the  cabin  door  of  a  young  girl, 
who,  with  an  exclamation  of  surprise, 
immediately  hurried  towards  the  speak- 
ers. 

Such  a  pretty  girl,  of  a  delicate,  refin- 
ed type,  with  small   thin  nose,  and  kiss- 
able   rose-bud  of  a  mouth,  and   long, 
almond-lidded  eyes.     Her  slim  but  well 
developed  figure  was  suitably  and  neatly 
attired  in  a  well-fitting  yachting  suit  of 
blue  serge,  over  which  she  wore  a  heavy 
seal-skin  jacket.     Ordinarily,  no  doubt, 
her  complexion  was  somewhat  pale,  but 
she  had  been  on  deck  buffetting  with  the 
bluff  wind,  and  the  contest  had  given  her 
a  splendidly  glowing  fiush  of  health  in 
her   cheeks,  while   a  little   crisp   hair 
which  floated  on  the  forehead,  and  the 
two  long  curls  which  hung  over  her 
shoulder  were  crystallized  with  the  salt 
spray. 

"  Why,  see  you  folks.  Are  you 
down  here  still  ?  "  she  cried,  holding  up 
her  hands  in  astonishment.  '^  Mamma, 
dear,  I  thought  you  would  be  on  deck, 
and  Sir  Frederick  has  been  looking  for 
you  everywhere.     We  are  just  into  bar- 
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bor   now,  and  you  are  the  last  people 
left  in  the  cabin." 

"  That's  just  the  way  with  your 
father,  Minnie ;  he  is  never  on  time,  he 
is  always  doing  the  wrong  thing,  and  he 
is  always  making  me  feel  mean." 

The  wretched  Hiram,  for  the  last  few 
minutes,  who  had  been  trying  the  ex- 
periments whether  his  long  legs  were 
steady  enough  to  bear  him,  commenced 
to  protest;  but  his  pretty  daughter 
stopped  his  mouth  with  a  kiss,  and  hav- 
ing assisted  her  mother  to  rise,  shaken 
out  and  smoothed  her  dress,  and  giveu 
as  much  shape  as  possible  to  the  flatten- 
ed bonnet,  she  said : 

''Now,  Mamma,  dear,  take  hold  of 
papa  on  one  side,  and  me  on  the  other 
and  we  will  get  you  upstairs." 

But  Mrs.  Adams  was  not  yet  quiet. 
"  Where's   that  Ujaney !  "  she  cried 
turning  to  her  daughter. 

''  Poor  mademoiselle  I  she  has  been 
perfectly  helpless,"  said  Minnie.  ''I 
don't  think  I  ever  saw  Sir  Frederick 
laugh  so  much  as  when  we  first  discov- 
ered Eugenie,  a  mere  limp  bundle,  lying 
against  the  smokestack." 

'*  Helpless,  indeed,"  cried  Mrs  Adams. 
**  How's  that  for  impudence  ?  I  should 
like  to  know  what  is  the  use  of  having 
Biddies  if  they  are  to  be  sick  jist  when 
they're  needed. 

"This  way,  Mrs.  Adams,"  cried  a 
rich,  jolly  voice  at  the  top  of  the  com- 
panion-ladder. "  I^et  me  give  you  my 
hand.  Miss  Minnie,  here  is  Sir  Fred- 
erick waiting  to  escort  you  ;  in  five  min- 
utes more  we  shall  be  alongside  the 
pier." 


The  speaker  was  a  stout,  red-faced 
man,  of  about  forty  years  of  age ;  his 
features  were  somewhat  coarse  and 
bloated ;  his  black  hair  was  cropped 
rather  close  to  his  head,  and  his  eyes 
and  pendulous  nether  lip  spoke  gravely 
of  addiction  to  the  pleasures  of  the  ta- 
ble. 

Close  by  his  elbow  stood  another 
man,  tall,  and  from  as  much  of  his  fig- 
ure as  could  be  judged  from  the  heavy 
Ulster  overcoat  in  which  it  was  envel- 
oped, apparently  powerfully  built. 

The  wind  still  blowing  freshly,  he 
had  pulled  his  seal-skin  travelling  cap 
so  far  over  his  face,  that  nothing  was  to 
be  seen  of  his  features  save  the  lips, 
the  hard  and  cruel  outlines  of  whicli 
were  visible  beneath  his  blonde  mus- 
taches, and  the  irresolute  chin  covered 
with  a  fair  and  pointed  beard. 

But  whatever  might  have  been  in 
his  appearance,  it  must  have  been  pleas- 
ing to  Minnie  Adams,  for  as  she  took 
the  arm  which  he  proffered  to  her,  and 
laid  her  pretty  little  hand  upon  its 
rough  sleeve,  she  looked  up  confidingly, 
and  even  lovingly,  for  an  instant,  be- 
neath the  peak  of  the  seal-skin  cap,  and 
then,  with  a  sigh,  dropped  her  gaze  up- 
on the  deck. 

"  You  surely  won't  think  of  going  to 
London  to-night,  Mr.  Adams,"  said  the 
stout  man,  whom  they  addressed  as 
"  Doctor."  "  It's  growing  dark  and 
chilly,  and  you  must  be  all  thoroughly 
worn  out  by  your  voyage." 

"  Wal,  sir,"  said  Hiram  P.,  who 
finding  himself  detected  in  the  very  act 
of  feeling  in  his  pocket  for  his  packet  of 
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chewing  tobacco,  out  of  which  he 
thought  he  might  help  himself  unob- 
served. "  Wal,  sir,  I  guess  Mrs.  Adams 
is  the  boss  of  this  party,  or  Miss  Min- 
nie, and  I  am,  it  seems,  to  fill  the  posi- 
tion of  one  of  our  colored  brethren  on 
the  other  side." 

"  Say,  now,  gentlemen.  Hiram's  go- 
ing in  to  be  champion  talkist,  don't  you 
think  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Adams,  turning  to 
the  others,  with  a  thin  smile.  "  I  have 
not  heard  him  make  such  a  speech  since 
he  ran  for  mayor,  and  was  beat  by 
Samuel  S.  Stoddle  on  the  Democratic 
ticket," 

"Oh,  no,"  said  Minnie,  chiming  in 
to  interrupt  any  further  discussion  ; 
"  don't  let  us  go  up  to  London  to-night ; 
let  us  stop  at  the  hotel ;  there  is  sure  to 
be  a  good  one  here,  and  you  will  lay 
over  there,  won't  you,  Sir  Frederick  ?  " 

"  If  you  do,  miss,  certainly,"  was  the 
whispered  reply,  from  which  he  received 
a  gentle  pressure  on  his  arm  as  thanks. 
Then  he  said  aloud  :  "  good  hotel,  Miss 
Adams,  I  should  think  so,  by  Jove :  the 
Pavillion  is  not  to  be  beaten  in  the 
world." 

'^  I  guess  one  can  get  a  little  lunch 
there — some  stooed  oysters,  some  clam 
chowder,  a  squab  or  two,  some  pie,  and 
a  cup  of  English  breakfast  tea,"  said 
Mr.  Adams,  who  by  this  time  had  man- 
aged to  extricate  what  he  required  for 
his  consumption,  and  was  in  the  full  en- 
joyment of  it. 

"  Well,  we  can  do  even  better  than 
that  at  the  Pavillion,"  said  the  red- 
faced  man,  with  a  jolly  laugh.  "  How- 
ever,  here    we    are,   close    alongside. 


Where  is  your  maid,  Miss  Minnie  ?  I 
will  get  Sir  Frederick's  man  to  stay 
with  her,  and  if  she  points  out  yoar 
trunks,  and  I  know  you  have  a  perfect 
array  of  them,  he  will  assist  her  in  get- 
ting them  ashore,  and  passing  them 
through  the  custom-house.  Meantime, 
we  will  go  along  to  the  Pavillion^  bat 
we  may  as  well  press  on,  as  thej  are 
generally  pretty  full.  I  ought,  by 
rights,  to  have  telegraphed  for  rooms." 

"  Do  you  hear  that,  Hiram  ?  "  cried 
Mrs.  Adams,  in  her  shrillest  tone,  lo 
her  husband,  who  was  just  beginning  to 
get  into  the  richness  of  his  Mayflower 
quid.  '*  Hurry  up,  man,  hurry  up,  I 
say !  one  would  think  you  was  in  the 
parlor  to  home,  with  your  feet  to  the 
furnace,  and  Elder  Colfax,  of  East 
Hickury,  talking  to  you  about  your 
soul's  salvation." 

"  Which,  leaving  out  Elder  Colfax,  I 
wish  I  was,"  muttered  Hiram  to  him- 
self, as  he  proceeded  in  search  of  the 
French  waiting-maid,  and  encumbran- 
ces, which  the  fashionable  leanings  of 
his  wife  inflicted  upon  him. 

Although  it  was  growing  dark,  and 
the  weather  was  anything  but  inviting, 
such  of  the  belated  visitors  as  still  lin- 
gered at  Folkstone  had  turned  out  as 
usual,  to  witness  the  arrival  of  the  boat, 
and  the  disembarkation  of  its  sick, 
drenched  and  discomforted  passengers. 

Between  two  lines  of  snug,  rosy- 
cheeked,  self-satisfied  individuals,  all  0/ 
whom  had  just  eaten  a  hearty  luncheon, 
and  many  of  whom  were  pufiing  away 
at  their  cigars,  the  home-returning 
travellers  marched  along 
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Some  of  them  peered  at  them,  aa 
though  searching  for  the  face  of  friends 
among  the  crowd;  others,  prostrated 
by  their  recent  sickness,  hurried  along, 
as  though  only  intent  on  reaching  their 
destination  in  the  train  or  the  hotel. 

Oddly  enough,  Sir  Frederick,  al- 
though he  had  not  suffered  at  all  dur- 
ing  the  voyage,  and  had  a  pretty  girl 
like  Minnie  Adams  on  his  arm,  seemed 
to  shun  the  observation  of  the  crowd. 
He  pulled  his  seal-skin  cap  yet  further 
over  his  eyes,  and  hurried  along  at  a  pace 
which  made  it  somewhat  difficult  for 
his  fair  companion  to  keep  up  with  him. 

What  Mr.  Hiram  P.  Adams  had 
looked  forward  to  as  a  lunch,  but  what 
was  in  reality  an  excellent,  substantial 
dinner,  appearing  extra  enjoyable  to 
the  travellers,  after  the  light  and 
fanciful  repast  to  which  they  had  re- 
cently been  accustomed,  it  was  discuss- 
ed, and  the  American  family,  wearied 
out  with  the  travel  and  fatigues  of  the 
day,  sought  their  couches  at  a  com- 
paratively early  hour. 

After  they  had  retired,  the  two  young 
men,  who  had  remained  in  constant 
attendance  upon  them,  proceeded  to  the 
smoking-room,  which  they  fortunately 
found  empty. 

Ordering  each  a  steaming  glass  of 
whiskey  toddy,  they  lit  their  cigars,  and 
the  taller  and  younger  man  dragging  up 
a  huge  arm-chair  in  front  of  the  fire, 
threw  himself  into  it,  and  plunging  his 
hands  in  his  pockets  stretched  himself 
out  at  full  length  and  with  his  eyes 
fixed  upon  the  fire,  began  smoking 
steadily. 


The  doctor  walked  up  to  the  window, 
and  pulling  aside  one  of  the  heavy  cur- 
tains looked  out  across  the  harbor. 

"  The  rain  has  cleared  off,"  he  said, 
"  but  there  seems  to  be  a  devil  of  a 
wind  blowing  ;  the  clouds  are  scudding 
along  at  a  rapid  rate  and  the  white- 
crested  waves  look  angry  enough  in 
the  moonlight." 

"  I  wish  thev  would  run  in  and 
swamp  this  whole  infernal  place,"  said 
his  companion,  expelling  a  mouthful 
of  smoke  and  holding  his  hand  before 
his  face  to  shield  it  irom  the  blaze. 

"  "Why,  what^s  the  matter  with  you 
Fred  to-night  ?  "  said  the  doctor,  turn- 
ing round  and  looking  at  his  friend. 
"  Ever  since  we  landed  you  have  been 
cross  and  down  in  the  mouth,  not  to  be 
recognized  as  the  same  man  who  was 
the  life  and  soul  of  Homburg  only  a 
month  ago." 

"  Matter  with  me  ! "  cried  the  man 
addressed  savagely.  "  It's  enough  to 
take  the  pluck  out  of  the  best  man  to 
bring  me  back  to  such  an  infernal  coun- 
try as  this,  more  especially  under  the 
circumstances  in  which  I  am  placed. 

"  Dear  me,  is  it  indeed  ?  "  said  the 
doctor,  sarcastically.  '*  Seemed  to  be 
devilish  pleasant  circumstances,  and 
such  as  I  should  not  at  all  object  to 
suffer  under !  " 

"  Of  course  you  would  not,"  said  his 
companion,  fiercely,  "  of  course  you 
would  not  Dick  Phillimore,  because  you 
are  as  hard  and  as  plain  and  as  common 
as  dirt,  because  you  never  knew  what 
delicacy  was — refinement  was,  and  so 
long  as  you  can  get  plenty  to  eat,  and 
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drink,  and  smoke,  all  of  the  best,  so 
long  as  you  can  have  a  good  bed  to  lie 
on,  and  good  clothes  to  wear  you  don't 
care  what  any  one  says  or  thinks  about 
you. 

The  doctor  had  frowned  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  sentence,  but  before  it 
was  concluded,  he  burst  into  a  jolly 
laugh,  and  said : 

"You  are  quite  right  about  that, 
Fred  ;  I'll  be  hanged  if  I  do !  " 

"Now,  I  am  different,"  said  Sir 
Frederick.  "  I  was  happy  and  in 
good  spirits  as  you  say  at  Homburg, 
but  why  ?  Because  there  one  could 
live  with  a  pleasant,  jolly  set  of  fellows 
— Frenchmen,  American,  Russians, 
what  not — where  ones  rank  was  re- 
spected, and  where  they  knew  or  cared 
nothing  for  ones  antecedents.  Here,  in 
this  accursed  place,  you  are — I  am  al- 
ways on  the  look  out  for  some  one  to 
recognize  me  as  Russell,  his  fellow  jail- 
bird, in  the  Westchester  County  pri- 
son. Besides,  it's  a  most  horrible  nuis- 
ance to  a  man  of  my  position,  to  have 
to  live  from  hand  to  mouth,  not  know- 
ing what  may  turn  up  next  day  and  en- 
tirely dependent  for  his  livelihood  on 
horse-racing  and  cards." 

"  Yes,"  said  the  doctor,  shaking  his 
head,  as  he  looked  at  the  fire,  "  it's  very 
much  to  be  regretted  that  your  respected 
uncle,  Sir  Crarapton,  did  not  leave  you 
his  money  as  well  as  his  title.  He  could 
not  prevent  your  becoming  a  baronet, 
but  he  determined,  so  far  as  lay  in  his 
power,  you  should  be  a  devilish  poor  one, 
80  he  left  all  his  estates  to  your  cousin, 
the  parson.     I  wonder  whether  the  old 


boy  could  ever  have  heard  of  auy  of  ilie 
little  games  which  you  used  to  carry  od 
in  your  early  days,  my  siveet  jouth.  If 
so,  there  is  no  wonder  at  his  beinsr  some^ 
what  shocked." 

"  I  have  thought  of  that  myself,"  said 
Sir  Frederick  Randall,  reflectively.  **  If 
my  uncle  had  heard  anything  against  me, 
he  could  only  have  learnt  it  from  two 
persons— one  of  them  would  be  you — 
and  I  don't  think  you  would  be  likely 
to  betray  me  !  " 

"  You  may  safely  assume  that,  dear 
boy,"  said  the  doctor,  pleasantly  patting 
his  friend  on  the  shoulder.  "  If  I  had  be- 
trayed you,  it  would  have  been  on  con- 
dition of  receiving  a  large  sum  of  money, 
and  from  the  condition  of  your  dear 
Richard,  you  may  easily  argue  that  he 
has  not  yet,  at  all  events,  touched  the 
ingots,  and  is  at  present  dependent  for 
his  support  upon  you,  and  upon  the  gen- 
eral youthful  ignorance  of  the  games  of 
ecarte  and  billiards." 

"  There  was  only  one  other  man  whom 
I  entrusted  with  my  real  name,  when  I 
was  in  that  horrible  prison,  and  that  was 
King — Walter  King — ^he  must  have  told 

my  uncle ! " 

"  I  think  not,"  said  Dick  Phillimore, 
placidly.  "  King  is  not  a  friend  of  mine ; 
in  fact,  I  hated  him  from  the  bottom  of 
my  heart,  and  I  am  bound  to  say  that  he 
has  a  very  manly  and  genial  contempt 
of  me,  partly  founded  on  my  ignorance 
of  my  profession,  partly  on  account  of 
my  fondness  for  this  very  seductive  tip- 
ple whiskey  toddy,  and  my  general  dissi- 
jiation.  But  still,  he  is  a  gentleman  every 
inch  of  him,  and  the  last  man  on  earth 
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to  go  back  on  his  word,  when  he  has 
oiice  given  it !  Speaking  of  King  brings 
all  the  incidents  of  that  extraordinary 
night  forcibly  to  my  mind,"  continued 
the  doctor,  leaning  back,  and  puffing  at 
his  cigar.  ^*  Let  me  see — ^it  was  just  three 
years  ago,  and — " 

**  Stop,  for  heaven's  sake !  "  cried  the 
baronet,  passionately.  "  What  pleasure 
can  you  have  in  torturing  me  by  re- 
calling that  scene  of  my  misery.  I 
hate  to  think  of  it — I  shut  it  from 
my  thoughts,  it  is  in  the  past  as  ter- 
rific to  me  as  will  be  the  future,  the 
day  of  my  death,  when  it  really  arrives. 
You  never  think  of  such  things !  Are 
you  never  memory-haunted  or  con- 
science-struck ?  " 

"  Never,"  said  the  doctor,  blowing 
his  smoke  into  the  air,  and  looking  up 
to  the  ceiling,  "  T  may  say  never,  unless 
indeed.  I  have  been  silly  enough  to  eat 
Welsh  rabbit,  or  anything  indigestible 
just  before  going  to  bed ;  then  I  have 
an  awful  time  of  it,  and  fellows  tell  me 
who  have  been  sleeping  in  the  next 
room,  that  I  yell  out  and  kick  up  the 
devil's  delight;  but  that's  only  hap- 
pened to  me  once  or  twice  in  my  life. 
Ordinarily,  whatever  I  have  done,  or 
intend  to  do,  never  troubles  my  con- 
science and  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  don't 
think  I've  got  one  !  " 

"  You  are  a  lucky  fellow,"  said  Sir 
Frederick,  bitterly. 

"Yes,"  said  the  doctor,  smiling 
pleasantly  ;  "  the  less  one  thinks  about 
such  ridiculous  matters  the  more  time 
one  is  enabled  to  devote  to  practical 
purposes.     Let  us   be  practical   now, 


dear  Frederick.  Are  you  aware  of  the 
state  of  our  funds  ?  " 

"They  must  be  low  enough,"  said 
the  baronet,  gloomily :  "  that  run  of 
fourteen  times  upon  the  red  at  Hom- 
burg  was  enough  to  break  the  bank  of 
England." 

"  Well,  dear  Frederick,  we  are  not 
the  bank  of  England — I  wish  to  Heav- 
en  we  were;  wouldn't  I  show  them 
how  to  rig  the  money  market — and  it 
certainly  broke  us.  If  we  hadn't  bor- 
rowed that  five  thousand  francs  from 
little  Barre,  on  the  strength  of  your  no- 
ble name,  we  should  have  been  stuck 
down  there  in  pawn,  and  Heaven  knows 
how  long  we  should  have  remained 
there,  for  there  is  no  money  to  be  raised 
in  England." 

"  How  much  of  Barre's  advance  re- 
mains ?  "  asked  Sir  Frederick. 

<'  Just  thirty  pounds,"  said  the  doo* 
tor,  after  looking  into  his  pocket-book. 
"  We  shall  get  out  of  this  for  five,  as  I 
will  undertake  to  settle  the  bill  for  our 
friends  up  stairs — to  save  them  Irouble, 
you  know,  and  will  lump  it  in  all  to- 
gether, and  that  will  just  leave  us  hvo' 
and-twenty  When  we  arrive  in  town. 
Five-and-twenty  pounds  doesn't  go  far 
in  London,  dear  Frederick." 

"  It  does  not,  indeed,"  said  the  baro- 
net in  a  despairing  voice.  "  What  on 
earth  is  to  be  done?  Can  you  not 
think  of  anything  ?  " 

"  Well,  dear  boy,"  said  the  doctor, 
drawing  his  chair  nearer  to  his  friend's, 
"  It  does  not  do  for  us  to  beat  about  the 
bush,  or  to  hide  anything  from  each 
other,  and  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  have 
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been  thinking  of  something.  Now,  with 
regard  to  our  dear  friends  up  stairs,  you 
may  have  observed  that,  during  our 
three  weeks  acquaintance  with  them, 
while  you  have  been  philandering  and 
saying  sweet  nothings  to  the  young 
lady,  I  have  been  paying  great  attention 
to  the  old  one,  partly  in  the  cause  of 
friendship,  but  partly,  I  blush  to  say, 
from  a  baser  motive." 

"  Go  on.     What  then  ?  " 

"  That  is  all  he  says  to  me  for  my 
sacrifice,"  said  the  doctor  ;  "  but  no 
matter.  What  then  ?  Why,  in  the 
course  of  my  intimacy  with  the  old  lady, 
I  have  discovered  that,  like  most  uned- 
ucated women  who  have  been  enriched 
at  a  late  period  of  their  lives,  her  sole 
happiness  in  having  money  is  to  spend 
it  in  the  most  lavish  and  preposterous 
manner." 

**  She  need  not  go  far  to  find  two 
fitting  objects  for  her  bounty,"  said 
Frederick,  sententiously. 

"No,"  said  the  doctor;  "but  that 
is  not  at  all  in  her  line.  She  likes  to 
spend  it  on  herself,  and  she  does  it.  In 
Paris  and  in  Rome,  in  Vienna  and  in 
Frankfort,  in  fact  wherever  she  has 
been,  she  has  been  purchasing  rings, 
bracelets,  necklaces,  and  jewels  of  all 
kinds,  to  dear  diamonds  ;  and  they  are 
all  in  that  bag  which  she  invariably 
gives  me  to  carry." 
.    "  Did  she  tell  you  they  were  there?" 

"  No,  dear  Frederick,  but  I  know  they 
are,  because  I  have  seen  them.  When 
the  old  girl  was  asleep  in  that  journey 
between  Geneva  and  Paris.  I  took  the 
liberty  of  lifting  her  gold  key  from  her 


watch  chain,  and  opening  the  bag  with 
it.  Then  I  saw  them  all  in  their  white 
satin-lined  cases ;  heavensy  glorious 
sight ! " 

"  Then  what  does  all  thia  lead  to, 
pra}'  ? "  asked  the  barouet,  with  a 
yawn. 

"  Well,  dear  Frederick,  my  idea  wag 
this  :     When  we  arrive  at  Charing  Cross 
to-morrow  morning,  we  see  these  worthy 
people  into  a  cab,  and  you  go  off  with 
them  to  the  Langham ;  I  remain  to  take 
care  of  the  luggage,  and  an  hour  and  a 
half  afterwards  I  arrive  at  the  Langham 
with    all    the    luggage,    except    Mrs. 
Adams's  little  bag.     I  am  white  as  death 
— I  am  very  good  at  making  up  my  face 
— I  can  scarcely  articulate — I  remember 
qnite  enough  of  anatomy  to  simulate 
rigor  of  the  tongue,  and  tremble  all  over. 
* ^Vhat  is  the  matter .? *    *The  bag!    Is 
it  here  ? '  *  No.'  *  Great  heavens !  I  will 
devote  my  life  to  searching  for  it  I '   And 
I  go  off.     Letters  are  received  from  me 
from  Boulogne,  St.  Petersburg,  Pesthe, 
Bucharist,  Indinapolis,  and  Baggleboro, 
Pa.,  but  I  never  come  back.     Meantime 
I  take  the  diamonds  to  our  old  friend 
Schaub,  at  Amsterdam :  they  are  broken 
up  in  the  usual  way,  and  you  and  I  have 
rather  a  fine  time  upon  the  proceeds," 

"  Bah !  "  said  his  companion,  lighting 
a  fresh  cigar.  "  You  were  always  a  fool 
Dick  ;  but  never,  oven  out  of  your  idi- 
otic brain,  did  a  proposition  spring  so 
preposterous  as  that  which  you  have  just 
broached.  You  have  done  as  many  bad 
things  as  I  have,  committed  as  many 
crimes,  and  worse  crimes,  I  have 
no  doubt,  if  all  were  known — ^but  you 
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have  never  suffered  for  them  as  I  have. 
You  have  never  been  found  out— or,  at 
least,  only  half  found  out — ^you  have 
never  been  sent  to  jail — how  my  flesh 
creeps  at  the  mere  mention  of  the  word ! 
I  see  the  long  stone  corridors,  the  cold, 
slippery  staircases,  like  serpents  winding 
themselves  up  to  the  roof,  the  blank, 
white-washed  walls  !  I  hear  the  dull, 
measured  tramp  of  the  warder's  feet, 
the  rattle  of  the  bolt  as  it  shoots  in  the 
lock,  the  solemn  clanging  of  the  chapel 
bell  rousing  one  perliaps  from  the  dream- 
laud  of  hope  to  the  gloomy  horrors  of 
conscience,  to  the  knowledge  that  an- 
other day  of  misery  has  begun !  I  feel 
again  that  desperate  sinking  of  the  soul, 
that  conviction  that  I  am  worldly  dead 
to  all  outward  influences  of  happiness 
and  joy ;  that  haunting  horror  that  I  shall 
be  actually  dead  before  the  time  of  my  re- 
lease arrives ;  that  I  shall  never  again  see 
the  bright  sun  beaming  on  the  fields,  the 
brilliant  lines  of  gaslight,  with  the  busy 
population  moving  among  them ;  never 
hear  the  sound  of  laughter,  never  look 
upon  merry  faces.  Good  God  !  the  mere 
recollection  of  all  this  is  enough  to  drive 
me  mad ! " 

He  shuddered  as  he  spoke,  and  cov- 
ered his  face  with  his  hands. 

Dick  Phillimore  looked  at  him  with 
strange  curiosity.  **  You  are  quite  right, 
dear  Frederick,"  said  he.  "  All  the 
things  that  you  have  mentioned  are  con- 
foundedly unpleasant,  to  say  nothing  of 
being  deprived  of  one's  smoke,  made  to 
wear  ill-cut-garments,  and  being  put  upon 
a  light  and  wholesome  but  scarcely  appe- 
tizing farinaceous  diet,  the  product  of 


Oswego,  which  I  am  given  to  understand 
is  a  thriving  city  belonging  to  our 
American  cousins,  or  the  porridge  of 
Scotland  does  not  make  up  for  the  en- 
forced absence  of  a  tender  steak,  and  a 
bottle  of  Muir's  dry  !  As  you  say,  dear 
Frederick,  I  have  never  experienced  any 
of  these  things,  nor  do  I  quite  understand 
why  you  have  imported  this  unpleasant 
element  into  the  conversation." 

"  Because  you  seem  to  have  forgotten 
the  chances  of  detection  in  this  pre- 
posterous scheme  of  yours.  You  would 
know  all  about  them  soon  enough  sup- 
posing you  failed  to  get  clear  off  with 
your  booty,  or  were  detected  even  when 
you  had  disposed  of  it  No,  EHck,  no  ;  we 
must  and  we  will  have  money,  but  we 
will  get  it  in  a  very  different  manner 
very  different,  and  much  safer  than  the 
insane  scheme  which  you  propose." 

"  We  will,  dear  boy,  we  will,  by  all 
means,"  said  Dick  Phillimore,  taking  a 
long  pull,  which  emptied  his  tumbler, 
and  ringing  the  bell ;  "  but  how  ?  " 

"  It  shall  be  duly  provided  for  us  by 
those  from  whom  you  intended  to  obtain 
it  by  force,"  said  the  baronet.  "  When 
the  waiter  has  atiended  to  your  sum- 
mons, I  will  give  you  the  details." 

The  waiter  answered  the  bell,  and 
soon  reappeared,  bearing  two  huge  jo- 
rums of  the  steaming  mixture. 

When  he  had  taken  his  departure, 
Sir  Frederick  turned  to  his  friend  and 
said : 

"  Did  you  do  what  I  told  you  in  ref- 
erence to  pumping  this  Yankee  as  to 
his  fortune  ?  " 

'^  Sucked  him  as  dry  as  the   oil  well 
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out  of  which  he  got  hu  money,  ami  after- 
wards sold  to  his  brother-in-l:iw,  dear 
boy/'  said  Dick  Phillimore,  with  an  en- 
gaging smile.  '*  For  it  was  out  of  oiJ 
he  got  it.  Ten  years  ago,  our  friend, 
Hiram  P.,  was  in  a  small  way,  and  kept 
—a  dry  goods  store,  as  he  calls  it,  — 
something  equivalent  to  our  linen  dra- 
per's shop,  I  suppose — in  Titusville, 
Pennsylvania.  He  was  doin^  sufficient- 
ly l»adly,  when  a  friend  of  his,  Colonel 
Drake,  of  Connecticut,  arrived  at  Titus- 
ville, and  commenced  to  bore  for  oil. 
He  took  Hiram  P.  into  his  confidence, 
and  they  worked  away  together,  but 
they  had  a  mighty  hard  time  of  it.  Had 
to  send  fifty  miles  every  time  their  tools 
wanted  repair;  but  they  persevered 
and  at  length  they  struck  *  ile.*  It  was 
a  splendid  vein,  and  in  a  little  while 
they  were  pumping  out  of  it  at  the  rate 
of  from  thirty -five  to  forty  barrels  per 
day.  Hiram  P.  had  a  share  in  this, 
and  he  had  fortunately  previouRly  se- 
cured a  bit  of  land  in  the  noighborhowl, 
which  he  *  prospected '  on  his  OA'n  ac- 
count, and  which  turned  out  almost 
e<]ually  good.  He  did  not  launch  out, 
did  Hiram  P.,  but  went  on  living  in  his 
usual  quiet,  modest  way,  amassing  bit 
bv  bit,  until  he  had  accumulated  some- 
thing  like  two  hundred  thousand  dollars 
that  is  to  say,  between  forty  and  fifty 
thousand  pounds.  Then,  like  a  sensible 
man,  he  thought  he  had  had  enough  of 
lubrication,  sold  his  lot  and  plant  to  his 
brother-in-law,  who  blew  his  own  head 
off  in  despair  a  year  afterwards,  and 
came  quietly  down  to  New  York. 
There  was  a  swindle  on  there  at  that 


time,  as  there  usually  is  a  *  corner  *  as 
they  call  it,  and  Hiram  P.  having  a 
shrewd  head  of  his  own,  and  good  ad- 
vice from  his  friends,  went  down  into 
Wall  streeU  and  operated  Buccessfnlly. 
In  the  course  of  three  months  he  had 
nearly  doubled  his  capital,  and  then  he 
withdrew,  meaning  to  buy  what  he  caUs, 
'an  elegant  house  up-town,'  and  take 
his  daughter  to  whom  he  has  given  an 
excellent  education,  into  society.  Bat 
Mrs.  A.,  who,  as  you  may  perceive,  is  a 
woman  of  ambition,  determined  on  com- 
ing to  Europe,  and  it  was  during  this 
tour  we  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet 
them." 

"  You  may  well  say  good  fortune," 
said  Sir  Frederick,  puffing  at  his  cigar. 
*^A  hundred  thousand  pounds  isn't  a 
bad  sum  to  play  with,  Master  Dick." 

"  No,  indeed,"  said  Dick  Phillimore. 

'^  Better,  still,  to  have  the  interest  of 
it  to  spend." 

**  Safer,"  said  Dick,  with  a  wunk ; 
"  fbr  such  fellows  as  you  and  I,  who 
have  a  fatal  habit  of  not  finding  the  in- 
terest sufficient,  and  digging  into  the 
capital." 

"  Exactly,"  said  Sir  Frederick. 
"  Now,  I  intend  to  have  the  interest  of 
that  money  at  my  disposal." 

"  Noblest  of  men,"  cried  Dick,  with 
an  appreciative  nod ;  **  but  how  do  you 
intend  to  get  it  ?  " 

"You  addle-pated  old  fool,  I  have 
been  arranging  for  it  for  the  last  six 
weeks,  and  it  is  just  ready  to  drop  into 
my  mouth." 

"  The  devil  it  is,"  cried  Dick,  in  aa- 
tonishment.     "  How  so  '  " 
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"  Why,  while  you  were  dancing 
round  the  mother,  and  worrying  your 
old  brain,  in  endeavoring  to  see  how  you 
oould  rob  her  of  her  diamonds,  I  was 
•planning  to  get  hold  of  a  more  valuable 
jewel  than  any  of  them,  her  daughter." 

"Ay — ay,"  said  Dick.  "1  knew 
yon  were  making  great  running  with 
the  young  lady ;  but  even  supposing 
you  managed  to  persuade  her  to  run 
off  with  you,  how  would  that  bring  you 
any  nearer  the  money  ?  " 

"  Run  off  with  me ! "  cried  Sir  Fred- 
erick, scornfully.  "  I  intend  to  nuury 
her." 

"  To  marry  her  ?  " 

"  To  marry  her  with  her  parents' 
consent.  What  do  you  think  of  that 
for  a  scheme  ?  " 

"  Well,  it  sounds  well  enough,"  said 
Dick  Phillimore,  rubbing  his  fat  chin 
thoughtfully  ;  "  but,"  he  added,  after  a 
pause,  looking  up  at  his  companion 
with  a  queer  glance,  "  but  what  about 
Kitty  ?  " 

Sir  Frederick's  pale  face  flushed  a 
deep-bronzed  red,  and  as  he  knit  his 
brows  heavily,  his  forehead  became  in- 
dented with  parallel  crimson  bars.  He 
was  silent  for  a  few  minutes,  then 
withdrawing  his  right  hand  from  his 
pocket,  tossed  it  lightly  in  the  air. 
"What  about  Kitty?"  he  repeated. 
"Well,  Kitty  has  been  too  well  train- 
ed, and  she  has  my  welfare  too  thorough- 
ly at  heart  to  dream  of  standing  be- 
tween me  and  its  accomplishment." 

"  You  think  so,  do  you,  Fred  ?  "  said 
Dick  Phillimore, ,  doubtfully.  "  Kitty 
is  devoted    to  you,  body  and  soul,   I 


know  that ;  but  she  is  a  woman,  recol* 
lect,  after  all,  and  I  don't  think  she 
would  stand  another  woman  slipping 
into  the  place  which  is  lawfully  hers, 
and  which  she  has  occupied  so  long." 

"  Oh !  don't  you  ?  "  said  his  friend. 
"  Well,  I  do.  Time  will  show  ;  but  if 
she  does  not  with  a  good  grace  she 
must  be  made  to,  that's  all." 

He  set  his  teeth  savagely  as  he  said 
this,  and  looked  so  fierce  and  deter- 
mined, that  Dick  Phillimore  thought  it 
best  to  change  the  subject. 

"  Well,  we  shall  see,"  he  said,  throw- 
ing the  stump  of  his  cigar  into  the  fire ; 
"  there  is  plenty  of  time  to  decide  about 
that,  and  the  plan  is  a  good  one  as  it 
stands.  Meantime,  it's  agreed  upon 
between  us,  I  suppose,  that  if  it  does 
come  off,  we  share  the  proceeds — honor 
among — " 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Sir  Frederick, 
interrupting  him,  and  rising  from  his 
chair,  **  you  may  spare  me  the  pleasure 
of  hearing  the  concluding  word." 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Minnie's  loyers. 

The  sun  was  shining  brightly  one  brisk 
autumnal  morning  about  three  weeks 
after  the  occurrences  just  related,  when 
Dick  Phillimore,  stepping  jauntily  along 
Jermyn  street,  St.  James,  stopped  at 
the  private  door  of  a  house,  the  lower 
portion  of  which  was  occupied  as  a  boot- 
maker's shop,  and  rapped  thereon  loudly 
and  consequentially. 

Although  for  many  nights  previously 
Dick  had  not  retired  to  re&t  until  the 
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small  houre,  and  until  he  had  partaken 
of  an  amount  of  driuk  and  tobacco, 
considerably  above  the  average,  there 
were  no  traces  of  excess  in  his  personal 
appearance.  His  face  was  plump  and 
rohy,  his  eyes  bright,  his  step  light  and 
free.  His  taste  being  somewhat  gor- 
geous, he  was  arrayed  in  a  blue  body- 
coat,  buttoned  tightly  across  his  chest, 
and  a  pair  of  cross-bar  pantaloons ;  on 
his  head  he  wore  a  new  shiny  hat  with 
a  bell  crown  and  a  curled  brim,  and  as 
he  stood  on  the  door-step  waiting  to  be 
let  in,  he  whistled  a  lively  air,  and  look- 
ed as  if  he  had  not  a  care  in  the  world. 

When  the  door  was  opened,  Dick  in- 
quired of  the  servant  whether  Sir  Fred- 
erick was  yet  up,  and  receiving  an  an- 
swer in  the  negative,  he  entere<l  the  little 
hall,  bounded  briskly  up  the  stairs,  and 
walking  into  the  sitting-room  on  the 
first  floor,  without  the  formalitv  of 
knocking,  threw  himself  into  the  arm- 
chair, an<l  lighting  a  cigar,  stretchcnl  out 
his  legs,  and  commenced  to  survey  the 
apartment. 

It  was  not  a  very  large  room,  although 
it  was  lit  by  two  windows  looking  on  to 
the  street,  but  was  perfectly  cosy  and 
comfortable,  and  excellently  furnished  ; 
the  walls  were  covered  with  looking- 
glass,  and  pictures  representing  various 
scenes  in  the  hunting  field,  there  were 
sofas  and  ottomans  and  lounges,  there 
was  a  sideboard  on  which  was  a  silver 
stand  containing  spirit  decanters,  a  few 
soda  water  bottles,  some  full  and  some 
empty ;  and  some  tumblers  containing 
the  dregs  of  the  last  night's  potation. 

The  table  in  the  middle  of  the  room 


was  littered  with  the  fragments  of  the 
dessert  and  with  plates  containing  die 
butt  ends  of  smoked  cigars,  a  quanti- 
ty of  their  ashes,  and  a  pack  of  play- 
ing cards  strewn  in  disorder  about. 

On  one  of  the  sofas  lay  a  heavy 
overcoat,  just  as  it  had  been  carelessly 
fiung  there,  and  an  opera  hat  with  one  of 
the  springs  broken,  and  a  pair  of  lar- 
ender  kid  gloves  soiled  and  split. 

Dick  Phillimore  shook  his  head  slow- 
ly as  he  surveyed  this  scene. 

^  Like  master,  like  man,"  he  muttered 
to  himself ; ''  Fred's  fast  asleep  in  there, 
and  his  servant,  Foster,  knowing  that 
if  he  were  left  to  himself  he  would  not 
wake  for  an  hour  or  so,  hasn't  even 
troubled  himself  to  put  the  room  tidy. 
They  seem  to  have  had  a  fine  time  of 
it  last  night,  if  one  may  judge  from  what 
is  left.  Cards,  of  course  !  Fred  couldn't 
get  through  an  evening  without  them — 
I  wonder  whether  he  lost  or  won  I  Not 
that  it  matters  much  ;  for,  unless  some- 
thing very  miraculous  comes  off,  the 
game  here  will  soon  be  at  an  end,  and 
we  bhall  have  to  make  our  way  back  to 
the  continent,  or  perhaps  to  America  or 
Australia,  where  the  baronet's  title  may 
still  help  us  in  picking  up  a  few  fiats 
and  carrying  on  for  a  time.  Now  let 
me  try  and  rouse  him  up  to  a  state  of 
consciousness." 

He  left  his  chair,  and  crossing  the 
fioor,  opened  the  inner  door  and  looked 
into  the  room  beyond. 

The  apartment  was  furnished  as  a 
bed-room,  and  beyond  it  was  a  bath,  and 
a  dressing-table  on  which  were  arranged 
all  the  appliances  for  the  toilet — silver 
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mounted  bottles  containing  essences  and 
perfumes,  and  ivory  back  brushes,  each 
duly  marked  with  a  crest  and  mono- 
gram ;  a  suit  of  evening  clothes  was 
bung  upon  one  of  the  chairs ;  boots  and 
slippers  were  strewn  about  the  floor, 
while  upon  the  table  by  the  bedside,  lay 
a  handsome  watch  and  chain,  some  bank- 
notes, and  some  loose  gold  and  silver 
coin  mixed  together. 

On  the  bed,  half-dressed,  lay  Sir 
Frederick  Randall.  He  was  asleep  and 
dreaming,  but  it  was  apparently  no 
pleasant  vision  that  haunted  his  slum- 
bers, for  ever  and  anon  his  forehead 
would  be  marked  with  that  peculiar  ex- 
pression which  always  followed  the  con- 
traction of  his  brows,  and  he  would 
grind  his  teeth  and  clench  his  hands, 
and  moaningly  muttered  half-formed 
words. 

Dick  Phillimore  stepped  up  to  the  bed- 
side and  looked  down  upon  his  friend. 

"  Fred  has  got  the  nightmare,"  he  said 
to  himself ;  "  and  he  is  not  very  pretty 
to  look  at  when  he  is  in  that  condition. 
He  must  have  won,  too,  last  night,"  he 
added,  turning  over  the  notes  and  the 
money  with  his  fingers.  "  Now,  if  I 
had  had  such  a  haul  as  that,  my  slum- 
ber would  have  been  as  peaceful  as  that 
of  an  innocent  child.  Hallo !  "  he  cried, 
as  the  sleeper  tossed  restlessly  on  his 
couch,  and  ground  his  teeth  more  au- 
dibly, *'  this  must  not  be  permitted  to  go 
on.  Here,  wake  up,  Fred  !  What's 
the  matter  with  you,  old  man?"  and 
bending  down  to  shake  his  friend  rough- 
ly by  the  shoulder. 

The  touch,  at  first,  had  not  the  in- 


tended effect;  for  Sir  Frederick,  with 
his  eyes  still  closed,  called  out ; ''  Hands 
off — don't  touch  her — let  her  sink — let 
her  sink,  I  say  1  "  Then,  gradually  be- 
coming conscious,  he  sat  up  and  looked 
with  amazement  to  see  Dick  seated  by 
his  bedside. 

"  What's  the  matter  with  you,  Fred  ?" 
said  his  companion,  with  a  jolly  laugh. 
"  Who  is  to  sink — who  is  not  to  be 
touched — what  is  it  all  about  ?  " 

"  I  was  dreaming,"  said  Sir  Frederick, 
rubbing  his  eyes.  "I  thought  that 
Kitty  and  I  were  out  in  a  boat  togeth  r, 
and  that  the  boat  upset  and  she  was 
thrown  into  the  water." 

"And  a  very  rough  time  she  would 
have  had  of  it,  if  whoever  you  were 
talking  to  had  followed  your  advice," 
said  Dick.  "  You  told  them  to  let  her 
sink,  and — " 

"  Nonsense,"  cried  Sir  Frederick,  an- 
grily ;  "  you  could  not  have  heard  me" 
rightly ;  that  is  your  confounded  mis- 
take I     What  o'clock  is  it  ?  " 

"  Nearly  twelve,  dear  boy,  I  suppose 
you  were  up  late  last  night?  You 
seem  to  have  made  a  good  evening's 
work  of  it,"  he  said,  pointing  to  the 
money  on  the  table. 

"  Pretty  well,  considering,"  said  Sir 
Frederick.  "  Haviland  and  Crawshay 
dined  here,  and  we  played  ecarte  after 
dinner,  and  I  lost  money  to  both  of 
them  ;  but  later  on  we  went  into  Moss's 
and  had  some  hazard  and  roulette,  and 
my  luck  must  have  changed,  for  at  one 
time  I  nearly  broke  the  bank,  and 
though  I  lost  some  of  it  again,  I  came 
away  carrying  what  you  see  there." 
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"  Whi^t  I  see  there  ia  one  hundred 
and  twenty -five  pounds,"  said  Dick 
Phillimore,  carefully  counting  the  notes 
and  gold.  **  A  nice  little  sum  to  carry 
us  on  for  a  week,  but  not  enough,  dear 
Fred — nothing  like  enough,  I'm  afraid, 
to  gild  the  pill  which  I  have  brought 
with  me  for  you  to  swallow." 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  said  Sir  Frederick, 
looking  anxiously  at  him.  ^  Not  bad 
news  ?  " 

"  Very  bad  news,*'  replied  Dick ; 
<*so  bad,  that  I  must  take  a  little 
brandy  and  soda-water  to  fortify  me  in 
breaking  it  to  you.*' 

He  went  into  the  sitdng-room,  and 
returning  shortly  after  bearing  a  tum- 
bler of  the  foaming  beverage,  seated 
himself  bv  the  bedside. 

"  You  know,  dear  Fred,  I  am  one  of 
those  old-fashioned  fellows  who  al- 
ways like  to  take  time  by  the  forelock, 
and  to  be  as  much  prepared  as  possible 
for  any  contingency  that  may  arise ; 
so,  knowing  that  our  joint  bill  for  Hwe 
Hundred  pounds  would  be  due  in  about 
three  weeks,  I  thought  I  would  just 
look  in  upon  Samson,  who  holds  it,  and 
ask  him  to  renew  it  for  another  three 
months. ' 

'*  You  could  not  have  done  anv thing 
more  stupid,"  growled  Sir  Frederick ; 
"  that  was  just  the  way  to  awake  their 
suspicions." 

"Of  course,"  retorted  Dick  Philli- 
more, "  according  to  you  I  never  do 
anything  that  is  not  stupid ;  but  I  did 
it  foi^  the  best,  and  I  am  still  glad  I 
went." 

«  What  did  Samson  say  ?  " 


''Samson  said  that  be  would  sflt 
renew  it  for  another  miuute,  and  that 
he  is  tired  of  being  put  off.  If  the  bsi 
is  not  paid  when  it  is  due,  he  will  pot 
into  effect  the  judgment  he  holds  over 
you,  and  you  will  be  arrested  the  nejt 
day." 

"  The  devU ! "  cried  Sir  Frederick. 
^'  And  do  you  think  he  will  do  this  ?  " 

"  I  am  sure  he  will/'  s&id  Diek; 
'^  Samson  is  a  strong  man,  and  we  have 
not  found  out  the  proper  party  to  eat 
his  hair.  He  means  mischief,  dear  Fred; 
and  depend  upon  it,  you  will  have  to 
suffer." 

"  And  why  not  you,  pray ;  toot 
name  is  also  on  the  bill  ?  " 

"  Yes,  dear  Fred,  but  I  am  not  worth 
powder  and  shot.  I'm  not  a  swell 
baronet,  with  the  chance  of  drawing  on 
his  title  in  the  matrimonial  or  some 
other  market  I  am  only  a  poor  devil, 
who,  if  I  were  in  prison,  means  stay 
there  and  do  nothing  ;  whereas,  being 
out  in  the  world  I  have  a  chance  of 
looking  about  me,  and  picking  up  a 
little  money  at  cards  and  billiards  and 
betting,  and  thus  earning  enough  to  pay 
Samson  his  interest  No,  sir,  he  will 
leave  me  alone ;  but  he  will  go  in  for 
you,  you  may  depend  upon  it" 

'^  He  shall  not  have  the  chance,"  said 
Sir  Frederick,  suddenly  sitting  upri^t 
in  the  bed. 

"  You  mean  to  say  you  will  bolt  be- 
fore the  bill  is  due  ?  " 

^  Nothing  of  the  kind.  I  mean  to 
say  that  the  money  shall  be  paid.  I 
don't  promise  it  within  three  weeks, 
mind ;  but  if  I  can  give  a  good  guaran- 
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to  SamBOD,  make  it  clear  to  him  that 
it  is  all  right,  and  that  he  will  have  it, 
ho  would  hold  it  over  for  a  short  time." 
**  Do  you  ? "  said  Dick,  doubtfully  ; 
•*  but  how  you  are  going  to  get  the  mon- 
ey I  cannot  see — ^but  by  betting  ;  there 
is  only  the  Liverpool  steeplechase  to 
come  off  now,  and  your  book  on  that  is 
as  bad  as  it  well  could  be ;  you  will  lose 
upon  that  rather  than  win." 

*'  How  I  shall  get  the  money  is  my 
business  ;  you  don't  care,  I  suppose,  so 
long  as  you're  all  right  ?  " 

^'  Not  the  least  in  the  world,  dear 
Fred ;  I  am  by  no  means  proud.  So 
long  as  I  have  a  clean  shirt  on  my  back, 
and  a  pound  in  my  pocket,  I  don't  care 
who  pays  for  them ;  but  I  am  curious 
to  know  how  it  is  to  be  managed,  never- 
theless." 

"  Are  you?  "  said  Sir  Frederick,  with 
a  jeering  laugh.  "  Well,  then,  I  don*t 
mind  telling  you.  The  money  with 
which  Samson  is  to  be  paid,  and  on 
which  I  intend  to  live  like  a  prince  for 
the  rest  of  my  life,  is  to  come  from  the 
place  where  fortunes  are  more  quickly 
made  and  more  quickly  spent  than  any- 
where else  in  the  world. " 
**  And  where  is  that,  pray  ?  " 
'*  America,  dear  Phillimore,  the  land 
of  dollars.  I  mean  our  Yankee  friend 
Adams  to  pay  my  debts  and  support 


me. 
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"  Don't  you  try  to  get  hold  of  the  old 
man  at  cards,"  said  Dick,  shaking  his 
head  ;  **  he  taught  me  some  confound- 
ed game  called  'poker,'  or  'euchre,' 
or  something,  and  won  sovereigns  off 

me  before  I  knew  where  I  was." 
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"Don't  be  afraid,  Dick,"  said  Sir 
Frederick,  laughing  ;  "  I'll  teach  him 
a  better  game  than  that." 

"  You  are  not  thinking  of  what  you 
mentioned  to  me  at  the  hotel  at  Folk- 
stone,  the  night  of  our  first  landing  ?  " 
asked  Dick. 

**  I  am,"  said  his  friend,  "  there  is  no 
other  resource  left." 

"Then,  again,  I  most  earnestly  bid 
you  beware.  I  have  been  thinking  over 
it  seriously  since,  and  what  I  told  j^u 
about  Kitty—" 

"  Leave  Kitty  to  me,"  interrupted 
Sir  Frederick.  **  So  soon  as  I  have 
put  matters  in  train  at  the  Langham 
Hotel  I  will  go  down  and  see  Kitty,  and 
I  have  no  doubt  that  I  shall  be  easily 
able  to  win  her  over  to  my  views." 

"  I  hope  you  may,"  said  Dick  Philli- 
more, quietly.  "  Well,  I  will  go  now, 
for  it  is  full  time  you  were  up  and 
dressed  I  v^ill  meet  you  at  the  club 
at  dinner,  at  seven,  for  I  shall  be  anx* 
ious  to  hear  what  progress  you  hav« 
made." 

In  little  more  than  an  hour  after wardi 
Sir  Frederick  Randall,  dressed  in  excel- 
ent  taste,  and  looking  remarkably  hand* 
some,  stepped  into  a  cab  and  ordered 
the  driver  to  take  him  to  the  Langham 
Hotel. 

"  Just  two  o'clock,"  he  said  to  him- 
self, after  .referring  to  his  watch.  "  I 
have  timed  matters  admirably.  The 
old  people  will  have  had  their  lunch, 
and  will  have  started  out  again  on  oqe 
of  those  sight-seeing  expeditions  which 
afford  them  such  delight,  while  Minnie, 
who  is  by  no  means  of  so  curious  a  nat 
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tore,  and  who,  besides,  may  perhaps  rec- 
ollect that  this  is  about  the  time  when 
I  usually  pay  my  visits,  will  probably 
be  at  home  and  alone.  I  don't  think  I 
shall  have  much  difficulty  in  carrying 
out  my  object,  for  the  girl  is  good  and 
honest,  and  is,  I  believe,  in  love  with 
me  for  myself,  and  without  any  thought 
beyond ;  while  the  old  people  are  so 
tickled  with  the  notion  of  having  a  baiv 
onet's  lady  for  their  daughter,  that  they 
will  interpose  no  objection.  Once 
through  with  that  I  must  then  look 
after  Kitty.  I  thought  at  one  time  that 
that  would  be  an  easy  matter  but  I  have 
come  round  to  Dick  Phillimore's  opin- 
ion, and  fancy  she  may  turn  rusty.  If  she 
does — ^well,  it's  a  desperate  game  to  play, 
but  with  ruin  staring  me  in  the  face 
there  is  no  other  way  out  of  it." 

The  cab  stopped  at  the  door  of  the 
hotel,  and  after  speaking  to  the  hall- 
porter,  Sir  Frederick  was  shown  up  to 
0n  ele^nt  suite  of  rooms  on  the  first 
floor. 

On  thsiF  first  arrival  in  London, 
J^s.  Adiao^s  jkSLwing  been  assured  that 
(he  I^ang)iam  Hx)t^i  was  the  **  first  of 
3tyLe,"  fa,a4  ordered  her  husband  to  take 
f;bjem  there,  and  had  insisted  upon  hav- 
ing the  dearest  and  hest  «.pariment6 
which  cot^ld  be  obtained. 

(liram  p.  would  have  been  content, 
as  were  som^  two  or  three  hundred 
American  citlieens,  pf  first-class  position, 
to  live  in  the  pubjio  pooms,  but  his  wife 
would  not  hear  of  it  They  must  have 
their  parlor  and  their  dining  saloon,  and 
there  must  be  a  grand  piano  for  Minnie, 
and  they  must  be  able  to  entertain  their  | 


friends  when  they  choose — not  ihml  thej 
had  any  friends,  either  £n^iflh  « 
American,  but,  of  coarse.  Sir  Freda>> 
ick — everything  was  Sir  Frederick  with 
Mrs.  Adams — would  soon  introduoe 
them  to  elegant  people,  whom  thej 
must  entertain. 

So,  although  Sir  Frederick^  onda 
the  plea  that  there  were  no  stylish  peo- 
ple then  in  town,  excused  himself  froB 
introducing  them  to  any  of  his  friendi, 
they  were  established  in  the  fine  room% 
and  Mrs.  Adams  walked  about  survey- 
ing herself  with  great  delight  in  the 
huge  mirrors,  and  covering  the  beauti- 
ful brocaded  sofas  with  large  paper  par- 
cels, the  results  of  her  daily  shopping. 

Sir  Frederick  was  not  surprised, 
though  he  was  very  well  pleased  to 
hear  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adams  had 
gone  out,  but  that  Miss  Minnie  was  at 
home  and  would  receive  him. 

Miss  Minnie  looked  very  charming  as 
she  rose  from  the  sofa,  on  which  she 
had  been  sitting,  and  advanced  to  meet 
her  visitor  with  outstretched  hand. 

At  the  announcement  of  his  name 
two  little  red  signals  of  delight  had 
come  fluttering  into  her  cheeks,  and  her 
eyes  brightened  with  pleasure,  and  her 
slight  girlish  figure,  which  was  eminent- 
ly graceful,  seemed  to  float  along  the 
floor,  rather  than  walk  across  it. 

Sir  Frederick  paused  with  something 
like  amazement,  as  he  marked  this  beau- 
tiful girrs  approach ;  he  thought  he 
had  never  seen  her  look  so  pretty. 
(She  was  dressed  in  a  close-fitting 
mauve-colored  velvet  jacket,  with  a 
flowing  skirt.) 
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(Fortanately  for  herself,  Minnie  had 
not  inherited  her  mother's  love  of  dis- 
'play  and  eccentric  taste  in  dress ;  noth- 
ing cotdd  he  more  simple  than  her  cos- 
tume.)    She  wore  a  plain  linen  collar 
and   cuffs,  the  former  fastened  with  a 
solid  gold  hrooch,  the  latter  clasped  by 
plain  gold  studs,  while  a  bright  steel 
'watch  chain,  with  pendant  trifles,  hung 
at  the  waist.    On  her  hands,  which 
'were  small  and  white,  she  wore  but  one 
ring,  long  oval  in  shape,  composed  of  a 
single    splendid    emerald,   set    round 
"with  diamonds.     She  had  been  wise 
enough,  too,  to  avoid  falling  into  the 
fashion  then  prevalent  among  English- 
women, of  carrying  an  enormous  chig- 
non at  the  back  of  her  head,  and  had 
even  given  up  the  little  frizzed  curls  .on 
her  forehead,  which  had  been  her  de- 
light at  home.     Her  fair,  soft  hair  was 
now  arranged  in  two  plain  braids,  and 
at  the  back,  woven  into  a  tightly-plaited 
coronet,  which  admirably  set  off   the 
classic  outline  of  her  small  head. 

''  I  am  so  sorry  papa  and  mamma  are 
out,"  were  her  first  words  after  she  had 
returned  to  the  sofa,  and  Sir  Frederick 
had  established  himself  in  an  arm-chair 
dose  by  her. 

^  You  are  so  sorry,  and  I  am  so  glad," 
said  her  visitor;  "not,"  he  added, 
looking,  up  softly  into  her  eyes,  as  he 
•aw  a  wondering  expression  in  her 
face,  **  not  that  I  have  anything  but 
the  kindest  feeling  for  your  parents  ; 
but  that  it  is  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to 
find  you  alone." 

"  You  are  very  good  to  say  so.  Sir 
Frederick,"  said  Minnie,  striving  to  re- 


press a  rising  blush  ;  ''  but  indeed  you 
are  always  good  to  me." 

"  On  the  contrary,  it  is  I  who  have 
reason  to  be  grateful  to  you,"  said  he, 
drawing  his  chair  nearer.  "  Do  you 
know,  Miss  Adams,  that  life  has  been 
a  very  different  thing  to  me  since  I 
first  knew  you." 

'< Indeed!"  said  Minnie,  looking 
"  and  how  is  that  ?  " 

"  Before  that  me  happy  time  of 
our  meeting  at  Homburg,  everything 
seemed  dull,  insipid,  and  wanting  in 
flavor.  It  was  my  own  fault  I  sup- 
pose. I  had  seen,  and  done  every 
thing,  as  I  supposed,  and  drained  the 
cup  to  the  dregs,  but  I  then  learned  a 
pleasure  above  all  others,  which  I  had 
never  experienced,  that  of  the  society 
of  a  lovely  and  innocent  girl." 

*^  You  are  laughing  at  me,  I  think," 
said  Minnie,  still  looking  down.  ^'I 
am  unaccustomed  to  such  flattery  re- 
member." 

"  This  is  no  flattery,"  said  Sir  Freder- 
ick, earnestly,  ''  it  is  only  the  simple 
truth.  You  cannot  understand.  Miss 
Adams,  how  soon  a  man  grows  tired 
of  the  companionship  of  mere  women 
of  the  world.  They  are  alike  in  every- 
thing, cut  out  of  the  same  pattern,  as  it 
were,  with  the  same  thoughts  and  the 
same  smiles,  say  the  same  silly  things 
in  the  same  trained  voice.  Now,  about 
you  there  is  a  freshness  of  idea,  and 
a  freshness  of  voice,  which  is  perfectly 
delightful." 

"You  must  not  speak  about  voice, 
Sir  Frederick,"  said  Minnie,  smiling. 
"  I  know  you  think  I  speak  in  what 
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you  English  people  call  a  regular  Yan- 
kee accent." 

''  And  I  know  that  I  can  listen  to 
you  for  ever,"  said  her  visitor. 

*<  I  am  afraid  that  the  pleasure,  if 
pleasure  it  really  he,  would  soon  pall 
upon  you,  and  grow  as  monotonous  as 
those  amusements  of  which  you  have 
already  spoken  of." 

**  Will  you  give  me  the  chance  of 
proving  to  you  how  wrong  you  are  in 
that  idea  ?  '*  said  he,  lowe^g  his  voice, 
and  bending  over  her.  "  Will  you  give 
me  the  chance  of  proving  how  deep  is 
my  regard — my  love  for  you — ^wiU  you 
be  my  wife,  Minnie  ?  " 

"  Sir  Frederick  !  " 

''  That  i«  the  question  I  came  to  ask 
you  to-day ;  that  is  the  question  that 
has  been  trembling  on  my  lips  ever 
since  my  heart  assured  me  that  I  was 
making  no  mistake  ;  that  I  had  at  last 
met  with  the  one  whom  I  had  been 
seeking  so  long." 

Th3  girl  trembled  and  was  silent 
for  a  few  minutes. 

"  If  I  could  only  believe  you,"  she 
said  at  length  ;  '<  if  I  only  thought  you 
were  telling  the  truth !  " 

"  You  can  believe  it,  Minnie,"  he 
whispered,  "  for  I  am  speaking  to  you 
in  all  sincerity.  I  have  waited  long  to 
ask  you  this ;  what  answer  am  I  to 
receive  ?  " 

The  girl  was  silent ;  keeping  her 
eyes  steadily  fixed  upon  the  floor. 

Sir  Frederick  looked  down  at  her,  and 
if  he  had  not  been  a  villain,  he  would 
liave  been  touched  by  the  sight  of  the 
}ia]pitation  of   her  bosom,   which  was 


visible  through  her  dreas — bj  her  ooaid- 
enly  modesty  and  oonfufdon. 

He  was  a  villain ;  for  he  saw  all  this 
and  heeded  it  not;  merely  smiling  to 
himself  and  tossing  his  band  lightly  id 
the  air. 

''  You  do  not  speak,"  he  said,  afttf  a 
time.  "You  are  not  angrj  with  me, 
Minnie  ?  " 

^  Angry,"  she  repeated,  in  a  low  voice, 
raising  her  eyes  until  they  rested  on  his 
face  ;  "  how  could  I  feel  angr j — how 
could  I  feel  anything  but  honored  at 
hearing  such  words  from  one  so  £ir 
above  me  in  position." 

"  Position  ! "  he  cried.  "  The  only 
store  I  set  by  my  position  is  that  it  en- 
ables me  to  offer  you  something  in  some 
way  worthy  of  you.  The  only  care  I 
have  for  it  is  that  it  enables  me  to  share 
it  with  you." 

<^  But  have  you  refiected  upon  what 
you  are  doing  ?  Do  you  know  that  my 
father,  though  rich  now,  was  lowly  bom  ? 
That  he  is  a  self-made  man,  as,  indeed, 
are  all  our  citizens  ?  Have  you  thought 
what  your  great  friends  would  say  LE 
you  married  a  girl  like  me,  unknown  to 
them,  and  unaccustomed  to  the  ways  of 
their  society  ?  " 

^'  You  will  be  a  star  among  them, 
Minnie ;  and  everyone  wUl  be  too  glad 
to  welcome  you,  and  do  you  honor." 

He  took  her  hand  as  he  said  these 
words,  and  she  did  not  offer  to  withdraw 
it  from  his  grasp. 

"  May  I  think  you  love  me,  Minnie  ? " 
he  whispered,  stealing  hb  arm  round 
her  waist. 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  simply,  looking  at 
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him  unabashed.  '' You  may,  indeed !  I 
have  loTed  you  always,  from  the  first 
hour  I  saw  you." 

"  And  you  will  marry  me  ?  " 

**  If  you  wish  it,"  she  replied. 

lie  drew  her  closely  to  him,  and 
pressed  one  long  kiss  on  her  lips. 

"  Spoken  like  my  own  sweet  girl," 
lie  sidd.  "  Now  then,  I  have  one  favor 
to  ask  you." 

"  You  do  not  anticipate  a  denial,  I 
suppose,"  said  Minnie,  with  a  smile. 

"  Well,  it  is  not  a  great  one,"  he  re- 
plied ;  *^  it  is  only  that  you  will  abstain 
from  mentioning  what  has  passed  be- 
tween us  to  either  of  your  parents  for 
a  few  days." 

A  shade  of  disappointment  stole  over 
Minnie's  face. 

''  May  I  not  tell  papa  ?  "  she  said ; 
*^  he  is  so  fond  of  me,  poor  papa  ?  " 

'^  Yon  must  not  breathe  a  word  to 
him,  or  to  anyone  till  I  come  back." 

"  Come  back  ?  " 

^  I  have  to  leave  London  on  business, 
for  a  few  days ;  but  I  could  not  go  out 
of  town  until  I  had  put  this  question 
to  you  and  had  your  answer.  Now, 
dearest,  I  shall  go  away  in  excellent 
spirits,  and  I  do  not  think  you  need  be 
assured  that  I  shall  hasten  my  return  as 
quickly  as  possible ;  but  until  that  re- 
turn, you  must  not  say  a  word." 

"  Very  well,"  she  said,  with  a  little 
shrug  of  her  shoulders  ;  "  I  suppose  it 
must  be  as  you  wish." 

They  sat  together  for  some  time 
after  that,  talking  of  such  matters  as  peo- 
ple will  discuss  under  similar  circumstan- 
cea,  and  then,  after  a  tender  leave-taking 


and  a  promise  to  return  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, Sir  li'rederick  went  away. 

He  passed  down  the  grand  staircase 
with  a  bright  face  and  a  light  footstep. 
**  Half  of  my  task  is  successfully  accom- 
plished," he  said  to  himself :  but  ere  he 
reached  the  street  his  step  grew  slower 
and  his  face  clouded  over,  as  he  mut- 
tered to  himself :  "  Now  for  the  other 

and  more  difficult  half." 

*  *  *  *  # 

When  Minnie  Adams  found  herself 
alone,  she  fell  into  a  deep  and  pleasant 
reverie. 

In  telling  Sir  Frederick  Randall  that 
she  had  fallen  in  love  with  him  at  first 
sight,  she  had  spoken  nothing  but  the 
truth,  and  she  might  have  added  that 
she  had  never  loved  before.  True  it 
was  that  a  girl  so  beautiful  and  so  ac- 
complished could  not  of  course,  have 
passed  through  even  such  a  small  modi- 
cum of  society  as  had  fallen  to  her  lot, 
without  attracting  great  attention,  and 
without  becoming  entangled  in  a  few 
harmless  flirtations. 

But  in  none  of  these  had  Minnie's 
heart  been  engaged.  She  liked  to 
dance,  to  ride,  to  talk,  or  to  sing  with 
certain  eligible  young  men  ;  but  when 
the  pastime  of  the  hour  was  ended, 
they  passed  completely  out  of  her  mind, 
and  she  never  gave  a  thought  to  any  of 
them  again.  So  that  she  was  complete- 
ly free  and  unwounded  until  she  met 
with  this  fascinating  English  baronet 
and  subjugated  by  his  good  looks,  his 
aristocratic  appearance,  and  the  ele- 
gance of  his  bearing  and  manner,  she 
was  prepared  to  yield  up  to  him  her 
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hearty  on  which  no  other  human  being 
had  ever  made  a  serious  impression. 

No  other  human  being  ?  Well,  she 
confessed  to  herself  during  her  reverie 
she  certainly  had  been  very  fond  of 
Henry  Willamette,  but  that  was  three 
or  four  years  ago,  when  she  was  a  mere 
child,  not  more  than  fourteen  years 
old ;  and  he  was  quite  a  youth  at  that 
period,  much  too  young  to  think  of 
marrying,  at  least  according  to  the 
European  views  on  that  subject.  And 
full  of  her  new  conquest,  Minnie  pro- 
fessed to  herself  her  admiration  of  the 
rule  which  prescribes  that  the  husband 
should  be  somewhat  older  than  the 
wife. 

**  How  silly  it  was  of  her  and  Harry," 
she  thought,  "  ever  to  have  talked  of 
love!  They  were  but  two  children, 
who  ought  to  have  been  punished  for 
their  precocity.  And  yet — and  yet, 
how  handsome  Harry  Willamette  was, 
how  chivalrous  and  noble  in  his  bear- 
ing, what  a  perfect  gentleman  in  the 
best  acceptation  of  the  word !  " 

She  recollected  how  her  heart  had 
throbbed  within  her  when  she  read  of 
his  deeds  of  daring  in  the  war,  when  she 
heard  him  everywhere  extolled  for  his 
personal  bravery  in  the  field,  and  the 
deamess  of  his  intellect  at  the  council 
fire. 

Poor  Harry !  She  had  seen  him 
once  on  the  terrace  at  Homburg,  while 
she  was  walking  with  Sir  Frederick. 
He  had  recognized  her,  and  seemed  as 
though  intending  to  approach  her,  but 
when  he  saw  the  company  she  was 
with,  he  merely  raised  his    hat    and 


passed  by.  «  What  wfll  Harry  think  d 
the  news  that  she  is  going  to  manr 
this  English  aristocrat  ?  "  she  woude^ 
ed. 

And  Just  at  that  moment  her  rerm 
was  broken  in  upon  ]jiy  the  entrance 
of  a  servant  who  handed  her  a  card. 

On  the  card  was  printed,  "  ColoDd 
Henry  B.  Willamette." 

Minnie  started  in  astonishment  Her 
mind  had  been  full  of  the  boy  who  eo 
far  away  and  so  long  ag'o,  as  it  seemed 
to  her,  had  been  her  playmate  and  ha 
companion,  and  here  he  was  seeking 
admission  at  her  door. 

^Show  Colonel  Willamette  up  in- 
stantly," said  she  ;  and  the  well-trained 
waiter  hastened  to  obey  her  orders, 
returning  in  a  few  minutes  and  usher- 
ing in  the  new  visitor. 

A  young  man  of  about  six-^and- 
twenty,  very  little  above  the  middle 
height,  and  of  a  slim  and  wirj  build, 
with  dark  complexion  and  jet-black, 
curly  hair ;  his  features  small  and  r^ 
ular,  his  face  shaven  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  thick,  overhanging  mustache ; 
he  had  large,  blue,  melancholy  eyes, 
fringed  with  long,  dark  lashes,  and  the 
general  aspect  of  hb  countenance  was 
intellectual  and  refined,  grave  and  earn- 
est. 

His  left  coat-sleeve  was  empty,  and 
was  hooked  on  to  his  breast — the  good 
limb  which  it  used  to  contain,  had  been 
splintered  by  a  spent  ball  and  rendered 
useless,  as  he  was  fighting  by  Meade's 
side  at  Gettysburg. 

Colonel  WUlamette  entered  the 
room  with  a  somewhat    embarrassed 
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air — BO  different,  MiDnie  thought,  from 
Sir  Frederick's  easy  manner — and  bow- 
ed to  her  politely  but  somewhat  frigid- 

"  This  is  a  very  unexpected,  but  very 
'welcome  vbit,  Colonel  Willamette," 
said  Minnie,  advancing  towards  him 
and  holding  out  her  hand.     ^  Pray  be 

seated." 

She  pointed  to  a  more  distant  chair, 
1>ut  the  colonel,  apparently  unobserv- 
ant of  the  gesture,  dropped  into  the 
seat  recently  occupied  by  Sir  Frederick. 

"  I  had  no  idea  you  were  in  Eng- 
land," she  continued.  "When  did 
you  arrive?" 

"  But  a  day  or  two  since,"  he  replied. 
^  I  have  been  loitering  at  Vienna  until  I 
have  nearly  outstayed  the  holiday  I  had 
allotted  to  myself,  and  now  I  am  on  my 
way  home." 

**  Home  to  New  York  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  To  New  York  first,"  he  replied  with 
a  grave  smile,  "  but  shall  not  stay  there 
long,  I  shall  push  on  to  my  old  house 
on  the  Hudson,  which  I  have  so  often 
described  to  you." 

<<  And  which  is  so  close  to  the  Cat- 
skills  that  I  even  pictured  you  as  a 
youthful  Rip  Van  Winkle  in  their 
gloomy  recesses,"  said  Minnie,  laughing. 
"  Why  do  you  not  take  some  one  with 
you  to  enliven  the  solitude  of  that 
gloomy  old  house,  colonel  ?  " 

"  Take  some  one  with  me  ?  "  repeat- 
ed the  colonel. 

"  Yes ;  did  you  see  no  Viennesse 
maiden  with  bright  blue  eyes,  and  a 
silver  arrow  stuck  through  her  abundant 
black  hair,  with  wh6m  you  could  have 


fallen  in  love,  and  whom  you  could  have 
persuaded  to  become  the  mistress  of 
Crow's  Nest  ?  " 

Colonel  Willamette's  expression  was 
even  more  than  usually  grave,  as  he 
said: 

"  I  am  sufficiently  American  to  prefer 
my  own  country  women  to  foreigners, 
Miss  Adams.  If  I  can  get  no  Ameri- 
can lady  to  share  my  lot,  I  guess  Crow's 
Nest  will  remain  without  a  mistress  dur- 
ing my  lifetime." 

''  I  would  advise  you  not  to  lay  down 
any  such  strict  rule,  colonel,"  said  Min- 
nie, playfully,  "  as  you  will,  no  doubt, 
depart  from  it  Why  not,  for  instance, 
delay  your  return,  and  remain  here ;  our 
English  cousins  are  very  lovely  and 
very  domestic,  and  I  should  think  you 
would  not  have  much  difficulty  in  find- 
ing one  exactly  suited  to  your  tastes." 

**  Do  you  know  what  you  are  doing  ?  " 
said  Colonel  Willamette,  suddenly  ris* 
ing  from  his  chair  and  approaching  her : 
'^  do  you  understand  the  amount  of  tor- 
ture you  are  thus  heedlessly  inflicting 
on  me  ?  No,"  he  said,  after  a  pause, 
''  you  do  not,  for  you  are  still  a  mere 
child,  and  too  good,  and  too  pure,  wil* 
lingly  to  hurt  any  one." 

"I  am  very  sorry,"  said  Minnie 
Adams,  looking  at  him  in  surprise.  <<  I 
assure  you  that  it  was  merely  jesting, 
that  I  had  no  idea  of  wounding  your 
feelings." 

**0f  course  you  would  not,  how 
should  you,"  said  the  colonel  shaking 
his  head,  '<  and  yet,  child  aa  yon  were, 
as  you  are  even  now,  you  have  sufficient- 
ly womanly  penetration  to  enable  you 
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to  guess  my  secret.  Miss  Adams,  I  was 
bred  a  soldier,  and  nothing,  I  suppose, 
will  ever  rid  me  of  the  bluntness  and 
outspokenness  of  my  profession,  hence 
my  visit  to  you  to-day.  Years  ago, 
when  you  and  I  played  together  atf 
children,  though  I  was  much  the  elder, 
I  conceived  an  affection  for  you  which 
I  have  never  been  able  to  shake  off ;  it 
has  grown  with  my  growth,  and  strength- 
ened with  my  strength,  despite  the  ut- 
most efforts  which,  not  knowing  it  would 
be  acceptable  to  you,  I  made  to  stifle  it ; 
but  all  was  in  vain.  I  thought  at  one 
time  I  had  conquered  it,  for  it  lay  dor- 
mant for  months,  until  I  met  you  last 
summer  at  Homburg,  then  it  burst  forth 
with  renewed  fury.  There — ^there  are 
circumstances  about  that  meeting  which 
made  me  particularly  desirous  to  forget 
you,  but  it  was  not  to  be,  your  image 
has  haunted  me  ever  since,  and  now,  be- 
fore I  return  home,  I  have  come  to  ask 
you  whether  there  is  any  chance  of  what 
has  been  the  dream  of  my  whole  life, 
being  accomplished  ?  " 

He  paused  and  looked  eagerly  at  her, 
with  earnest,  strained  gaze,  and  quiver- 
ing lips. 

Minnie  met  that  gaze  firmly,  though 
her  voice  was  tremulous  in  its  tone,  as 
she  replied : 

"  Harry,  for  I  must  call  you  by  the 
old  familiar  name,  I  am  deeply  pained 
to  hear  the  words  you  have  just  spoken  ; 
believe  me,  I  had  no  idea  of  this,  when 
I  teased  you  just  now,  but  I  have  never 
had  an  idea  of  the  existence  of  any  such 
feeling  on  your  part  since  we  were 
childish  friends.    The  feeling  I  enter- 


tained for  you  in  those  days,  Harry,  I 
entertain  still.  I  have  a  very  deep  r^- 
gard  for  you,  and  I  would  be  to  you  ai 
your  sister — ^but  nothing  more  ! " 

^'  Nothing  more ! "  he  repealed,  with 
a  hollow  voice. 

'^  Nothing  more,"  she  said.  ^  BeUeve 
me,  dear  Harry,  it  pains  me  to  say  thk 
to  you,  seeing  the  effect  it  has  upon  you 
but  it  would  be  worse  than  idle  to  give 
you  hopes  which  could  never  be  realiz- 
ed." 

Instantly  the  colonel's  face  grew  black 
as  night. 

"  Is  there,"  he  exclaimed,  passionate- 
ly, "  is  there  any  one  else  who  is  pre- 
f erred-I  beg  your  pardon.  Miss  Adams," 
he  added,  stopping  himself  by  a  violent 
effort,  "  I  have  no  right  to  ask  you  any 
questions." 

"I  quite  agree  with  you,  Colonel 
Willamette,"  said  Minnie,  with  dignity, 
"  it  is  time  that  this  painful  interview 
was  brought  to  an  end." 

She  rose  from  her  chair  as  she  spoke, 
and  the  colonel  bowed  and  retreated  to- 
wards the  door.  Then  suddenly  turn- 
ing,  he  came  swiftly  back. 

'^  In  what  I  last  said,"  he  exclaimed, 
^^  I  was  a  fool,  and  worse  than  a  fool ; 
but  what  I  said  to  you  before  was  God's 
truth.  You  have  been  the  one  sole 
thought  of  my  life,  and  you  will  contin- 
ue to  be  so,  for  what  has  passed  between 
us  to-day,  and  the  decision  you  have 
given  me,  though  it  may  alienate  you 
from  me,  cannot  lesson  you  in  my  love ! 
Minnie^  no  matter  what  comes  to  yoa 
my  love  will  endure  to  the  day  of  my 
death,  and  if  you  have  any  happy  re- 
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mcmbranoes  of  the  old  days,  I  will  ask 
you  to  give  me  one  promise." 

"  And  that  is " 

"  And  that  is,  if  ever  vou  should  want 
my  assistance — ^no  matter  where  you 
may  be,  or  in  what  way  you  may  re<iuire 
It — you  will  not  hesitate  to  send  for 


» 


me. 

'*  I  promise,"  said  Minnie,  giving  him 
her  hand. 

He  pressed  it  for  an  instant  between 
his  own,  then  respectfully  raised  it  to 
his  lips  and  went  silently  away. 


Cn AFTER  V. 
Kitty, 

The  shades  of  evening  were  falling 
fast  upon  the  village  of  Brauxholme, 
and  the  wide  space  of  ocean  which  lay 
at  its  feet  was  blushing  red  in  the  de- 
parting rays  shed  by  the  declining  sun 
ere  he  sank  beneath  the  waves.  Braux- 
holme is  a  fishing  village  on  the  Devon- 
shire coast,  a  cluster  of  houses  swarming 
up  the  side,  and  overhanging  the  top  of 
a  huge  cliff. 

Beyond  the  fishermen  and  their  fam- 
ilies, there  is  a  little  regular  population 
the  few  more  pretentious  cottages  being 
occupied  by  the  clergyman,  the  doctor, 
and  some  quiet-going  people,  mostly  el- 
derly, who  have  settled  there,  either 
for  the  sake  of  the  seclusion  or  for  the 
cheapness  of  the  living. 

No  place  in  a  civilized  and  densely- 
populated  country  like  England,  could 
well  be  more  secluded.  It  is  ten  miles 
from  any  railway,  and  the  only  commu- 


nication it  has  with  the  world  is  by 
means  of  the  carrier's  wagon,  which 
three  times  weekly  jogs  over  to  the 
market-town  and  thence  brings  such  let- 
ters and  parcels  as  may  be  awaiting  its 
arrival. 

An  event  which  had  happened  during 
the  summer  of  this  year  seemed,  how- 
ever, destined  to  work  a  revolution  in 
the  fortunes  of  the  place. 

A  famous  London  physician,  whose 
wife  was  in  delicate  health,  which  above 
all  things  required  perfect  quiet  and  pure 
fresh  air  for  its  treatment,  chanced  to 
hear  of  Brauxholme  from  one  of  his 
fashionable  patients,  a  noble  lord,  whose 
country  seat  was  in  the  neighborhood, 
and  ran  down  to  visit  the  spot. 

He  found  it  so  exactly  suitable  for  his 
purpose,  that  he  determined  to  bring  his 
wife  thither  at  once.  The  great  difficulty, 
that  of  providing  her  with  suitable  ac- 
commodation, being  met  by  an  offer  on 
the  part  of  the  clergyman  of  the  parish, 
a  venerable  man,  whose  wife  had  died 
about  two  years  previously,  and  who  on 
hearing  the  state  of  the  case,  was  will- 
ing to  place  a  portion  of  the  vicarage  at 
the  disposal  of  the  invalid. 

Dr.   Travers  assented  gratefully  to 

this  proposition. 

« 

There  was  another  objection. 

Mrs.  Travers  required  careful  nurs- 
ing, and  though  the  doctor*s  fortune 
was  sufficient  to  have  enabled  him  to 
retire  from  practice,  yet  he  took  such 
interest  in  his  profession  that  his  wife 
was  unwilling  he  should  give  it  up 
for  the  sake  of  attending  to  her  in  a 
place  so  uncongenial  to  his  tastes. 
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The  old  woman  who  acted  as  house- 
keeper and  general  servant  at  the  vio 
arage,  being  stupid,  as  well  as  feeble, 
was  clearly  unfitted  for  the  task. 

What  then,  was  to  be  done  ?  The 
plan  which  promised  so  well  was  near- 
ly falling  through,  until  the  vicar  be- 
thought him  of  Mrs.  Moreton. 

Who  was  Mrs.  Moreton  ? 

Mr.  Harvey,  the  old  vicar,  on  being 
appealed  to,  could  hardly  say. 

She  was  a  very  nice  young  woman — 
quite  a  lady,  very  pretty,  and  wonder- 
fully kind  to  children  and  to  the  poor. 
She  had  been  in  the  village  about  eighth 
een  months,  and  during  that  time  had 
rendered  herself  beloved  by  all,  by  her 
kindness  and  sympathy. 

She  had  had  some  experience  in  nurs- 
ing, too  ;  for  last  year,  when  a  case  of 
small-pox  had  been  brought  into  the  vil- 
lage, from  a  foreign  fishing  boat  which 
anchored  there,  and  when  all  else  were 
frightened  to  tend  the  poor  stricken 
wretch,  who  was  placed  in  an  outhouse 
by  himself,  with  only  the  infirmary  doc- 
tor to  visit  him,  Mrs.  Moreton  no  sooner 
heard  of  it,  than  she  took  up  her  place 
by  the  sick  man's  bedside,  and  never 
left  him  until  he  was  out  of  danger. 

"That  was  bright,"  the  doctor 
thought,  "and  showed  an  amount  of 
heart  and  a  determined  will." 

"  Was  she  married  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,"  Mr.  Harvey  said  ;  "  but 
there  was  something — ^he  did  not  know 
what  it  was — which  caused  her  to  live 
by  herself.  Mr.  Moreton  was,  he  be- 
lieved, engaged  in  some  business  which 
kept  him  greatly  from  his  home." 


He  had  never  visited  Braoxholme 
since  Mrs.  Moreton  had  resided  there. 

At  all  events,  whatever  might  be  be- 
tween them.  Mr.  Harvej  was  perfedr 
ly  certain  that  it  was  not  Mrs.  Moreton's 
fault ;  for  a  sweeter  and  b^ter  womaa 
did  not  breathe. 

Dr.  Travers  was  a  man  of  the  world, 
and  though  he  smiled  at  the  vicar's  ear- 
nest simplicity,  he  could  fully  undei^ 
stand  though  Mrs.  Moreton  might  be  as 
good  as  was  represented,  and  yet  have 
valid  reasons  for  living  apart  from  her 
husband. 

Accompanied  by  the  vicar,  he  walked 
round  to  the  little  cottage  where  she  re- 
sided, and  had  an  interview  with  the 
lady,  the  result  of  which  was,  that  he 
came  away  almost  as  much  infatuated 
as  his  elderly  companion. 

When  Mrs.  Moreton  had  the  drcum- 
stances  of  the  case  explained  to  her, 
she  expressed  herself  delighted  to  be  of 
any  assistance  in  a  matter  in  which  res- 
toration to  health  was  concerned ;  but 
decidedly  and  promptly  declined  to  take 
any  remuneration  for  her  trouble. 

She  would  be  amply  repaid,  she  said, 
if  Mrs.  Travers*  recovery  was  in  any 
way  due  to  her  services  ;  and  she  was 
so  determined,  and  withaJl,  so  ladylike 
on  this  point,  that  Dr.  Travers  saw  it 
was  useless  to  press  it  further. 

So  Mrs.  Travers  came  to  Braux* 
holme,  and  was  duly  installed  in  the 
vicarage,  and  was  duly  tended  by  Mrs. 
Moreton,  for  whom  she  conceived  a  deep 
and  lasting  affection. 

"  She  is  the  sweetest  and  most  love- 
able  creature  in  the  world,"  Mrs.  Trav- 
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ser  wrote  to  her  husband ;  ^  and  what 
is  more,  a  perfect  lady,  well  educated, 
and  of  excellent  manners.  I  do  not 
think  her  life  is  a  happy  one ;  she  is 
laboring  under  some  great  trouble ;  but 
she  does  not  venture  any  confidence, 
and  of  course  I  cannot  attempt  to  pry 
into  her  domestic  affairs.  She  never 
speaks  of  her  husband:  but  I  fear,  from 
two  or  three  observations,  which  she 
has  unwittingly  dropped,  that  he  is  a 
bad  man.  How  many  women  have 
bad  husbands.  Ah,  Walter,  how  hap- 
py ought  I  to  be  in  mine ! " 

Dr.  Travers  came  down  from  time  to 
time  during  the  summer  to  pass  two  or 
three  days  with  his  wife,  and  saw 
enough  of  Mrs.  Moreton  to  be  satisfied 
that  the  praises  bestowed  upon  her 
were  not  undeserved. 

Mrs.  Travers  remained  in  Braux- 
holme  until  late  in  the  autumn,  when 
her  husband  fetched  her  back  to  Lon- 
don, completely  cured  of  all  symptoms 
of  her  illness. 

On  parting  with  Mrs.  Moreton,  the 
doctor  presented  her  with  a  valuable 
diamond  bracelet,  worth  several  hun- 
dred pounds.' 

<<  This  is  a  present  from  myself  and 
my  wife,  dear  Mrs.  Moreton,  and  you 
must  not  refuse  to  accept  it.  It  may 
seem  strange  to  you  that,  knowing  your 
simple  taste  and  habits  of  life,  I  should 
have  diosen  such  a  souvenir,  but  to  be 
candid  with  you,  though  I  know  nothing 
of  your  position  or  your  means,  I  have 
an  idea  that  you  might  one  day  be  in 
need  of  money,  and  you  will  then  find 
this  bracelet  very  useful.    Merely  for 


a  temporary  purpose,  of  course,  for  I 
trust  that  with  the  intimate  relations  on 
which  we  have  been  living  and  the  deep 
obligation  you  have  laid  us  under,  you 
would  not  hesitate  to  apply  to  me  in 
any  time  of  need. 

In  the  calm  evening  twilight  on  the 
day  that  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Travers  had 
taken  their  departure,  the  old  vicar, 
Mr.  Harvey,  walked  down  the  village 
street,  and  striking  off  up  a  narrow  side 
lane  that  led  to  the  cliff,  stopped  before 
a  low,  one-storied,  white-washed  cottage 
that  stood  by  itself  without  another  hu- 
man habitation  near,  overlooking  the 
wide-spread  ocean  below. 

The  vicar  unlatched  the  wicket  gate, 
and  passing  through  a  little  garden 
which  even  at  this  sad  time  of  the  fall 
of  the  leaf,  seemed  well  laid  out  and 
neatly  kept,  rapped  with  his  stick  at  the 
cottage  door. 

It  was  opened  by  a  young  girl  about 
sixteen  years  old,  with  a  bright,  intelli- 
gent face. 

Immediately  on  recognizing  the  visi 
tor,  the  girl's  eyes  brightened,  she  gave 
a  sharp  cry  indicative  of  pleasure,  but 
uttered  no  words. 

The  old  vicar  smiled,  and  patted  her 
shining  head  approvingly.  Then  point- 
ing to  the  inner  room,  went  through  a 
rapid  pantomimic  action. 

The  girl  replied  in  the  same  way,  but 
even  more  rapidly. 

It  was  her  only  means  of  communica- 
tion with  the  world,  for  she  was  deaf 
and  dumb. 

Nodding  his  head,  and  again  smiling 
at  her,  Mr.  Harvey  passed  by  the  gurl, 
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and  eDteringthe  little  sitdng-room,  found 
himself  confronted  bj  a  woman,  who 
suspended  her  task  of  dusting  the  little 
ornaments  scattered  here  and  there, 
with  a  feather  brush  which  she  held  in 
her  hand,  to  bid  him  welcome* 

Sweet-looking  was  the  term  most  ap- 
plicable to  this  woman,  for  her  features 
were  not  regular,  and  her  charm  laj  in 
her  expression. 

Her  eyes  were  large  and  gray,  her 
nose  a  little  too  thick  for  classic  beauty 
her  mouth  somewhat  large,  with  full 
lips  and  small  wholesome-looking, 
white  teeth.  She  was  about  the  average 
height,  and  as  she  drew  herself  up,  with 
one  hand  holding  back  the  truant  dark 
hair,  which  had  escaped  from  its  knot, 
and  was  straying  about  her  shoulders, 
and  the  other  extended  in  welcome,  she 
towered  considerably  above  the  vicar, 
who,  never  very  tall,  was  now  shrunken 
by  age. 

"  I  thought  you  would  come  to  see 
me  to-day,"  she  said,  in  a  soft,  clear 
voice  ;  "  but  I  had  almost  given  up  ex- 
pecting you,  and  you  find  me  literally 
almost  up  to  my  elbows  in  work." 

"  You  have  been  so  long  away  from 
home,  Mrs.  Moreton,  that  I  suppose 
you  found  things  all  in  confusion  ?  " 

"  No,  indeed.  Poor  Hannah  is  the  ' 
cleanest  and  most  industrious  creature 
possible ;  but  there  are  of  course  cer- 
tain things  which  she  cannot  be  expect- 
ed to  do,  and  which  I  in  my  few  min- 
utes daily  visit  here,  have  not  had  leis- 
ure to  attend  to." 

"  You  will  have  leisure  enough  now, 
Mrs.  Moreton,"  said  the  vicar,  smiling. 


*'Yes,  indeed;  I  already  miss  oar 
dear  friend  very  much,  and  -what  it  will 
be  when  the  winter  comes  on,  X  cansoi 

bear  to  imagine." 

^You  will  have  the  satisfactioD  of 
thinking  that  the  health  which  Mis. 
Travers  will  be  enjoying,  will,  under 
Providence,  be  mainly  due  to  jonr  kind 
attention  to  her." 

'*  It  will  be  a  great  consolation  to 
know  that  I  was  of  use,"  said  Mrs. 
Moreton,  quietly.  "  Dr.  Travers  was 
anxious  that  I  should  go  and  stay  with 
them  in  London  during  the  winter,  bat 
I  told  them  that  it  was  impossible." 

''  Impossible  !  And  why  ?  This  is  al- 
ways a  dull  place  in  the  winter,  my  dear, 
and  this  year  you  will  find  it  duller  than 
ever — ^why  not  accept  the  invitatioo, 
and  go." 

"  It  would  be  impossible,"  she  repeat- 
ed. "  I  cannot  go." 

"  Well  said  the  Vicar,  mildly,  "  you 
are  the  best  judge  of  your  own  affairs, 
my  dear,  though  I  should  be  sorry 
enough  to  lose  you,  and  it  was  only  for 
your  own  good  that  I  endeavored  to 
persuade  you  to  go." 

They  talked  a  little  more  of  village 
matters,  and  then  the  old  Vicar  bade  his 
friend  good-night,  and  walked  out  into 
the  dark  night. 

Mrs.  Moreton  remained  at  the  door 
watching  his  retreating  figure  as  long  as 
she  could  see  it,  and  then  returned  to 
her  room.  She  and  the  vicar  had  been 
conversing  by  the  ^e  there,  and  dark- 
ness had  come  on  rapidly,  and  it  was 
time  to  light  the  candle. 

She  was  taking  a  match  in  her  hand 
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for  that  purpose,  when  her  attention 
was  attracted  by  a  low  tapping  on  the 
^ndow  glass. 

She  paused  and  listened.  The  tap- 
ping came  again. 

She  stooped  to  the  window,  and  rais- 
ing it  a  little,  said :  '^  What  is  wanted  ? 
Who  is  there  ?  " 

"  "lis  I,  Kitty ;  be  quick  and  open 
the  door ! " 

At  the  sound  of  the  voice  she  placed 
her  hand  to  her  heart,  and  staggered  as 
though  she  had  been  shot. 

**  Be  quick,  Kitty,"  came  the  whispeiv 
ed  voice  again ;  "  don't  you  hear  'tis 
I?" 

With  a  great  effort  she  recovered  her 
self-possession  and  opened  the  street 
door. 

The  next  moment  a  man  entered 
with  a  felt  hat  slouched  over  his  eyes, 
and  a  heavy  overcoat  wrapped  about 
him. 

Throwing  these  off,  he  stood  revealed 
by  the  flickering  firelight  as  Sir. Fred- 
erick Randall. 


CHAPTER  VL 

HUSBAND  AND  WIFE. 

The  first  thing  Sir  Frederick  Randall 
did,  after  ridding  himself  of  his  encum- 
bering wraps,  was  to  step  to  the  door 
and  turn  the  key  in  it. 

"  You  need  not  be  afraid,  Frederick," 
said  Kitty,  looking  at  him  in  sorrowful 
surprise;  ''there  is  no  one  here  to 
intrude  upon  you." 


"No  one,*'  he  muttered,  turning 
round  to  her.  "  You  have  a  servant, 
have  you  not  ?  You  don't  live  in  this 
place  by  yourself  ?  " 

"  I  have  a  servant,"  Kitty  replied ; 
"  but  if  you  recollect,  I  wrote  to  you 
that  she  was  deaf  and  dumb." 

"  So  you  did,"  he  said,  with  a  short 
laugh.  "That  was  a  devilish  clever 
move  of  yours,  Kitty,  to  take  a  dummy 
of  that  kind.  It  is  not  often  one  has 
the  chance  of  getting  such  a  trustworthy 
person  as  that  about  them." 

"  It  was  not  done  out  of  those  mo- 
tives, Fred,"  said  Kitty,  with  a  grave 
smile,  "  but  merely  out  of  charity." 

"Anyhow,  it  comes  to  the  same 
"  thing,"  said  Sir  Frederick,  gruffly ; 
"  but  dummy  can  see  if  she  cannot  hear, 
and  it's  as  well  to  keep  her  out.  Let 
me  get  near  the  fire  and  warm  myself 
for  a  bit ;  there  is  a  sharp  wind  rising, 
and  I  was  getting  confoundedly  cold 
waiting  outside.  I  looked  in  at  the 
window  two  or  three  times,  and  I 
thought  that  old  fool  would  naver 
go. 

"  Hush,  Fred,  hush !  You  must  not 
speak  of  Mr.  Harvey  in  that  way ;  he 
is  my  kindest  and  best  friend,  the  cler- 
gyman, here  of  whom  I  have  written 
to  you  so  often." 

"I  wish  he  had  chosen  any  other 
time  to  pay  his  visit  to  you,  that's  all," 
said  Sir  Frederick.  "  Well,"  he  contin- 
ued, holding  her  at  arm's  length,  and 
looking  at  her,  "  how  are  you,  and  how 
are  you,getting  on  ?  You  are  looking 
bright  and  bonny  as  usual,  Kitty.  That 
mad  and  philanthropic  scheme  o."  going 
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out  to  nurse  some  one,  and  of  which  you 
wrote  to  me,  does  not  seem  to  have  done 
you  any  harm.*' 

'^  No,  I  don't  think  I'm  any  the  worse 
for  it,"  said  Kitty,  cheerfully  ;  "  a  little 
tired,  perhaps,  that  all." 

^  Oh,  one  must  not  mind  that,"  said 
he  leaning  back  in  the  chair  and  stretch- 
ing  out  his  legs  before  the  fire.  ^  I  sup- 
pose you  had  your  meals  every  day  with 
these  people,  didn't  you,  for  you  have 
not  written  for  any  money  lately  for 
household  bills  ?  And  it  was  a  deuced 
good  thing  you  didn't,  for  I  hadn't  any 
to  send  yon." 

^  Are  matters  still  going  badly  with 
you,  then,  Fred?"  said  Kitty,  taking 
her  chair  beside  him,  laying  her  hand 
upon  his  knee,  and  looking  up  anxious- 
ly into  his  face. 

''  About  as  badly  as  they  well  could," 
he  replied. 

'^  This  trip  to  the  continent,  from 
which  you  have  just  returned,  did  you 
no  good,  then  ?"  she  asked. 

"  None ;  I  rather  lost  by  it  than  other- 
wise, if  that  could  be  said  of  a  man 
who  has  nothing  to  lose.  However, 
we  will  talk  about  these  matters  after- 
wards. I  have  come  over  expressly  to 
talk  them  over  with  you.  Now  tell 
me  about  yourself." 

**  There  is  not  much  to  tell,  Fred, 
though  I  have  something  which  I  think 
will  be  a  pleasant  surprise  to  you,  but  I 
will  keep  that  until  later.  What  an  age, 
since  I  saw  you !  The  last  time  was 
in  the  spring,  when  you  sent  for  me  to 
meet  you  at  Exeter,  and  I  should  not 
have  seen  you  then,  I  suppose^  if  you 


had  not  been  obliged  to  come  down  to 
some  races  in  the  neighborhood." 

'*  Don't  grumble,  Kitty,"  he  said,  sav- 
agely ;  ^  I  hate  being  grumbled  at ! " 

^  I  am  not  grumbling,  dear,"  she 
said  drawing  her  chair  close  beside  him, 
and  putting  her  arm  through  his.  ^  I 
was  only  thinking  what  a  curious  liie 
ours  is.  However,  to  return  to  what  I 
was  saying.  For  the  last  fcrar  months 
I  have  passed  nearly  every  day  and 
night  at  the  vicarage,  attending  upon 
Mrs.  Travers,  reading  to  her  and  nurs- 
ing her." 

**  You're  a  devilish  sight  too  good 
natured,  Kitty,  making  yourself  a  ser- 
vant in  that  way — ^you  ought  to  have 
been  well  paid  for  such  work  as  that. 

*^  I  should  have  been  more  than  paid 
by  their  kindness  to  me.  Mrs.  Travers 
and  the  doctor  could  not  say  too  mnch 
in  my  praise,  and  they  were  as  affection* 
ate  and  as  loving  in  their  manner  to  me, 
as  if  I  had  been  their  own  sister." 

**  Affectionate  ways  don't  cost  much," 
growled  Sir  Frederick. 

'^  No,"  said  Kitty,  rising  and  going 
into  the  inner  room,  '<but  they  gave 
me  more  substantial  proofs  of  their  re- 
gard. What  do  you  think  of  this, 
Fred?"  she  cried,  returning  with  a 
small  leather  case,  and  placing  it  in  his 
hand. 

<«  Good  Lord,  Kitty  !  "  he  exclaimed, 
as  he  opened  it,  and  his  gajse  fell  upon 
the  bracelet  inside«  **  Where  did  you 
get  this  from  ?  " 

"Dr.  Travers  gave  it  to  me,"  she 
said.     <<I8  it  not  handsome  ?  " 

'<  Handsome ! "  cried  Sir  FredericL 
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**  It  must  be  worth  nearly  three  hun- 
dred pounds,  I  should  say.  Don't  you 
thinV  he  added,  looking  shiftily  up 
at  her,  "  don't  think  it  is  rather  unwise 
of  you  to  keep  a  valuable  thing  like 
this  in  this  lonesome  spot." 

She  looked  anxiously  at  him  for  a 
Ojlpment,  then  burst  into  a  forced  laugh. 

"  Lonesome  I "  she  cried.  **  It  may 
strike  you  as  lonesome,  but  I  think 
nothing  of  it.  All  the  people  about 
here  know  me,  and  no  one  would  dream 
of  doing  me  any  harm." 

'^  Then  you  don't  think  it  would  be 
safer  for  me  to  take  care  of  it  for  you  ?  " 

Then  marking  the  changed  expres- 
sion of  her  face,  he  added : 

^*  Well,  perhaps  you  are  the  best 
judge  of  such  matters ;  and  no  doubt 
you  would  like  to  keep  it  by  you,  to 
look  at  now  and  then.  It  will  gratify 
your  woman's  vanity !  " 

"Put  it  down  to  that,  Fred,"  she 
said,  with  a  half-pained  expression,  and 
a  slight  shrug  of  her  shoulders.  "  Any- 
how, let  me  keep  it  for  the  present.  I 
have  so  few  things  of  my  own.'\ 

"  Oh,  keep  it,  by  all  means,"  he  said, 
viciously  poking  at  the  fire;  "don't 
mind  me,  I'm  nobody,  leave  me  to  slave 
myself  to  death;  that's  no  matter  of 
yours." 

"  O  Fred,  my  own  darling  husband," 
cried  Kitty,  throwing  her  arms  round 
him,  and  falling  upon  his  neck,  "  how 
can  yon  speak  to  me  in  that  way — ^how 
can  you  reproach  me  so  cruelly? 
Haven't  I  given  up  everything  in  the 
world  that  makes  life  attractive,  society, 
friends,  home,  all  for  your  sake,  and  do 


you  think  I  would  care  to  keep  a  few 
paltry  jewels  if  you  wanted  them  ? 
When  you  first  came  courting  me,  down 
at  my  father's  little  farm  in  Surrey,  and 
asked  tee  to  be  your  wife,  you  told  me 
it  must  all  be  keep  a  secret  because  of 
your  uncle.  Well,  we  were  married, 
and  six  months  afterwards  your  uncle 
died,  and  you  told  me  it  must  still  be 
kept  a  secret,  for  some  reason  I  could 
never  understand  why,  and  here  we  are 
living  on  in  this  wretched  way  separated^ 
and  apart — ^you  gaining  your  livelihood 
-—do  not  think  I  mean  to  be  harsh,  bnt 
It  is  the  truth — ^in  a  manner  which  is 
not  fit  for  a  gentleman  of  your  position ; 
I  dwelling  here  in  an  assumed  name 
with  no  one  knowing  whether  I  am 
wife  or  widow." 

"  I  thought  you  were  tolerably  con- 
tended with  it,"  he  said. 

**  Did  you  ?  "  she  cried,  her  face  bright- 
ening. "I  am  glad  of  that,  because 
that  shows  I  cannot  have  grumbled  very 
much.  But,  O  Fred,  I  have  so  long- 
ed to  change  it  all — and  do  you  know, 
Fred,  as  I  sat  over  the  fire  last  evening 
I  felt  to  myself  as  though  a  change 
were  coming." 

"  Did  you  ?  "  said  he,  in  a  low  voice, 
looking  furtively  at  her.  "  How  was 
that  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  how  it  was,"  she  i^e- 
plied  ;  '<  but  I  felt  as  though  things  were 
not  going  to  be  exactly  as  they  have 
been  for  some  time  past ;  and  do  you 
know  what  I  thought  ?  " 

"  No ;  how  could  I  possibly  tell  ?  •* 

"  I  thou|i:ht  that  the  next  time  I  saw 
you — and  of  course  I  had  no  idea  it 
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would  be  so  soon — that  I  would  say  to 
you  let  us  change  all  this ;  the  life  we 
are  both  leading  is  a  wretched  one. 
Year  by  year  we  are  growing  older,  and 
there  is  no  prospect  of  any  change,  un- 
less we  strike  out  boldly  ourselves.  Let 
us  leave  England,  and  begin  life  again 
in  a  fresh  place.  The  sale  of  this  brace- 
let will  bring  money  to  pay  our  passage 
and  to  give  us  a  new  start  in  life.  There 
is  no  need  of  you  to  keep  your  title, 
which  has  never  been  any  use,  but  only 
an  encumbrance  to  you ;  and  you  have 
plenty  of  talent,  which  will  enable  you 
to  make  a  career  in  any  walk  of  life 
you  may  choose.  Let  us  do  this,  Fred, 
for  God*s  sake ;  and  get  quit  of  this 
wretched  existence  we  are  leading  !  " 

"  And  where  do  you  propose  that  we 
should  go  to  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  To  America,  Fred ;  I  have  been 
reading  all  about  it  in  some  books  and 
newspapers  which  Mrs.  Travers  lent  me 
and  talking  about  it  with  the  doctor  him- 
self. He  knows  several  Americans,  and 
they  all  say  that  if  people  only  go  out 
there  with  determination  and  patience, 
they  are  sure  to  get  on  well." 

"  Tell  me,  Fred,"  she  added,  raising 
herself  from  his  shoulder  and  looking 
earnestly  into  his  eyes  ;  "  will  you  think 
of  it-will  you  do  it  ?  It  will  be  hard  for 
you  I  know,  at  first,  to  give  up  the  friends 
with  whom  your  life  is  now  passed,  and 
to  content  yourself  with  me ;  Kut  you 
will  find  I  will  be  very  loving  to  you, 
very  docile,  very  obedient,  and  do  every- 
thing you  wish." 

He  was  silent  for  a  few  minutes,  and 
sat  with  knitted  brows  and  folded  arms, 


as  though  some  great  struggle  were 
passing  through  his  mind.  Then  he 
spoke,  keeping  his  face  averted  from  kcr 
and  with  his  eyes  fijced  upon  the 
ground : 

"It  would  not  do,  Kjtty," he  8«d; 
"  it  wouldn't  do  at  all !     "VTe  are  neither 
of  us  fitted  to  go  roughing  it  in  the  way 
we  should  have  to  do  if  fre   carried  out 
your  suggestion :    we  have    not    been 
brought  up  in  the  way  to  bear  it — at 
least  I  have  not,  I    know — ^knocking 
about  in  the  steerage  of  a  ship,  with  a 
parcel  of  Irish  emigrants,  and   having 
to  fight  our  way  out  to  the  backwoods, 
and  struggle  or  starve  there !      It's  all 
very  well   to   talk   about,  and  sounds 
very  romantic  and  spirited,  and  all  that, 
but  it  wouldn't  pay.      You  are    right 
enough  in  saying  that  something  mast 
be  done — that  some  change  must   be 
made — and  that  is  what  I  have  come 
down  to  talk  over  with  you." 

"  Go  on,  Fred."  she  said  laying  her 
hand  on  his,  only  too  happy  to  think 
that  she  was  to  be  consulted  in  his 
plan. 

He  looked  at  her  uneasily,  guiltily, 
half  shrinking  from  her  touch. 

«  It's  a  difficult  thing  that  I  have  got 
to   say,   Kitty,"  he   commenced,  brac- 
ing himself  up  to  make  a  plunge  into 
his  subject ;  '*  but  it  has  to  be  said,  and 
therefore,  I  may  as  well  go  through  it 
The   fact  is,  I   am   broke,  dead  beat, 
cornered.     I  have   but    a    very    little 
money  in  the  world,  and  I  do  not  know 
where  to  look  for  any  more  ;  I  am  deep- 
ly in  debt,  and  I  don't  see  a  chance  of 
my  creditors  holding  out  much  longer. 
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^ow,  this  being  the  state  of  affairs, 
there  suddenly  comes  to  me  a  chance  of 
being  able  to  clear  off  everything,  to  set 
myself  quite  free,  and  to  be  a  rich  man 
for  the  remainder  of  my  life.  What 
do  you  say  to  that  ?  " 

"  Say  to  it !  "  she  cried.  "  There  is 
not  much  doubt  as  to  what  one  would 
say  in  such  a  position,  if  the  chance  is 
one  which  you  can  honorably  avail 
yourself  of ;  if  it  involves  your  doing 
nothing  of  which  you  ought  to  feel 
ashamed,  accept  it  at  once." 

"  That  is  just  the  point,  Kitty,"  he 
said,  after  some  little  hesitation.  '*  It 
involves  my  doing  something  which  I 
cannot  bear  even  to  think  of." 
^  And  that  is  ?  "  she  asked. 
**  And  that  Is  parting  from  you,"  he 
said,  looking  askance  at  her. 

She  strove  to  keep  back  -  her  tears, 
but  they  were  glistening  in  her  eyes, 
as  she  said : 

^  I  had  hoped  that  that  was  all  over. 
I  don't  think  I  should  much  mind  what 
happened  so  long  as  we  were  together ; 
but  Fred,  we  have  been  parted  so  much 
lately,  I  have  seen  so  little  of  you  dur- 
ing the  past  year  and  a  half,  though  I 
suppose  I  must  not  mind  the  separation 
for  a  few  more  months,  if  it  were  to 
conduce  so  much  to  our  future  happi- 
ness.  It  would  not  be  for  more  than  a 
few  months,  would  it,  Fred  ?  " 

His  brow  darkened^  and  the  three 
red  parallelbars  appeared  on  his  fore- 
head, as  he  thought  to  himself : 

<*  She  won't  take  the  hint,  and  I  shall 
have  to  speak  plainly  to  her.^' 

"  Look  here,  Kitty,"  he  said  aloud, 
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turning  to  her,  "  the  prospect  is  as 
good  for  me  as '  I  have  said — ^better 
even — ^and  there  is  only  one  obstacle  to 
it,  and  that  is  you  !  " 

"  I — I  an  obstacle  to  your  prosperity 
and  happiness,  Fred ;  how  can  that  be  ?  " 

"  Since  you  won't  understand  me," 
he  said,  in  a  very  dogged  voice,  ''  and 
since  you  compel  me  to  speak  in  plain 
terms,  I  must  repeat  that  you  are  the 
only  obstacle  to  my  success  in  life.  If 
I  were  not  married  to  you,  I  could  have 
wealth  to  keep  up  my  position  properly^ 
cduld  live  happily  and  like  a  gentleman. 
As  it  is,  I  am  a  poor,  broken,  hunted* 
down  outcast,  and  all  on  your  account." 

«  O,  Fred  !  Fred !  "  she  cried,  sob- 
bing violently,  "  what  cruel  words ! 
How  do  I  stand  in  your  way  ?  " 

"  By  being  my  wife  I "  he  cried  ;^ 
**  don't  you  understand  me  ?  If  I  were 
— if  I  were  free,  I  could  marry  a  wo- 
man with  a  large  fortune  to-morrow,  or 
as  soon  as  I  wished — ^there  is  one  at 
this  moment  dying  to  have  me  I  I 
should  not  love  her,  Kitty,  of  course ;  I 
should  never  care  for  her  one  bit  as  I 
have  cared  for  you — as  I  should  care 
for  you  still !  " 

■ 

She  had  gradually  slipped  away  from 
his  arm,  and  was  sitting  upright  on  her 
chair  which  she  had  drawn  aside,  cold 
and  impasssive  as  a  statue. 

"As  you  would  care  for  me  still,** 
she  repeated,  ''  when  you  were  married 
to  another  woman !  What  should  I  be 
to  you  then  f  I  do  not  understand  the 
position ! " 

"Don't  you  see?"  he  exclaimed. 
<<  Your  father  and  mother  are  dead,  your 
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brother  ie  in  Australia,  or  aomewhere, 
and  there  is  no  one  knows  of  our  mar- 
riage but  our  two  selyes.  Now,  sup- 
pose we  agreed  to  forget  that  such  a 
ceremony  ever  took  place  between  us, 
and  I  married  this  woman  who  is  so 
fascinated  with  me  ?  I  should  be  your 
husband  all  the  same,  except  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world.  I  should  never  care 
for  her,  but  I  should  constantly  come 
to  see  you,  and  see  more  of  you  almost 
than  I  have  done  since  we  were  mar- 
ried, and  I  should  be  able  to  give  you 
plenty  of  money,  Kitty,  that  you  might 
live  in  ease  and  comfort^-don't  you 
see?" 

*^  Oh,  yes,"  she  replied,  in  a  hard, 
cold  voice,  "  I  see  very  plainly.  You 
wish  to  sell  yourself  to  some  rich  wo. 
man  who  has  taken  a  fancy  to  you,  and 
because  I  am  in  the  way,  and  yon  could 
not  conclude  the  negotiation  without 
my  consent,  you  wish  to  make  me  an 
accessory  to  the  bargain.  I  am  not  to 
let  die  world  know  that  I  am  your 
wife.  I  am  to  try  an^  forget  it  myself, 
and  in  return  for  that,  you  wiU  come  and 
see  me  very  often,  and  will  give  me  mon- 
ey and  fine  clothes,  and  those  sort  of 
things — ^just  as  if  I  were  your  mistress, 
in  fact — ^is  not  that  what  you  mean  P  " 

^^  You  put  it  rather  roughly,"  he  said, 
still  looking  down ;  ''  but  that's  about 
what  I  mean— what  do  you  say  ?  " 

'^  Say,"  she  cried,  springing  up  and 
confronting  him  ;  "  that  I  wonder  that 
even  you,  with  all  your  hardiness,  and 
all  your  selfishness,  should  have  had  the 
courage  to  make  such  a  proposition  to 
m^ ;  that  I  wonder  that  I  should  have 


fallen  so  low,  that  joa  shonld  hm 
dared  thus  to  address  me.    I  have  beea 
a  patient  and  a  loving  wife  to  yoo,  Fred- 
erick Randall.     For  two  jears  I  have 
straggled  on,  nearly  always  alone ;  mi 
for  some  of  the  time  in   this  deserted, 
out  of  the  way  place,  living  on  a  pit- 
tance barely  sufficient  to  keep  body  and 
soul  together ;  and  eyen  for  tliat  I  have 
had  to  write  you  oonstantlj,  while  yea 
— I  know  it,  though  I  never  mentioned 
it  before— you    have    been     enjoying 
yourself  as  best  you  might,  and  leading 
a  free  and  dissipated  life.     I  have  done 
all  this  because  I  loved  yon — becanae  I 
was  your  wife;  but  now,  when  yon  ask 
me  to  deny  that  title,  to  give  np  that 
position,  in  order  to  pander  further  to 
your  selfish  interest,  when  yon  ask  me 
to  degrade  myself  in  my  own  eyes,  and 
when  you  propose  to  degrade  me  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world,  by  letting   people 
think  that  I  am  merely  your  hired  mis- 
tress, I  refuse,  distinctly  and  decidedly, 
I  refuse!" 

She  brought  her  hand  heavily  down 
upon  the  table  as  she  said  these  words, 
and  glared  at  him  with  eyes  which  were 
blazing  with  scorn  and  fury. 

Sir  Frederick  Randall  sat  back  in  his 
chair,  regarding  herewith  a  look  which 
for  a  few  moments  was  as  savage  as  her 
own* 

Then  with  a  moticm  of  his  hand,  as  if 
lighUy  tossing  something  into  the  air, 
he  burst  into  a  loud  discordant  laugh. 

^I  thought  I  coidd  rile  you,"  he 
cried;  ''  but  I  didn't  think  I  could  do  it 
so  effectively  as  that  Why,  Kitty,** 
he  continued,  rising  from  his  chair,  and 
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putting  his  arm  round  her  waist,  '^  yoa 
did  not  think  I  meant  it,  my  girl,  did 
you ;  you  didn't  think  for  a  minute 
that  I  was  in  earnest  ?  " 

«  I  did  think  so,  Fred,"  said  Kitty, 
holding  back  from  him,  '^  and  I  can 
scarcely  think  otherwise  now." 

**  Bab !  "  he  cried,  *^  it  was  only  done 
for  a  joke — ^jast  to  try  you,  and  nothing 
more.  I  know  yon  are  deroted  to  me, 
and  could  not  bear  to  part  with  me,  and 
all  that;  but  I  wanted  to  hear  you  say 
80.  I  did  not  know  whether,  as  we 
have  been  parted  so  much,  that  your 
feeling  for  me  might  hare  worn  off, 
and  I  wanted  to  try  you,  and  I  did — 
didn't  I,  dear.  ?  " 

"  You  did,  indeed,  Fred,"  said  the 
girl,  quietly :  "  so  much  so,  that  I  hope 
you  won't  attempt  anything  of  the  kind 
again," 

He  was  buried  in  thought  now,  and 
did  not  appear  to  hear  her;  so  after 
glancing  at  him  she  repeated  the 
words. 

"  Eh  !  "  he  said,  with  a  stort ;  «  not  I 
indeed ;  don't  be  afraid  of  that :  a  joke  of 
that  kind  doesn't  bear  repetition  ;  but 
I  did  come  here  to  say  something  to  you, 
Kitty,  and  that  something  is  what  your 
own  proposition  foreshadowed." 

"  How  do  you  mean  ?  "  she  asked 
earnestly. 

^  I  mean  that  I  feel  just  as  you  do. 
That  this  life  of  separation  is  nothing 
worth,  and  must  come  to  an  end.  Hence- 
forth our  lot  in  life  must  be  together — 
not  in  America,  dear;  we  will  find 
some  nearer  place  than  that ;  and  not 
here  either,  for  there  is  nothing  to  be 


done  in  an  out  of  the  way  hole  like 
this  ! " 

A  light  came  into  the  girl's  ejeB,  a 
bright  light  of  hope,  as  she  said. 

"  Do  you  really  mean  that  ?  Are  you 
going  to  take  me  away  ?  Am  I  to  re- 
main with  you,  to  share  your  life  with 
you  ?  " 

"  Ton  are,  indeed,"  he  replied. 

'^  You  don't  look  me  in  the  face  when 
you  say  so,  Fred." 

^  I  can  do  that  easily  enough." 

And  he  could  and  did  !     Falsity  and 
deceit  were  such  constant  practices  of 
his,  that  he  had  no  difficulty  in  investing 
them  with  the  outward  semblance  of 
truth. 

'<  Then  indeed  I  shall  be  happy !  " 
said  Kitty,  nestling  closely  to  him. 
"  I  know  there  is  a  good  time  in  store 
for  us,  and  that  all  we  have  to  do 
is  to  keep  straight  in  the  world,  and 
trust  in  one  another,  and  any  help  that 
we  want  in  starting  we  can  get  from 
Dr.  Travers ;  he  said  as  much  to  me. 
By  the  way,  Fred,  I  have  not  shown  you 
his  portrait." 

As  she  opened  the  drawer  she  turned 
laughingly  round  to  him,  saying :  ^  You 
need  not  be  jealous,  though  he  is  a 
good-looking  man,  and  really  younger 
than  he  appears  in  the  photograph—- 
see!" 

< 

He  took  the  portrait  from  her  hand 
without  saying  a  word,  and  held  it  to  the 
firelight. 

Suddenly  he  dropped  it  upon  the 
floor. 

^  What  was  his  confounded  name,  did 
you  say  ?  "  he  asked,  sharply. 
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"Tra/era—  Dr.  Travers.  What  is 
the  matter,  Fred  ?  " 

He  had  picked  up  the  portrait  by 
this  time  and  was  looking  at  it  again. 

'^  I  could  swear  it  was  the  same  face," 
he  muttered ;  "  a  little  older,  perhaps, 
but  never  to  be  forgotten  by  me  I  And 
a  doctor,  too  I  The  coincidence  is 
strange,  to  say  the  least  of  it  I  " 

"  What  do  you  think  of  my  friend, 
Fred  ?  "  said  Kitty,  coming  up  to  him 
and  looking  over  his  shoulder. 

"  An  intelligent  face,"  he  said.  ^^  And 
did  you  ever  hear  his  Christian  name  ?  " 

"  Often  and  often — ^his  wife  always 
calls  him  Walter." 

"  The  same,  by  the  Lord  !  "  he  mut- 
tered. "  And  you  say  there  is  no 
chance  of  this — this  Travers  coming 
down  here  again  just  now  ?  " 

'*  No  chance  of  his  ever  coming  here 
again,  Fred,  unless  his  wife's  health 
should  require  it,  and  he  does  not  seem 
to  think  it  will ;  but  I  am  to  see  him  in 
London  when  I  go  there — ^you  will  take 
me,  won't  you  ?  " 

"  Oh  yes,"  he  answered.  "  I  will 
take  you.  And  now,  Kitty,"  he  said, 
rising  from  his  chair  and  putting  on  his 
overcoat,  '^I  must  be  off.  I  left  my 
horse  at  the  end  of  the  village.  In 
about  a  fortnight  you  may  expect  to  see 
me  again,  and  then  you  must  be  ready 
to  accompany  me." 

"  You  will  come  to  take  me  away  ?  " 
she  said,  clasping  her  hands.  "How 
delightful !  You  will  be  sure  to  bring 
down  money  for  the  rent,  Fred,  for 
that  will  have  to  be  paid  up,  you  know, 
and  there  are  one  or  two  little  things 


else  to  be  settled — ^it  woii*t  be  mudi, 
dear,  and  you-  will  soon  save  it  when  I 
am  keeping  house  for  70a  again." 

"  By  the  way,  I  wouldn't  give  anj 
hint  that  I  was  ^oing  off,  Kitty,  or  they 
might  be  asking  you  questions  about 
what  you  were  going  to  do  and  Uiat 
sort  of  thing,  which  would  be  difficult 
for  you  to  answer.  Take  them  bj  sur- 
prise, yon  know ;  that's  the  beat  way,  I 
think." 

"  As  you  please,  Fred,'*  she  said ; 
'^  but  I  should  like  to  say  good-bj  to  Mr. 
Harvey." 

'^  Oh,  well  you  could  do  that  when  I 
come  down  here;  plenty  of  time  for 
that,  then.  Now,  good-by — ^look  out 
for  me  in  about  a  fortnight's  time." 

He  held  her  in  his  arms  for  a  minute. 
and  then  quitted  the  house. 

As  he  strolled  down  the  road  he 
stopped. 

**•  Dick  Fhillimore  was  right,"  he  said; 
she  would  not  listen  to  it  for  an  instant. 
I  saw  there  was  no  use  in  pressing  it, 
so  dodged  round  and  pretended  it  was  a 
joke  as  the  only  way  of  getting  out  of  it. 
Well,  if  you  won't  fall  into  my  plans, 
my  lady,  you  must  take  the  conse- 
quences, that's  all." 

And  with  set  lips  and  scowling  brow, 
he  started  forth  once  more  upon  *hu 
journey. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

TEUPTED. 

'<  Damn  the  bacon  !  "  said  Dick 
Fhillimore.  '<  It's  quite  raw  on  one  side 
and  quite  black  on  the  other.     It's  the 
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fault  of  this  infernal  fire,  I  suppose, 
which  is  altogether  too  low,  and  yet  I 
daren't  go  down  and  ask  the  landlady 
for  any  more  coals  for  fear  she  should 
request  me  to  settle  that  little  bill." 

Mr.  Phillimore  knelt  down  as  he 
spoke,  and  taking  a  splinter  of  wood,  a 
fragment  of  a  broken  box  in  his  hand, 
tried  to  rake  a  few  ashes  together  in  the 
best  way  possible. 

He  had  on  no  coat,  but  was  dressed 
in  a  very  shabby  pair  of  trowsers  and  a 
torn  and  dingy  shirt.  His  hair  was  un- 
combed, his  jolly  cheeks  bore  traces  of 
a  beard  of  three  days'  growth,  and  there 
was  no  question  that  his  whole  appear- 
ance was  poverty-stricken  and  woebe- 
gone. 

"  It's  devilish  hard,"  he  said,  mourn- 
fully surveying  the  small  wire  gridiron 
on  which  the  scorched  bit  of  bacon  lay. 
**l  had  kept  that  as  a  tit-bit  for  this 
morning's  breakfast  just  to  help  me  to 
get  down  this  horrible  decoction  of  burnt 
horse-beans,  which  they  call  coffee,  and 
now  it  is  not  fit  to  eat.  Richard  Philli- 
more, my  boy,  you  are  down  on  your 
luck  and  no  mistake  !  Where  are  the 
swell  clothes  with  which  a  few  weeks 
since  you  delighted  the  eyes  of  the  fash- 
ionable world  ?  Gone  to  the  pawnshop ! 
Where  are  the  swell  apartments  in  which 
you  received  your  friends  ?  Changed  for 
this  sky-parlor  in  a  fifteenth  rate  street 
in  Soho.  If  something  doesn't  turn  ap 
presently — and  pretty  quickly,  too,  I 
shall  have  to  apply  for  relief  to  the  par- 
ish ;  and  under  the  present  absurd  con- 
stitution of  affairs,  the  parish  won't  give 
me  anything  unless  I  do  some  work  in  ex- 


change for  it.  Devilish  unpleasant  kind 
of  work,  too,  such  as  breaking  stones,  or 
picking  oakum,  or  hard  manual  labor  of 
that  kind,  which  never  agi-eed  with  my 
constitution.  What  is  there  that  can 
possibly  turn  up  ?  Nothing  but  Fred, 
and  he  is  such  a  slippery  dog,  there  is 
no  knowing  where  to  have  him.  I  be- 
gin to  suspect,  too,  that  Fred  is  pretty 
well  played  out,  and  that  if  he  don't 
carry  through  this  little  American 
arrangement,  he  will  have  to  make 
short  work  of  it,  and  try  his  luck  on 
some  distant  shore.  What  a  close  fel- 
low he  is !  How  devilish  sly  and  cun- 
ning! Now  though  I  am  his  partner 
and  his  pal,  and  his  chum  in  everything, 
I  have  not  the  least  idea  where  he  is  at 
the  present  time.  I  have  a  notion  that 
he  has  gone  after  Kitty,  but  he  has 
never  told  me  so,  has  never  even  men- 
tioned to  me  where  Kitty  has  been  liv- 
ing all  this  time. 

"  If  my  ideas  are  right,  I  think  he 
might  have  spared  himself  the  journey. 
From  what  I  have  seen  of  Kitty  she  is 
as  true  as  steel  when  taken  the  right 
way ;  but  she  wouldn't  stand  any  wo- 
man's coming  in  between  ber  and  Fred, 
and  if  he  tries  to  persuade  her  to  that,  he 
will  soon  enough  find  out  the  difference. 

"  He's  a  clever  fellow,  too,  especially 
with  women.  It  was  wonderful  to  see 
the  way  he  got  hold  of  that  little  Yankee 
girl,  and  the  influence  he  began  to  exer- 
cise over  her  from  the  first.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  these  people  have  plenty 
of  money,  and  I  only  wish  it  could  be 
picked  up  in  some  other  way.  I  am  a 
great  deal  too  soft-hearted ;  that's  the 
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fault  with  me  where  women  are  concern- 
ed. I  don't  like  treating  them  badly. 
There  is  not  a  man  in  the  world  that  I 
would  be  particular  about  robbing  of  his 
last  penny  or  his  shirt,  if  I  wanted  it 
myself,  but  I  can't  deal  that  way  with 
women. 

'^  If  one  could  only  get  up  some  good 
swindle,  and  put  this  old  Adams  into  it 
— a  bubble  company  of  some  sort,  a  tin 
mine  down  in  Cornwall,  or  a  railway  in 
Africa — but  I  haven't  even  got  enough 
money  to  pay  for  the  stationery  and 
postage  stamps,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
advertisements.  Hallo,  here's  somebody 
coming  up  stairs.  I  wonder  if  it's  the 
landlady  after  the  rent  ?  No,  the  foot- 
step isn't  heavy  enough." 

His  reflections  were  interrupted  by  a 
sharp  tap  at  the  door,  and  without  wait- 
ing for  permission  to  enter.  Sir  Freder- 
ick Randall  strode  into  the  room. 

He  was  dressed  pretty  much  as  he 
had  been  on  the  occasion  of  his  visit  to 
Brauxholme,  wearing  the  same  heavy 
overcoat  and  overlapping  cap, 

"  Hallo,"  cried  Dick  Phillimore — 
*'  hallo,  Fred  !  What's  the  meaning  of 
this?  Are  the  sheriff's  officers  after 
you,  my  boy  ?  If  so,  this  is  a  very  bad 
place  for  you  to  run  to  earth  in ;  they 
will  find  you  here,  easily,  depend  upon 
it." 

"  Hold  your  prate  1 "  said  Sir  Fred- 
erick, angrily ;  "  there  is  no  one  after 
me  and  nothing  to  fear  ;  the  only  rea- 
son for  my  wrapping  myself  up  in  this 
way  was,  that  it  is  not  exactly  the  quar- 
ter in  which  a  man  would  care  to  be 
recognized  as  visiting  his  friends." 


«You  are  right,  Fred, '  said  Dick 
Phillimore,  not  in  the  least  annoyed, 
'^  and  it  isn't  a  quarter  that  I  would  re- 
main in  half  an  hour  longer — ^but  for 
one  reason — ^that  I  can't  get  into  any 
other.  It  is  no  good  my  asking  you  if  you 
have  breakfasted,  because  if  you  have 
not,  so  much  the  worse  for  you.  I 
hadn't  enough  for  myself,  and  conse- 
quently have  none  to  share  with  my 
friends." 

^  Do  you  mean  to  say  jon  are  as 
hard  up  as  that  ?  "  asked  Sir  Frederick. 

"  I  mean  to  say,"  siud  Mr.  Phillimore^ 
slowly  fumbling  in  his  pocket  and  pro- 
ducing two  coins  therefrom,  "  that  this 
three-penny  bit  and  this  half -penny  con- 
stitutes my  sole  means  of  making  a  le- 
gal tender  in  the  coin  of  the  realm  ;  and 
I  will  defy  you  to  pick  out  from  any 
asylum  you  choose  any  one  suffidently 
idiotic  to  call  three-pence  half-penny 
riches." 

"  I  am  not  much  better  off  myself," 
said  Sir  Frederick,  throwing  himself  in- 
to a  chair,  and  plunging  his  hands  into 
his  pocket.  ^*  It's  devilish  annoying  to 
be  so  cramped  for  money,  when  there 
is  a  prospect  of  having  such  a  big  thing 
within  one's  grasp." 

^  It  is  always  devilish  annoying  to  be 
pressed  for  money,  dear  Frederick," 
said  Mr.  Phillimore.  ''But  tell  me 
more  about  the  big  thing — ^how  does  it 
pr')gress  ?     What  are  the  chances  ?  " 

"  Partly  good,  and  partly  bad,"  said 
the  baronet,  tapping  upon  the  floor 
with  his  feet.  **  I  have  seen  the  young 
lady  and  made  her  an  offer." 

"  The  deuce  you  have  !  What  a  won- 
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^lerful  fellow  70a  are!  I  never  pro- 
posed to  a  woman  in  my  life.  And  did 
the  young  lady  accept  you  ?  '* 

^'  She  did,  then  and  there,  without  any 
besitation/' 

*^  That's  fine !  Now  what  about  papa 
-—didn't  he  hesitate  at  all  ?  " 

^'  He  knows  nothing  of  it.  I  told 
Minnie  not  to  say  a  word  to  a  soul 
about  what  had  transpired  between  us, 
antil  I  return  from  a  little  journey  I 
was  about  to  make." 

Mr.  Phillimore  enutted  a  long,  low 
whistle. 

^  You  can  understand,  perhaps,  the 
object  of  that  journey  ?  *f    asked  the 
baronet,  looking  hard  at  him. 
'  ''I  conclude,"  said  Mr.  Phillimore, 
**  it  was  to  see  Kitty." 

^<  Rightly  guessed,"  said  Sir  Freder- 
ick. 

"  And  you  have  seen  her  ?  " 
«  I  have." 

^  Explained  what  you  wished  ?  " 
«  Sufficiently." 
«  And  the  result  ?  " 
**  She  refuses,"  said  Sir  Frederick. 
<*By  the    Lord,  I  knew  it!"    said 
Dick  Phillimore,  bringing    his     hand 
heavily  down  upon  the  table. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  Sir  Frederick,  rising 
from  his  chair,  and  nervously  walking 
up  and  down  the  room  with  short,  rapid 
steps.  ^'  I  put  it  to  her  as  strongly  as 
I  could,  brought  all  the  tact  I  had  to 
bear  upon  it,  made  her  see,  as  I  thought, 
how  plain  it  would  be  for  both  our  in- 
terests— and  she  refused." 

^^ How  did  she  take  it?  "  asked  Dick 
Phillimore,  leaning  back  in  his  chair, 


and  looking  up  at  his  friend ;  ^^  quiet- 
ly ?  " 

"  Quietly !  "  echoed .  Sir  Frederick ; 
'^  as  quietly  as  a  tigress  would,  if  you 
were  to  endeavor  to  steal  one  of  her 
cubs  out  of  her  den ;  quietly !  She 
stormed  like  a  tragedy  actress ;  spoke 
out  about  my  selfishness  in  leaving  her 
to  struggle  on,  on  what  she  called  a  pit- 
tance— she  is  about  right  there,  she  cer- 
tainly has  had  devilish  little  money — 
and  accused  me  of  wishing  to  degrade 
her  by  making  people  believe  she  was 
my  mistress  !  She  got  that  notion  in 
her  head  because  I  told  her  I  should 
not  care  about  a  woman  whom  I  was 
pressed  to  marry,  but  would  come  and 
see  her  all  the  same." 

«  Poor  Kitty,"  said  Dick  Phillimore, 
shaking  his  head  ;  ^*  poor,  dear  Kitty  !  " 

"  Yes,  that's  all  very  well,"  said  Sir 
Frederick,  savagely  ;  ^'  but  what  about 
poor,  dear  Frederick  ?  " 

*'  Poor,  dear  Frederick  was  an  idiot 
ever  to  think  that  his  plan  was  practi 
cable.  It  might  have  been  done  with 
some  women ;  a  good  pension  and  a  new 
line  of  life,  would  be  an  object  to  them, 
but  not  with  such  a  woman  as  Kitty. 
The  American  scheme  is  blown  into  the 
air,  dear  sir,  and  no  two  ways  about  it." 

"  By  all  the  saints,  it  shall  not  be 
blown  into  the  air,"  said  Sir  Frederick, 
pausing  in  his  walk,  and  glaring  at  his 
companion ;  '<  but  I  will  carry  it  through 
one  way  or  the  other." 

"  Certainly,"  said  Dick  Philimore, 
^'  never  say  die,  and  that  sort  of  thing. 
I  admire  your  pluck ;  but  what  is  the 
other  way  ?  " 
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"  Do  you  really  want  to  know  ?  "  said 
the  baronet,  in  a  low  yoice. 

"  Well,"  said  Dick  Phillimore,  pro- 
ducing the  previously  mentioned  coins 
from  his  pocket,  ^  as  these  are  the  only 
two  portraits  of  her  majesty — ^not  like 
her,  by  the  way,  too  young,  and  an 
arrangement  of  the  hair  such  as  I  never 
saw  her  wear — as  those  are  the  only 
two  royal  portraits  which  I  possess,  and 
as  we  have  for  some  years  past  been 
hunting  in  couples,  during  which  you 
have  provided  most  of  the  provender,  I 
confess  to  a  not  unnatural  interest  in  the 
subject." 

'*  See  here,  then,"  said  Sir  Frederick, 
seating  himself  at  the  table,  on  which 
he  leant  his  arms,  and  brought  his  face 
close  opposite  to  his  companion's ;  '^  I 
have  not  thought  it  out  much ;  it  is  all 
in  the  rough  as  I  lay  it  before  you,  but 
an  idea  has  crossed  my  mind  that — ^if 
this  plan  is  carried  out,  it  is  clear  that 
Kitty  must  be  gotten  rid  of  somehow — 
is  it  not  ?  " 

"  If  you  are  to  marry  Miss  Minnie 
Adams — ^and  the  law  against  bigamy  is 
not  annulled — it  is  perfectly  clear  that 
your  present  wife  must  be  gotten  rid 
of,"  said  Dick  Phillimore. 

^^Stop  that  fooling  and  listen,  man," 
said  Sir  Frederick.  "  You  and  Kitty 
have  been  always  very  good  friends, 
have  you  not  ?  " 

« I  think  so,"  said  Dick.  «  She  used 
to  think  me  funny  and  odd,  and  laugh- 
ed at  my  queer  ways— oh,  yes,  she  and 
I  always  got  on  very  well  together." 

"  Do  you  think  she  would  trust  you  ?  " 
asked  the  baronet. 


^^  Do  you  mean  with  money  ?  "  aaked 
Dick  Phillimore.  ^*  If  so,  she  woaM  be 
the  first  person  that  ever  did." 

"  Pshaw  I  "  said  Sir  Frederick,  «  we 
are  talking  serious  business.  I  mean, 
do  you  think  she  could  put  confid«M» 
in  you — do  what  you  tell  her — act  as 
you  advised  ?  " 

^'  To  a  certain  extent,  yes,"  said  he. 

Sir  Frederick  was  silent  for  a  few 
minutes.  Then  in  a  lower  tone,  he 
said: 

"  All  the  drinking,  all  the  card  plaj* 
ing  and  general  dissipation  which  yon 
have  gone  through  during  the  last  few 
years  have  not  obliterated  your  medical 
knowledge,  I  suppose  ?  " 

^  Not  in  the  least,"  said  he.  **  At 
the  worst  times  I  could  always  dip  my 
head  into  a  bucket  of  water  and  steady 
myself  sufficiently  to  comprehend  the 
condition  of  a  case,  and  I  can  do  it  now. 
But  what  on  earth  are  you  driving  at  ?  ** 

"  I  was  thinking,"  said  Sir  Freder- 
ick, speaking  slowly  and  looking  ner- 
vously round — ^**  I  must  tell  you  that  I 
made  it  all  stnught  with  her  before  I 
left — told  her  it  was  only  a  trick  that  I 
had  played  upon  her  to  try  her,  and 
that  henceforward  we  would  live  regu- 
larly together,  and  I  would  acknowl- 
edge her  as  my  wife — I  was  thinking 
that  suppose  I  could  put  off  the  mar- 
riage with  this  American  girl  for  some 
two  or  three  months,  and  that  in  the 
mean  time  you  and  I  and  Kitty  were  to 
take  a  little  cottage  in  some  rural  dis- 
trict, not  a  great  distance  from  London^ 
so  that  I  could  run  up  and  see  Minnie 
Adams  occasionally." 
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He  paused,  and  Dick,  who  had  heen 
listening  to  him  open-mouthed,  struck 
in : 

^  Little  cottage,  yes  ;  hut  how  is  the 
little  cottage  to  he  paid  for,  and  what's 
to  he  done  in  it  ?  " 

'^  I  would  manage  to  pay  for  it,"  said 
Sir  Frederick.  ^  As  to  what  is  to  he 
done  in  it,  I  should  look  to  you  for  that." 

'^  Look  to  me  ?  "  echoed  Dick,  still  in 
astonishment. 

^^  You  are  dull  and  senseless  to-night," 
said  his  friend.  ^'  Suppose  we  three 
were  living  there  together  in  the  same 
way  that  we  have  done  once  or  twice 
before,  and  suppose  Kitty  were  to  fall 
sick  ?  " 

^'  No  chance  of  that,"  said  Dick  ;  one 
of  the  healthiest  women  in  the  world, 
splendid  developement  of  chest,  mag- 
nificent organization — ^proof  against  al- 
most anything."  ^ 

"  Almost  anything  !  "  whispered  Sir 
Frederick  ;  "  hut  not  proof  against  the 
constant  watching  and  attendance  of 
a  skilled  medical  man,  with  a  knowledge 
of  the  exact  properties  of  drugs,  whose 
advancement  in  life,  nay,  whose  very 
existence,  so  far  as  life's  comfort  and 
luxuries  are  concerned,  depended  upon 
her  death." 

"  What !  "  cried  Dick  Phillimore,  start- 
ing up.  "  Why,  you  scoundrel !  you 
infernal  villain !  I  comprehend  you  at 
last!  You  want  to  poison  this  girl, 
and  you  have  selected  me  as  your  tool. 
You  know  me  to  he  a  drunken,  dissolute, 
wretched  card-sharper,  scoundrel  if  you 
will,  and  you  think  it  easy  to  persuade 
me  into  being  a  murderer  too !  " 


"  Silence !  hush  "  said  Sir  Frederick, 
seizing  hold  of  him. 

**  I  wont  be  silent,"  cried  Dick  Phil- 
limore, shaking  off  his  grasp.  '^  Don't 
lay  your  hands  on  me,  for  even  this 
wretched  dirty  shirt  would  he  pollu* 
t^d  by  the  touch  of  such  a  skuuk ! 
You  have  overshot  the  mark.  Sir  Fred- 
erick, I  think.  I  will  take  advantage  of 
a  man  at  a  game  of  cards,  and  would  do 
my  best  to  clean  him  out  in  betting.  I 
would  do  all  I  could  to  disable  him  in  a 
fair  stand-up  fight,  hut  I  would  not  take 
his  life.  How  much  less  would  I  harm 
a  poor  girl  for  whom  I  have  a  kindly 
feeling,  and  who,  as  you  yourself  have 
said,  places  confidence  in  me." 

"I — I  didn't  mean — "  stammered  the 
baronet, 

"  Don't  try  that  on  with  me,"  cried 
Dick,  "for  I  won't  believe  you  as 
easily  as  she  did.  You  did  mean  what 
you  said,  and  henceforward  you  and  I 
part  company  forever.  This  is  not  a 
very  swell  apartment,"  he  added,  look- 
ing round,  '*  but  it  is  too  good  for  such 
a  crawling  serpent  as  you.  Gret  out  of 
it !  "  and  he  pointed  to  the  door. 

"  So  this  is  your  gratitude,  is  it, 
Richard  Phillimore  ?  "  said  Sir  Freder- 
ick, slowly  rising ;  "  this  is  the  way  you 
talk  to  the  man  who  has  many  a  time 
stood  between  you  and  starvation.  All 
right,  be  it  as  you  say.  I  shall  live  to 
see  you  rotting  in  a  ditch  yet !  " 

"  And  I  shall  live  to  see  you  swing- 
ing on  a  gallows !  "  cried  Dick.  "  Clear 
out  now,  while  there  is  time,  for,  by  the 
Lord,  I  cannot  control  myself  much 
longer ! " 
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Sir  Frederick  Randall,  who  had  bj 
this  time  reached  the  door,  turned  round 
slowly,  shook  his  fist  menacingly  at  his 
companion,  and  disappeared. 

"  There's  a  precious  rillain  for  you  !" 
muttered  Dick  Phillimore,  sinking  into 
his  chair  as  soon  as  he  was  alone. 
"  Now,  Richard  P.,  what  you  have  got 
to  do  is,  to  clear  your  senses  and  stand 
between  that  girl  and  harm,  for  my  dear 
Frederick  will  carry  out  his  plan,  now 
that  he  has  once  made  up  his  mind 
to  it,  with  my  aid  or  without  it,  so  there 
is  no  time  to  be  lost.  If  I  only  knew 
where  Kitty  lived,  I  would  give  her 
warning.  However,  I  shall  manage  to 
find  it,  I  dare  say.  I  have  untied  a 
bigger  knot  than  this  before  now,  aifd  I 
must  bring  my  teeth  to  work  as  well  as 
my  hands." 


CHAPTER  Vni. 

^    DESPERATE    DEED. 

Just  about  ten  days  after  her  hus- 
band had  paid  her  his  unexpected  visit, 
as  Kitty  was  one  morning  looking  out 
of  her  bedroom  window,  in  the  intervals 
of  dressing,  her  attention  was  attracted 
by  a  movement  among  the  stunted 
bushes  which  fringed  the  edge  of  the 
cliff. 

At  first  she  took  but  little  heed  of  it, 
thinking  probably  that  it  was  occasioned 
by  some  bird  or  animal,  which  had  be- 
come entrapped  there,  and  was  endeav- 
oring to  force  its  way  out. 

Thei*e  must,  however,  have  been 
some  strange  fascination  in  the  place, 


for  Kitty  found  her  eyes,  from  time  tc 
time,  reverting  to  it;  and,  at  length, 
suspending  her  toilet  operations,  she 
opened  the  window,  and  leaning  out 
gave  herself  up  to  the  elucidation  of  tlie 
mystery. 

There  was  a  light  thin  haze,  what  is 
commonly  known  as  a  sea-fog,  rising 
from  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  ren- 
dering dim  and  shadowy  all  the  objects 
which  had  been  encircled  in  its  embrace ; 
but  Kitty,  whose  eyes  had  long  been 
accustomed  to  these  atmospheric  influ- 
ences, soon  perceived  that  the  object 
which  she  had  taken  for  an  animal  was 
a  human  being  ;  and,  after  a  long  and 
searching  gaze,  discovered  that  the  per- 
son whose  actions  she  was  watching, 
was  none  other  than  her  servant  Han- 
nah. 

What  was  the  deaf  and  dumb  girl  do- 
ing at  such  an  hour  in  such  an  extraop> 
dinary  and  dangerous  position. 

Kitty  looked  with  horror  as  she  saw 
the  girl  lying  almost  fiat  upon  her  face, 
and  creeping  closer  and  closer  to  the 
edge  of  the  beetling  diff,  now  dragging 
herself  along  by  her  hands  and  letting 
her  head  hang  over,  she  seemed  to  be 
gazing  into  the  depths  below. 

Then  shading  her  eyes  with  her  arms 
she  would  peer  out  along  the  diff,  not 
looking  towards  the  village,  but  far  away 
in  the  opposite  direction,  towards  the 
bold  headland,  which  seemed  to  stand 
up  sharp  against  the  horizon,  and  blotted 
out  further  prospect. 

"  What  can  have  come  to  Hannah 
this  morning  ?  "  muttered  Kitty  to  her- 
self.  '^  Any  one  to  see  her  would  think 
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she  had  taken  leave  of  her  senses,  and 
indeed,  if  I  had  chosen  to  believe  the 
people  of  the  village,  who  are  as  super- 
stitious as  they  are  simple,  I  should 
long  ago  have  been  convinced  that  the 
poor  creature  was  deranged.  Hitherto, 
however,  I  have  had  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  Hannah's  infirmity  has  in  no  way 
damaged  her  common  sense,  a  quality 
which  she  appears  to  me  to  possess  in 
more  than  the  ordinary  degree.  Hea- 
vens !  *'  she  cried  aloud,  alarmed  at  the 
new  movement  on  the  girFs  part,  "  she 
will  certainly  fall  over  the  cliff.  Hannah! 
Hannah  !  How  absurd  of  me,  forgetr 
ting  that  it  is  impossible  for  her  to  hear 
me.  Well,  she  seems  to  have  had  enough 
of  danger  for  the  present,  and  is  appar- 
ently returning  home.  I  must  endeav- 
or to  learn  from  her  the  cause  of  this 
extraordinary  behavior." 

When  Kitty  had  finished  dressing 
she  went  down  into  the  little  parlor, 
where  the  snowy  tablecloth  was  already 
laid,  and  her  breakfast  awaiting  her. 

She  had  scarcely  seated  herself  when 
the  dumb  girl  entered  the  room  with  a 
smiling  face,  and  advancing  straight  to 
her  mistress,  took  up  her  hand  and 
kissed  it, 

Kitty  nodded  in  return  and  patted  the 
girPs  head.  Then  leading  her  to  the 
window  pointed  towards  the  edge  of  the 
cliff  and  turning  round,  touched  Hannah 
lightly  on  the  breast. 

The  girl  comprehended  the  panto- 
mime instantly,  understood  that  her  mis- 
tress was  inquiring  what  she  had  been 
doing  in  the  direction  pointed  out,  and 
her  face  at  once  darkened. 


Then  she  commenced  her  explanation 
in  dumb  show,  so  rapid  that  to  eyes  un- 
accustomed to  it,  it  would  have  been  to- 
tally unintelligible. 

To  Kitty,  however,  it  was  ta  plain  as 
spoken  words. 

The  girl  closed  her  eyes  for  an  in- 
stant and  laid  her  cheek  uplon  her  hand, 
then  opened  them  suddenly,  and  point- 
ed to  the  heavens. 

*'^  She  woke  early  this  morning,"  said 
Kitty,  keeping  up  her  running  commen- 
tary as  she  observed  the  girPs  motions, 
^*  went  out,  attracted  by  the  freshness 
and  beauty  of  the  day.  Scarcely  had 
she  closed  the  door  behind  her,  when 
she  saw  a  man  walking  along  the  edge 
of  the  cliff,  a  stranger,  too,  whom  she 
had  never  seen  before.  What  was  he 
like  ?  Good  heavens !  is  the  girl  mad 
or  am  I  ?  She  must  repeat  that  again  1  " 

And  she  made  her  a  sign  to  do  so. 

Instantly  the  girl  made  a  motion  of 
pulling  a  cap  over  her  face,  drawing  a 
line  beneath  the  eyes  to  indicate  the 
place  where  the  peak  came  to,  then 
threw  her  arms  round,  as  though 
wrapping  herself  in  a  huge  heavy  coat, 
and  walked  with  lumbering  footsteps  up 
and  down  the  room,  as  though  encum- 
bered by  its  weight.  * 

"  My  suspicions  were  right !  "  said 
Kitty,  at  the  close  of  this  performance, 
''She  must  mean  Fred — ^he  must  be 
somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  ;  it  is 
about  the  time  he  said  he  would  re- 
turn." 

But  Hannah  had  not  finished  her 
imitations.  She  skulked  softly  up  and 
down  the  room,  she  peered  furtively 
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over  her  left  shoulder,  she  shaded  her 
eyes  with  her  hand,  and  looked  dowa, 
as  though  from  the  top  of  the  cliff, 
measuring  the  depth  of  the  drop  to  the 
beach  below.  Then  quickly  lookmg 
round,  she  raised  her  eyebrows  as 
though  she  had  discovered  she  was 
watched,  and  pretended  to  make  off 
with  hurried  steps. 

"Exactly,"  said  Kitty,  "it  was 
Fred.  He  was  waiting  about  here, 
doubtless,  untO  he  thought  it  safe  to 
come  to  the  cottage ;  and  when  he  saw 
the  girl  noticing  him  he  took  to  hb 
heels.  I  recollect  how  fearful  he  was 
the  last  time  he  was  here,  lest  he  should 
be  seen  by  anyone,  and  how  he  asked 
particularly  about  this  girl.  I  must 
frame  some  excuse  for  getting  rid  of  her 
for  the  day,  for,  doubtless,  Fred  has 
come  down  to  fulfil  his  promise  of 
clearing  up  matters  here ;  and  taking  me 
away  with  him ;  and  when  all  is  settled 
I  will  send  him  on  ahead,  while  I  remain 
behind  for  an  hour  or  two,  to  take  fare- 
well of  Mr.  Harvey  and  poor  Hannah." 

Accordingly,  after  breakfast,  to  the 
dumb  girl's  great  astonishment  and  de- 
light, her  mistress  conveyed  to  her  the 
intelligence  that  she  could  have  that  day 
for  a  holiday  ;  and  she  determined  to 
enjoy  it,  by  riding  over  with  the  old 
carrier  to  the  market  town,  and  spend- 
ing the  hours  between  her  arrival  and 
her  return  in  staring  open-mouthed  in 
at  the  windows  of  the  shops,  which  had 
for  her  an  unfailing  attraction. 

There  was  no  knowing  when  her 
husband  might  arrive  at  the  cottage,  so 
Kitty  thought  it  necessary  to  dispatch 


Hannah  as  soon  as  possible ;  and  as  sool 
as  the  girl  was  gone,  she  set  faenelf 
to  work  in  sweeping  and  tidying  up  the 
place.  She  had  been  scarcely  engaged 
in  this  occupation  ten  minutes,  when  a 
shadow  fell  across  her;  and  turning 
round,  she  saw  Sir  Frederick  at  the 
window. 

He  points  to  the  door,  and  the  next 
instant  she  had  opened  it  for  him. 

"  That's  well  done,"  he  said,  as  T 
he  threw  off  his  coat  and  cap,  and 
kissed  her  on  the  forehead.  "  I  must 
have  taken  you  all  unawares,  Kitty,  and 
yet  you  could  scarcely  have  been 
quicker  if  you  had  expected  me." 

'^  I  did  expect  you,"  she  said,  looking 
saucily  at  him. 

"  The  devil  you  did !  "  he  cried.  ^  Oh, 
you  remembered  what  I  said,  and  look- 
ed for  my  return  about  this  time— that 
is  what  you  meant  ?  " 

"  Not  at  all,"  she  said ;  "  I  knew  you 
were  in  the  neighborhood  this  morning, 
and  naturally  expected  your  arrival 
here." 

"  Who  told  you  I  was  in  the  neigh- 
borhood ?  " 

"  No  one." 

**  You  saw  me  yourself  ?  " 

«  No,  indeed." 

"  Don't  play  the  fool,  Kitty,"  he 
said,  angrily.     "  What  does  it  mean  ?  " 

"  Only  this,  Fred,"  she  said,  laying  her 
arm  caressingly  upon  him ;  "  poor 
Hannah,  the  deaf  and  dumb  girl,  whom 
you  know  attends  upon  me,  conveyed  to 
me  in  her  pantomimic  language,  this 
morning,  that  she  had  seen  a  stranger 
walking  on  the  cliff,  and  looking  over 
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it  ai  tlic  sea  below ;  and  by  what  I 
gathered  from  her  description  of  the 
man's  dress,  I  concluded  it  was  you." 

"  Oh,  that  was  it,  was  it,"  growled  Sir 
Frederick,  still  somewhat  surlily.  "  And 
what  has  become  of  dummy  now  ?  " 

'^  I  knew  you  would  come  here,  and 
that  you  would  not  want  to  see  her,  so 
I  ga^e  her  a  holiday,  and  sent  her  off 
f< .  the  whole  day." 

(>tiThat  was  quite  right,"  said  Sir 
Frederick;  ^I  hate  all  those  kind  of 
creatures— <;rlpples,  and  idiots,  and 
dummies — ^and  can't  bear  to  have  them 
staring  at  me." 

"  Poor  Hannah,"  said  Kitty ;  "  she 
is  very  harmless—^however,  she  is  safe 
out  of  the  way.  And  now,  Fred,  tell 
what  on  earth  brought  you  here  so  ear- 
ly in  the  morning." 

''  I  came  to  Pallington,  by  the  mail, 
and  walked  over  in  the  night.  It  was 
earlier  than  I  anticipated,  and  I  got 
here  by  daybreak." 

"  But  what  on  earth  were  you  doing 
on  the  cliff.  Hannah  seemed  to  convey 
that  yon  were  peering  about  in  a  most 
inquisitive  manner  ?  " 

"  Hannah's  a  fool,"  said  Sir  Freder- 
ick, gruffly.  '^I  was  only  looking 
about  for  a  way  to  get  you  out  of  this 
place." 

"  To  get  me  out  of  this  place — ^not 
by  way  of  the  cliff,  Fred,  surely  ?  " 

"  Yes,  by  way  of  the  cliff,"  he  said. 
^'  The  fact  is,  that  some  friends  of  mine 
are  cruising  about  here  in  a  yacht,  and 
I  thought  the  best  and  safest  way  for 
us  to  slip  quietly  off,  and  in  order  to 
prevent   any  inquisitive  fools    hitting 


upon  our  track,  was  to  ask  these  fellows 
to  give  U3  a  passage  for  a  day  or  two, 
land  US  at  Torquay  or  Sidmouth,  or  the 
first  place  at  which  they  happened  to 
touch,  so  I  went  up  the  cliff  to  see  if 
there  were  any  signs  of  them,  or  if  I 
could  discover  any  path  by  which  I 
could  reach  the  shore." 

'<  And  did  you  see  any  signs  of 
them  ?  " 

"  No,"  he  answered  shortly  ;  "  they 
cannot  have  got  round  here  yet." 

"  Tl\ere  was  a  yacht  sailing  off  here 
yesterday  afternoon,"  said  Kitty. 

"  The  devil  there  was  I  " 

"Yes,  but  it  could  not  be  the  one 
you  mean ;  for  the  coast-guard  to  whom 
I  spoke,  told  me  she  was  an  Ameri- 
can vessel." 

Sir  Frederick  Randall  started  at  the 
word. 

«  Then,"  he  said  hastily,  "  I  dare 
say  it  was  the  same ;  "  the  fellows  on 
board  of  her  are  full  of  nonsense, 
and  they  may  have  shown  Yankee 
colors,  just  for  the  fun  of  the  thing. 
What  has  become  of  her?" 

"  She  sailed  off  to  the  westward,  and 
when  I  went  out  for  my  evening  stroll, 
she  was  out  of  sight."    . 

"  She  will  be  badk  in  time,  I  dare  say," 
said  Sir  Frederick,  with  averted  face. 
^  We  will  go  out  on  the  cliff,  and  look 
after  her  presently.  .Well,  how  have 
you  been  going  on  ?  " 

"  Very  well,  Fred.  I  have  not  said 
a  word  about  my  going  away,  of  course, 
as  you  bade  me  not ;  but  I  have  been 
quietly  putting  my  things  together,  and 
am  quite  ready  to  start." 
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«  That's  right,"  he  said.  "  It  will  be 
better  far  for  us  to  get  away  before  this 
dumb  wretch  retarns." 

"  Where  are  we  going  to,  Fred  ?  *' 

^  I  have  not  yet  quite  made  up  my 
mind ;  but  somewhere  near  London,  of 
course." 

"  Not  into  London  itself,  dear,  I  hope 
— ^you  know  how  hateful  the  city  is  to 
me.  Li  its  glare  and  bustle  and  noise 
— some  quiet  place  in  the  neighborhood 
will  do,  won't  it  ?  " 

**  Oh !  yes,  that  will  do  well  enough," 
said  Sir  Frederick.  *'  You  know  I  must 
be  in  the  bustle  and  noise,  as  you  call  it, 
du^g  the  day,  for  my  chances  of 
money-making  lie  there ;  but  you  can 
have  a  quiet  place  in  the  suburbs,  and  I 
can  come  out  to  you  in  the  evening." 

^  That  is  what  I  would  prefer,"  said 
Kitty.  "  And  you  are  going  to  ac- 
knowledge me  as  your  wife,  and  intro- 
duce me  to  your  friends,  Fred  ?  " 

"  Oh !  of  course,"  he  replied  care- 
lessly. 

"  Yes,  but  I  mean  your  nice  friends, 
not  such  as  Mr.  Phillimore." 

Fred  started. 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ?  "  he 
asked,  hurriedly. 

"  Well,  Mr.,  Phillimore  is  a  good, 
kind  creature,  and  I  like  him  very  much 
in  his  way  :  but  you  know  he  is  rather 
dissolute,  and  not  quite  the  style  of 
company  you  ought  to  keep  now ;  you 
are  going  to  be  a  proper  married  man, 
Fred." 

'*  Dick  Phillimore  won't  trouble  you 
much,"  said  Sir  Frederick,  shortly. 

*'  You  have  not  quarrelled  with  himi 


I  hope,"  asked  Kittj.  ^  He  was  such  m 
good  fellow,  and  so  kind  to  me  joat 
after  we  were  married,  and  alwajs 
sounding  your  ^praises  so  loudly — ^yoa 
could  not  quarrel  with  Mr.  Phillimaret 
Fred." 

"  Oh,  I  shouldn't  quarrel  with  him," 
said  Sir  Frederick ;  ''  only  I  feel  just 
what  you  say  about  his  being  scarcely 
a  fit  companion  for  me  under  the  present 
circumstances,  and  so  we  will  drop  him 
quietly,  that's  all." 

^  Poor  Mr.  Phillimore ;  perhi^  when 
be  sees  how  changed  you  are,  Fred^^he 
will  take  pattern  by  your  example  and 
reform." 

"  Yes,  perhaps  so,"  said  the  baronet; 
^  but  I  think  we  have  given  suffident 
time  to  discussing  Richard  Phillimor^^ 
let  us  talk  of  other  things.  Do  you 
think  the  people  here  will  be  much  sur- 
prised to  find  you  are  gone,  Kitty  ?  " 

"  Why  yes,  Fred,  of  course  they  will ! 
I  have  come  to  be  looked  upon  now  as  one 
of  the  regular  inhabitants  of  the  village ; 
and  do  you  know  I  have  been  worrying 
myself  a  great  deal  thinking  over  the 
deceitful  part  I  have  been  acting  to* 
wards  these  good  people,  and  how  odd 
my  behavior  will  seem  in  slipping  off 
without  taking  fareweU  of  them.  How« 
ever,  there  is  one  comfort,  I  shall  not 
leave  any  debt  behind  me.  You  brought 
the  money  for  the  rent  and  the  othtx 
things,  didn't  you,  Fred  ?  " 

*^  Oh,  yes,  of  course,"  he  answered. 

**  Well,  then,  before  we  start,  I  will 
take  it  round  to  Mr.  Harvey,  and  leave 
it  with  him  whan  I  say  good-bye.  Ho 
can  tell  the  village  people  to-morrow 
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that  I  was  obliged  to  go,  without  giyicg 
any  reason — they  will  accept,  anything 
be  says/' 

**  Do  you  think,"  said  Sir  Frederick 
looking  down  into  the  fire,  '*  that  there 
will  be  much  "   inquiry  after  you  ? 

"  Not  if  Mr.  Harvey  tells  the  people 
lie  knew  that  I  was  going,  and  that  it 
was  all  right." 

"  Yes,  but,"  said  Sir  Frederick,  "  sup- 
pose Mr.  Harvey  was  not  in  when  you 
went  to  him,  that  you  could  not  see  him 
for  some  reason  ^r  other,  would  there 
be  much  outcry  when  the  people  found 
you  were  not  there  ?  " 

«  No,  I  think  not,"  she  repHed.  « If 
any  harm  had  happened  to  me — ^I  mean 
if  any  attempt  at  robbery  had  been 
made,  and  there  were  one  or  two  sus- 
picious tramps  about  the  village  this 
time  last  year — they  would  be  able  to 
see  traces  of  disorder  in  the  cottage ; 
but,  seeing  that  all  the  things  were 
straight,  they  would  conclude  that  I  had 
been  called  away  somewhere  ;  and  be- 
fore they  started  their  inquiries,  Mr. 
Harvey  would  have  received  a  letter 
from  me  explaining  all." 

"Yes,"  said  Sir  Frederick,  who  had 
been  plunged  in  thought  for  the  last 
few  minutes  ;  "  exactly ;  I  see.  And 
where  is  dummy  spending  her  holiday  ?  " 

^<At  Pallington;  she  always  goes 
there  whenever  she  has  the  chance,  to 
stare  at  the  shops — ^she  is  just  like  a 
child,  you  know." 

«  Which  way  did  she  go  ?  " 

"Ohy  there  would  be  no  chance  of 
oar  meeting  her,  if  it  is  that  you  are 
tbinking  of.    She  goes  with  old  Good- 


>» 
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lake,  the  carrier,  and  will  return  snugly 
ensconced  in  the  recesses  of  his  cart, 
while  if  it  were  daylight,  and  the  tide 
were  out,  we  should  go  by  the  lower 
road  in  the  valley  of  the  rocks  ;  but  I 
thought  you  talked  of  a  yacht,  which 
you  expected  to  take  us  up,  Fred  ?  " 

"  So  I  did,"  he  said :  "  and  it  will  be 
there  right  enough,  and  I  suppose  we 
ought  to  go  out  and  look  for  her.  Put 
on  your  hat,  Kitty,  and  come.  By  the 
way,"  be  muttered,  "  have  you  got  any 
spirits  in  the  house  ?  It  is  a  strange 
thing  to  ask  such  a  temperate  creature 
as  you,  I  know,  but  I  am  tired  and 
chilled  with  my  night's  walk,  and  I 
think  a  little  brandy  would  do  me  good. 

"  Fortunately  I  have  some  brandy,' 
she  said,  '*  part  of  the  stock  which  Dr. 
Travers  brought  down  from  London, 
and  insisted  upon  my  keeping  in  the 
house  in  case  of  illness." 

She  placed  the  bottle  before  him,  and 
he  poured  out  a  wineglassful  and  tossed 
it  off. 

"  That's  better,"  he  said.  «  Now,  as 
soon  as  we  are  ready,  we  will  go  out 
and  look  for  the  yacht.  Stay,  you  go 
out  first  and  see  that  there  is  no  one 
spying  about" 

"  You  don't  know  the  customs  of  the 
place,  Fred,"  she  said,  with  a  smile; 
"  there  is  never  any  one  about  here  at 
tbis  time.  I  told  you  so,"  she  said, 
after  looking  round,  ^<the  coast  is  quite 
dear." 

He  had  left  his  huge  overcoat  behind 
him,  but  had  put  on  his  heavy  disguis- 
ing cap,  and  pulled  it  low  down  over  his 
forehead;  his  shooting    coat  was  but- 
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to&ed  closely  round  him,  and  he  tucked 
in  the  ends  of  his  neckcloth,  which  were 
fluttering  in  the  hreeze. 

So  they  walked  out  together,  Kitty 
stopping  for  an  instant  to  tie  up  the  skirt 
of  the  heavy  merino  dress  which  she 
wore,  and  which  rather  encumhered  her 
progress. 

'*  No  sign  of  your  friends  yet,  Fred," 
said  Kitty,  after  they  had  been  strolling 
idly  along  for  ten  minutes. 

**  You  are  right,"  said  he,  "  but  they 
will  not  disappoint  me ;  I  have  perfect 
faith  in  them." 

He  looked  stealthily  around ;  not  a 
human  being  was  in  sight,  nothing  liv- 
ing was  to  be  seen,  save  a  few  sheep 
some  distance  off  nibbling  the  scant 
herbage. 

They  were  descending  a  bit  of  undu. 
lating  ground,  a  little  indentation  on  the 
face  of  the  cliff,  between  two  bluffs, 
which  rose  before  and  behind  them  high 
and  towering ;  below  them,  several  hun- 
dred feet  down,  lay  the  broad  expanse 
of  ocean,  calm  and  spotless  as  a  mir- 
ror. 

A  thick,  heavy  rain  cloud  for  a  mo- 
knent  obscured  the  sun,  the  wind  had 
dropped,  and  not  the  faintest  sigh  of  a 
breeze  was  to  be  heard. 

All  nature  was*  dark  and  hushed  and 
fitting  for  his  hellish  purpose. 

The  girl  was  walking  on  the  side 
nearest  to  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  within  a 
few  feet  of  it. 

"  See ! "  cried  Sir  Frederick,  sudden- 
ly. "  What  is  that  creeping  round  the 
headland  ?  " 

The  girl  glanced  at  him,  and  then 


made  a  step  or  two  forward,  looking  ii 
the  direction  of  his  pointed  hand. 

"  It  must  be  the  boat,"  he  cried 
'^You  cannot  catch  it  from  there !  See 
— ^yonder !  " 

The  girl  nu&de  another  step  forward, 
and  the  next  instant,  with  a  rapid  action 
of  his  arms,  he  thrust  her  over  the  edge 
of  the  cliff  into  the  yawning  space. 

She  uttered  one  loud,  long,  piaxang 
cry. 

Shutting  out  the  sound  from  his  ears 
with  his  hands,  the  marderer  turned 
and  fled  in  the  direction  of  the  cot- 
tage. 

Staggering  like  a  drunken  man,  with 
his  knees  knocking  together  beneath 
him,  now  sliding  on  the  slippery  snrfaoe 
of  the  short  dew*covered  grass;  now 
stumbling,  as  his  feet  caught  in  the 
holes  made  by  burrowing  vermin,  but 
always  pursuing  his  headlong  career. 
Sir  Frederick  hurried  on  until  he  catne 
in  sight  of  the  little  cottage,  where  for 
such  a  length  of  time  poor  Kitty  had 
passed  a  peaceful,  if  not  a  happy  life. 

Then  he  stopped. 

There  was  the  window  from  whidi 
she  had  so  recently  given  him  a  snuling 
welcome ;  there  was  the  door  through 
which  they  had  passed  together,  she 
confiding  in  his  love  and  hopeful  as  to 
the  future  ;  he  with  his  black  heart  restr 
less  and  agitated  at  the  thought  of  the 
deed  which  it  had  conceived,  and  which 
he  was  about  to  execute. 

The  deed  was  done  now!  There 
was  no  crying  off — no  going  back  from  it. 

<<Hush!  What  was  that?"  He 
wiped   the  beads  of  perspiration  £rom 
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his  clammy  forehead,  and  putting  hia 
hands  to  bis  ears,  bent  down  to  listen. 

Nothing!  nothing  but  the  distant 
tinkle  of  the  sheep-bell  or  the  hoarse 
wild  cry  of  the  sea-birds  high  up  in 
the  air,  wheeling  in  circling  flight  above 
his  head. 

"Curse  the  birds!  why  did  they 
scream  like  that?"  It  reminded  him 
of  the  shriek  which  she  had  given, 
which  seemed  to  pierce  his  heart,  and 
and  which  even  at  that  moment  was 
ringing  in  his  ears. 

See !  the  birds  fly  away  now,  but  the 
noise  in  his  ears  still  continues,  he  must 
rid  himself  of  this  folly,  he  has  his  work 
to  do  and  must  go  through  with  it. 

No  one  in  sight,  he  makes  sure  of 
that  looking  cautiously  round. 

Then,  with  straight,  sure  steps,  so 
different  from  his  former  gait,  he  makes 
direct  for  the  wicket-gate,  unlatches  it, 
hurries  through  the  garden,  and  entered 
the  room. 

The  bracelet — ^let  him  get  that,  and 
he  will  wait  for  no  more,  he  knows 
there  is  nothing  else  worth  taking. 

She  kept  it  in  the  inner  room  in  that 
chest  of  drawers  most  likely.  / 

He  tries  all— one  two,  three.  Yes, 
there  lies  the  dark  leather  case,  scarce- 
ly hidden  under  one  of  the  simple  pretty 
cotton  dresses  which  poor  Elitty  used  to 
wear. 

He  seizes  it,  places  it  in  his  breast, 
and  is  hurrying  through  the  parlor 
when  he  stops. 

"  What  is  that  she  said  ?  "  he  mut- 
ters, "  that  if  robbers  had  been  here 

the  place  would  be  in  confusion.    It  is 
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better  to  give  them  that  idea,  it  may 
divert  suspicion." 

Then,  returning  to  the  bed-room,  he 
pulls  out  the  drawers  and  throws  their 
contents  in  a  heap  upon  the  floor,  over- 
turns the  table  in  the  parlor,  and  is 
seizing  a  burning  brand  from  the  grate 
when  he  check  himself. 

"  No,"  he  says  ;  "  it  would  be  folly 
to  fire  the  place,  it  would  give  the 
alarm  too  quickly." 

He  picks  up  his  coat  and  wi'aps  it 
round  him  pulls  his  cap  over  his  eyes, 
and  is  on  the  threshold  ready  to  start, 
when  he  staggers  forward  and  listens 
eagerly. 

"  A  scream,"  he  cried  ;  "  a  piercing, 
thrilling  scream,  it  rings  in  my  ears  now, 
it  will  echo  there  forever." 

He  turns  back  into  the  house  once 
more,  and  searches  for  the  brandy  bot- 
tle, from  which  he  had  drank  that  morn- 
ing. 

He  finds  it,  places  it  to  his  lips,  takes 
a  long  draught,  and  puts  it  into  his 
pocket ;  then  he  starts  forth  a  murder- 
er, branded  with  the  brand  of  Cain,  and 
with  his  wife's  innocent  blood  crying  up 
against  him  from  the  ground. 


About  half  an  hour  after  the  occur- 
rence of  these  events,  a  gracefully  built 
and  elegantly  appointed  schooner  yacht 
came  round  the  headland,  leisurely 
drifting  with  the  tide,  and  with  the  half 
capful  of  wind,  scarcely  suflicient  to 
fill  the  few  sails  which  she  carried. 

The  angry  clouds  had  disappeared  and 
the  sun  was  shining  forth  in  his  glory. 

Stretched  out  on  a  couple  of  rugs  on 
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the  yacht's  deck  and  basking  in  the 
genial  rays  were  two  gentleman.  One 
of  them  was  .our  old  acquaintance. 
Colonel  Willamette,  the  otiier  was  the 
owner  of  the  yessel,  Mr.  Hoyt,  an 
American  gentleman  of  fortune,  whose 
passion  was  yachting,  and  who,  during 
the  past  season,  with  his  beautiful  craft, 
the  Columbia,  had  sailed  and  won  several 
matches  with  the  members  of  the  Eng- 
lish yacht  clubs. 

Both  gentlemen  were  smoking  cigars 
and  quietly  enjoying  the  tranquil  beauty 
of  the  scenery. 

The  silence  was  broken  by  Mr.  Hoyt. 

**  Come  now,  Harry,"  said  he  "  was 
I  not  right  in  persuading  you  to  defer 
your  departure  for  a  week  or  two — ^isn't 
this  Devonshire  scenery  beautiful?  I 
recollect  yo«r  saying  last  year,  when 
you  were  cruising  with  me,  that  you 
never  saw  anything  to  beat — Narragan- 
sett  Bay,  but  I  think  this  is  prettier — 
not  so  bold,  perhaps,  but  softer  and 
more  beautiful — confess  that  you  are 
glad  you  came !" 

"  The  place  is  pretty  enough,  Wilbur, 
and  yon  have  done  everything  you  could 
to  make  the  trip  agreeable,"  said  Colo- 
nel Willamette,  ^'  but  after  all,  I  some- 
what reproaeh  myself  for  having  lacked 
the  moral  Courage  to  sail  for  America, 
on  the  day  on  which  I  had  fixed.  I 
guess  the  real  reason  is  that  I  dare  not 
go  home  again  ;  J  had  pictured  the  old 
house  to  myself  under  such  different 
circumstances  that  I  have  a  dread  of 
going  back  to  it  and  living  in  it  in  the 
same  solitarv  state  which  I  have  done 
for  years." 


"Say,"  said  his  friend,  "yoaarestifl 
thinking  of  Minnie  Adams,  Harrys 
what  will  cure  you  of  that  infataatlon  ?  " 

«*  Nothing,"  said  Colonel  Willamette, 
seriously,  "nothing  but  time— -and  I 
doubt  if  even  that  would  have  the  pow- 
er, for  till  the  last  day  of  my  life,  I 
shall  think  of  her  as  I  could  never  of 
any  other  human  being !  " 

"  And  is  the  case  quite  hopeless,  ncry 
friend  ?  " 

"Quite,  Wilbur,  quite!  She  cat 
away  the  last  plank  beneath  my  feet, 
when  she  told  me  she  could  record  me 
as  a  brother,  but  with  no  other  feel- 
mgs.'» 

"  That's  so,"  said  Wilbur  C.  Hoyt, 
puffiing  reflectively  at  his  cigar,  "it's 
rough  when  it  comes  to  that.  Love  is 
a  fraud,  Harry  ;  why  don't  you  do  as  I 
do— do  without  it  ?  '* 

■ 

"  I  wish  to  Grod  I  could,"  said  Colond 
Willamette,  "  but  my  love  for  Minnie 
Adams  is  a  portion  of  my  life,  and  both 
will  end  at  the  same  time  ! " 

"  I  believe  you,"  said  his  friend, 
"  and  I  am  sorry  for  it.  It  is  a  blessing 
not  to  be  constituted  in  that  way.  Now, 
I  am  not  very  old,  but  in  my  time  I 
have  known  some  nice  girls — ^real  cun- 
ning, elegant  young  ladies — ^but  be- 
yond taking  a  sleigh-ride  or  dancing  a 
German,  I  would  not^ve  a  cent  for  the 
best  of  them  !  " 

"  Who's  gassing  now  ?  "  said  Colonel 
Willamette,  with  a  grave  smile.  "  There 
is  no  more  tender-hearted  man  living 
than  Wilbur  C.  Hoyt — none  who  would 
be  more  ready  to  befriend,  in  a  manly, 
honorable  way,  any  woman  who  needed 
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it,  no  matter  at  what  trouble  or  danger 
to  yourself." 

"  Bully  for  me !  "  cried  Hoy t,  laugh- 
ing. ^  How  is  that  for  high  ?  If  ever 
you  are  under  the  weather,  pecuniarily, 
Harry,  you  can  always  earn  ten  dollars 
of  me  on  board  the  Columbia,  as  my 
trumpeter !  How  lovely  this  is ;  the 
green  and  red  of  these  cliffs,  and  far 
away  in  the  distance  the  little  white 
▼illage  climbing  up  its  side.  I  had  Tom 
Daleham  cruising  with  me  last  month, 
and  he  is  such  a  genuine  New  Yorker, 
that  he  could  find  nothing  to  compare 
these  cliffs  to  but  Staten  Island,  only 
declaring  that  it  was  quite  as  pretty. 
Just  look  at  those  two  bluffs,  standing 
up  like  twin  giants  guarding  the  small 
ravine  between  them,  and — ^why  !  what's 
that?' 

He  pointed  as  he  spoke,  and  the  col- 
onel, following  the  direction  of  his  arm, 
saw  on  the  face  of  the  diff,  a  dark  ob- 
ject, standing  out  in  bold  relief  against 
the  white  chalk. 

^'  It  looks  like  a  sheep,  or  some  animal 
that  has  jast  slipped  over  the  cliff,  and 
has  been  caught  midway,"  he  said,  after 
a  long  gaze. 

"Sheep — ^no  sheep  would  look  like 
that ! "  cried  Hoyt,  springing  to  his 
feet.  "  More  like  a  bundle  of  clothes, 
and  I  have  a  strange  fancy  there  is  a 
human  being  inside  of  them !  Here, 
Pete !  "  he  cried,  to  one  of  the  seaman 
on  watch ;  ^  hand  me  my  glass,  quick  !  '* 

<'  Ay,  ay,  sir  I  "  said  the  sailor,  at  his 
skipper's  elbow  in  a  moment. 


"  By  the  Lord,  I  was  right !  "  cried 
Hoyt,  after  a  minute's  glance.  "It  is  a 
human  being — ^a  woman,  I  should  guess, 
from  what  I  can  make  out  from  the 
clothing.  She  must  have  slipped  over  the 
edge  of  the  diff,  and  been  caught  in  her 
fall  by  some  projecting  spar  or  bush, 
what  I  can't  clearly  make  out  One  thing, 
however,  is  dear,  that  there  is  not  much 
chance  of  her  being  alive.  Whoever 
she  is,  she  must  not  be  suffered  to  per- 
ish without  help.  Hallo  there,  Davis, 
man  the  gig,  and  stow  away  a  mattress, 
and  a  couple  of  slings  in  it.  Give  me 
the  surgeon's  instrument  case,  and  a 
roll  of  lint,  and  my  brandy  flask.  Look 
sharp,  man,  it  may  be  a  case  of  life  and 
death ! " 

"  But  how  on  earth  are  you  going  to 
climb  the  face  of  that  diff,"  asked 
Colonel  Willamette.  "It  looks  sheer 
straight  up  ?  " 

"  We  shall  find  a  way,  depend  upon 
it,"  said  Hoyt.  "  You  never  found  a 
sailor  beaten  yet,  when  there  was  a 
woman  to  be  helped." 

*^  Nor  a  soldier  either,  for  the  matter 
of  that,"  said  Colonel  Willamette,  bat- 
toning  his  jadcet.  "  I  am  along  with 
you.  in  this  I " 

"Jump  in,"  cried  Wilbur  Hoyt, 
"  All  ready  men ! "  he  exdaimed^as  he 
followed  his  friend  into  the  stem  sheets. 
"  Steady  all — ^give  way ! " 

And  the  next  moment  the  little  boat 
went  bounding  over  the  water  in  the 
direction  of  the  shore. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


TOO   LATB. 


«  Do  you  hear  that  bell  ?  " 

"  Hear  it  ?  I  should  think  so  ;  it  has 
been  ringing  loud  enough." 

"  And  ain't  you  going  to  answer  it  ?  " 

"  Time  enough  ;  no  hurry ;  it's  them 
Yankees  in  twenty-eight.  They're  used 
to  niggers  in  their  own  country,  I  under- 
stand, and  think  we  have  got  nothing 
to  do  but  to  attend  upon  them.  We 
must  let  'em  see  we  ain't  to  be  drove  ; 
we  must,  Thomas." 

"  They  are  going  to  be  married  to- 
morrow, ain't  they  ?  " 

^  Some  of  'em,  Thomas  ;  not  all.  The 
young  gal's  going  to  be  married ;  and  a 
very  nice  looking  young  girl  she  is." 

*^  That's  according  as  people  thinks 
— there  ain't  enough  of  her  for  my 
taste." 

"  You  likes  plenty  for  your  money, 
don't  you,  Thomas  ?  That's  what  they 
say  of  you  at  the  ordinary — quantity 
before  quality  is  your  motto.  Who's 
the  happy  man,  Thomas  ?  " 

"  Sir  Frederick  Randall,  baronet," 
answered  Thomas,  making  a  mouthful 
of  the  words. 

"  Oh,  oh,  a  tip-top  swell !  " 

"  Well,  I  don't  know  about  that,"  said 
Thomas.  '*  He  was  in  the  habit  of 
coming  to  some  billiard  rooms  where  I 
was  waiter  a  year  or  two  ago,  and  he 
used  to  be  precious  seedy  then ;  trying 
to  pick  up  flats,  I  used  to  think,  and  I 
have  an  idea  that  that  is  his  game  now, 
and  that  he  has  picked  two  good  *uns  in 


these  Yankees  and  thar  daughter.     All 
right ;  ring  away,  Fm  coming." 

This  was  the  conyersation  carried  on 
between  two  of  the  waiters  of  the  Star 
and  Garter  Hotel.  Richmond,  a  fashioo- 
able  suburb  of  London,  to  which  the 
Adams  family  had  removed  for  a  few 
days'  sojourn,  and  from  which  the  mar- 
riage of  their  daughter  was  to  take  place. 

For  all  had  been  finally  decided  be- 
tween Minnie  Adams  and  Sir  Fredo"- 
ick ;  and  her  father  and  mother  duly 
appealed  to,  had  not  refused  their  con- 
sent ;  though  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that 
Hiram  P.  had  hesitated  for  some  time, 
and  only  gave  way  under  the  extreme 
pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  him  by 
his  wife. 

That  worthy  lady  was  in  an  ecstasy 
of  delight,  at  the  notion  of  having  a 
baronet  for  her  son-in-law,  and  a  titled 
daughter;  the  only  drawback  to  her 
happiness  being  that  Sir  Frederick  had 
insisted  upon  the  marriage  taking  place 
in  a  very  quiet  manner. 

Mrs.  Adams  had  hoped  to  have  had 
a  long  list  of  aristocratic  guests  to 
grace  the  wedding,  but  her  future  son- 
in-law  had  informed  her  that  this  would 
not  be  in  any  case,  as  the  members  of 
the  aristocracy  had  not  yet  retured  to 
London,  and  it  was  not  considered  the 
^< correct  thing"  to  have  fashionable 
marriages  in  the  off  season. 

So  the  worthy  couple  had  agreed  to 
everything  Sir  Frederick  proposed,  and 
the  baronet  had  succeeded  so  well,  that, 
aided  and  abetted  by  Mrs.  Adams,  he 
had  induced  Hiram  P.  to  settle  a  very 
large  dowry  upon  Minnie. 
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Only  on  one  condition,  though,  Sir 
Frederick,"  Mra.  Adams  had  said,  ^  and 
that  is  tliat  we  fix  ourselves  somewheres 
close  bj  your  up-town  residence,  and 
that  I  see  Minnie  every  day.  I  don't 
propose  that  we  should  go  back  to  New 
York  dty,  to  settle  down  among  a  lot 
of  loafers  and  dead-beats,  which  is  al- 
ways worrying  Hiram's  life  out  of  him, 
to  lend  them  a  thousand  dollars  here 
and  a  thousand  dollars  there,  or  to  scoop 
them  a  fortune  out  of  Wall  street ;  so  I 
have  concluded  to  locate  ourselves  in 
London,  where  we  can  get  the  worth  of 
a  hundred  cents  for  every  dollar  we 
spend." 

It  was  not  without  a  stk'ong  protest 
that  Hiram  P.  had  consented  to  this 
part  of  the  programme,  for  the  English 
way  of  living  did  not  suit  him  at  all. 
Like  most  Americans,he  was  gregarious, 
and  to  be  shut  up  in  a  large  room,  with 
only  the  members  of  his  own  family  for 
society,  seemed  to  him  pretty  much  as 
bad  as  solitary  confinement  in  the  Pen- 
itentiary in  Philadelphia. 

Not  that  he  was  a  talkative  man,  or 
in  any  way  given  to  exchange  his  ideas 
with  his  fellow  creatures. 

In  the  old  days,  at  Titusville.  he 
would  sit  for  hours  together  round  the 
stove  in  the  hall  of  the  Crittenden  House, 
his  hat  tilted  over  his  eyes,  his  boots 
neatly  balanced  on  the  stove  top,  at 
level  with  his  face,  and  a  large,  brown 
spittoon  handy  for  reference,  without 
nttering  ten  consecutive  words. 

Occasionally,  he  would  ejaculate, 
*'  Say,"  but  he  never  said  anything  him- 
self, or  "  Wal ; "  but  that  was  merely 


a  safety-valve,  for  fear  constant  silence 
should  cause  him  to  explode. 

He  disliked  the  English  method  of 
eating  and  drinking,  detested  the  huge 
joints,  grieved  miserably  over  the  miss- 
ing delicacies  of  Indian  corn,  buckwheat 
cakes,  cold  slaw,  raw  beets,  clam  chow- 
der,  and  cranberry  sauce,  and  declared 
there  was  not  a  man  that  he  had  yet 
met  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  Great  Britian,  who  could  fix  up  a 
Santa  Cruz  punch  that  was  worth 
drinking. 

It  may  be  readily  imagined  that  Sir 
Frederick  himself  was  not  well  pleased 
with  the  idea  of  being  hampered  with 
the  old  people's  company  after  mar- 
riage ;  and  but  for  the  frightful  condi- 
tion of  his  affairs,  he  might  have  en- 
deavored to  obtain  better  terms.  He 
was  annoyed,  too,  that  he  was  only  to 
receive  an  annual  income  on  his  wife's 
behalf,  and  not  to  touch  any  of  Mr. 
Adams'  capital,  though  the  income  to 
be  paid  to  him  was  very  large. 

But  Hiram  P.,  so  easy  going  on  all 
other  matters,  was  resolute  and  obstinate 
in  this. 

He  would  not  hear  of  the  proposition 
for  a  moment;  declaring  that  he  had 
made  his  own  fortune,  and  would  man- 
ipulate it  in  his  own  way  until  his  death, 
when  it  would  all  go  to  Minnie. 

And  in  this  matter  Sir  Frederick  had 
not  Mrs.  Adams'  assistance,  for  she 
sided  with  her  husband ;  and  declared 
what  Hiram  P.  said  was  only  right,  and 

must  be  held  to. 

****** 

It  was  the  evening  before  the  wed- 
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diDg,  and  Minnie  and  her  lover  were 
8eat4sd  with  their  chairs  drawn  close  to- 
gether before  a  blazing  fire  in  the  little 
room,  at  the  Star  and  Garter,  which 
the  girl  had  appropriated  as  her  bondoir. 

Sir  Frederick  was  to  dine  in  London 
that  night  at  a  farewell  dinner  to  be 
given  to  him  by  some  of  his  bachelor 
friends. 

'^  It  was  almost  time  that  I  should 
go,  dearest,"  he  said,  drawing  her  head 
fondlj  to  him  ;  ^  but  before  I  start,  I 
want  to  ask  you  one  question.  What 
has  made  you  so  thoughtful  and  pre-oc- 
cupied  this  afternoon?  I  can  under- 
stand that  the  great  change  in  your  life 
which  is  about  to  take  place,  would  ne- 
cessarily have  its  iufiuenoe  over  you, 
but  you  have  been  unusually  so,  even 
to  me — what  was  the  reason,  Minnie  ?  " 

"  Do  not  ask  me,  Fred,"  said  the 
girl,  with  a  shudder.  ^  I  thought  I  had 
managed  to  conceal  anything  like  sad- 
ness  from  you— don't  ask  me  what  it 
is!" 

'^  Now  you  make  me  more  than  ever 
anxious  to  hear,"  he  exclaimed.  ^  Min- 
nie, I  insist." 

"  You  have  the  right,  Fred — or  you 
will  have  to-morrow,  and  I  can  refuse 
you  nothing. 

^^  Listen  then.  Tliis  afternoon,  while 
waiting  for  you,  I  strolled  away  from 
the  hotel  into  Richmond  Park.  I  wan- 
dered further  than  I  had  any  intention, 
and  at  length  came  upon  a  camp  of 
gipsies,  nestling  down  in  one  of  the 
little  dales  of  the  park,  their  fire  burn- 
ing, and  men  and  women  seated  round 
it.     I  was  a  little  alarmed  at  first,  more 


especially  when  one  of  the  girls  <hi 
seeing  me,  rose,  and  ran  towards  me. 
But  she  said  she  only  wanted  to  tell 
my  fortune,  and  when  I  offered  her 
a  shilling,  she  refused  to  take  it  ui^til 
she  had  perused  my  palm. 

^  I  gave  her  my  hand,  and  she  scan- 
ned it  eagerly.  Then  looking  up  at  me 
she  shook  her  head,  and  said :  *  Yob 
are  not  a  wicked  woman — ^no,  your  face 
is  too  innocent  and  honest  for  that,  it  ia 
unwittingly,  and  without  your  own 
knowledge  that  you  are  doing  this  fear- 
ful act'  '  What  fearful  act  ? '  I  asked. 
'  Bringing  ruin  upon  the  body  and  sool 
of  one  who  has  done  vou  no  hann — 
ask  me  not  how  or  what  it  is,'  the  girl 
continued;    'for   I  cannot — will  not 


say 


1  » 


'< '  Tell  me  one  thing  ? '  I  asked. 
'  Shall  I  be  punished  for  this  ? '  '  No,' 
said  the  girl, '  for  she  whom  yon  thoa 
wrong  is  an  angel,  and  would  befriend 
you  in  your  extremity,  thus  heaping 
coals  o^  fire  on  your  head.'  She  then 
released  my  hand  and  ran  back  to  the 
camp^Fred,  what  does  this  mean  ?  " 

Sir  Frederick  had  risen  from  his 
chair,  and  stood  leaning  against  the 
mantle-piece,  wiping  his  brow. 

"Mean?"  he  cried;  "some  lying, 
knavish  nonsense  of  these  juggling 
gipsies,  concocted  to  befool  you  !  To 
whom  could  you  do  any  injury  ?  " 

"To  no  one,  except  through  you, 
Fred.  You  once  told  me  you  had  never 
loved — really  loved — ^any  other  woman : 
of  course,  I  know  a  man  like  you  viust 
have  had  many  flirtations — and  worse 
— but  I  mean  really  loved." 
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**  Qaite  true  ;  I  swear  it !  "  he  ssdd, 
and  he  looked  her  calmly  in  the  face. 
^^  It  is  enough,  dear/'  she  said,  laying 
her  hand  in  his.     '^  I  am  satisfied.     To- 
morrow I  am  yours — now  good-night." 


Just  before  noon,  the  next  day,  while 
the  bells  of  old  Richmond  church  were 
ringing  out  a  merry  peal,  a  Hanson  cab, 
driven  at  full  speed,  dashed  up  to  the 
gate  of  the  churchyard,  where  several 
stylish-looking  vehicles  were  already 
gathered.  ^ 

Out  of  the  cab  jumped  a  man,  his  face 
pale  and  haggard,  his  dress  mean,  his 
step  faltering. 

"  Has  the  ceremony  begun  ?  "  he 
asked  of  the  bystatiders. 

**  Just  over,"  said  one  of  them.  "  See, 
here  is  the  happy  couple  coming  out  of 
the  church." 

The  man — ^it  was  Dick  Phillimore — 
turned  slowly  round,  and  seeing  a  little 
procession  advancing,  gasped  out : — 

«  Too  late  !  too  late  !  " 

Down  the  churchyard  came  the  wed- 
ding party,  the  bells  ringing,  the  by- 
standers hurrahing.  Sir  Frederick 
Randall  bending  over  his  bride,  and  the 
old  people  beyond  glowing  with  exulta- 
tion. 

"  No,  not  too  late  ?  "  muttered  Dick 
Phillimore  to  himself;  "I  may  yet 
save  her ! " 

"  Stay !  "  he  cried,  rushing  before  the 
bridal  pair,  just  as  Sir  Frederick  was 
about  to  hand  his  wife  into  the  car- 
riage. "  Stay,  Miss  Adams— do  you 
know  me  ?    I  am  Richard  Phillimore. 


I  should  have  been  here  before,  but  I 
have  been  ill,  very  ill." 

**  Mr.  Phillimore,"  cried  Minnie. 

'<  Stand  aside,"  shouted  the  baronet ;  > 
<<  stand  aside." 

'*  Oh,  Frederick,  what  is  this  ?  "  cried 
Minnie,  trembling. 

"  He  is  mad,"  whispered  Sir  Freder- 
ick ;  *'  you  have  heard  him  say  he  has 
been  ill ;  he  is  mad — stand  aside  sir !  " 

By  this  time  he  had  handed  Minnie 
into  the  carriage,  and  as  Dick  Philli- 
more pressed  after  her,  Sir  Frederick 
struck  him  to  the  ground,  and  leaping 
in,  closed  the  door. 

The  postilions  started  off,  and  before 
the  alarm  could  be  given,  the  hind 
wheels  of  the  carriage  had  passed  over 
Dick  Phillimore's  head,  as  he  lay  there 
senseless  in  the  road. 


CHAPTER  X. 

AN  UNEXPECTED  APPARITION. 

Four  months  had  elapsed  since  the 
wedding  of  Minnie  Adams  with  Sir 
Frederick  Randall,  and  the  London 
season  was  just  getting  into  full  swing. 

It  was  between  six  and  seven  o'clock 
of  a  pleasant  April  evening  and  the 
streets  were  filled  with  men  returning 
from  business  to  their  homes,  while  in 
the  more  fashionable  parts  of  the  town, 
carriages  were  driving  up  and  down, 
either  bringing  back  their  occupants, 
who  had  been  paying  calls  and  shopping, 
or  waiting  to  convey  their  proprietors, 
then  engaged  upon  their  toilets,  to  some 
fresh  scene  of  pleasure. 
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In  a  cheerful,  well-built  street  leading 
from  Grosvenor  Square  to  Hyde  Park, 
a  plain,  unpretending  but  admiraUly- 
appointed  brougham,  with  a  pair  of 
ftmall  fast-trotting  horses,  evidently  on 
business  intent,  cut  in  and  out  amongst 
the  more  gaudy  vehicles  which  were 
negligently  rolling  along,  and  stopped 
before  the  door  of  one  of  the  smaller 
mansions. 

A  middle-aged,  grave-looking  gentle- 
man alighted,  and  bidding  the  coach- 
man return  for  him  at  ten  o'clock 
opened  the  door  with  his  latch-key,  and 
entered  the  house. 

lie  passed  through  the  hail  and  made 
his  way  to  the  dining-room  on  the 
right  hand,  but  ere  he  reached  the  door 
it  was  opened  from  the  inside,  and  a 
handsome  lady  holding  by  the  hand  a 
pretty  little  girl  of  some  five  or  six 
years  old,  stood  in  the  entrance. 

"  Yes,  mamma,  you  were  quite  right," 
said  the  child,  running  to  the  gentle- 
man. "  She  has  such  quick  ears,  papa  ; 
she  heard  the  street  door  shut,  and  she 
knew  it  was  you." 

"  Dear  mamma  is  always  right,"  said 
the  gentleman  stooping  down,  and  tak- 
ing the  child  in  his  arms.  **  It  is  your 
old  papa  come  back  to  you,  Ada,  and 
very  tired  he  is." 

"You  are  over  fatiguing  yourself, 
Walter,"  said  the  lady,  laying  her  hand 
fondly  upon  his  shoulder.  "  Come  in 
now  and  rest  yourself  a  few  moments 
before  dinner.  There  is  your  easy-chair, 
and  Ada  will  run  up  and  fetch  your 
slippers.  If  you  go  on  in  this  way,  I 
shall  insist  on  you^?  retiring  from  prac- 


tice— ^you  know  you  could  do  so  with 
perfect  ease,  and  it  is  only  as  a  recre*- 
don  that  I  allow  you  to  continue  in  tlw 
exercise  of  your  profession." 

*^Mj  sweet  Lucy,"  said  the  gentleman, 
**  my  fatigue  is  only  temporary.  When 
I  hav8  had  my  dinner  and  a  little  rest, 
I  shall  be  quite  myself  again,  and  as  I 
have  no  patients  to  see  to-night,  I  intend 
to  escort  you  to  Lady  Down  ham's." 

"  I  am  so  glad  of  that,"  said  his  wife ; 
"  for  Lady  Downham  would  have  been 
disappointed  if  you  had  not  gone  there, 
and  we  have  been  acquainted  with  her 
so  long,  and  she  was  so  much  attadied 
to  dear  uncle,  that  I  always  like  to 
please  her." 

"  Yes,  indeed ;  I  recollect,  in  the  old, 
davs,  when  I  first  knew  vou,  sometimes 
thinking  that  the  squire  would  have 
proposed  to  her  ladyship  after  Lord 
Downham's  death,  and  as  she  would 
certainly  have  accepted  him  instead  of 
being  Dr.  Travers,  the  famous  London 
physician,  I  should  have  remained  Dr. 
King,  the  surgeon  to  the  Westchester 
County  Jail,  or  in  some  other  et^ually 
wretched  position." 

"  But  you  would  have  had  me  with 
you,  Walter ;  the  advent  of  fortune 
would  have  made  no  difference  in  my 
love." 

"No,  dear  one,"  said  her  husband, 
kissing  her  cheek,  "  I  know  that ;  bat 
it  is  a  pleasant  thing  now  that  it  has 
come ;  and  as  feeling  the  pulses  of 
peers  is  more  agreeable  than  physicking 
prisoners,  on  the  whole,  I  am  glad  that 
the  squire  did  not  propose  for  Lady 
Downham." 
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And  now,  we  may  as  well  make  clear 
what  has  been  obscarelj  hinted  at. 

Within  six  months  after  the  scene 
in  Westchester  Jail,  between  Walter 
King  and  the  convict  No.  201,  passing 
under  the  name  of  Russell,  the  discov- 
ery of  vast  quantities  of  coal  on  Squire 
Traver's  estate,  produced  a  revolution 
in  the  old  gentleman's  affairs,  and  con- 
verted him  from  a  genteel  pauper  into 
one  of  the  wealthiest  men  in  his  coun- 

ty. 

The  squire  behaved  very  well  under 
his  change  of  fortune.  He  expressed 
his  desire  that  the  marriage  of  Walter 
King,  with  his  niece,  should  immediate- 
ly take  place ;  and  at  his  death,  which 
happened  a  very  few  months  after,  he 
left  all  his  property,  which  was  not  se- 
cured by  entail,  to  Walter  and  Lucy, 
with  the  condition  that  the  former 
should  assume  the  family  name  of  Trav- 
ers,  and  that  he  should  not  glue  up  the 
excellent  practice  as  a  physician  in 
London,  which  he  was  just  beginning 
to  acquire,  for  at  least  twelve  months 
after  his  inheritance  of  his  new  wealth. 

There  was  but  little   need  for  the 

squire  to  have  made  this  injunction,  as 

Walter  was  so  happy  in  his  profession 

under  its  new  phase,  that  nothing  would 

have  caused  him  to  retire  from  it,  save 

the  necessity  of  devoting  himself    to 

watching  over  his  wife's   health  ;  and 

this,  thanks  to  the  excellent  effect  of 

' 

Mr8.Travers'  visit  to  Brauxholme,  where 

the  sea  air,  the  quiet,  and  poor  Kitty^ 
watchful  nursing  had  completely  effect- 
ed her  cure,  was  now  done  away  with. 
So  Dr.  Travers  flourished  and  was 


happy  ;  happy  in  his  studies,  happy  in 
his  power  of  healing  the  sick  and  con- 
soling the  afflicted ;  happiest  of  all, 
perhaps,  when,  as  now,  he  sat  in  his 
home  with  his  wife  and  children  around 
him,  reflecting  on  his  early  privations 
and  on  his  present  comfort. 

The  "dinner  was  over,  and  the  doctor, 
after  the  enjoyment  of  his  two  or  three 
glasses  of  port  wine,  was  lying  back 
in  his  easy  chair,  his  slippered  feet 
stretched  out  towards  the  fender,  for 
the  evenings  were  yet  chilly,  and  just 
beginning  to  enjoy  a  doze,  before  going 
up  to  dress  for  Lady  Downham's  enter- 
tainment. 

The  children  had  gone  to  bed,  and 
Mrs.  Travers,  who  was  their  instruct- 
ress, was  arranging  some  of  their  les- 
sons for  the  next  day,  when  the  door 
opened,  and  the  servant  announced  that 
a  lady  wished  to  see  the  doctor." 

"What's  that?"  said  the  doctor, 
rousing  up,  and  rubbing  his  eyes  ;  "  a 
lady  to  see  me  at  this  time  of  the  eve- 
ning— what  is  her  name,  James  ?  " 

"  She  would  not  give  me  any  name, 
sir,"  replied  the  servant ;  "  merely  said 
she  wished  to  see  you  on  particular 
business." 

"  What  a  nuisance !  "  cried  Mrs. 
Travers  ;  "  when  you  were  just  getting 
a  little  rest  that  vou  need  so  mucli.  It 
is  too  hard  that  you  should  be  annoyed 
at  such  a  time.  Walter,  I  declare  I 
would  not  see  her  !  Let  James  tell  her 
you  are  engaged." 

"  Well,  you  see,  my  dear,"  said  the 
doctor,  struggling  into  an  upright  posi- 
tion, "  it  is  probably  an  urgent  case,  or 
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the  poor  wouuui  would  not  call  upon 
me  at  00  late  an  hoar.  Where  b  the 
lady,  James  ?  *' 

*^  She  u  in  the  lihrarj,  air ;  I  thought 
ir  was  uncertain  whether  you  would  see 
her,  and  told  her  so." 

**  Go  to  her  and  saT  that  I  will  he 
with  her  in  a  minute." 

When  the  servant  had  left  the  room 
the  doctor  £;aid  to  his  wife  : — 

*'*'  I  declare,  I  must  hare  been  dream- 
ing. Lacy;  I  thought  we  were  at 
Brauxholme  a:^iin,  walking  by  what 
usihI  to  be  p<x>r  Mrs.  Moreton*s  cottage, 
onlj  quite  a  different  per!H)n  lived  there 
then — «ome  one  whom  we  did  not  rec- 
ognize at  all.  W0U9  I  must  not  keep 
thb  liuly  waiting  any  longer.**  And 
with  these  words  the  doctor  left  the 
room. 

He  crossed  the  hall,  and  entered  the 
library. 

As  he  clo-^ed  the  door  behind  him,  a 
woman,  dre.ssed  in  black,  rose  from  the 
chair  on  which  she  had  been  sitting, 
and  thro  win  <;  back  her  veil  from  of  her 
face,  advanced  to  meet  him. 

As  the  light  fell  upon  her  features, 
Dr.  Travers  retreated  a  few  steps. 

"  GihkI  Gtxl  I  "  he  cried,  in  astonish- 
ment, *^  am  I  still  dreaming,  or  is  it  Mrs. 
Moreton  ?  " 

**  You  are  not  dreaming,  doctor."  she 
replied,  in  t}ie  old  familiar  tone,  as 
sweet,  but  somewhat  more  melancholy 
than  ever.  "  It  is  she  whom  vou  knew 
as  ^frs.  Moreton." 

"  Why,  my  dear,  good  creature,"  said 
the  doctor ;  advancinjr  and  taking  both 
her  hands  in  his,  '*  this  is  indeed  a  joy- 


ful surprise!      We — we    thought  jcn. 
were  dead ! " 

^'  I  sometimes  think  it  were  better  if 
I  had  been,"  said  Kitty,  sorrowfully. 

^*  Better — nonsense,  nothing  of  the 
sort,"  said  Dr.  Trayers.  ''  But  don*t 
let  us  stay  in  this  cold  room  ;  come  ia 
at  once  to  Lucy ;  you  must  have  an  im- 
mense amount  to  tell  us,  and  she  will  be 
delighted  to  see  you." 

He  took  her  by  the  hand  as  he  spoke, 
and  led  her  towards  the  dining-room. 

^  Let  me  go  in  first,"  he  said,  when 
they  reached  the  door,  **  and  break  the 
news  to  my  wife ;  she  is  so  much  at- 
tached to  3'ou,  and  we  have  talked 
over  your  fate  so  often,  that  yoor  sod- 
den presence  might  upset  her." 

**  Lucy,  dear,"  said  he,  entering  the 
room,  ^Mhe  lady  who  desired  to  see  me 
is  an  old  friend,  one  to  whom  we  are 
both  tenderly  attached,  but  whom  for 
some  time  we  have  mourned  as  taken 
from  us.*' 

"  Good  Heavens,  Walter  I  "  cried 
Mrs.  Travers,  ^^you  must  mean  Mrs. 
Moreton  ?  " 

"  I  do  indeed,'*  said  the  doctor,  "  she 
is  restored  to  us — she  b  here  !  " 

And  the  next  moment  Kitty  was  in 
her  friend's  arms. 

*'  Now  sit  down  at  onoe,"  said  the 
doctor,  placing  her-  in  an  arm-chair 
close  by  the  fire.  "  Have  you  dined  ? 
Will  you  have  nothing  to  eat  ?  No  • 
well  then  you  must  haye  a  glass  of  port 
wine.  Nonsense,  don't  deny  me ;  1  in« 
sist  You  know  my  way  of  old,  if  my 
patients  don't  take  what  I  prescribe,  I 
withdraw  from  the  case.     There,  that's 
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t>etter/'  he  added,  as  she  placed  the 
glass  to  her  lips,  ^<  and  now,  then,  tell 
lis  all  about  yourself.  That  is,  if  it  will 
not  pain  you  to  do  so." 

"No,"  said  Kitty,  with  a  slight 
struggle,  "  I  came  for  that  purpose ; 
or  rather,  I  came  to  ask  your  advice 
and  assistance,  and  knew  that  I  could 
not  expect  either  without  giving  some 
account  of  what  you  must  have  consid- 
er^ my  strange  disappearance." 

"  My  dear  friend,"  said  Dr.  Travers, 
leaning  forward  and  touching  her  light- 
ly on  the  hand,  "  pray  divest  your 
mind  of  any  such  idea.  In  the  intimate 
relations  established  between  us  and  you 
last  year,  we  conceived  for  you  an  at- 
tachment and  esteem  which  nothing 
could  shake.  If  you  have  anything  to 
ask  of  me,  and  you  prefer  tx)  be  silent 
as  to  what  has  happened  to  you  within 
the  past  few  months,  ask — with  a  cer- 
tain conviction  that  if  it  be  possible,  it 
will  be  granted." 

"No,"  said  Kitty,  suddenly,  "it  is 
due  to  you  that  I  should  tell  you  all ! 
And  not  merely  that — I  must  speak.  I 
must  relieve  my  mind ;  I  feel  as  if  fur- 
ther silence  would  kill  me,  and  I  thank 
the  merciful  Providence  that  raised  up 
for  me  such  friends  as  you,  to  whom  I 
can  confide,  in  the  perfect  knowledge 
that  my  confidence  will  be  respected, 
»nd  that  what  I  say  will  go  no  further." 

"  More  than  that,  Kitty,"  said  Mrs. 
Travers,  calling  her  friend,  for  the  first 
time  by  her  Christian  name ;  "  you  will 
find  us  friends  who  will  sympathize 
with  your  sufferings,  and  do  all  in  our 
power  to  alleviate  them." 


"  They  have  been  somewhat  great," 
said  Kitty,  pressing  her  hand.  "  It  has 
often  struck  me  you  must  have  thought 
it .  strange,  considering  the  intimate 
terms  which  you  permitted  to  exist  be- 
tween us,  that  I  never  spoke  to  you  of 
my  antecedents,  or  indeed  of  my  actual 
condition  of  life,  at  the  time  I  was  a 
resident  in  your  house.  You  knew  not 
whether  I  was  wife  or  widow,  and  in 
your  delicacy,  you  ask^d  me  no  ques- 
tions. I  ought  to  have  spoken  then,  but 
my  tongue  was  tied.  There  is  no  such 
restraint  upon  me  now,  and  I  will  tell 
you  my  story." 

"  I  was  the  only  daughter  of  a  small 
farmer  in  Surrey,  a  man  who  had  been 
rich  once,  but  had  lost  his  means.  He 
took  pride  in  me  and  gave  me  an  educa- 
tion above  the  average  run  of  that  given 
to  girls  in  my  position.  When  I  was 
about  the  age  of  nineteen,  I  made  the  ao* 
quaintance  of  a  man-<— a  gentleman  he 
seemed  in  appearance  and  manners—^ 
whom,  I  had  seen  occasionally  from  my 
window,  passing  across  the  fields.  He 
told  me  he  was  staying  with  a  shooting 
party  at  a  neighboring  country  seat, 
and  had  been  much  struck  with  me.  I, 
in  my  turn,  was  fascinated  by  him,  and 
we  used  to  meet  frequently.  He  pro- 
fessed great  love  for  me,  and  at  length 
asked  me  to  elope  with  him.  I  refused 
— I  had  more  strength  of  mind  than 
bethought — telling  him  I^  would  never 
bring  disgrace  upon  my  father*s  name. 

"  Then  he  consented  to  marry  me  at 
a  town  some  five-and-twenty  miles 
away,  where  neither  of  us  were  known, 
on  the  condition  that  my  father  pledged 
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himself  to  secresj.  So  It  came  about 
I  was  madly  in  love^  and  my  father, 
who  would  have  done  anything  to  secure 
what  he  imagined  to  be  my  happiness, 
agre<Hl. 

**  The  plea  which  my  husband  offered 
for  the  course  was,  that  this  uncle,  whose 
fortune  and  title — for  he  was  a  man  of 
rank — ^he  expected  to  inherit,  was  a 
wonian-hatcr,  and  never  would  forgive 
his  nephew  if  he  married. 

'*  My  husband's  name  is  the  only 
thing  I  shall  conceal  from  you  in  this 
story ;  there  is  no  necessity  for  me  to 
mention  it,  and  I  have  striven,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  forget  it. 

^^  He  was  a  bad  man,  shifty,  thriftless, 
and  dissolute.  We  lived  together  for  a 
few  months,  sometimes  in  London, 
sometimes  in  odd  country  places,  a  pre- 
carious, hand-to-mouth  existence,  for  he 
was  a  gambler,  and  hod  no  resources 
save  his  winnings  at  betting  and  at 
cards. 

**  Then  he  told  me  it  would  be  ne- 
cessarv  for  me  to  leave  him  for  a  while, 
and  bade  me  settle  myself  in  some  re- 
tired  place,  where  he  would  send  me, 
from  time  to  time,  such  money  as  he 
could,  and  come  to  see  me  when  he  had 
the  opportunity.  I  chose  Brauxholme, 
and  settled  mvself  there  as  you  know,  but 
he  sent  me  very  little  money,  and  up 
to  the  time  when  I  knew  you,  he  had 
never  been  to  see  me. 

'^  Ilis  uncle  was  dead,  and  he  had  in- 
herited the  title ;  but  the  old  man,  sus- 
picious of  his  nephew's  character,  left 
his  monev  elsewhere. 

^  My  husband  still  wished,  for  some 


reason  or  other,  I  never  could  make  oat 
exactly  what,  that  our  marriage  shouUT 
be  kept  a  secret,  and  though  I  repeat- 
edly urged  him  to  make  it  krown,  and, 
let  me  live  with  him  as  his  wife,  h  al- 
ways refused. 

^One  day,  I  shall  never  forget  it, 
the  very  evening  after  you  left  Braox- 
holme,  he  appeared  at  the  cottage.     He 
had   been  away  for  some  time  on    ^le 
Continent  and  had   returned,  he  s  ^  ^ 
poorer  and  more  pressed  by  debt  t\ 
ever ;  but  there  was  a  way   by   w' 
he  could  get  rid  of  all  his  difficult. 
He  named  it  to  me,  but  I  scarcely  h:* .  • 
the  courage  to  mention  it  to  you,  b 
base,  so  shameful  was  it.     Well,  the.* 
he  proposed  that  I  should  renounce  my 
position  as  his  wife,  in  order  that  he 
might  marry  again — ^marry  a  girl  with 
riches,  who  was  devoted  to  him  !  " 

«  How  horrible ! "  cried  Mrs.  Tro- 
vers. 

*^  What  an  infernal  scoundrel  ?  *'  said 
the  doctor. 

"  I  need  scarcely  say  that  I  refused 
the  proposition  with  contempt,"  con- 
tinued Kitty ;  «*  and  directly  I  did  so, 
he  changed  his  course,  pretending  that 
he  had  merely  asked  me  as  a  joke,  and 
to  try  whether  I  still  cared  about  him, 
adding,  that  in  a  very  short  time,  he 
would  return  and  take  me  from  Braux- 
holme to  live  with  him  as  his  acknowl- 
edged wife. 

"  Fool  that  I  was  to  believe  him. 
He  came  back  ;  finding  that  he  could 
not  rid  himself  of  me  by  fair  mean?,  he 
must,  during  his  absence,  have  conceiv- 
ed  a  most  diabolicsd  plan,  which   he 
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«i  onqe,  on  the  very  day  of  his  arrival, 
p^QOceeded  to  carry  into  execution. 

"  Jle  lured  me  to  the  edge  of  the 
cli£E)i  and  ^nder  pretence  of  calling  my 
atten^on  to  something  below,  he — ^I  can 
s«  ircely  say  the  words — thrust  me  over 
the  cliff ! " 

JiB  she  spoke  these  last  words,  a 
strd^g. shuddering  fit  swept  across  her, 
aflJi)^  be  covered  her  face  with  her  hands. 
^iy(SfB.  Travers  rose  from  her  chair, 
^,  Ifflacing  round  to  Eatty,  took  her  in 
lH>5i#rms. 
.^/jiBe  comforted,  dear,"  she  whispered 
"q3W^  are  safe  here,  now." 

OP  Yes,"  said  the  doctor :  "  but  how 
0A(«  earth  did  she  get  here,  after  that 
act  of  murder  on  that  villain's  part?  " 

^^  From  the  time  I  felt  the  thrust 
which  precipitated  me  over  the  cliff," 
said  Kitty,  "  I  knew  nothing,  until  I 
found  myself  lying  in  bed,  in  a  small, 
but  neat  room,  overlooking  a  portion  of 
a  pretty  town,  built  on  the  sea  shore. 
A  grave,  elderly  man,  and  a  motherly- 
looking  woman  stood  by  the  bedside, 
watching  me  with  some  anxiety.  After 
looking  at  them  a  little  time,  I  strove 
to  speak,  but  the  gentleman  held  up 
his  hand  in  admonition,  and  the  woman 
smiled,  and  laid  her  finger  on  her  lips, 
and  after  I  had  heard  the  gentleman 
say,  *  she  will  recover  now,  I  will  write 
and  tell  him  so  to-night,'  I  relapsed  into 
unconsciousness. 

'^  When  my  senses  returned  to  me  I 
was  in  the  same  place,  but  the  woman 
only  was  present. 

« From  her,  at  various  intervals,  I 
learned  that  I  had  been  brought  to  her 


house  in  a  senseless,  speechless,  and,  as 
it  was  thought,  almost  dying  condition. 
I  had  been  borne  there  in  a  litter,  by 
some  sailors,  belonging  to  a  yacht,  the 
owner  of  which,  an  American  gentle- 
man, had  desired  that  every  care  should 
be  taken  of  me,  paying  the  woman 
liberally,  and  giving  an  address  at  the 
Yacht  Club,  Torquay,  where  he  desired 
her  to  write  to  him  frequently,  and  in- 
inform  him  of  my  condition. 

^^  As  soon  as  my  strength  permitted, 
I  questioned  the  woman  as  to  the  state 
in  which  I  was  found.  She  knew 
nothing  of  it,  she  said ;  but  she  gather- 
ed, from  what  the  gentleman  said,  that 
I  must  have  fallen  from  some  height, 
and  after  the  examination  by  the  sur- 
geon, who  was  sent  for  immediately,  he 
expressed  some  surprise  that  no  bones 
were  broken ;  my  nervous  system,  how- 
ever, had  experienced  a  severe  shock  ; 
and  brain  fever  set  in.  I  lay  ill  for  weeks, 
hovering  between  life  and  death ;  and 
during  this  period,  the  American  gen- 
tleman came  over,  it  appears,  several 
times,  from  Torquay,  to  make  inquiry 
after  me,  and  see  that  I  was  properly 
attended  to. 

"From  the  time  of  my  recovering 
consciousness,  my  strength  slowly  re- 
turned, and  in  a  few  days  I  was  able  to 
sit  up.  One  morning  the  woman  told 
me  that  the  American  gentleman  was 
below,  and  wished  to  know  if  I  would 
see  him. 

*'  Of  course  I  said  '  yes,'  and  he  came 
up.  A  tall,  good-looking  man,  about 
thirty  years  of  age,  with  the  kindest 
face  and   sweetest   voice    imaginable 
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After  five  miiiutes  we  seemed  to  be 
friends  of  long  standing.  He  told  me 
that  as  he  was  sailins:  round  the  coast, 
just  off  Brauxholme  he  had  discoyered, 
through  his  glass,  something  hanging 
midway  down  the  cliff ;  that  erentuallj 
this  something  had  proved  to  be  my 
helpless  body,  which  he  and  his  sailors 
managed,  with  much  difficultty,  to  res- 
cue from  its  perilous  position,  and  that 
he  had  had  me  conveyed  to  the  rooms 
where  I  found  myself. 

'^  I  cannot  describe  to  you  the  man- 
ner with  which,  all  this  was  told,  nor 
tiie  delicacy  with  which  Mr.  Hoyt — that 
is  his  name,  Wilbur  C.  Hoyt — made 
light  of  the  obligation  under  which  he 
had  laid  me ;  nbr  could  I  describe  to 
you  the  curiously  instinctive  way  in 
which  he  gathered  that  there  was  some- 
thing in  my  story  which  I  fain  would 
hide  ;  and  how  quietly  he  accepted  my 
position,  as  it  then  was,  without  inquir- 
ing for  any  details  of  my  previous 
life. 

^  He  begged  me  not  to  think  of  quit^ 
ting  the  apartment;  and,  indeed  it 
would  have  been  impossible,  for  my 
strength  had  but  very  partially  return- 
ed. He  supplied  me  with  books  and 
fruit  and  flowers,  and  came  over  several 
times  to  see  me,  always  treating  nie 
with  the  greatest  respect,  as  though  I 
had  been  some  friend  of  his  family  who 
had  been  confided  to  his  care. 

'^  At  length,  one  day,  I  told  him  that, 
now  that  my  strength  was  sufficiently 
recovered,  I  must  no  longer  be  a  burden 
on  his  kindness. 

"He* looked  up  suddenly,  somewhat 


pained,  as  I  thought,  and  begged  me  fts 
explain  my  plans. 

^  Then  I  spoke  out  frankly,  telliiig 
him  that  my  past  life  must  be  a  blank, 
even  to  him  who  bad  preserved  it ;  that 
I  was  destitute,  and  could  in  do  way 
hope  to  repay  him  for  all  that  he  had 
done  for  me,  but  that  for  the  future,  I 
had  kind  friends  in  London  who. would 
help  me  on.  Meanwhile  he  had  won, 
and  must  be  content  with,  my  eternal 
gratitude. 

"  Mr.  Hoyt  was  silent  for  a  momoit 
after  I  had  ceased  speaking. 

^'  Then  he  said :  '  He  accepted  the 
position,  perfectly ;  that  he  had  never 
attempted,  by  word  or  deed,  to  intrude 
upon  my  confidence,  imagining,  he 
scarcely  knew  why,  that  there  was 
something  in  my  story  which  I  desired 
to  conceal,  and  expressing,  in  the  kind* 
est  words,  his  full  conviction,  that  whai- 
ever  I  might  have  suffered  was  owing 
to  no  fault  of  mine.  He  was  only  too 
delighted,*  he  said,  'to  have  had  the 
opportunity  of  being  of  service  to  me, 
and  all  he  woidd  ask  of  me  in  retnm 
was  to  tell  him  the  names  of  my- friends 
in  London,  and  to  let  him  hear,  from 
time  to  time,  of  my  welfare.' 

'<  I    ventured    to    name    you    dear 

« 

friends.  I  thought  there  was  no  ham 
in  that ;  and  Mr.  Hoyt  said  that  the 
doctor's  name  and  fame  were  quite 
familiar  to  him. 

<<Then  he  took  hlB  leave;  and  the 
next  day  he  wrote  me  a  delioately* 
worded  letter,  enclosing  a  bank-note  for 
my  expenses  to  London,  and  begging 
me  consider  that  in  him  Provide&oa 
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had  raised  up  for  me  a  friend,  only  too 
glad  to  be  of  service  to  me  on,  in,  and 
every  possible  occasion." 

"What  a  noble  fellow!"  said  the 
doctor,  jumping  up,  and  rubbing  his 
hands. 

Mrs.  Travers  said  nothing,  but  sat 
gaiung  intently  on  Kitty,  the  tears 
streaming  down  her  face. 

"  Well,"  said  the  doctor,  "  then  you 
came  straight  away  here  ?  " 

"  Only  by  very  slow  degrees,"  re- 
plied Kitty,  "  for  I  had  over-judged  my 
strength.  I  made  short  journeys,  rest- 
ing by  the  way,  and  only  arrived  in 
London  this  afternoon.  I  need  scarce- 
ly say  that  I  came  to  you  so  soon  as  I 
had  secured  a  lodging,  and  unpacked 
my  things." 

**  Secured  a  lodging !  "  cried  the 
doctor  looking  round  in  ludicrous  amaze- 
ment. '^  What  does  the  woman  mean  ? 
These  are  your  lodgings — this  is  your 
home— you  are  never  going  to  move 
again  from  here,  I  can  tell  you." 

"  Yes,  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Travers,  put- 
ting her  arm  round  her  friend ;  ^'  the 
rest  of  your  life  will  be  passed  with  us." 

"  We  will  talk  of  that  presently,  dear 
friends,"  said  Kitty,  with  a  grave  smile  ; 
^  but  now,  tell  me  what  you  had  heard 
of  me.  Of  course  Mr.  Harvey  had  writ- 
ten to  you  ?  " 

'^^  Of  course  he  had,"  said  the  doctor, 
^  and  written  to  us  in  the  most  agoniz- 
ing state  of  mind.  He  and  all  the  villagers 
thought  you  had  been  murdered,  and 
your  body  thrown  into  the  sea;  for 
when  Hannah,  your  dumb  servant,  re- 
turned from  Pollington,'  whither,  it  ap- 


pears, you  had  sent  her  for  a  holiday, 
she  found  the  cottage  in  a  state  of  the 
greatest  confusion — boxes  and  drawers 
ransacked,  and  their  contents  thrown 
out  on  the  floor,  and  no  traces  of  you 
to  be  discovered.  The  neighbors 
searched  the  shore  and  the  cliffs  for 
days,  and  at  last  were  compelled  to  give 
in  to  the  general  belief,  and  mourned 
you  as  dead.  However,  here  you  are 
safe  and  sound,  thank  God,  and  here 
you  will  remain.  I  will  just  ring  and 
send  round  for  your  baggage ;  this  lodg- 
ing must  be  given  up  at  once." 

But  Kitty  laid  her  hand  upon  his 
arm  and  looked  up  into  his  face. 

"  You  used  to  say  I  was  a  very  ob- 
stinate woman,"  said  she,  *'and,  in 
that  respect,  I  am  just  the  same  since 
my  illness.  Those  lodgings  must  not 
be  given  up,  and  I  am  not  coming  to  live 
here  to  be  a  burden  on  your  bounty." 

"  Our  bounty  ?  "  cried  the  doctor. 
^<  Don't  we  owe  you  more  than  we  can 
ever  repay  ?  " 

"Is  not  my  recovery  due  to  your 
nursing  ?  "  cried  Lucy. 

"  I  know  all  your  kindness,"  said 
Kitty ;  "  but  I  wish  to  be  independent, 
and  to  earn  my  own  living." 

"  Earn  your  own  living !  "  repeated 
the  doctor;  "earn  your  own  fiddle- 
sticks !  Do  yott  want  to  be  a  gover- 
ness at  a  shilling  an  hour,  or  buy  a  sew- 
ing machine  and  take  in  plain  needle- 
work ?  " 

"Neither  one  nor  the  other,"  said 
Kitty  ;  "  but  I  .think  I  know  of  a  po 
sitlon  in  which  I  may  support  myself, 
and  be  of  some  good  to  others.     When 
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I  was  in  attendance  on  Mrs.  Travers, 
at  Brauxholme,"  she  continued,  turn- 
bg  to  the  doctor,  '*  you  were  pleased 
to  speak  approviuglj  of  the  way  in 
which  I  discharged  my  duty." 

"  Approvingly  ! "  cried  the  doctor. 
<'  I  should  tliink  so  indeed  ;  the  softest 
step)  the  lightest  hand,  the  sweetest 
manner,  the  most  unwearying  attention 
I  ever  found  in  all  my  experience !  " 

'^If  I  really  possess  these  qualifica- 
tions," said  Kitty,  "  why  should  they 
be  wasted — why  should  I  not  earn  my 
bread  by  undertaking  the  professional 
duties  of  a  nurse.  In  your  practice, 
you  will  have  many  opportunities  of  re- 
commending me  to  patients." 

The  doctor  was  silent  for  a  moment. 

"  Have  you  considered  this  fully,  dear 
—do  you  mean  it  seriously  ?  " 

"  Most  seriously,"  she  replied. 

**  Then,"  he  said,  "  I  think  you  are 
a  noble  woman,  about  to  enter  on  a  no- 
ble career — we  will  talk  of  it  further 
in  the  morning.  Now  you  must  retire 
to  bed.  I  will  walk  with  you  to  your 
lodgings." 

•  "  You  will  do  nothing  of  the  sort," 
she  said.  **  They  are  quite  close  here, 
in  a  small,  quiet  street  at  the  back." 

"  You  shall  not  go  by  yourself," 
said  the  doctor.  *'  I  will  send  James 
with  you,  and  to-morrow  we  will  dis- 
cuss your  future." 

Before  Kitty  retired  to  her  rest  that 
night,  she  fell  on  her  knees,  and  thank- 
ed the  Almighty  Father  who  had  pre- 
served her  life  to  be,  as  she  hoped,  of 
use  and  benefit  to  her  sufferino:  fellow- 
creatures. 


CHAPTER  XI. 
kitty's    tisitoks. 

On  the  following  morning,  Kitty 
arose  early  and  set  herself  to  get  her 
room  into  something  like  order. 

It  was  not  a  very  satisfactory  task, 
for  though  the  apartment  itself  was 
clean,  and  to  a  certain  extent  comfort- 
able, there  was  no  glorious  view  of  sea 
and  sky,  such  as  she  had  been  accus- 
tomed to.  The  window  looked  on  to 
a  small,  dull  street  of  unpretending 
houses,  through  which  there  was  bat 
little  trafiic,  and  which  was,  consequent- 
ly, the  chosen  resort  of  organ-grinders 
and  all  kinds  of  itinerant  muuicians,  but 
she  bustled  about,  and  by  the  exercise 
of  that  womanly  taste  and  neatness, 
which  she  possessed  in  the  highest  de- 
gree, soon  rendered  the  little  place  so 
pleasant-looking  that  when  Dr.  Travers 
arrived  he  could  not  help  expressing  his 
astonishment  at  the  air  of  comfort 
which  pervaded. 

"  Just  like  you,  Kitty !  "  he  said,  look- 
ing round  him  with  a  pleased  smile; 
*^  just  the  way  you  used  to  manage  in 
that  little  band-box  of  yours  at  Braux- 
holme.  I  verily  believe  that  if  you  had 
remained  with  that  rascally  husband  of 
yours,  and  he  had  been  sent  to  prison,  as 
he  undoubtedly  would  have  been,  sooner 
or  later,  when  you  went  to  see  him  you 
would  in  a  few  minutes  have  made  his 
cell  as  cosy  as  a  lady's  boudoir,*' 

^<  Don't  talk  about  him ;  don't  men- 
tion him,  pray,"  cried  Sjtty,  with  a 
shudder. 

'<  I  did  not  do  it  thoughtlessly,"  said 
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the  doctor,  taklog  her  hand,  and  look- 
ing at  her  with  grave  affection  out  of 
his  dark,  hazel  eyes.  "  I  did  it  purpose- 
ly. But,  for  the  present,  I  want  to  talk 
to  you  ahout  something  else.  The  de- 
termination which  you  announced  to  us 
last  night,  was  it  a  sudden  thought,  or 
was  it  one  which  had  been  for  some 
time  in  your  mind  ?  " 

<^It  came  to  me  during  my  long 
hours  of  convalescence,  and  which 
seemed  to  be  sent  to  me  by  Provi- 
dence." 

''And  you  are  still  determined  to 
abide  by  it  ?  " 

"  If  you  and  Mrs.  Travers  see  no  ob- 
jection. You  are  the  only  friends  I 
have  in  the  world,  with  the  exception, 
indeed,  of  Mr.  Hoyt,  and  by  you  I  will 
be  guided  in  every  thing  I  do.  Do  you 
approve  of  my  plan  or  not  ?  " 

"  For  the  present,  yes,"  said  the  doo- 
to%  "  There  are  a  great  many  cases 
coming  within  the  range  of  my  expe- 
rience, in  which  a  woman  like  you,  with 
your  qualifications,  would  be  invaluable 
as  a  nurse ;  and  since  your  mdependence 
of  spirit  is  so  great  that  it  will  not  allow 
low  you  to  live  with  us,  I  shall  be  en- 
abled to  put  you  in  the  way  of  earning 
an  excellent  living  for  the  present,  and 
so  long  as  you  may  require  it." 

"  That  will  surely  be  for  the  remain 
der  of  my  life,"  said  Kitty,  with  a 
smile. 

"  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that,"  said  the 
doctor,  looking  hard  at  her. 

"  You  are  mysterious,  dear  friend," 
said   Kitty.       "  Why   not    speak   out 

plainly  to  me  ?  " 

6 


"  "Well,  you  see,  my  dear  Kitty,"  said 
the  doctor,  with  rather  an  embarrassed 
air,  "  I  am  so  engrossed  in  my  profes- 
sional practice  and  studies,  that  I  do  not 
give  much  attention  to  anything  else ; 
but  Lucy  is  a  woman  of  wonderful  ob- 
servation, and  she  must  evidently  have 
something  in  her  head,  though  she  has 
not  told  me  what  it  was,  for  when  this 
morning  we  naturally  began  talking 
about  you,  in  the  course  of  our  conver- 
sation, Lucy  several  times  touched  upon 
the  horror  of  your  position  in  being 
bound  to  this  man  who  has  treated  you 
with  such  barbarity." 

'<  It  is  done,  and  cannot  be  undone," 
said  Kitty,  with  a  sigh;  "it  is  my  lot 
and  I  must  bear  it." 

"Only  with  your  own  free  will," 
said  the  doctor.  "  If  the  world  were 
aware  of  the  horrible  cruelty  practiced 
upon  you,  the  law  would  see  you 
righted." 

"  You  mean  that  I  could  get  a  divorce 
from  him,"  said  Kitty.  "  Oh  no,  no. 
To  do  that  I  should  have  to  make  pub- 
lic his  name,  and  all  my  miserable  life's 
story — and  what  would  be  the  use,  I 
ask ;  what  would  be  the  use  ?  " 

"  Use  !  "  said  the  doctor,  eyeing  her 
very  hard ;  "  it  would  enable  you  to 
prevent  him  from  claiming  any  of  the 
savings  which  you  may  acquire  in  the 
profession  which  you  propose  to  under- 
take." 

"  He'  will  not  attempt  that,"  said 
Kitty ;  "  He  is  base  enough,  but  not 
bold  enough  to  attempt  to  cross  my 
path  again.  Moreover,  he  thinks  me 
dead,  and  iher^  «s  but  little  probability 
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of  his  ever  hearing  that  I  still  ex- 
ist" 

**  It  wonld  have  yet  another  advan- 
tage, Kitty,"  said  the  doctor ;  ^*  it  would 
enable  you  to  marry  again." 

*<  That  would  be  an  advantage,  in- 
deed," cried  Kitty,  with  flashing  eyes 
and  head  erect,  '^and  one  which  I 
should  have,  no  doubt,  a  speedy  oppor- 
tunity of  proving.  A  woman  with  a 
dim  and  shadowy  past,  of  which  she 
dare  not  speak,  and  with  a  position  of 
hospital  nurse  for  her  future,  is  not  like- 
ly to  receive  many  tempting  offers  of 
marriage,  even  if  her  taste  lay  that  way, 
which  mine  does  not  No,  dear,  kind 
friend,  we  will  not,  if  you  please,  enter 
upon  this  subject  again.  Let  the  past 
be  forever  dead  to  me,  and  let  my  fu- 
ture of  woman's  work  open  for  me  as 
soon  as  possible." 

''  Your  wishes  shall  be  obeyed,  Kit- 
ty," said  the  doctor,  as  he  took  his  leave. 
*^  I  will  see  to  it  at  once." 

When  the  doctor  had  gone,  Kitty  fell 
into  a  reverie  over  his  proposition,  from 
which  she  was  roused  by  the  entrance 
of  the  servant,  bringing  her  a  card. 

On  this  card  was  printed  the  name, 
^'  WUbur  C.  Hoyt." 

"  Mr.  Hoyt !  "  cried  Kitty,  in  aston- 
ishment :  <<  why,  how  in  the  world  did 
he  find  out  I  was  here  ?  Of  course,  I 
shaff  be  delighted  to  see  him  ;  bid  him 
walk  up  at  once." 

"  You  are  very  welcome,  Mr,  Hoyt," 
said  she,  when  that  gentleman  appear- 
ed ;  "  not  less  so  because  so  totally  un- 
expected. I  am  curious  to  know  how, 
in  this  great  dty,  you  managed  to  dis-  { 


cover  a  person  so  thoroughly  nuimpoa^ 
tant  as  myself  ?  " 

'^  There  is  less  of  magic  in  it  than 
there  seems  in  the  first  glance, 
Mrs.  Moreton,"  said  Wilbur  Hoyt, 
smiling,  though  in  rather  an  uneasy 
manner.  ^I  happened  to  be  passing  by, 
and  saw  your  friend.  Dr.  Travers,  whose 
appearance  was  known  to  me,  coming 
out  of  the  door  and  getting  into  his  car- 
riage. Recollecting  you  had  mentioned 
his  name,  a  sudden  idea  struck  me  that 
you  might  possibly  be  living  here  ;  I 
knocked,  sent  up  my  card,  and  was  for- 
tunate enough  to  find  you." 

'<  That  was  quite  a  coinddence,"  said 
Kitty.  "  I  had  no  idea  you  were  in 
London.  When  did  yon  leave  Toi^ 
quay  ?  " 

"  Torquay  ?  Let  me  see — ^last  Thunr 
day  week,"  said  Wilbur. 

"  Thursday  week ;  that  was  the  very 
day  I  left  Waterbeach,  only  doubtless 
you  came  through  at  once,  while  I  rest- 
ed at  several  places  on  the  way." 

"  Oh,  mdeed,"  said  Mr.  Hoyt,  "  that 
accounts  for  it." 

**  Accounts  for  what  ?  " 

"  Nothing,"  cried  Wilbur,  with  man- 
ifest embarrassment.  ^  I  beg  pardon, 
Mrs.  Moreton ;  the  fact  is,  I  am  rather 
absent  sometimes ;  you  must  have  no 
ticed  I  have  a  habit  of  thinking  aloud. 
And  you  are  better  ?  " 

'<  Oh  yes,   thanks ;  I  am  quite  well 


now. 


» 


"And  you  have  found  your  friend 
Dr.  Travers,  I  see  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  he  and  his  wife  received  me 
most  kindly,  and  they  have  consented 
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to  tlie  oew  Bcheme  of  life  which  I  pro- 
posed for  myself,  and  I  am  to  enter 
apon  it  at  once." 

"  New  scheme  of  life  ! "  said  Wilbur 
Hoyt,  bending  forward;  ^and  what 
might  that  be  ?  " 

"  I  did  not  mention  it  to  you  before," 
said  Kitty,  ^  because  I  did  not  know 
whether  it  was  practicable  to  carry  it 
out ;  but  you  have  shown  sudi  kiodness 
to  me  that  I  have  no  right  to  withhold 
any  confidence  from  you.  I  am  going 
to  be  a  sick  nurse." 

"  Ton,  Mrs.  Moreton  ?  Yon  are  not 
jesting  with  me  ?  " 

"  No,  indeed,  I  am  not  speaking  tlM 
plain  and  simple  truth.  Probably  you 
doubt  my  qualificationfl  f (^  the  position," 
she  continued,  with  a  smile ;  **  but,  tliea, 
recollect  you  haTe  only  seen  ttie  as  a 
patient."  .' 

^  I  allow  yon  Ml  quaiificationis  lor 
everything  that  is  sweet  %aaA  kind'  asid 
womanly,"  said  Wilbur  Itoyt,  'witii 
earnestness  ;  "  I  could  imagine  iMIt' ienr 
public  poikioQB  m  mMdk  joil  trauld 
shine  to  more  advantage.  If  mj  voieS 
betrayed  « tone  of  mUmalUDintf  H  #as 
prompted  by  the  idealiMt  ymx  §kmM 
voluntarily  seek  an  occupation  that  must 
entail  upon  you  work  to  which  you  may 
physically  ii|9,0Bi4«||U|lij  MA.)nrhich  may 
be  distasteful  in  its  kind." 

*^  You  seem  to  forget  that  I  have  my 
Verimgl^  igstt^ifrjIBdit,  «Mb  ihat,'  pro- 
««M  tf  te^bi^sil  iMd  JbMUUi^linttst 
Wfitibe  Iwti rijsM^las  A> 'iher^inteps  bf 
Mioh'pyiteeai  'mmximL'r-  •• ''-  -'• " T 
^jRw^'aiwiiiriiifyiilwb  UytflONUi'W 


evidently  struggling  with  some  strong, 
internal  emoti<m. 

Then  he  tamed  to  her,  with  palU 
cheeks  and  quivering  lips,  sad  said>-» 

''You  enbolden  me  to  spesk  to  70a 
sooner  than  I  had  praviousiy  inteadad 
— to  tell  you  what  has  been  giowing  m 
mj  heart  from  the  moment  that  I  fiifst 
saw  you,  pale  wd  deaOilika,  lying  seme- 
less  inray  anw  on  tke  faceof  that  fear- 
ful ciiiL  .FxaiXk  that  memtiit,  ^Isiost 
until  the  present,  I  may  be  said  to  haie 
been  watefaiag  o^er  jcvl  I  have  setti 
you  straggling  back  ham  death  to  lila; 
I  hafU  murked  your  fuiet  suffeciags, 
youT'patieBce  flnderpain,  jova  &urtitwfe 
aad  nwlgnatiotti  I  am  a  rough  man,  sad 
oidiaAiilf  not  ohaerraftt,  bat  ao  totioh 
of  your  womanly  sweetness  has  besii 
hulbmpimiaA.  D0 nsi ii»w faack^ Mrs. 
Moreton,  but  hear  ate  to  the  ^nd;  .te- 
iiefre  me^ail  laay  is  trtfeandhooeit'And 
atnugbifor#M?d»  if  yon.  knew  siv 
f riesds.ol  acdne^  Ibef'  wonld  tdl  you.-  thi( 
I  .MS  «  sttasg^  unimpiMsisQahle  oan^ 
ture,  wandering  and  Bohewisa  in  .my 
t  isjesj  mod,  the  last  mafci  mi  MilbtO'be 
mflimofid  by  a.^weman:  *  Hitherto  tb^ 
balta:SH>fi  baee  wrdflg sn  tUs 'estiiMte  of 
myrkmhriciii  my>iiiothte  died  yoitti|^ 

II  was  tay-own  laaster  tit  aa^s«j|f 
■hI  bMns  kubcked  about  die  arofU 
TJtboutimaeh  4rhaaee  ci  oami^.  uaA^ 
Stty^aoitoafii^  inilnwafie.  I  sboald  Mt 
^uitaikaDir  how  to  liame  mjvpdibdk  to 
a  lady  xanim  codinary  dwaaMtaiMBy 
aaids  kas  bi  a  auMsr  of  this  kind  I  hat 
what  I  want  to  taawt^io  yoa  is  jthif: 
-ifadriaave  yaa  vary  daariy^  and  I  bave 
ooeasctd  ask  Tsada  be  ai(y  ivifs. 
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**  Do  not  answer  me  now/'  he  added ; 
*^  I  have  taken  you  b j  sorprise.  I  had 
no  intention  of  dechiring  myself  thus 
raddenly,  though  the  desire  has  been  for 
some  time  in  my  mind;  but  I  cannot 
bear  to  think  of  your  taking  the  position 
'Which  you  speak  of,  and — say,  will  you 
have  me,  Kitty.  I  feel  I  cannot  live 
wlthoot  you !  The  night  that  you  left 
Waterbeachy  I  too  started  for  London. 
I  came  straight  on,  trasting  to  diance 
to  find  you.  I  have  walked  up  and 
down  in  front  of  Dr.  Travers'  house, 
aoMl  have  behaved  more  like  a  maniac 
than  a  rational  being.  This  kind  of 
passion  is  worse  with  me,  perhaps,  be- 
cause I  never' sul^red  from  it  before— 
will  you  take  pity  em  me^  and  be  my 
w«e?'' 

Her  fiBice  had  no  more  ooior  in  itthan 
'Us^  as  she  looked  up.  '  ^ 

• « I  might  tell  you,"*  she  sak^  ^tHa^ 
what  you  ask  is  impoesible,  but  you 
merit  greater  confidence  than  that  I 
owe  you  a  ddbt  of  gratitude  whkh  I 

'  can  never  repay,  and — '' 

<*  D6  you  think  it  is  on  that  gMWnd  I 

^  ai^al  to  you  ?  **  he  asked,  indignantly. 

**  I  know  it  is  not/'  she  said  quietly ;, 

^I  believe  folly  and  frankly  that  your 

-  feelings  for  me  are  as  you  state.  •  Hxyw 
Idiould  1  requite  the  kbdneas  you  ka^e 

'  shown  to  me,  if  I  wer^  t6  aeoept  y<>ttat 
your  wt>rd  and  taint  yotir  futum  life  ?" 

'     <<  Taint  my  future  life  !**  he  repeated; 
**  you  are  mad.    I  make  no  inquiries  as 

^  to  your  past;  I  know  you  to  be  aa  an- 
gel of  purity  and  honor."    <^ .   * 

**  Let  my  past  rest,*^  she  and,  shak* 
ing  her  head  aoxfowfully.     ><'Thwe  ii^ 


no  dishonor,  I  trust,  but  there  is  misery 
enough.  Listen,  Mr.  Hoyt:  I  am  a 
married  woman,  and  so  far  as  I  know 
my  husband  is  alive." 

He  recoiled  for  a  moment.  Then 
looking  suddenly  up,  he  said  ;  ''  So  £tf 
as  you  know,  then  he  may  be  dead,  or 
if  not  dead  in  fact,  dead  to  you ;  Imean 
that  the  law  might  interfere  between  us 
and  release  you  from  him." 

*'  I  do  not  say  that  might  not  be,  but 
do  you  think  that  I  would  come  to  you 
on  those  terms  ?  Do  you  think  I  would 
suffer  your  friends  to  point  the  finger  of 
scorn  at  you  ?  Do  you  think  I  could 
bear  to  see  your  generous  heart  lacerat- 
ed by  the  taunts  and  gibes  of  the  world  ? 
Hear  me  now,  once  and  forever:  Let 
this  subject  be  dropped  henceforth  be- 
tween, .us,  and  let  me  go  my  way  and 
fight  for  my  existence  in  the  great  bat- 
tle of  life,  resting  assured  that  there  is 
BO  teie  whom  I  osteon  more  hi^y, 
whom  I  think  of  with  deeper  regard 
than  youvseUi" 

Shenwe  aa  she  qpoke^  and  gave  him 
har.haad. !  ir 

He  tookiili)  pvenedit  to  his  lipa^and 
went  skwly  away.     ■ 
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that  it  had  been  ordered  by  Mrs.  Adams 
herself,  who  had  astonished  the  respect- 
able British  upholsterer  by  instnicting 
bim  to  ''  fix"  as  much  gilt  molding,  and 
blue  velvet,  and  looking-glass  as  the 
rooms  would  possibly  bear,  to  lay  down 
carpets  so  thick  and  soft  that  you  could 
not  hear  on  them  the  foot-tread  of  any 
one,  "  no  more  than  if  he  had  got  his 
Arctics  on,"  and  generally  to  complete 
the  decorations  in  that  floridly  expen- 
sive style,  which  is  only  to  be  seen  in 
certain  parvenu  drawing-rooms  in  New 
Tork,  and  in  the  Quartier  Breda,  sacred 
to  the  Parisian  cocottes. 

The  well-bred  upholsterer,  who  was 
a  man  of  taste,  had  received  an  excel- 
lent education,  and  when  out  of  his 
business,  lived  in  capital  style,  smiled 
inwardly  as  he  took  the  order,  but  pro- 
ceeded to  have  it  executed  exactly  as  it 
had  been  given. 

It  was  nothing  to  him,  s<}  long  as  the 
money  was  sure,  and  of  that  there  was 
not  the  smallest  doubt. 

Money,  money  everywhere;  a  ple- 
thora of  wealth  brought  over  by  these 
newly  enriched  republicans,  to  which 
even  the  highly  charging,  largely  paid 
tradesmen  of  London  were  unaccus- 
tomed. 

Such  a  trousseau  for  the  bride,  such 
triumphs  of  Parisian  millinery,  such 
hats  and  bonnets,  such  brocaded  silk 
dresses,  so  stiff  and  strong  that  they 
stood  on  end  by  themselves,  with 
trains  of  such  enormous  length  that 
though  Minnie  managed  them  artistical- 
ly, her  father  was  always  getting  his  feet 
involved  in  them,  and  was  never  able  to 


approach  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of 
his  daughter  whenever  she  was  in  full 
dress. 

Such  jewelry — huge  bands  of  gold, 
with  two  or  three  large  precious  stones 
set  solidly  in  the  midst  of  them  ;  such 
writhing  snakes,  with  glowing,  ruby 
eyes,  or  sparkling  emerald  eyes,  and 
tails,  and  scales  glittering  all  over  with 
brilliant  gems ;  such  pale  pink  coral 
necklaces,  and  diamond  horse-shoe 
brooches,  and  all  sorts  of  valuable 
ornaments  for  watch  and  waist  belt. 

Money  inside  the  house,  in  the  furni- 
ture, as  has  been  already  stated,  and 
money  galore  outside.  In  the  stables, 
such  splendid  horses;  the  pick  and 
pride  of  the  most  celebrated  London 
dealers ;  heavy  horses  for  Sir  Frederick's 
brougham,  and  light,  elegant  ponies  for 
milady's  phaeton,  saddle  horses,  taught 
to  prance  and  caper  in  the  park,  draw- 
ing the  attention  of  all  spectators,  but, 
in  reality,  safer  and  easier  than  an  arm- 
chair ;  hunters,  and  strong,  steady 
horses  for  night  work. 

Mrs.  Adams  walked  through  the 
house  when  all  was  finished,  and  look- 
ed at  everything,  and  pronounced  it  all 
to  be  "  real  elegant."  Hiram  P.,  with 
his  hands  buried  deep  in  his  trousers' 
pockets  and  with  his  hat  on  the  back  of 
his  head,  did  the  same. 

**  I  have  done  this,"  he  said,  "  on  the 
square;  there  ain't  been  no  dickering 
about  it.  I  have  footed  up  the  bill, 
and  it  reaches  high.  I  guess  Sir 
Frederick,  baronet,  can't  go  back  upon 
me,  or  say  there  is  anything  one-horse 
about  what  I  have  done  for  him." 
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Sir  Frederick  did  not  make  any  com- 
plaint on  that  aoconnt. 

For  the  first  few  months  after  his 
marriage,  he  thought  he  had  never  been 
■o  happy  in  his  life. 

He  was  a  run  man,  and  it  was  a 
source  of  intense  gratification  to  him  to 
find  that  his  bride  was  universally  ad- 
mired, and  the  mere  fact  of  the  posses- 
sion of  money  was  sufficient  to  give  him 
positive  pleasure.  He  had  suffered  so 
many  privations,  had  gone  through  so 
much  mental  misery  in  shiftily  schem- 
ing and  calculating  how  the  next  meal 
was  to  be  provided,  that,  to  know  that 
he  was  not  merely  beyond  the  reach  of 
such  griping  penury,  but  there  were  in 
his  pocket-book  crisp,  rustling  Bank  of 
England  notes  which  he  might  handle, 
in  his  purse  bright  gold  pieces,  which  he 
could  count,  was  to  him  an  actual  de- 
light. 

He  walked  through  and  through  his 
own  fine  rooms,  gazing  at  the  furniture, 
the  pictures,  and  the  ornaments,  with 
the  conscious  pride  of  a  proprietor,  and 
seemed  never  tired  of  dwelling  upon 
them  himself,  or  of  calling  them  to  the 
attention  of  his  friends. 

And  all  this  was  to  Minnie's  explica- 
ble joy. 

She  had  been  very  happy  during  her 
honeymoon  in  Paris,  but  had  dreaded 
the  return  to  London,  lest  her  husband 
be  taken  with  old  friends  and  old  com- 
panions, and  fall  back  into  some  of 
his  eariy  ways  of  life,  of  which,  you 
may  depend,  she  had  not  failed  to  be 
informed. 

Such  a  course  of  conduct,  she  knew, 


would  not  merely  make  her  intensely 
miserable,  but  would  infallibly  tend  to 
bring  about  a  rupture  of  the  friendly 
relations  then  existing  between  her 
father  and  Sir  Frederick. 

For  Hiram  P.,  though  ordinarily  easy 
going  and  affectionate,  was  a  stem  and 
implacable  man,  when,  as  he  imagined, 
anything  like  a  breach  of  morals  was 
involved. 

In  his  own  domestic  life,  as  is  tbe 
case  with  most  American  citizens  of  his 
class,  he  had  been  pure  and  loyal,  and 
though,  as  his  wife  iias  said,  he  was 
frequently,  in  the  old  days,  in  the  habit 
of  sitting  about  the  hall  of  the  Critten- 
den House,  Tltusville,  he  was  a  strict 
temperance  man,  and  never  touched  a 
card  in  his  life. 

He  idolized  his  daughter,  too,  from 
the  bottom  of  his  heart ;  and  if  he  had 
found  that  she  was  in  any  way  neglect- 
ed by  her  husband,  who  at  the  same 
time  was  running  into  evil  courses,  the 
wrath  of  Hiram  P.  would  have  been 
great,  and  would  certainly  have  made 
itself  felt. 

Bnt  Minnie  began  to  think  that  she 
had  been  anticipating  evil  unnecessa- 
rily, for  the  first  few  weeks  after  they 
returned  to  London,  and  took  posses- 
sion of  their  new  home,  were  as  happy 
as  possible. 

Sir  Frederick  was  out  a  great  deal  in 
the  daytime,  it  is  true — at  his  clubs,  he 
said,  and  at  various  places  of  business 
— ^but  in  the  evening  he  either  to<^  her 
to  the  theatre  or  remained  at  home  to 
help  her  entertain  her  company. 

For  they  had  a  gi^at  many  visitors, 
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and  already  knew  quite  a  large  number 
of  people ;  and  when  they  threw  their 
house  open  in  the  evening,  as  they  did 
two  or  three  time  a  week  the  rooms 
were  crowded. 

The  English  nobility  was  very  sparse- 
ly represented ;  but  there  were  French 
counts,  and  German  baronets  and  Span- 
ish marquises  in  scores,  and  they  were 
most  of  them  yerj  distinguished-looking 
men,  particularly  about  their  hair  and 
beard,  and  they  wore  little  scraps  of 
ribbon  at  their  button-holes,  and  some 
of  them  had  jeweled  orders  round  their 
necks. 

Some  of  them  too,  but  not  many, 
brought  ladies  with  them,  whose  style 
of  dress  alarmed  Minnie  very  much,  in- 
deed, and  caused  Mrs.  Adams  to  utter 
sundry  strong  ejaculations,  smacking 
more  of  her  early  life  in  the  outspoken 
oil  regions,  rather  than  of  her  more  re- 
cent experiences  in  polite  society. 

And  Minnie  noticed  with  surprise, 
84)mewbat  touched  with  regret,  that  very 
few  of  her  own  countrymen  and  couu- 
try-women  visited  her,  and  that  such  of 
them  as  did  come  never  returned. 

The  Secretary  to  the  American  Le- 
gation, who  is  known  as  the  most  courts 
teous  and  the  kindest  man  in  London, 
came  to  one  of  Lady  Randall's  recep- 
tions, lie  was  observed  to  start  as  he 
entered  the  room  and  look  round.  But 
it  was  only  for  a  moment ;  he  recover- 
ed himself  directly,  entered  into  cod- 
Tersation  with  his  hostess,  and  made 
himself  remarkably  popular  generally  ; 
but,  though  constantly  invited  he  never 
went  again   to  Lady  RandalFs  house, 


and  has  always  endeavored  to  blot  that 
evening  from  his  memory. 

Did  Lady  RandaU  heed  all  this  ?  She 
was  an  odd  mixture,  which  was  not, 
however,  very  uncommon,  being  both 
sensitive  and  high-spirited  at  the  same 
time,  and  she  would  undoubtedly  have 
been  hurt  or  wounded  to  indignation  at 
the  affronts  thus  negatively  put  upon 
her,  had  it  not  been  for  her  devotion  to 
her  husband  and  her  great  delight  in 
noticing  with  what  apparent  steadi- 
ness he  was  conducting  himself. 

There  was  indeed  a  card-table  set  out 
in  one  of  the  rooms,  which  was  greatly 
patronized  by  many  of  the  distinguish- 
ed foreigners,  with  whom  Sir  Frederick 
would  occasionally  take  a  hand ;  but  he 
laughingly  told  his  wife  that  they  play- 
ed for  very  low  stakes,  and,  to  do  him 
justice,  he  never  seemed  to  be  elevated 
by  success  or  depressed  by  failure  at 
the  end  of  the  evening. 

Not  that  Minnie  would  have  minded 
very  much,  so  far  as  she  was  concerned, 
if  her  husband  had  continued  his  old 
habits  of  card-playing  and  betting. 

It  would  have  grieved  her  because  it 
would  have  inevitably  have  come«  to  her 
father's  ears,  and  she  knew  how  severe 
the  old  gentleman  would  have  judged 
such  a  lapse  from  his  stem  code  of 
morals. 

But  so  long  as  there  was  no  question 
of  any  other  woman  in  the  case,  so  long 
as  she  felt  that  her  husband's  heart 
was  her  own,  and  that  he  was  not 
playing  her  false  in  any  way,  or  at- 
tempting to  intrigue  with  anyone  else, 
she  was  content. 
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The  doubt,  from  which  her  mind  had 
Bever  been  entirely  free  before  her 
marriage,  came  with  thousand-fold  vio- 
lence over  her  on  her  wedding-day, when 
Dick  PhiUimore  had  made  that  futile  at- 
tempt either  to  hinder  the  ceremony  or 
to  impart  to  her  some  important  infor- 
mation, she  never  could  clearly  ascertain 
which. 

But  from  that  moment  Sir  Frederick's 
kindness  had  been  unexampled,  and  he 
had  never  alluded,  in  any  way,  to  that 
strange  rencounter  at  the  church  door. 

Nothing  farther  had  ever  been  heard 
of  Dick  Phillimore,  and  Minnie,  if  she 
thought  of  him  at  all,  imagined  that 
what  her  husband  had  said  about  his 
having  been  mad,  had  really  some  found- 
ation. 

Did  there  not  rise  up  between  Sir 
Frederick  Randall  and  his  present  hap- 
piness a  memory  of  the  clouded  past — a 
thought  of  one  who  had  been  to  him 
gentle  and  loving,  even  as  Minnie  was ; 
who  for  his  sake,  had  borne  neglect  and 
solitude  and  poverty,  and  whom  he 
had  basely  and  brutally  betrayed? 
Did  not  Kitty's  pale  face  rise  up  in 
wrathful  accusation  against  her  would-be 
murderer  ? 

No— not  at  least  for  many  weeks  af- 
ter his  marriage.  He  had  been  so  ac- 
customed to  drug  and  dull  his  conscience 
by  vain  sophistry,  that  he  had  succeed- 
ed in  reducing  that  usually  relentless 
monitor  to  a  state  of  perfect  quietude. 

In  the  interval  between  his  flight 
from  Brauxholme  and  his  marriage,  he 
had  indeed  suffered  such  tortures  of  ap- 
prehension and  remorse  as  he  had  never  ] 


known  before ;  but  these  vanished  under 
the  consolation  of  Minnie's  love,  and 
under  the  gratifying  effects  of  the  new 
position  which  he  occupied  and  of  the 
wealth  of  which,  for  the  first  time,  he 
found  himself  possessed. 

The  time,  however,  was  at  hand 
when  his  short-lived  happiness  was  about 
to  be  shattered — ^when  the  trumpet  call 
of  conscience  was  to  startle  him  from  hb 
fancied  security,  and  to  ling  loudly  in 
his  ears  and  through  his  soul,  with  a 
power  for  which  he  had  never  given  it 
credit. 

One  night  he  was  lying  asleep,  when 
he  suddenly  heard  that  fearful  shriek 
which  Kitty  had  uttered,  as  she  dis- 
appeared from  his  sight  over  the  edge 
of  the  cliff.  There  was  no  mistaking  it, 
it  was  exactly  the  sound  which  he  re* 
membered  so  well,  which  had  rung  in 
his  ears  for  weeks  after  the  occurrence. 
It  pierced  his  brain  like  an  arrow,  and 
set  his  heart  throbbing  violently. 

In  the  utmost  terror,  he  sat  upright 
in  bed,  with  the  perspiration  pouring  in 
great  drops  down  his  forehead. 

Minnie,  aroused  in  her  sleep,  gazed 
at  him  in  affright. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  Frederick  ?  " 
she  cried.  ^*  Heavens,  how  pale  and 
troubled  you  look !  " 

"  Did  you  not  hear  it  ?  "  he  cried, 
seizing  her  by  the  arm  with  a  trembling 
grasp ;  "  did  you  not  hear  it  ? ' 

"  Hear  what,  dear?" 

<<  A  scream — a  loud,  long,  piercing 
^cream." 

<^You  must  have  been  dreaming, 
Frederick.     I  heard  nothing ;  or.  even 
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if  there  were  a  scream,  it  probably  came 
from  some  drunken  person  in  the  street. 
Go  to  sleep  again,  dear,  and  forget  jour 
fright." 

He  muttered  something  to  the  effect 
that  he  would  do  as  she  suggested,  and 
turned  away.  He  tried  to  follow  her 
advice ;  he  closed  his  eyes  and  shut  out 
all  external  objects,  only  to  render  a 
thousand  fold  more  bright  and  vivid — ^a 
thousand  fold  more  grim  and  ghastly — ^a 
thousand  fold  more  repulsive  and  horri- 
fic— what  was  passing  in  his  guilty 
soul. 

See,  now  !  For  an  instant  tired  na- 
ture asserts  her  sway,  and  under  the  in- 
fluence of  bodily  fatigue  he  loses  con- 
sciousness and  slips  away  into  the  land 
of  dreams.  Ah,  what  feverous  visions 
haunt  the  murderer's  pillow  !  There  is 
Kitty,  as  he  first  saw  her,  smiling  at  the 
window  of  her  father's  farm  house,  in 
all  the  attractive  grace  of  youth  and 
rustic  beauty  !  She  swims  towards  him 
with  a  gliding  motion,  and  laying  her 
head  on  his  breast,  and  putting  her  arms 
round  his  neck,  tells  him  that  she  has 
come  there  to  him,  her  sole  and  sworn 
protector. 

By  her  side,  suddenly  and  incompre- 
hensibly, appears,  the  gaunt  form  of 
EEiram  P.  Adams  ;  extending  his  bony 
hands  filled  with  bank-notes,  which,  on 
the  sleeper's  attempting  to  clutch  them, 
changed  into  dry,  crisp,  rustling  leaves, 
or  black,  powdery  tinder. 

They  are  all  gone  now,  and  the  scene 
is  changed.  He  is  by  himself  on  a  wide 
wild  heath ;  on  it  the  stunted  bushes, 
growing  here  and  there,  are  black  and 


charred,  as  though  some  devastating  fire 
storm  had  recently  swept  across  its  sur- 
face. What  is  that  in  its  midst  ?  A 
gaping  chasm,  black  and  cavernous  as 
the  mouth  of  hell !  It  looks  dark  and 
dangerous,  but  he  has  an  indefinable 
longing  to  approach  it.  This  strange 
shape,  too,  bent  and  crooked,  yet  with 
something  of  a  woman's  outline,  beckons 
him  luringly  onward ! "  What  is  this,"  the 
hag  says,  as  she  points  with  her  skinny 
forefinger:  "To  thy  fate,  Frederick 
Randall !  To  thy  fate !  " 

He  hears  and  strives  to  pause,  but 
the  hag  clings  to  him,  and  floating  by 
his  side,  urges  him  towards  the  cavern. 
On  a  sudden  flashes  into  his  mind  a 
chance  for  liberating  himself.  As 
they  near  the  edge  of  the  pit,  he  seizes 
his  companion  by  the  throat,  and  hurls 
her  into  the  abyss.  As  she  falls,  and 
ere  she  disappears  from  his  sight,  her 
face  changes,  and  in  place  of  the  hideous 
features  comes  Kitty's  pallid  beauty  and 
agonizing  eyes. 

He  would  shut  it  out  from  his  sight, 
but  his  attention  is  riveted  by  another 
apparition.  Uprising  from  the  pit  comes 
an  enormous  serpent,  with  many  undu- 
lations, hurrying  towards  him.  He  turns 
and  flies ;  but  the  serpent  is  upon  him ; 
he  sinks  beneath  the  pestilential  vapor 
of  its  fierv  breath,  and  as  it  twines  itself 
round  and  round  him,  he,  writhing  in 
horror,  turns,  and  finds  in  its  fiat  head, 
laid  so  close  against  his  own,  the  mock- 
ing features  of  Richard  Phillimore. 

His  last  chance  has  passed — so  the 
serpent  hisses  in  his  ear  ;  he  makes  one 
supreme  effort  to  elude  its  grasp,  and 
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with  a  smothered  cry  he  wakes,  and  sit^ 
tiDg  up,  gazes  in  trembling,  terror  round 
him. 

His  wife  slept  peacefully  by  his  side. 
He  bent  down,  and  gazed  hard  at  her,  as 
though,  in  his  guilty  conscience,  fearing 
that  the  influence  of  his  dream  had  ex- 
tended to  her,  but  her  breathing  was 
soft  and  regular,  and  her  sleep  calm  and 
untroubled  as  that  of  a  child. 

Then  he  stole  from  his  bed  and  crept 
into  the  adjacent  dressing-room,  where, 
unlocl^ing  a  dark-oak  bureau,  he  took 
from  it  a  bottle  of  brandy,  and  filling  a 
wine-glass  to  the  brim,  swallowed  its 
contents. 

He  drank  another,  and  another  ;  then 
with  tottering  footsteps,  returned  to  his 
bed  and  soon  fell  into  a  heavy,  stertorous 
slumber. 

From  that  night  a  fatal  change  came 
over  3Iinnie*s  home-life  ;  and  she,  who 
h  ui  been  so  happy,  began  to  experience 
all  the  misery  she  had  dreaded — ^ay,  and 
more  than  she  had  ever  imagined  could 
have  fallen  to  her  lot. 

Under  the  influence  of  the  haunting 
terror  which  now,  whenever  he  was 
himself,  never  ceased  to  rack  him,  under 
the  burning  stings  of  his  accusing  con- 
science, which  so  long  drugged  and  dead- 
ened, now  seemed  to  have  awakened 
with  gigantic  power,  Sir  Frederick  Ran- 
dall lapsed  at  once  from  the  decent  life 
he  had  been  leading,  and  sought  to  drown 
his  fears  in  dissipation  of  the  wildest 
kind. 

He  drank  freely  and  constantly ; 
passed  night  after  night  away  from  his 
home,  and  when  he  returned  there  in  the 


early  hours  of  the  morning,  his  angteady 
footstep,  and  his  manner,  which  was 
sometimes  coarse  and  brutal,  sometimes 
loud  and  boisterous,  would  betray  the 
depth  of  hb  potations, 

£ven  in  hb  sober  moments,  and  at 
such  times  as  he  was  at  home,  his  treat- 
ment of  his  wife  was  entirely  changed. 
Gone  were  the  pleasant  smile,  and  the 
soft  voice ;  vanished  forever  the  caress- 
ing manner,  the  delicate  attentions,  so 
lavishly  paid.  Sometimes  he  would  sit 
for  hours,  silent  and  moody,  gazing  va- 
cantly at  nothing,  inwardly  brooding 
over  the  one  terrific  event  of  his  past 
life,  and  wondering  whether  it  would 
ever  come  to  the  knowledge  of  man- 
At  another  time,  he  wotdd  be  savage  and 
wrathful,  breaking  forth  into  wild  out- 
bursts of  rage,  and  upbraiding  Minnie, 
if  she  ventured  to  speak  to  him,  in  the 
bitterest  terms. 

Poor  Minnie !  her  life  was  indeed 
changed.  The  idol  of  her  adoration 
had  been  upset  from  its  altar,  and  prov* 
ed  to  be  made  of  very  common  clay ; 
the  man  whom  she  had  so  worshipped, 
whom  she  had  invested  with  all  the  at- 
tributes which,  in  her  girlishly  romantio 
ideas,  appertained  to  his  ancient  lineage 
and  high  position,  stood  revealed  to  her 
affrighted  gaze  now  as  a  brutish  sot,  now 
as  a  reckless  savage. 

Minnie  had  that  strong  horror  of  the 
affects  of  drink  which  is  universal  among 
the  better  classes  of  the  American  peo- 
ple, and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  she 
suppressed  the  loathing  which  crept  over 
her,  when,  after  waiting  through  the 
weary  watches  of  the  night,  she  would 
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see  her  husband  return  from  such  asso- 
ciations and  companionship  as  she  did 
not  dare  to  think  of,  either  helplessly 
intoxicated,  or  with  his  worst  passions 
inflamed  by  excess  of  liquor. 

And  her  misery  was  such  that  it 
must  be  borne  alone.  There  was  no 
bnman  breast  which  she  could  make  the 
depository  of  her  secret  sorrow.  In  her 
heart,  there  yet  lingered  a  spark  of  hope, 
that  the  day  of  her  delight  was  not  act- 
ually passed ;  that  the  sun  of  her  happi- 
ness had  not  set,  but  was  merely  obscur* 
ed  by  a  fleeting  cloud :  the  man  who  had 
been  so  devoted  and  so  chivalrous,  could 
not  have  changed  his  entire  nature  thus 
suddenly,  and  Minnie  thought  within 
herself  that  even,  should  all  other  things 
fail,  there  was  one  event  impending 
which  must,  assuredly,  bring  him  back 
to  the  paths  of  decency,  and  to  her 
side. 

But  with  that  natural  keen  percep- 
tion, Mmnie  felt  that  did  but  a  breath 
of  her  husband's  irregularities  reach  her 
parents'  ears,  there  would  immediately 
ensue  such  an  outburst  of  virtuous  in- 
dignation as  would  render  Sir  Frederick 
more  desperate  than  ever,  and  do  away 
with  any  chance  of  his  reformation. 
She  felt  that  if  she  could  have  talked 
the  matter  over  with  her  mother  and 
father,  telling  them  just  as  much  as  she 
ohose,  and  concealing  from  them  the 
worst  features  of  the  case,  it  might  have 
been  possible  for  her  to  obtain  from  them 
such  remonstrance  and  interference  as 
would  have  been  of  good  effect. 

But  Hiram  P.  Adams  and  his  wife 
were  no  longer  in  England. 


A  cable  message,  containing  in  for* 
mation  as  to  the  state  of  certain  bank 
and  railway  stocks  in  which  that  eminent 
American  citizen  was  largely  interested, 
had  caused  him  to  return  somewhat  pre- 
cipitately to  his  native  land,  accompanied 
by  his  wife,  who,  as  they  were  in  the 
habit  of  saying  in  commercial  circles, 
''  was  the  better  man  of  business  of  the 
two." 

On  the  subject  of  her  worries,  it  was 
impossible  for  Minnie  to  communicate 
with  her  parents  by  letter ;  so  she  kept 
her  sorrow  locked  in  her  own  bosom^ 
recl^oning  but  upon  one  chance  for  its 
alleviation. 

That  one  chance  was,  that  there  had 
arrived  to  her  the  sweet  consciousness 
that  she  was  about  to  become  a  mother. 

In  that  new  phase  of  existence,  she 
hoped  not  merely  to  find  interest  and 
pleasure  surpassing  anything  she  had 
hitherto  experienced,  not  merely  to  find 
occupation  capable  of  weaning  her 
thoughts  from  the  contemplation  of  the 
misery  which  had  fallen  upon  her,  but  a 
very  charm  to  which  that  misery  should 
succumb,  and  at  the  exercise  of  which  it 
should  fade  away,  without  leaving  a  trace 
behind. 

Surely  to  the  potency  of  that  spell, 
even  Frederick's  recklessness  must  bow. 
In  the  birth  of  their  child,  he  must  ac- 
knowledge the  strength  of  the  tie  ex- 
isting between  them,  and  replace  her  in 
that  position  as  empress*  of  his  heart  and 
sharer  of  his  confidence,  from  which  she 
had  been  so  cruelly,  and  so  far  as  she 
could  see,  so  capriciously  removed. 

But  even  thb  chance  was  but  a  re« 
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mote  one ;  montbs  must  elapse  before 
its  effect  could  be  proved,  and  during 
that  interval,  Minnie  knew,  from  what 
she  wasalreadj  beginning  to  feel,  that  her 
health  would  be  broken,  her  spirits  de- 
pressed, and  that  at  the  very  period  when 
she  most  required  support  and  consola- 
tion, she  should  be  left  lonely  and  friend- 
less. 

Nevertheless,  she  strove  to  bear  up 
as  best  she  might  against  the  grief  which 
oppressed  her,  and  was  strugghng  on 
ever,  hoping  against  hope,  when  an  event 
occurred  by  which  the  whole  current  of 
her  future  was  turned. 


CHAPTER  XIIL 


THE    BRACELET. 


Among  those  persons  in  the  early 
period  immediately  following  Lady 
Randall's  marriage,  and  establishment 
in  London,  who  were  in  the  habit  of 
appearing  at  her  receptions,  there  was 
one  lady  who,  from  her  social  position, 
stood  apart  from  all  the  rest.  This  was 
the  Countess  of  Wilmington,  who, 
though  a  widow,  and  of  advanced  age. 
still  maintained  a  reputation  for  being 
one  of  the  brightest  women  in  the  high- 
er circles,  and  one  to  whom  access  and 
introductions  were  eagerly  sought  by 
all  those  desiring  to  be  considered  with- 
in the  pale  of  the  best  society. 

Sir  Frederick  Randall's  mother  had 
been  a  distant  connection  of  Lady  Wil- 
mington, in  whose  house  she  had  occu- 
pied a  position  as  part  companion,  part 


governess,  and  had  always  been  treated 
with  great  consideration  and  r^ard. 

When  Lsiura  Savill,  as  she  was  called, 
was  married  to  Mr.  Randall,the  intimity 
between  her  and  her  grand  relation  was 
not  broken  off,  but  continued  until  the 
day  of  her  death,  some  years  afterwards. 

Of  Frederick,  .when  a  boy.  Lady 
Wilmington  used  to  take  much  notice, 
admiring  his  good  looks  and  his  preco* 
cious  ways.  Mr.  Randall  being  very 
poor,  her  ladyship's  purse  was  drawn 
upon  for  the  boy's  education ;  and  when 
he  became  a  young  man,  he  stOl  en- 
joyed, and  might  have  continued  to  en- 
joy, a  vast  amount  of  her  favor. 

For  Lady  Wilmington  being  essen- 
tially a  woman  of  the  world,  did  not 
look  with  any  horror  upon  the  various 
frivolities  and  amusements,  albeit  not 
strictly  moral,  which  were  incidental 
to  youth.  It  was  only  when  she  found 
that  her  protege  was  associating  with 
low  people,  and  that  the  style  of  his 
dissipations  was  such  as  is  not  tolerated 
among  gentlemen,  that  her  ladyship's 
purse-strings  were  drawn,  and  the  good- 
looking  young  man  who,  since  his  boy- 
hood, had  lieen  a  constant  inmate  of  the 
Wilmington  Mansion,6rosvenor  Square, 
found  its  doors  closed  against  him. 

For  several  years,  during  the  time  he 
was  pursuing  his  career  of  shiftless  de- 
bauchery, Frederick  Randall  hea/d 
nothing  of  his  early  friend.  He  wrote 
to  her  on  his  accession  to  the  title, 
knowing  her  conservative  feeling,  and 
hoping  that  the  fact  that  he  was  entitled 
to  take  his  place  among  the  old  families 
would  restore  him  to  her  regard.     The 
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old  lady,  however,  took  no  notice  of  his 
letter,  and  Sir  Frederick  neither  saw 
nor  had  any  coinmunnication  with  her 
until  after  his  marriage. 

But  when  all  the  world  was  talking 
about  the  extraordinary  luck  of  that 
scamp,  Sir  Frederick  Randall,  in  mar- 
rying an  American  heiress,  and  raving 
about  the  heauty  of  the  girl  and  the 
wealth  of  her  parents,  the  Countess  of 
Wilmington's  curiosity  was  so  strongly 
excited  that  she  could  not  resist  writing 
a  letter  to  Sir  Frederick,  recalling  old 
times  to  his  memory,  and  stating  her  in- 
tention of  calling  on  his  bride. 

The  visit  was  duly  paid,  and  the 
Countess  returned  home  delighted.  Sir 
Frederick  had  gone  off,  she  thought,  in 
appearance,  and  lost  that  freshness  and 
frankness  which  formed  an  essential 
portion  of  his  good  looks.  There  was 
a  strained,  worn  look  about  him,  which 
spoke  of  dissipation,  the  old  lady  said, 
and  argued  but  little  for  his  wife's  hap- 
piness; but  with  Minnie,  Lady  Wil- 
mington was  enchanted.  She  admired 
her  earnest  face  and  slight,  girlish  fig- 
ure ;  she  declared,  on  her  return,  that 
she  had  never  seen  a  French  woman 
better  dressed  than  Lady  Randal],  - 
while  Minnie's  perfect  frankness,  and 
simplicity  of  manner,  much  impressed 
the  old  woman  of  the  world,  as  evi- 
dences of*  the  highest  breeding. 

An  invitation  to  Grosvenor  Square 
followed  immediately,  and  Lady  Wil- 
mington had  the  satisfaction  of  finding 
her  verdict  endorsed  by  all  who  saw  the 
beaut  ful  American  bride.  Sir  Freder- 
ick was  much  gratified  at  the  unmistak- 


able effect  which  his  wife  created,  and 
very  much  astonished  at  the  cordiality 
with  which  he  himself  was  received  by 
a  number  of  men  who,  for  the  last  few 
years,  had  deliberately  ignored  his  ex- 
istence, but  who  were  now  delighted  to 
take  him  by  the  hand  and  to  beg  him  to 
present  them  to  Lady  Randall. 

Of  course  the  Countess  of  Wilming- 
ton was  invited  to  Lady  Randall's  re- 
ception at  Park  Lane,  and  equally  of 
course  she  went ;  but,  like  mauy  other 
persons,  only  on  one  occasion.  The 
old  lady's  high  breeding  was  not  proof 
against  the  horror  which  she  felt  at  the 
persons  with  whom  she  found  herself 
surrounded — a  horror  which  she  did  her 
best,  ineffectually,  to  conceal. 

She  sat  on  a  sofa  at  the  extreme  end 
of  the  room,  keeping  Minnie  by  her 
side  as  much  as  the  latter's  duties  of 
hostess  would  permit ;  and,  during  her 
absence,  gazing  at  the  assembled  com- 
pany through  her  double  eye-glasses  in 
curious  astonishment.  At  the  first  sound 
of  the  announcement  of  her  carriage, 
she  rose  from  her  seat,  bade  Lady  Ran- 
dall good-night,  and  took  her  departure, 
and,  though  often  invited,  never  entered 
the  doors  again.  She  pleaded  her  age, 
her  inability  to  come  out  at  night,  &c., 
and  led  Minnie  to  understand  that  she 
would  alwaf  8  be  welcome  at  Grosvenor 
Square. 

Lady  Wilmington's  invitation  to  Sir 
Frederick  was  not  so  pressing ;  but  then 
he  had  never  been  thoroughly  reinstat- 
ed in  her  good  graces.  There  was  no 
doubt,  however,  that  for  Minnie  the  old 
lady  really  entertained  a  warm  regard 
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which  the  girl  reciprocated,  looking  ap 
to  the  CouDtess  as  one  of  her  best 
£rienda« 

Why,  then,  at  the  time  of  her  dis- 
tress, did  not  Minnie  seek  for  consola- 
tion and  advice  at  the  hands  of  this 
friend  so  experienced  in  the  world's 
ways  ?  Alas  !  she  could  not  do  that ; 
the  difference  between  them,  both  in 
age  and  position,  was  so  great,  ttiat 
Minnie  felt  it  would  be  impossible  to 
open  her  heart  and  explain  to  Lady 
Wilmington  the  delicate  difficulties 
which  surrounded  her,  with  a  possibil- 
ity of  being  understood. 

She  was  wrong.  There  is  no  great- 
er proof  of  simplicity  and  ignorance  of 
worldly  matters  than  to  envy  those 
who  enjoy  rank  or  riches,  and  to  argue 
th(  refrom  their  position  and  happiness. 
There  was  no  one  in  the  world  who 
would  more  keenly  have  sympathized 
with  Minnie's  distress  than  this  old  wo- 
man in  a  bro?m  wig,  who  had  an  enor- 
mous fortune,  and  was  regarded  as  one 
of  the  leaders  of  English  fashions. 

But  she  had  not  always  occupied  that 
position,  any  more  than  she  had  not  al- 
ways worn  a  brown  wig.  There  was  a 
time  when  Florence  Wilmington  wa3  a 
beautiful  woman,  with  hair  arranged  on 
either  side  of  her  face,  with  plain,  Map 
donna-like  bands,  as  was  the  fashion  of 
those  days  ;  and  at  that  time  all  her 
study  in  life  was  to  please  her  young 
husband,  whom  she  worshipped  from 
the  bottom  of  her  soul — ^to  tend  the 
poor  and  sick  anu>ng  his  tenantry,  and 
to  do  her  duty  in  that  station  in  life  in 
which  Providence  had  placed  her. 


But  after  a  little  the  young  Karl  of 
Wilmington  grew  tired  of  the  dall,  re- 
spectable ^'  goody  goody  '*  life,  as  be 
phrased  it,  which  he  led  at  his  anoestral 
seat  of  Lumhurst,  and  took  his  wife  to 
spend  the  season  in  London.  Once 
arrived  there  he  plunged  into  all  the 
dissipations  which  the  city  offered  to  a 
man  of  his  rank  and  wealth. 

And  then  a  change  came  over  Flor- 
ence Wilmington.     She  saw  that    her 
husband,  whom  she  had  so  worshipped, 
no  longer  cared  for  her,  while  she  was 
the  object  of  eager  admiration  by  other 
men ;  she  saw  how  women,  far  inferior 
to  herself  in  beauty,  accomplishments, 
and  that  peculiar  aristrocratic  elegance 
which  is  so   necessary  for   the    part, 
were  considered  queens  of   society,  and 
she  determined,  that  if  spumed  by  one, 
she  would  not  be  ignored  by  all,  and 
took  her  measures  accordingly. 

By  the  next  season  the  young  and 
beautiful  Countess  of  Wilmington  was 
the    acknowledged    reigning    belle  of 
London,  and  the  leader  of  the  fashion, 
described  sometimes  as  a  desperate  flirt, 
sometimes  as  a  heartless  coquette,  but 
always  spoken  of  as  one  whose  intimacy 
was  desirable,  and  with  whom,  if  yon 
would  stand  well  in  society,  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  keep  on  friendly  terms. 

Whatman  made  her,  she  continued  to 
remain.  The  good  womanly  quslities 
which  nature  had  given  her  were  frozen 
up  and  choked  by  the  glistening  ice  of 

the  world ;  but  their  source  was  still 
there,  and  they  would  have  flowed  free* 
ly  at  the  touch  of  Minnie's  hand.  Only 
Minnie  did  not  know  this  9  she  was 
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aimplQ  and  unsophisticated,  and  imag- 
ined people  to  be  pretty  much  as  they 
seemed,  so  the  appeal  was  not  made. 

Hut  although  the  suffering  girl  could 
not  find  it  in  her  heart  to  take  her  eld- 
erly friend  into  her  confidence,  she  nev- 
er ceased  to  love  and  respect  her.  Lady 
TVilmingtnn's  was  the  one  house  to 
wbich,after  her  husband  had  shown  him- 
self in  hb  true  colors,  Minnie  took  pleas- 
are  in  going,  and  she  was  glad  to  find 
that  Sir  Frederick  never  made  any  ob- 
jection to  her  doing  so. 

it  seemed  a  satisfaction  to  him,  in 
the  interests  of  his  riot  and  debauchery, 
to  think  that  he  still  held  some  position 
in  society,  through  the  reflected  medium 
of  his  wife,  and  that  by  her  his  name 
was  represented  in  one  of  the  most  ex- 
dosive  circles  in  London. 

He  did  not  often  propose  to  accom- 
pany Minnie  to  Lady  Wilmington's 
receptions,  being  tolerably  certain  of 
receiving  some  very  sharp  castigation 
from  the  tongue  of  h^s  outspoken  hos- 
tess, and  he  had  plenty  more  congenial 
ways  of  employing  his  time. 

He  had  become  a  confirmed  tippler 
now,  and  was  very  seldom  sober  after 
dinner  time,  while  his  mornings  were 
passed  in  a  helpless,  half-maudlin  state, 
endeavoring  to  pull  himself  together 
BufRciently  to  be  ready  for  the  evening's 
amusement. 

One  night,  the  Countess  of  Wilming- 
ton was  going  to  hold  a  reception  of 
ertra  grandeur  ;  a  royal  duke  was  to  be 
the  distinguished  guest  on  the  occasion, 
and  all  the  fashionable  world  of  London 
.    was  squabbling  for  invitations. 


One  of  the  first  cards  sent  out  was 
forwarded^  to  Minnie,  accompanied  by  a 
little  note  from  the  old  Countess,  in 
which  she  begged,  as  a  special  favor, 
that  Lady  Randall  shouM  come  to  her 
that  evening.  Stories  of  Sir  Frederick's 
conduct  had  reached  the  old  lady's  ears ; 
and  hearing  them,  she  was  reminded  of 
the  worn  and  anxious  expression  of  Min- 
nie's face  the  last  time  she  had  seen  her 
In  a  private  conversation^  the  girl  might 
be  able  to  school  her  face,  and  thus  to 
prevent  the  expression  of  her  feelings  ; 
but  the  old  lady  shrewdly  thought  that 
by  watching  Minnie,  when  she  thought 
that  there  was  no  one  observing 
her,  and  when,  C3nsequently,  she 
would  be  ofit  her  guard,  her  state  of 
mind  would  be  more  easily  guessed. 

To  any  one  young,  and  without  care, 
such  %fete  as  that  which  she  had  pre- 
pared for  his  royal  highness  ought  to 
have  afforded  the  keenest  gratification  ; 
and  Lady  Wilmington  would  watch  her 
young  friend,  and  if  she  saw  the  ab- 
sence of  delight,  and  the  presence  of 
weariness,  ennuis  or  worse,  she  would 
know  that  the  rumors  which  had  reach- 
ed her  ears  were  not  without  founda- 
tion. . 

So  Lady  Randall  agreed  to  go,  little 
suspecting  that  she  was  to  be  the  ob- 
ject of  so  much  scrutiny ;  and  to  hor 
great  astonishment.  Sir  Fredenck  an- 
nounced his  intention  of  accompanying 
her.  In  former  days,  she  would  have 
hailed  this  announcement  with  delighb ; 
even  a  short  time  previously  she  would 
have  heard  it  with  satisfaction,  but  now 
it  came  upon  her  with  dread.     She 
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dreaded  lest  her  husbaDd,  now  always 
more  or  less  under  the  influence  of  drink, 
should  commit  himself,  and  draw  down 
upon  himself,  and  perhaps  upon  her, 
the  observation,  if  nothing  further,  of 
Lady  Wilmington's  guests. 

Of  course  she  hinted  nothing  of  this 
to  Sir  Frederick,  but  greeted  the  intel- 
ligence with  that  mournful  smile  which 
had  taken  the  place  of  the  frank,  free 
laugh  of  happier  years. 

The  night  of  Lady  Wilmington's 
reception  arrived,  and  Minnie  was  seat- 
ed at  her  glass,  with  Elise,  the  French 
maid,  who  had  been  with  her  since  her 
arrival  in  Europe,  long  before  her  mar- 
riage, in  attendance  upon  her,  putting 
the  finishing  touch  to  her  toilet.  Sir 
Frederick  had  dined  out,  as  usual,  but 
was  to  return  home  to  accompany  his 
wife  about  eleven  o'clock. 

That  hour  had  already  arrived,  and 
Minnie  was  sitting  in  anxious  expecta- 
tion, when  she  heard  his  step  at  the 
door.  It  was  not  staggering  and  un- 
decided, as  was  frequently  the  case, 
but  swift  and  hurried. 

Minnie  turned  pale,  and  unconscious- 
ly looked  at  Elise,  who,  though  there 
had  never  been  any  actual  confidence 
between  them,  was  devoted  to  her  mis. 
tress'  interest,  and  pretty  well  under- 
stood the  position  of  affairs  in  the  house- 
hold. 

The  next  moment  the  door  opened, 
and  Sir  Frederick  entered  the  room. 
His  face  was  flushed,  his  eyes  blazed, 
and  in  the  impetuosity  of  his  movements 
there  was  a  scarcely  suppressed  ferocity 
which  alarmed  Minnie  greatly. 


^*  This  is  a  damn  pretty  piece  of  Una- 
ness  !  '*  he  exclaimed,  in  thick,  hoaim 
tones ;  "  this  is  a  nice  thing  for  a  man 
to  come  home  and  find  his  wife  trickod 
out  with  jewels  and  gew-gaws,  wIma 
he  has  just  learned  that  he  is  a  pappei, 
without  a  penny  to  bless  himself — take 
them  oS,  I  say,  and  don't  stand  starii^ 
there !  " 

^'  Frederick !  "  cried  Minnie,  half 
frightened,  half  angry,  "  do  you  know 
we  are  not  alone  ?  " 

''I  can  see  fast  enough,"  he  cried. 
'*  I  can  see  that  woman  there,  whom  yon 
pretend  to  call  your  servant,  bat  who  is, 
in  reality,  your  accomplice.  I  have  no 
doubt  you  and  she  knew  about  it  long 
ago!" 

''  Leave  us,  Elise,  please,"  said  Min- 
nie. 

Then,  when  the  girl  had  quitted 
the  room,  she  added :  *'  Now,  Freder- 
ick, be  good  enough  to  tell  me  what  is 
the  matter  ?  " 

"Exactly  what  I  say,"  he  cried. 
"  We  are  paupers,  beggar*— -can't  yea 
understand  ?  Just  before  I  left  the  club 
I  saw  the  last  edition  of  the  evening 
paper — ^here  it  is,"  drawing  it  from  bis 

pocket ;  "•  listen  to  what  it  says ! 
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**  Latest  from  New  York.  Panic  in  Wall  Street ! 
SuBpenaion  of  payment  by  the  Rellanoe  Security 
Bank.  Enormous  depression  In  the  eharea  «<  tbe 
Saugatuck  Ballroad.  General  commercial  nneasU 


'<  Who  was  the  president  of  the  Re- 
liance Security  Bank  ?  Who  was  the 
largest  owner  of  the  Saugatuck  Bail- 
road  shares?  Why,  your  infernally 
idiotic  father,  Hiram  P.  Adams,  who  is 
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now  a  mined  man,  who  has  pulled  me 
down  with  him  in  his  fall !  ** 

^  Frederick !  "  said  Minnie,  rising 
"with  dignity,  <'  I  cannot  sit  calmly  by 
to  hear  my  father  spoken  of  in  this  way. 
If  what  you  say  is  true,  you  ought  to 
feel  for  him,  rather  than  heap  these  ab- 
jnrgations  upon  his  head — ^recollect,  he 
has  always  been  a  good  friend  to  you  ! " 

*'  Danm  him  !  "  shrieked  Sir  Freder- 
ick ;  '^  I  wish  I  had  never  seen  him,  or 
joa,  for  the  matter  of  that.  No  you 
don't ! "  he  cried,  as  she  made  an  attempt 
to  pass  him.  ''  I  am  not  to  be  put  down 
by  those  airs  of  injured  innocence  and 
outraged  virtue ! " 

^  You  cannot  expect  me  to  sit  quietly 
bf  while  you  say  such  things  of  my 
father,*'  said  Minnie ;  '<  either  leave 
the  room  or  let  me  leave  it." 

^  I  shall  do    neither  one    nor    the 

other,"    said   Sir  Frederick,  brutally. 

*^  It  is  your  duty  to  sit  by  and  listen  to 

me  just  as  long  as  I  please  to  talk  ;  and 

to  such  a  charming  creature  as  you,  to 

do  your  duty  must  be  only  a  pleasure. 

Stand  back ! — do  you  hear  me  ?  I  will 

show  you  that  I  will  be  master  in  my 
own  house ! " 

He  had  taken  up  his  position  between 
his  wife  and  the  door,  and  as  she  at- 
tempted to  reach  it,  he  stood  before 
her,  barring  her  progress,  and  swaying 
unsteadily  to  and  fro. 

Minnie's  blood  was  up;  she  drew 
herself  up  to  her  full  height,  looked 
scornfully  at  him,  and  made  straight 
for  the  door,  until  she  was  within  his 
arm's  reach,  and  then — 

Then,  to  his  eternal  shame  and  dis- 


grace, be  it  written,  he  seized  her  in 
his  arms,  and,  alter  a  short  struggle, 
flung  her  heavily  to  the  ground.  In 
falling,  she  struck  her  head  against  a 
sharp  comer  of  a  carved  oak  chair,  and 
lay  there  stunned  and  motionless. 

Sir  Frederick  looked  down  at  her  for 
an  instant,  without  a  trace  of  pity  in 
his  face. 

^  I  told  you  I  would  be  master !  "  he 
said.  "To-morrow  morning,  when  I 
come  to  talk  to  yoii,  I  shall  find  you  in  a 
different  mood ! " 

And  he  left  the  room. 

•        •        •         •  •      >   •        • 

"  What  is  it,  do  you  say  ?  "  said  Dr. 
Travers,  some  ten  minutes  after,  as  in 
dressing  gown  and  slippers,  he  stood  in 
his  hall  ttiOking  to  a  breathless  man- 
servant "  Case  of  premature  labor  ? 
My  good  fellow,  I  am  not  an  accou- 
cheur ;  you  will  find  Dr.  Blacks  in  Green 
Street—" 

"  Oh,  sir,  do  come,  pray  do  come  !  " 
cried  the  man;  "Lady  Randall  is  so 
ill  I " 

"  I  cannot,  my  good  man,  I — stay. 
Lady  Randall,  did  you  say  ?  that  must 
be  the  American  beauty  of  whom  I 
heard  my  old  friend.  Lady  Wilmington, 
speak  so  often,"  he  muttered  to  him- 
self. "  Well,  it  is  close  at  hand,  and  I 
will  look  round  and  be  of  what  service 
I  can  until  Blacks  arrives.  Give  me 
my  boots  and  coat,  James !  I  will  go 
with  this  man  at  once." 

The  doctor  was  as  good  as  his  wonL 
He  started  off  with  the  messenger,  and 
in  a  few  mmutes  was  by  Minnie's  bed- 
side. 
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A  red  mark,  already  taming  to  black, 
on  each  of  her  anna,  and  a  broad  broiBe 
on  her  temple,  gave  the  experienced 
physician  some  insight  into  {he  nature 
of  the  case. 

^  There  has  been  yiolence,"  he  sidd 
to  himself ;  ''  a  domestic  tow,  probably. 
Who  is  this  lady's  husband  ?  "  he  ask- 
idy  turniug  to  £lise,  who  stood  by  the 
bed£iide. 

''Sir  FrederidL  Randall,"  said  the 
girl. 

"  Sir  Frederick  Randall ! "  muttered 
Dr.  Travers.  «That  must  be  the 
scoundrel  whom  I  rescued  from  death 
in  Westchester  jail.  I  recollect  hear- 
ing some  time  ago  that  he  had  succeed- 
ed to  his  uncle's  baronetcy.  He  seems 
to  be  pursuing  his  old  course  with  a 
▼engeance  I " 

An  hour  afterwards,  Minnie's  symp- 
toms looked  serious. 

"  Is  there  no  one  here,"  asked  Dr. 
Travers  of  Elise,  "  who  can  watch  over 
her  and  be  about  this  lady  ?  Has  she 
no  mother  or  female  relations  ?  " 

"  Milady's  mother  is  in  Amerique," 
•aid  the  girl ;  "  and  she  has  no  other 
relations,  or,  indeed,  friend.  Mrs.  Gibbs, 
the  nurse,  was  to  tend  her,  and  she  has 
been  sent  for." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  Dr.  Travers,  hurri- 
edly. "  Mrs.  Gibbs  would  do  very  well 
in  her  way ;  but  there  must  be  some 
one  else  of  superior  intelligence  to  at- 
tend to  this  case.  Here,"  he  added, 
after  scribbling  on  a  piece  of  paper, 
**  send  off  a  messenger  with  this  direct- 
ly, to  Mrs.  Moreton,  24  Park  Row. 
This  is  a  matter,"  he  said  to  himself,  ' 


''in  which  ElUy  will  be  of  i 
value." 

The  messenger  had  hardly  de 
when,  as  Dr.  Travers,  in  the  in 
of  his  attention  to  the  patient,  was 
ing  softly  up  and  down  the  room 
ing  to  his  habit. 

He  stopped  by  the  dres8ing4able,  m^ 
which  lay  the  ornaments  which 
had  removed  from  her  miatreas' 
arnu,  and  neck,  the  ornaments  in  wluafc 
she  had  arrayed  herself  for  Lady  W3- 
mington's  reception. 

What  makes  the  doctor  atar^  ^ 
though  he  had  been  shot  ? 

He  bends  down  over  the  dressiiig^ 
table,  and  from  among  the  glitterii^ 
mass  of  jewels,  selects  a  diamond  faraioe- 
let,  and  holds  it  up  before  his  eyea. 

"The  same!"  he  mutters,  after  m 
pause ;  "  the  same ;  I  would  swear  to  it 
anywhere ;  the  bracelet  that  I  gave  to 
poor  Kitty  at  Brauxholme,  and  which 
has  never  been  seen  since  that  ruffian  at- 
tempted to  kill  her. 

"Say,  my  giri,"  turning  to  Eliae, 
"  do  you  know  where  your  mistress  got 
this  bracelet — ^has  she  had  it  long  ?  " 

"Oh,  yes,  sir,"  said  the  girl;  "a 
long  time.  It  is  her  favorite  ornament ; 
it  was  given  to  her  by  her  husband  on 
the  day  of  their  marriage." 

"  Good  God  I  "  mutters  the  doctor  to 
himself,  "  by  her  husband  ?  Then  I  have 
penetratedEitty*s  secret  at  last  Sir  Fred- 
erick Randall  is  the  man  of  title  who 
married  and  deserted  her  and  I  have  just 
sent  for  her  to  play  the  good  Samaritan 
to  his  suffering  wife  I  " 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


COALS  OF  FIRE. 


Xir  the  coarse  of  his  professional 
%  Dr.  Travers  had  often  been  call- 
xi  apon  to  exercise  his  judgment  in 
lelicate  matters,  but  never  had  a  more 
knotty  point  been  submitted  to  him  than 
tSkisLt  which  he  now  felt  himself  caUed 
upon  to  solve. 

Be  had  sent  for  Kitty,  and  recogniz- 
ixig  her  promptness  in  all  important 
matters,  he  knew  that  in  a  few 
minutes  she  would  be  there — ^there  in 
tlie  house  of  her  own  husband,  the  man 
lt>oiind  to  her  by  all  the  ties  of  law  and 
honor;  the  man  who  had  not  merely 

iMuely  deserted  her,  but  had  endeavor- 
ed to  take  her  life,  and  had  given  her 
le^timate  place  to  another  ;  and  it  was 
out  of  mercy  for  that  other  one  that 
Kitty  had  been  summoned  to  tend  her 
in  her  extremity — to  exercise  on  her 
behalf  all  her  womanly  softness  and 
patience — ^to  do  for  her  what  there  was 
none  of  her  own  kindred  to  do. 

"  A  very  nice  mess  I've  made  of  it," 
muttered  Dr.  Travers  to  himself ;  ^very, 
I  have  always  found  that  there  is  great 
common  sense  in  the  vulgar  proverb, 
that '  There  is  no  use  in  crying  over 
spilt  milk,'  and  I  rather  think  that  I 
will  not  go  back  from  what  I  have  done, 
bat  hold  to  and  make  the  best  of  it ; 
and  I  am  not  sure  that  out  of  this  ap- 
parent blunder  of  mine  I  shall  not  find 
the  means  of  punishing  my  quondam 
friend,  Mr.  Russell,  the  convict,  who 
now  developed  into  Sir  Frederick  Ban* 


da}l,  the  bigamist  and  the  attempted 
murderer  of  his  first  wife. 

"  Well,  mademoiselle,  what  is  it  ?  " 
he  added,  turning  to  Elise,  who  had 
just  entered  the  room. 

^  The  woman  for  whom  you  sent  is 
down  stairs  and  waiting  to  see  you." 

^'  The  woman — ^the  lady,if  you  please, 
mademoiselle ;  be  good  enough  to  un- 
derstand that,  and  let  the  other  servants 
know  that  this  lady  must  be  treated 
with  every  respect  during  the  time  she 
stays  in  this  house.  I  will  go  down  and 
see  her  at  once." 

In  the  dining  room  he  found  Kitty, 
with  a  rather  contemptuous  expression 
on  her  face. 

'*  You  are  a  good  child,  to  come  so 
promptly,"  said  he,  laying  his  hand 
upon  her  shoulder.  ''  Have  you  any 
idea  whose  house  you  are  in  ?  " 

''  Not  the  least,"  said  EiUy,  <<  except 
that  I  gather  from  the  general  style  of 
the  furniture  and  decorations,  the  place 
must  belong  to  some  rich  vulgarian." 

'*  Not  so,"  said  the  doctor ;  ^  though 
I  allow  you  have  ample  grounds  for  such 
belief.  This  house,"  he  continued, 
watching  her  closely,  ^  belongs  to  Sir 
Frederick  Randall." 

All  the  color  left  Satty's  face,  and 
the  fingers  of  her  hand  resting  on  the 
table  elapsed  together  spasmodically ; 
but  she  said  nothing,and  gave  no  f  ut  ther 
sign  of  discomfort 

«  And  I  have  sent  for  you,"  said  the 
doctor,  still  watching  her  closely,  ^to 
attend  upon  Sir  Frederick  Randall's 
wife." 

He  had  tried  her  too  far. 
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The  blood  came  rushing  back  into 
her  cheeks,  and  springing  to  her  feett 
she  cried:  ''I  will  not  do  it!  I  will 
leave  this  house  this  instant ! "  Then, 
her  strength  failing  her,  she  sank  back 
into  her  chair."  Oh,  my  God !  it  is  too 
much  ;  you  know  not  what  you  ask ! " 
In  an  instant  Dr.  Travers  was  by  her 
side,  holding  her  hand,  and  speaking  to 
her  in  that  earnest,  cheering  Toice, 
which  always  brought  her  comfort. 

"  Yes  my  dear  friend,"  he  whispered, 
*^  I  know  all ;  but  I  had  no  suspicion  of  it 
when  I  sent  for  you !  I  have  guessed 
it  since ;  how,  I  will  tell  you  at  some 
future  time.  The  knowledge  I  have 
arrived  at  has  not  changed  my  deter- 
mination, and  must  not  influence  yours. 
Whatever  wrong  has  been  done  to  you 
by  this  lady,  towards  whom  I  ask  your 
kindness,  has  been  innocently  and  ig- 
norantly — I  need  scarcely  remind  you 
that  she  has  no  idea  of  your  existence 
— and,  though  I  have  never  set  eyes 
upon  her  until  this  evening,  I  feel  con- 
vinced that,  even  in  these  comparatively 
early  days  of  her  married  life,  she  is 
suffering  from  the  brutality  of  the  man 
whom  she  believes  to  be  her  husband, 
and  you  have  so  much  in  common  be- 
tween you." 

Kitty  was  looking  up  at  him  with 
earnest  gaze. 

«•  Is  she  so  very  ill  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  She  is  very  ill,"  replied  Dr.  Travers, 
**'  and  above  all  things  she  will  require 
kindness,  and  sympathy,  such  as — there 
are  none  of  her  own  folks  to  speak  to  her 
—such  as  jou  know  so  perfectly  how  to 
render.* 


"  And  you  expect  me  to  do  this  8cr 
vice  to  my  enemy  ?  " 

'^  I  do  not  allow  that  this  lady  is  yoo 
enemy,  at  all,  Kitty ;  and,  even  if  sbi 
were,  you  are  a  religious  woman,  aod 
know  what  is  said:  *  Therefore,  ii 
thine  enemy  hunger  feed  him ;  if  he 
thirst  give  him  drink ;  for  in  so  doing 
thou  shalt  heap  coals  of  fire  on  fail 
head.' " 

^  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  infinenoed 
by  any  such  spirit  of  Christian  charity,"* 
said  Kitty,  without  raising  her  eyea. 

^  And  yet  you  showed  that  you  were, 
when  you  gave  up  whole  days  and 
nights  to  nurse  my  wife,  who  was  then 
a  total  stranger  to  you,  and  were  not 
the  obligations  of  humanity  shown,  in 
regard  to  yourself,  by  the  American 
gentlemen  who  found  you,  and,  at  the 
hazard  of  their  lives,  rescued  you  from 
your  perilous  position." 

Elitty  was  silent  for  a  moment ;  then 
a  shudder  passed  through  her  frame,  as 
she  8sad : — 

*^  You  cannot  expect  me  to  meet  this 
man?" 

'^  I  do  not  expect  any  such  sacrifice, 
nor  do  I  anticipate  that  there  is  any 
chance  of  a  meeting  between  you  tak- 
ing place.  From  what  I  have  gathered 
from  Lady  Randall's  maid,  it  would 
seem  that  the  couple  have  for  some 
time  lived  on  bad  terms.  Hie  brutality 
which  this  man  occasionally  exerdsed 
on  you,  when  yon  were  in  his  power, 
does  not  seem  to  have  diminished ;  on 
the  contrary,  from  what  I  learn,  it  has 
increased  under  the  infiuence  of  drink, 
to  which  he  has  succumbed.    My  no- 
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tion  ifl,  that  in  one  of  these  paroxysms 
of  folly,  he  has  made  a  personal  attack 
upon  his  wife,  and  that  when  he  recov- 
ers his  senses,  even  he  will  be  so 
ashamed  of  himself  that  it  will  be  some 
time  before  he  puts  in  an  appearance." 

**  But  suppose  he  should  come,  what 
should  I  do  !— oh,  what  should  I  do  ! " 
said  Kitty,  covering  her  eyes  with  her 
hands. 

'' Exercise  your  common  sense,  my 
dear  child,''  said  the  doctor,  touching 
her  lightly  on  the  shoulder.  ''You 
have  plenty  of  it,  and  you  know  per- 
fectly well  that  this  man  can  do  nothing 
to  you  by  force ;  on  the  contrary,  he 
will  be  more  likely  to  shun  you ;  and 
— ^by  the  way,"  continued  the  doctor, 
ruminating.  ^  tK«^  gives  me  rather  a 
good  idea,  auu  makes  me  more  than 
ever  anxious  you  should  remain  here. 
Lady  Randall's  room  will,  at  my  ex- 
press orders,  be  closed  against  every 
one  but  you,  the  French  maid,  and  the 
professional  nurse ;  and  if  Sir  Frederick 
Randall  should  arrive  and  attempt  to 
dispute  my  authority,  I  live  so  close 
that  I  could  be  sent  for  in  a  moment, 
and  I  think  I  could  manage  to  prove  to 
him  that  it  was  better  for  him  to  let 
me  have  my  own  way.'* 

*<  Tell  me,  doctor,"  said  Kitty,  look- 
ing at  him  inquiringly ;  ''  from  one  or 
two  things  which  you  have  said,  I  have 
an  idea  that  you  know  Sir  Frederick 
Randall." 

^  I  have  met  him,"  said  the  doctor, 
with  a  peculiar  smile,  ''and  think  I 
have  influence  enough  with  him  to  in- 
duce him  to  do  what  I  wish." 


"  You  seem  to  have  that  kind  of  in- 
fluence with  everybody,"  said  Kitty; 
"  and  I  am  not  likely  to  prove  an  ex- 
ception to  the  rule.  I  will  do  anything 
I  can  to  be  of  service  to  this  lady." 

"  Bravely  spoken,  my  dear! "  said  Dr. 
Travers.  "You  may  depend  upon  it, 
you  will  never  regret  that  decision. 
Now  let  us  go  and  see  the  patient" 

When  they  reached  Lady  Randall's 
apartment  they  found  it  already  set  to 
rights  by  Elise's  careful  hands.  The 
ball  dress,  the  jewels,  and  ornaments 
had  been  put  away,  and  the  profes- 
sional nurse  was  sitting  by  the  side  of 
the  bed,  in  which  Minnie  lay,  wrapped 
in  a  profound  sleep  and  breathing 
quietly. 

The  nurse  rose  on  the  physician's 
entrance  and  made  him  a  little  bow. 
She  had  not  been  previously  brought 
into  contact  with  Dr.  Travers,  as  their 
operations  did  not  lie  in  the  same  line, 
but  she  had  often  heard  of  the  great 
physician,  and  was  prepared  to  obey 
him  implicitly. 

"Grood  evening,  Mrs.  Gibbs,"  said 
Dr.  Travers.  "  I  have  heard  of  you, 
and  am  very  glad  to  see  you  here,  and 
to  know  that  Lady  Randall  is  in  such 
good  hands.  This  lady,  Mrs.  Moreton, 
is  a  friend  of  mine  and  of  Lady  Ran- 
dall's, and  in  the  absence  of  any  mem- 
bers of  the  family,  she  has  kindly  con- 
sented to  remain  here  a  few  days,  and 
exercise  a  general  superintendence." 

To  attain  success  in  the  medical  pro- 
fession, a  knowledge  of  diplomacy  is  a 
most  essential  requisite ;  and  this  knowl- 
edge Dr.  Travers  possessed  in  the  high- 
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est  degree.  The  few  words  of  polite- 
ness just  spoken  had  flattered  Mrs. 
Gibbs*  professional  vanity,  and  con- 
veyed to  her  the  explanation  that  no 
interference  with  her  social  position 
was  intended  by  Kitty's  presence  in 
the  house ;  so  she  smiled  graciously  on 
the  doctor,  and  bowed  pleasantly  to 
Mrs.  Moreton. 

'*  Nothing  to  report  about  the  pa- 
tient, I  suppose,  Mrs.  Gibbs  ?  "  asked 
the  doctor,  humoring  her. 

"  Nothing  at  all,  sir,"  replied  Mrs. 
Gibbs.  ^  She  dropped  off  into  a  sleep 
just  after  I  arrived,  and  has  never 
moved  since.  By  the  way,"  she  said, 
lowering  her  voice,  "  did  you — did  you 
see  this  ? "  and  she  quietly  pointed  to 
the  bruises  on  Minnie's  arms  and  tem- 
ple. 

*<Yes,"  said  Dr,  Travers,  looking 
hard  at  her;  ^^ exactly;  I  understand 
what  you  mean.  I  had  seen  them,  and 
had  given  orders  that  no  one  but  you 
and  the  French  maid,  and  Mrs.  More- 
ton  here,  shall  be  admitted  into  this 
room — ^no  one,  you  understand  ?  '* 

*'I  understand  perfectly,  sir,"  said 
the  nurse.  ^'  I  thought  it  might  be  that 
way." 

'^  It  is  that  way,  I  regret  to  say,  Mrs. 
Gibbs.  I  think  a  little  cooling  lotion, 
perhaps  some  plain  vinegar  and  water, 
might  be  applied  there,  if  you  will 
kindly  look  after  it.'' 

llie  nurse  nodded,  and  left  the  room 
to  fulfill  her  errand.  Then  Dr.  Trav- 
ers turned  round  and  beckoned  Kitty 
to  approach  the  bed. 

She  obeyed  with  painful  hesitation. 


but  the  doctor  stepped  forward,  pladng 
his  arm  under  hers  and  led  her  gent^ 
to  the  bedside. 

Minnie  lay  there,  her  cheeks  deathly 
pale,  her  eyes  closed,  her  lips  apart, 
revealing  her  white  and  even  teeth; 
over  the  pillow  her  long,  fair  hur  lay 
floating  in  a  tangled  mass,  and  one 
small  hand,  almost  rigidlj  denehed,  was 
outside  the  coverlet. 

Kitty  bent  over  the  sleeping  figure 
in  admiration. 

This,  then,  was  the  girl  for  whom 
she  bad  been  deserted,  to  secure  the 
possession  of  whom  her  murder  had 
been  attempted !  Kitty  knew  this  as 
she  gazed  down  upon  her  unoonsciovis 
rival,  but  no  pang  of  jealousy  animated 
her  breast. 

^'  She  was  not  in  fault,"  she  thought 
to  herself,  '^  she  had  no  knowledge  of 
my  existence— of  there  bdng  any  ob- 
stacle to  her  marriage  I  Moreover,  if 
it  had  not  been  she,  it  would  have  been 
another,  for  such  a  man  there  are  al* 
ways  women  to  offer,  and  it  was  a  mere 
case  of  barter;  he  was  ready  to  sell 
himself  to  the  highest  bidder.  It  is  a 
pity,  too,"  she  mused,  *'  that  one  so 
young,  and,  doubtless,  so  innocent, 
should  have  been  thrown  in  Frederic 
Randall's  way." 

'<  She  is  very  beautiful,"  she  whis 
pered,  raising  herself,  from  her  long 
contemplation. 

^She  is  very  young  to  have  audi 
awful  troubles  thrown  upon  her,"  said 
the  doctor,  '*  and — ** 

At  that  instant  Minnie  uttered  a  low 
moan,  and  shuddered  in  her  sleep.   Hie 
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hand,  which  laj  outside  the  coverlet, 
-was  unclasped  aud  stretched  forward, 
as  though  in  supplication. 

Upon  neither  of  the  watchers  by  the 
bedside,  accustomed  as  they  were  to 
scenes  of  sorrow,  were  these  signs  lost, 
and  Kitty,  bending  down,  took  the 
wandering  hand  in  hers  and  impressed 
a  gentle  kiss  upon  the  soft  cheek. 

When  she  recovered  herself,  she  saw 
the  doctor  looking  at  her  with  mobt- 
ened  eyes. 

•*  You  are  an  angel,"  he  said ;  "  I 
know  the  struggle  that  has  been  going 
on  within  you,  and  am  perfectly  satis- 
fied as  to  ita/results.  Now  I  will  leave 
you  with  this  poor  girl.  I  don't  think 
joxt  will  meet  with  any  annoyance  from 
Sir  Frederick  ;  but  in  case  you  should, 
recollect  I  am  close  by,  and  do  not 
hesitate  to  send  for  me  instantly." 

When  the  doctor  had  taken  his 
departure,  Kitty  seated  herself  in  the 
chair  by  the  bedside,  which  had  been 
previously  occupied  by  Mrs.  Gibbs,  and 
pondered  ov^er  the  strange  destiny  which 
had  brought  her  there. 

That  slight  and  fragile  girl  lying 
there  before  her  had  all  unconsciously 
been  the  stumbling-block  in  her  life,  the 
attraction  to  which  her  husband  had 
succumbed,  the  prize  to  obtain  which  he 
had  conceived,  and,  as  he  believed,  had 
compassed,  the  idea  of  murdering  the 
woman  who  stood  in  his  way.  By  that 
attempted  act  of  brutality,  he  had  en- 
tirely obliterated  any  lingering  regard 
which  Kitty  might  have  felt  for  him. 
If  he  had  deserted  her  ;  if  even,  as  he 
threatened  during  their  first  interview  at 


Brauxholme,  he  had  ignored  her  exist- 
ence, and  denied  that  she  was  his  wife, 

she  would  still  have  had  for  him  some 
remnant  of  love — she  would  still  have 
remembered  that  he  was  the  first  who 
won  her  young  heart  in  the  days  gone 
by,  and  would  have  dreaded  coming  in 
contact  with  him,  lest  the  softer  feel- 
ings of  her  nature  should  prevail,  and 
she  should  place  herself  once  more  in 
his  power. 

When,  however,  she  realized  to  her- 
self that  that  base  and  cowardly  at* 
tempt  at  murder  was  no  act  committed 
on  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  but  had 
been  deliberately  planned  and  premedi« 
tated,  her  heart,  so  far  as  Frederick 
Randall  was  concerned,  grew  stone  with- 
in her,  and  her  only  feeling  towards  the 
man  whom  she  had  once  worshipped  with 
such  devotion,  was  one  of  creeping  hor- 
ror and  detestation. 

So  far  as  Frederick  Randall  was  con- 
cerned, was  there,  then,  any  one 
else  wliose  image,  rising  before  her 
mind,  was  dwelt  upon  more  tenderly  ? 

What  was  the  strange  i^ychological 
influence  which  induced  Kitty,  as  she 
sat  there,  watching  the  slumbering  girl, 
to  think  of  other  persons  of  American 
birth,  who  had  recently  played  a  part 
in  her  life's  drama,  to  recall  the  handr 
some,  genial  presence  of  Wilbur  Hoyt, 
to  bend  forward  as  though  listening  to 
his  kindly  voice,  then  to  throw  herself 
back  in  her  chair,  and  clasping  her 
hands  before  her,  to  sit  musing  over 
her  last  interview,  to  recall  the  noble 
offer  which  he  had  made  to  her,  the 
brave,  respectful  manner  in  which  he 
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had  accepted  her  rejection  of  him.  Ah, 
it  was  hard  to  give  up  sach  a  wealth  of 
love  as  that,  to  make  up  her  miiMl,  for 
duty's  sakot  to  pursue  her  solitary  path 
through  life,  knowing  all  the  time  that 
such  a  noble  heart,  and  such  a  stalwart 
hand,  were  at  her  service,  and  that  their 
possessor's  dearest  hope  would  be  to 
help  her  in  her  need. 

What  a  happy  woman  she  might 
have  been,  even  now,  after  all  the 
troubles  and  storms  through  which  she 
had  passed,  if  she  had  only  the  courage 
to  stifle  the  still,  small  voice  of  con- 
science, and  look  upon  herself  as  free. 
Even  now,  while  she  was  far  more 
fitted  to  appreciate  the  generous  nobility 
of  Wilbur  Hoyt's  nature  than  she 
would  have  been  in  her  early  youth. 
His  tenderness,  his  delicacy,  his  innate, 
gentle  sympathy,  would  have  been 
wasted  upon  the  young  girl,  whose 
maiden  fancy  had  been  captivated  by 
the  regular  features  and  somewhat 
vulgar  dash  of  Frederick  Randall — 
what  would  she  not  give  if — 

What  breaks  in  rudely  upon  Kitty's 
reverie,  causing  her  to  spring  from  her 
chair,  and  with  fright  imprinted  on 
every  feature  of  her  face,  to  bend  for- 
ward, turning  her  head  aside  and  listen- 
ing eagerly  ? 

A  man's  voice,  the  well-remembered 
tones  of  which  thrill  her  with  shudder- 
ing horror — the  voice  of  Frederick 
Randall,  high  pitched  and  angry,  such 
as  Kitty  remembered  it  in  the  early  days 
of  their  marriage,  when  creditors  were 
clamorous,  and  money  was  short. 

The  voice  seemed  approaching ;  then 


she  heard  quick,  heavy  footsteps  eooDBg 
nearer  and  nearer.  Great  Heavens! 
what  shall  she  do  ?  She  had  only  time 
to  throw  herself  on  her  knees  and  busy 
herself  with  the  fire,  when  the  door 
opened,  and,  without  seeing  him,  Klttj 
was  aware  of  her  husband's  presence. 

"  There,"  he  said,  in  a  loud,  defiant 
tone,  and  with  a  short  laugh.  ^'  I  don't 
want  to  come  in,  I  don't  want  to  disturb 
you,  nurse,  nor  any  of  you,  but,  by  the 
Lord,  I  will  show  that  I  am  master 
here !  Pretty  thing,  indeed,  where  a 
French  maid  is  to  forbid  me  my  own 
room,  telling  me  it's  by  the  doctors 
orders.  I  should  like  to  see  any  doctor 
interfere  with  me !  How  is  your 
patient,  nurse  ? — getting  on  pretty  w^  ? 
I  don't  want  to  interfere  with  yon ; " 
and  without  wuting  for  an  answer,  he 
turned  on  his  heel  and  left  the  room, 
banging  the  door  after  him. 

With  his  laugh  of  defiance  still  <m 
his  lips,  Sir  Frederick  Randall  went 
swaggering  down  the  stairs  into  the 
dining-room.  He  walked  up  to  the 
massive  oak  sideboard,  which  stood  at  the 
end  of  the  apartment,  and  unlocking  it, 
took  out  a  small,  queer-shaped  bottle 
containing  brandy,  and  was  just  about  to 
pour  out  some  of  its  contents,  when  he 
felt  a  touch  on  his  shoulder. 

The  butler,  who  had  long  since  gone 
to  bed,  and  left  the  house  in  charge  of 
what  he  called  ''the  medical  people," 
had  turned  down  the  gas  before  going, 
and  there  was  very  little  light  in  the 
room. 

Sir  Frederick,  turning  sharply  round, 
could  make  out  that  he  was  confronted 
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by  a  gentlemanly-looking  man,  but 
could  not  discern  his  features.  ''  What 
do  you  want  ?  "  he  asked,  sharply. 

^  You,"  said  the  stranger. 
The  abruptness  of  the  tone  nettled 
Sir  Frederick,  who  exclaimed  : — 

**  Do  you  know  who  I  am  sir  ?  " 

"  Perfectly,"  said  the  other ;  "  shall 
I  tell  you  ?  No.  201  in  Westchester 
Jail.  Russell,  the  forger — Randall,  the 
wife  murderer ! " 

<'  Hush !  for  God's  sake,"  cried  Sir 
Frederick,  holding  up  his  hands  in  ago- 
ny; "Who  are  you? — how  came  you 
here  ?  " 

**  I  am  Dr.  Travers,"  said  the  strang- 
er, "  in  attendance  on  the  lady  who  be- 
lieves herself  to  be  your  wife." 

"  Travers  ?"  repeated  Sir  Frederick — 
"  Travers  ?  Where  have  I  heard  that 
name  before  ?  " 

*'You  have  heard  it  mentioned  by 
your  legitimate  wife,  whom  you  sent  to 
live  at  Brauzholme ;  but  it  was  not  as 
Dr.  Travers  you  first  knew  me.  You 
knew  me  as  Walter  King! " 

«  Walter  King  ?  " 

"Ay,  Walter  King,  the  surgeon  of 
the  Westchester  Jail!  On  a  certain 
eventful  night  in  your  life  you  made  to 
Walter  King  a  promise— 4o  you  recol- 
lect what  it  was  ?  " 

«  No,"  said  Sir  Frederick,  hesitating- 
ly;  "I  do  not  recollect  what  it  was !  " 

"  Men  of  your  stamp  seldom  do  recol- 
lect such  matters — I  will  remind  you  of 
it.  When,  in  my  mistaken  pity  and 
compassion,  I  aided  in  the  subterfuge  by 
which  yon  escaped  the  legal  sentence 
you  were  suffering,  you  swore  to  me  that 


you  would  repent  and  reform!  How 
have  you  kept  your  word  ?  By  heaping 
crime  upon  crime,  until  the  worst  of  all 
is  reached,  and  you  stand  forth  a  mur- 
derer?'' 

«  Murderer  I " 

^  Ay,  black  even  among  murderers — 
assassin  of  her  whom  you  had  sworn  to 
cherish  and  protect,  and  from  whom  you 
received  nothing  but  love  and  devotion." 

"  How  do  you  know  this  ?  How  do 
you  dare  to        " 

''Silence,  man,  and  do  not  provoke 
me,  but  listen  to  what  I  say.  I  told  you 
at  that  time  that  if  you  broke  your  word 
I  would  give  you  no  second  chance,  but 
would  hunt  you  down — now  I  mean  to 
doit!" 

He  lifted  his  hand  as  he  spoke,  and 
shook  his  fore-finger  solemnly  in  the 
air ;  then  turned  round  and  walked  slow- 
ly away. 

Sir  Frederick  Randall  gazed  vacantly 
before  him,  until  he  heard  the  slamming 
of  the  street  door,  and  knew  that  his 
dreaded  visitor  was  gone. 

Then  with  a  shaking  hand,  he  poured 
out  a  glass  of  brandy,  and  swallowed 
it  with  a  gulp*  ''  Hunt  me  down,  will 
he,"  he  said,  as,  after  turning  out  the 
gas,  he  walked  slowly  up  the  stairs,  "  I 
defy  him !  What  proof  has  he  of— of— 
what  he  talked  about  ?  Who  could  ever 
bear  witness  against  me  that — Oh,  my 
God !  what  is  that  ?  " 

He  fell  back  against  the  wall  as  he 
spoke,  and  stood  with  fixed  eyes  glaring 
at  a  female  figure  with  a  lamp  in  its  hand, 
which  coming  out  of  his  wife's  room, 
crossed  the  corridor  and  disappeared. 
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Frederi<^  Randall  uttered  do  load 
cry,  his  tongue  seemed  paralyzed  in  his 
month,  his  heart  seemed  to  turn  to  ioe 
within  his  body,  and  muttering  feebly, 
*' Kitty's  ghost!"  he  fell  senseless  to 
the  ground. 


CHAPTER  XV. 


nr  THB   ▲STLUX. 


•_   ( 


Within  ten  miles  of  London,  and 
distinctly  visible  from  one  of  the  great 
lines  of  railway  traffic,  situated  on  the 
summit  of  a  hill,  and  which  forms  an 
appropriate  crowning  ornament,  stands 
a  magnificent  mansion.  Passengers  by 
the  train,  lifting  up  their  eyes  from  their 
newspaper  or  their  novel,  as  they  are 
whirled  rapidly  by,  and  glancing  through 
the  carriage  window,  might  take  it  to  be 
the  ancestral  seat  of  some  great  noble- 
man, or  what  in  these  leveling  times  is 
more  likely,  the  newly  erected  mansion 
of  some  mushroom  millionaire. 

It  has  that  appearance  now,  as  it 
stands  out  square  and  clear  and  cold  in 
the  soft,  spring  moonlight  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  gardens,  beautifully  kept, 
has  outbuildings  and  bams  and  stables  ; 
everything  speaks  of  the  enormous  ex- 
pense at  which  it  must  be  maintained. 

But  if  instead  of  being  merely  whirled 
by  in  the  train,  you  had  made  a  closer 
inspection  of  the  grounds,  you  would 
have  found  that  the  walls  were  high, 
and  difficult  to  climb,  and  guarded  at 
the  top  by  sharp,  iron  spikes,  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  prevent  the  possibility  of 
their  being  surmounted;    that  all  the 


lower  windows,  and  many  of  the  upper, 
were  fitted  with  strong  bars ;  that  the 
doors  were  lined  with  sheet  iron,  and 
that  inside  and  outside  the  house-trained 
and  vigilant  sentiiiels  were  constantly  <m 
the  watch. 

Sometimes,  in  the  dead  silence  of  th€ 
night,  there  would  ring  out  upon  the 
ears  of  these  watchers,  a  shrill  shriek  of 
maniacal  terror,  a  yell  of  savage  fury,  a 
burst  of  hopeless,  helpless  laughter,  and 
occasionally,  but  very  rarely,  there  would 
be  wild  sights  within  the  walls  as  well  as 
wild  sounds.  Men,  possessed  of  abnor- 
mal strength,  and  lashed  with  purpose- 
less fury,  battling  like  wild  beasts  with 
those  employed  to  restrain  them ;  wo- 
men, whining  over  the  lostin&nt  taken 
from  them  years  before,  but  still  ever 
present  in  their  distracted  thoughts,  or 
clamoring  hoarsely  against  the  treacheiy 
of  men  by  whom  they  had  been  b^ 
trayed ;  for  the  magnificent  mansion  is 
the  county  asylum,  and  of  its  inmates^ 
nine-tenths  are  mad. 

Midnight  clangs  out  from  the  bell  of 
the  little  chapel  forming  part  of  the 
premises,  and  one  of  the  warders,  who 
has  been  dozing  over  the  fire  in  his  little 
room,  for  the  evenings  are  still  chilly, 
starts  out  to  make  his  rounds. 

As  he  passes  down  the  corridor,  he 
pushes  down  a  movable  trap  in  every 
door  and  peers  curiously  into  each  cell. 
As  the  light  of  his  lamp  flashes  through 
the  aperture,  some  of  the  occupants 
raise  themselves  on  their  elbows  and 
stare  at  him  through  their  blood-shot 
eyes — ^now  with  fright,  now  with  anger ; 
others  curl  down  before   the  blinding 
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glare,  and  bury  their  heads  beneath  their 
pillowSy  or  ooYer  them  with  their  toss- 
ing arms. 

For  all  who  are  awake,  the  warder 
has  a  kind  word,  and  of  many  he  makes 
inquiries  as  to  their  condition,  some 
answer  shortly  and  abruptly,  others  bab- 
ble so  long  and  so  incoherently  that  he 
lb  compelled  to  terminate  the  interview 
by  wishing  them  good-night  and  closing 
the  trap  door ;  but  in  one  instance  he 
differs  from  his  usual  mode  of  proceed- 
ing, divesting  himself  of  his  lamp,  at 
some  little  distance  from  the  cell,  and 
proceeding  to  the  door  cautiously  and  on 
tip-toe. 

With  all  the  warder's  cunning,  how- 
ever, the  occupant  of  the  cell  is  a  match 
for  him.  He  has  not  been  asleep ;  he  is 
wide-awake,  and  actively  engaged  in 
working  away  noiselessly  at  something 
in  the  comer  of  his  cell.  No  sooner 
does  the  officer's  stealthy  footstep  fall 
upon  his  ear  than  he  suspends  his  opera- 
tions, and  creeps  quietly  to  his  truckle 
bed ;  the  next  instant  he  has  flung  him- 
self upon  it,  has  pulled  the  heavy  blan- 
ket over  him,  and  with  his  hands  folded 
beneath  his  head,  is  in  the  semblance  of 
a  sound  sleep. 

Through  the  window,  which,  though 
situated  at  an  unusual  height  from  the 
ground,  is  glazed  and  not  guarded,  the 
rays  of  the  moonlight  strike  into  the  cell 
and  fall  upon  the  recumbent  figure. 
From  the  outside  the  officer  opens  the 
trap  in  the  door  very  sharply,  and  looks 
in.  From  the  couch  comes  the  noise  of 
hard,  stertorous  breathing,  and  the 
warder,  glancing  thither,  sees  outlined 


on  it  the  loosely  lying  limbs  and  shrunk* 
en  frame  of  his  patient 

^'This  quiet  fit  still  continues,"  he 
mutters  to  himself.  **  I  don't  think  we 
shall  have  any  more  trouble  with  Dick 
for  some  time  to  ^me." 

Another  glance,  and  satisfied  that  all 
is  correct,  he  softly  closes  the  trap,  and 
goes  on  his  way. 

Then  the  man  on  the  bed,  first  clear- 
ing the  blanket  from  his  ears,  and  then 
raising  his  head  inch  by  inch,  struggles 
into  an  upright  position,  and  listens  to 
the  retreating  footsteps.  As  they  die 
away  in  the  distance,  he  slips  noiselessly 
from  the  couch,  and  as  the  moonlight's 
rays  fall  full  upon  his  upturned  listen- 
ing face,  he  stands  revealed  as  Richard 
Phillimore. 

It  would  have  taken,  however,  much 
more  than  a  cursory  glance  to  recognize 
in  this  quaint,  fantastic  figure,  the  jovial 
Dick  Phillimore  of  former  days. 

Gone  were  the  ruddy  complexion,  the 
rotund  form,  the  large  and  massive 
limbs ;  the  hair  was  still  short  and 
stubby,  but  iron-gray  instead  of  black 
in  hue,  and  the  fat  and  pendulous  nether 
lip,  which  in  former  days  hung  out  as 
an  unmistakable  sign  of  the  good  living 
to  which  it  was  accustomed,  now  shrunk- 
en and  drawn,  quivered  with  nervous 
uneasiness,  and  in  the  teeth  marks,  with 
which  it  was  covered,  bore  witness  to 
the  agitation  to  which  it  was  the  victim  ; 
the  very  shape  of  the  head  seems  to 
have  changed,  to  have  become  narrower 
and  more  compressed,  the  cheeks  have 
fallen  in,  the  cheek-bones  have  formed 
huge  hollow  settings  for  the  brightly* 
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blazing  eyes ;  the  once  roonded  chin 
has  become  peaked,  and  the  shoulders 
that  stood  oat  so  bluff  and  square,  have 
fallen  awaj,  and  go  sloping  off  at  an 
angle  like  those  of  any  boarding-school 
miss* 

This  was  some  of  Sir  Frederi<^  Ran- 
dall's work.  When,  at  the  door  of  the 
church,  on  the  occ^ion  of  his  marriage, 
he  struck  his  quondam  friend  and  asso- 
ciate to  the  ground,  he  little  thought 
that  the  statement  which  he  had  made 
to  his  wife,  to  account  for  Dick  Philli- 
more's  incoherent  ejaculation  and  at- 
tempted interruption,  as  the  ceremony 
was  about  to  be  verified. 

When  the  bystanders  raised  the 
maimed  and  bleeding  man^  and  convey- 
ed him  to  the  hospital,  it  was  found, 
not  merely  that  his  limbs  and  skull  were 
fractured,  but  that  in  his  then  enfeebled 
and  dissipated  state,  the  shock  to  the 
nervous  system  had  been  so  great,  that 
it  was  more  than  a  matter  of  doubt 
whether  his  mental  faculties  would  not 
be  forever  impaired. 

As,  bit  by  bit,  he  recovered  his  bodily 
strength,  it  began  to  be  more  and  more 
evident  that  this  view  of  the  case  was 
correct,  and  that  Richard  Phillimore 
was  mad. 

After  a  little  time  these  symptoms 
increased  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  was 
moved  from  the  hospital  to  the  asylum, 
where  we  now  find  him,  and  where  he 
was  regarded  as  one  of  the  regular 
inmates,  incurable,  and  not  to  be  dis- 
charged until  death  should  give  him 
his  release. 

Contrary  to  his  previous  character, 


while  in  his  right  mind,  which,  though 
loose  and  dissipated,  had  been  kindly 
and  easy  going,  Richard  Phillimore's 
Tnoi^nftgg  was  of  the  cruel  and  savage 
type. 

When  he  was  first  brought  to  the 
asylum,  he  was  a  raving  maniac,  whose 
wild  fury  rendered  it  dangerous  for  any 
one  to  attempt  to  approach  him,  and 
whose  life  seemed  to  be  one  long  parox- 
ysm of  passion,  without  an  intervening 
period  of  quiet.  Had  the  poor  fellow 
possessed  the  strength  which  character- 
ized him  in  happier  days,  it  would  have 
been  necessary  to  keep  him  under  the 
closest  confinement;  and  even  as  it 
was,  and,  although  the  rule  of  the 
establishment  was  to  allow  patients 
such  freedom  and  kind  treatment  as  was 
consistent  with  safety,  it  was  for  a 
long  time  found  necessary  that  Richard 
Phillimore  should  be  deprived  of  the 
opportunity  of  making  violent  use  of 
his  limbs,  and  that  he  should  be  guarded 
day  and  night. 

As  time  wore  on,  this  excessive  and 
continuous  fury  seemed  to  die  away, 
recurring  at  irregular  intervals  of  two 
or  three  weeks,  and  then  lasUng  for  a 
day  or  two,  in  all  their  former  strength. 
In  the  interval  between  them  the  patient 
lapsed  into  a  state  of  the  profoundest 
dejection  and  melancholy,  from  which 
nothing  could  rouse  him.  He  would  sit 
still,  silent,  and  motionless,  partaking  of 
but  little  food,  and  either  incapable  of 
understanding,  or  persistent  in  his 
refusal  to  answer  any  question  that 
might  be  put  to  him. 

Yet,  even  in  a  state  of  madness  as 
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distressing,  and  apj)arently  as  hopeless 
of  core  as  this,  there  seemed  to  be 
some  method.  The  warders  of  the 
asylum  noticed  that  in  his  periodical 
outbursts,  his  fury  seemed  always  to  be 
directed  against  the  same  person.  Not 
one  of  them,  nor  anyone  connected  with 
the  asylum,  but  some  one  whom  the 
unfortunate  man  had  known  in  his 
former  life,  and  who,  though  his  lips 
never  pronounced  the  name,  was  always 
present  at  such  times. 

To  get  at  this  object  of  his  rage, 
against  whom  he  uttered  the  most 
frightful  threats,  was  Richard  Philli- 
more's  great  desire.  In  his  adjurations  to 
the  keepers  not  to  stand  between  him 
and  his  prey,  he  would  become  almost 
rational ;  but  when  the  fit  was  over  he 
would  lapse  into  the  same  melancholy 
state  as  before,  and  nothing  could  rouse 
him  until  the  next  attack. 

It  chanced  that  about  this  time  there 
occurred  a  change  in  the  administration 
of  the  asylum,  and  the  new  superinten- 
dent, Dr.  Hudson,  who  was  informed 
by  his  retiring  predecessor  of  the  pecu- 
liarities of  Phillimore's  case,  took  great 
interest  in  them,  and  made  them  the 
subject  of  special  study.  In  the  course 
of  his  study,  it  occurred  to  the  new 
superintendent,  who  was  a  comparative- 
ly young  man,  unfettered  by  the  doc- 
trines of  the  old  school,  that  there  were 
times  when  Phillimore's  brain  power 
returned  to  him,  lucid  intervals,  during 
which  his  memory  of  past  affairs  re- 
turned, and  he  was  capable  of  appre- 
ciating what  was  passing  round  him. 

Dr.  Hudson  mentioned  this  idea  to 


two  or  three  of  his  colleagues,  and  was 
laughed  at  for  his  pains.  They  held 
that  Richard  Phillimore  was  undoubt- 
edly mad,  and  must  remain  so  unlU  his 
death;  and  the  warders  and  keepers 
were  of  the  same  opinion. 

But  Dr.  Hudson  was  right  Not 
merely  were  there  times  when  Richard 
Phillimore  recollected  the  past,  and  was 
cognizant  of  the  present,  but  in  these 
lucid  intervals  he  was  invested  with  a 
kind  of  sly  cunning,  not  unoommon  with 
those  whose  insanity  is  partially  inter- 
mittent. This  cunning  prompted  him 
to  conceal  any  improvement  in  his  con- 
dition from  his  attendants.  He  knew 
that  he  had  been  mad  for  months — ^that 
he  was  still  liable  to  occasional  accesses 
of  maniacal  fury,  and  that  no  represen- 
tation which  he  might  make  of  his 
restoration  to  reason  would  be  regarded 
as  anything  else  but  a  delusion :  the 
only  way,  he  argued,  to  obtain  his  liber- 
ty was,  not  to  attempt  to  prove  his 
sanity,  but  to  bring  his  wits  and  facul- 
ties to  work,  whenever  he  had  the 
command  of  them,  to  devise  the  means 
for  successfully  escaping  from  the 
asylum. 

What  use  was  liberty  to  Richard 
Phillimore  ?  In  the  place  where  he 
found  himself,  he  was  kindly  treated  and 
watched  over;  and  life  to  Richard 
Phillimore,  with  his  broken  health  and 
wrecked  fortunes,  coald  scarcely  have 
any  zest — ^Why,  then  did  he  so  hanker 
after  liberty  and  freedom  ? 

Because,  once  obtained,  they  would 
enable  him  to  carry  out  the  one  object 
of  his  existence,  the  one  idea  which, 
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waking  or  sleeping,  mad  or  sane,  never 
oeaaed  to  haunt  him — ^the  desire  for 
revenge  on  Frederick  Randall ;  for  the 
blow  which  he  had  received  at  the 
church  door  remained  burnt  into  his 
brain.  When  these  frightful  paroxysms 
came  upon  him,  in  which  he  struggled 
with  his  attendants,  with  the  strength 
and  ferocity  of  a  wild  beast,  it  was 
Frederick  Randall's  form  that  he  saw 
before  him — ^it  was  Frederick  Randall's 
throat  that  he  longed  to  clutch  I  Once 
let  him  wreak  his  vengeance  on  that 
man,  and  he  would  be  content  with  any 
fate  which  might  await  him — to  be 
brought  back  to  the  asylum  even,  to  be 
taken  to  the  scaffold,  was  all  the  same 
to  Richard  Phillimore.  In  ridding  the 
world  of  Frederick  Randall,  he  would 
have  accomplished  the  object  of  his  life, 
and  would  have  been  careless  as  to  what 
became  of  him. 

To  hoodwink  the  officers  of  the 
asylum,  then,  it  was  necessary  that  he 
should  keep  them  in  ignorance  of 
anything  like  improvement  in  his  con- 
dition ;  and  he  succeeded  so  well,  that 
he  was  unsuspected  by  all  save  Dr* 
Hudson. 

In  these  lucid  intervals,  which  became 
more  and  more  frequent,  he  occupied 
himself  wholly  with  devising  the  means 
of  escape. 

He  calculated  that,  if  he  could  reach 
the  window,  and  succeed  in  breaking 
the  glass  without  attracting  attention, 
he  could  easily  squeeze  his  body  through 
the  aperture ;  but  he  knew  not  what 
difficulties  he  might  have  to  encounter 
on    the    other    side.     These    he    was 


determined  to  risk,  and  he  applied  hiia- 
self  night  and  day,  whenever  he  thoi^lit 
he  could  calculate  oa  having  aomt 
minutes  free  from  observation,  to  work- 
ing at  the  smooth  surface  of  the  waD, 
and  endeavoring  to  scrape  therem 
ledges  for  his  feet  and  hands. 

It  chanced  that,  on  the  morning  80i> 
oeeding  the  moonlight  night  just  describ- 
ed, a  party  of  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
among  whom  was  Wilbur  Hoyt,  came 
to  visit  the  asylum.  Dr.  Hudson  hap- 
pened to  be  absent  at  the  time,  and  they 
were  shown  round  by  one  of  the  assist* 
ant  superintendents,  who  dilated  with 
much  garrulity  on  the  various  cases 
which  he  brought  under  their  notice. 

When  they  reached  Richard  Philli 
more's  room  they  found  him  sitting  on 
the  bed,  with  his  hands  folded  before 
him,  and  his  eyes  downcast.  It  happen- 
ed to  be  one  of  his  best  days,  when  his 
faculties  were  all  alive ;  and,  as  he  sat 
there,  apparently  senselesa.  he  eai^ly 
drank  in  every  word  that  was  uttered. 

"No  improvement  in  this  case?" 
asked  the  superintendent  of  the  keeper 
in  attendance. 

"None,  sir,"  replied  the  man;  "ex- 
cept that  his  wild  attacks  are  not  so  fre- 
quent, I  think.  He  sits  there,  just  as  yon 
see  him,  for  days  together,  never  saying 
a  word,  and  taking  no  notice  ot  any- 
thing. 

"  This  is  rather  a  curious  case,"  said 
the  superintendent,  taming  to  the  visit* 
ors.  "  This  is  a  man  named  Phillimore, 
a  gentleman  by  birth  and  an  educated 
man,  who,  on  his  first  admission  here, 
was  one  of  our  most  ferocious  patients 
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Oar  new  superintendent  thinks  there  is 
some  possibility  of  effecting  his  core, 
but  the  rest  of  us  are  not  so  sanguine.'' 

**  Phillimore  ?  "  said  one  of  the  visi- 
tors, **  I  know  him,  then ;  I  thought  I 
re'x>gni2ed  his  face ;  I  used  to  see  him 
at  race  meetings  and  places  of  that 
kind,  with  that  man  who  is  now  Sir 
Frederick  Randall. 

A  start  and  a  shiver,  which  he  found 
it  impossible  to  repress,  ran  through 
Dick  Phillimore's  frame.  It  was,  how- 
ever, unnoticed  by  any  one,  the  atten- 
tion of  all  being  attracted  by  the  lady 
who  said : — 

•«0h,  by  the  way,  talking  of  Sir 
Frederick  Randall,  have  you  heard  the 
story  about    him?      He    married  an 

American  lady,  you  know,a  Miss  Adams, 
a  countrywoman  of  yours,  Mr.  Hoyt, 
and  they  say  he  beats  and  treats  her 
shamefully ! " 

«  Good  God !  madam,"  cried  Wilbur 
Hoyt,  in  horror,  "you  cannot  mean 
that  ?  " 

«  I  do  indeed,"  said  the  lady ;  ^  and 
what  is  more,  it  is  reported  that  since 
Sir  Frederick  has  discovered  that  his 
wife's  fortune  is  not  so  large  as  he  im- 
agined it  to  be — ^indeed,  some  say  that 
her  father  is  ruined — ^he  has  quite  de- 
serted her." 

**  This  is,  most  probably,  some  exag- 
geration," said  another  gentleman.  "  It 
was  only  the  other  day  I  saw  Sir  Fred- 
eridc  entering  his  house  in  Park  Lane, 
and  I  am  pretty  nearly  certain  Lady 
Randall  was  with  him." 

^  Well,  it  may  be  as  you  say,"  said 
the  lady, «« let  us  hope  it  is."    Then 


turning  to  look  at  Phillimore,  added,  in 
a  low  voice :  "  And  to  think  that  this 
poor  creature  once  was  one  of  us,  and 
enjoyed  all  the  pleasures  of  society — a 
sad  ■  spectacle,  don't  you  think  so,  Mr. 
Hoyt  ?  " 

But  Wilbur  Hoyt  was  buried  in  re- 
flection and  continued  so  until  the  party 
moved  out  into  the  corridor. 

No  sooner  were  they  gone,  than 
Richard  Phillimore,  after  a  glance  to 
see  that  the  trap  in  the  door  was  dosed, 
rose  from  his  attitude  of  dejection,  and 
paced  the  room  with  rapid  strides. 

*'  Park  Lane,"  he  muttered  to  himself; 
^^  that's  where  they  said  he  lived ;  let  me 
repeat  that  until  there  is  no  chance  of 
my  forgetting  it.  Park  Lane,  and  he 
beats  his  wife !  Oh,  Heaven,  keep  my 
brain  dear  and  help  me  in  my  great 
purpose,  that  I  may  be  Thy  instrument 

in  ridding  the  earth  of  this  monster. 

*  *  *  •  * 

The  next  morning,  at  a  very  early 
hour,  Dr.  Hudson  was  aroused  by  one 
of  the  keepers,  and  five  minutes  after 
the  alarm  bell  on  the  top  of  the  build- 
ing pealing  forth,  announced  to  those 
recognizing  the  sound,  that  one  of  the 
inmates  of  the  asylum  had  escaped. 


CHAPTER  XVL 


ON  HIS   TRACK. 


Whbn  Colonel  Williamette  heard 
his  sentence  of  dismissal  from  Minnie 
Adams'  lips,  he  knew  that  that  sentence 
was  final,  and  agreed  to  accept  it  as 
such.    Nevertheless,  although  he  knew 
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perfectly  well  that  his  datj  laj  at  home, 
he  could  not  reconcile  himself  to  the 
idea  of  quitting  the  land  in  which  she 
was  residing,  until  the  actual  fact  of  her 
marriage  raised  an  insuperable  barrier 
between  them ;  and  so  as  we  have  seen, 
he  accepted  the  offer  of  a  cruise  with 
Wilbur  Hojt,  and  continued  for  some 
time  in  his  friend's  society. 

These  few  weeks  were  not  without 
their  somewhat  sad  and  dreary  lesson 
for  Henry  Williamette.  When,  through 
the  combined  efforts  of  himself  and  his 
friend,  poor  Kitty  had  been  rescued 
from  her  impending  danger  and  con- 
veyed to  a  haven  of  safety,  the  colonel 
saw,  in  Wilbur  Hoyt's  extraordinary  so- 
licitude both  at  the  time  of  the  rescue  and 
afterwards,  a  curious  example  of  the 
manner  in  which  men,  however  they 
may  seem  to  be  made  of  impenetrable 
stuff,  are  forced,  by  the  mere  laws  of 
nature,  which  succumb  to  a  woman's  in- 
fluence, even  though  that  influence  be 
passive  and  not  exerted. 

There  lay  Kitty,  helpless  and  sense- 
less, and  there,  in  constant  attendance 
upon  her,  was  Wilbur  Hoyt ;  a  man 
who  had  arrived  at  his  present  years  of 
discretion  entirely  free  and  heart  whole, 
though  he  had  been  exposed  to  various 
kinds  of  temptation  in  various  parts  of 
the  world,  and  who  yet  had  become  sud- 
denly infatuated,  and  vanquished  by  the 
grace,  and  perhaps,  by  the  helplessness> 
of  one  he  had  seen  but  little,  and  who 
had  never  spoken  to  him  a  word. 

Henry  Willamette  was,  by  nature, 
far  more  romantically  inclined  than 
Wilbur  Hoyt,  and  had  his  affections  not 


been  previously  engaged,  it  would  hava 
been  quite  easy  for  him  to  fall  in  love 
with  a  creature  so  pretty  and  graoefal 
as  the  woman  they  had  rescued  from 
death,  the  unusual  style  of  the  surround- 
ings giving  an  additional  spice  to  the 
sentiment.  As  it  was,  he  rejoiced  si- 
lently at  the  fact  that  his  friend's  heart 
seemed  at  last  to  have  been  touched, 
and  without  making  any  evident  tiga 
did  his  best  to  fan  the  flame  which,  to 
his  surprise,  kindled  in  Wilbur  Hoyt's 
breast. 

At  that  time,  of  course,  the  secret  of 
Eltty's  previous  history  being  unknown 
to  him,  there  seemed  no  reason  why  a 
union  between  her  and  Wilbur  Hoyt 
should  not  finally  take  place,  and  Col- 
onel Willamette  half-pleased,  half  an- 
noyed himself,  picturing  tliese  probabil- 
ities. His  pleasure  lay  in  imagining  a 
future  so  different  from  that  which  he 
had  hitherto  thought  had  awaited  his 
dear  friend ;  but  his  mind  was  tortured 
at  the  thought  that  no  such  happiiiess 
was  in  store  for  him,  and  that  the  rest 
of  his  life  must  be  passed  celibate  and 
solitary. 

Time  passed  on  after  this  fashion  un- 
til the  announcement  in  the  newspaper 
of  Miss  Adams'  marriage  with  Sir  Fred- 
eridc  Randall  broke  upon  Colonel  Wil- 
lamette's quietude,  and  sent  him  once 
more  roving  through  the  world.  It  was 
impossible,  he  felt,  to  remain  any  long, 
ger  with  Wilbur  Hoyt — ^he  could  not 
condemn  his  friend  to  the  companion- 
ship  of  a  man  who  was  ^?e-occupied,  ab- 
sent, and  dispirited,  nor  dare  he  carry 
out  his  original  intention  of  at  once  re- 
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tamiDg  to  America.  lie  felt  that  in 
the  dreary  solitude  of  that  old  house,  on 
the  Hudson  River,  with  nothing  but  his 
own  thoughts  for  his  mind  to  dwell 
apon  he  should  go  mad. 

He  thought  that  he  would  try  Paris 
for  a  while.  In  former  days  he  had  of 
ten  enjoyed  himself  there,  and  he 
hoped  that  the  spell  would  work  again ; 
BO,  pleading  business  as  his  best  excuse, 
he  took  a  hurried  leave  of  the  astonish- 
ed Wilbur  Hoyt,  and  started  off  by  the 
tidal  train,  taking  up  his  quarters,  in  the 
first  place,  at  the  Grand  Hotel. 

The  Grand  Hotel,  however,  in  Paris, 
like  the  Langham,  in  London,  is  merely 
a  slice  of  America,  cut  out  of  the  great 
continent,  and  transplanted  to  a  foreign 
soil.  None  but  Americans  inhabit  it ; 
the  dishes  are  American,  the  hours  are 
American,  and  among  the  guests  noth- 
ing but  American  matters  are  discussed 
— New  York  and  Washintfton  scandal 
by  the  ladies,  Wall  street  speculations 
and  Pennsylvania  avenue  political  jobs 
by  ^e  gentlemen. 

Atone  time  in  his  life  Henry  Willam- 
ette had  found  all  this  particularly 
'amusing,  but  now  it  speedily  became 
distasteful  to  him.  He  should  have 
enough  of  that  sort  of  thing,  he  thought 
when  he  had  reached  his  own  home ; 
moreover,  the  two  capitals  of  London 
and  Paris  were  now  in  such  constant 
communication  that  the  gossip  of  the 
one  permeates  at  once  to  the  other,  and 
on  the  second  day  of  his  arrival,  Colo- 
nel Willamette  heard  the  circumstances 
of    Miss   Adams'   marriage    with   Sir 

Frederick  Randall  discussed  with  a  f ree- 
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dom  which  was  anything  but  pleasant 
to  him. 

He  was  not  merely  annoyed  at  the 
familiarity  with  which  the  young  lady*s 
name  was  bandied  from  mouth  to  mouth, 
but  was  much  pained  at  the  manner  in 
which  her  newly-wedded  husband  was 
spoken  of,  a  manner  which  tended  to 
confirm  all  the  evil  things  which  Henry 
Willamette  had  heard  about  him. 

Good  God !  was  this  to  be  the  end  of 
it  all  ?  Minnie  Adams,  whom  he  had 
loved  as  the  idol  of  his  life,  as  the  apple 
of  his  eye,  had  refused  to  Ibten  to  his 
prayer  ;  had  plainly  rejected  him  when 
he  sought  her  for  his  wife.  Well,  he 
was  a  man,  and  could  bear  such  a  sen- 
tence, as  it  had  been  borne  by  hundreds 
of  worthier  fellows ;  but  if,  in  award- 
ing to  another  the  position  which  he  so 
desired.  Miss  Minnie,  in  her  girlish 
symplicity,  had  fallen  into  a  trap — if 
the  man  whom  she  had  honored  by  her 
preference  proved  to  be  unworthy  of 
her,  proved  to  be  such  a  dissolute  vaga- 
bond as  common  gossip  represented 
him,  then  Henry  Willamette  knew  that 
the  blow  would  fall  on  him  with  far  less 
severity  than  on  her,  whom  he  would 
have  died  to  save. 

Writhing  under  the  torture  of  these 
reflections,  the  Colonel  determined  to 
quit  Paris  and  to  make  his  way  home. 
Once  arrived  there,  he  would,  he  thought 
throw  himself  with  such  zeal  and  energy 
into  the  task  of  remodeling  his  paternal 
domain,  and  fulfilling  hb  duties  gener- 
ally as  a  landed  proprietor,  that  he  would 
have  no  time  to  brood  over  the  unsat- 
isfactory past  or  the  gloomy  future. 
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So  he  started  away  from  Faru  by  the 
night  mail,  and  arriving  in  London  early 
in  the  morning,  caught  the  train  for 
Liverpool,  and  proceeded  there  direct. 
He  thought  it  very  likely  that  Wilbur 
Hoyt  might  be  in  London,  but  he  would 
not  wait  to  see  him  or  any  other  of  his 
friends.  The  one  sad  experience  by 
which  his  whole  life  had  been  changed, 
sat  as  yet  too  heavOy  on  his  heart  to 
.allow  him  to  make  it  a  topic  of  conver- 
.sation  even  with  such  an  intimate  friend 
^  Hoyt ;  and  with  the  others,  who  were 
ignorant  of  the  relations  in  which  he 
i)tood  to  Miui^ie  Adams,  the  recent  mar- 
riage would  jgn^Qvibtedly  have  been  dis- 
cussed in  a  nianner  vwhich  it  would  have 
i>een  very  painful  far  hxm  to  listen  to. 

The  Canard  steamer  <*  Cuba  "  was  to 
«ail  for  New  York  at  an  «Ariy  hour  the 
next  morning,  and  h&t  oAeens^  all  good 
men  and  true,  most  «f  wiiom  had  some 
slight  acquaintaoee  with  Colonel  Willa- 
mette, were  pleased  at  die  sight  of  hi« 
name  in  the  passenger-Hst  and  greeted 
him  with  a  hearty  welcome  wlien  he 
stepped  on  board  the  next  morning. 
But  they  were  greadf  astonished  and 
l^ot  a  little  disappointed  when,  in  place 
x>f  the  bright,  genial,  jovial  man  of  the 
worid  who  had  sailed  with  them  before, 
diey  found  that  the  Colonel,  for  the 
piost  part,  secluded  himself  in  the  solw 
tude  of  his  state-room,  and  that  when, 
^s  at  meals  and  a  few  other  *  occasions 
he  did  come  among  them,  he  was  polite 
indeed,  and  courteous,  but  moody,  silent 
and  pre-occupied. 

The  ship  had  a  capital  run,  and 
arrived  at  New  Tork  within  ten  days 


of  her  departure  from  England ;  bat 
they    neared    their    destination,    e 
before  the  pilot  had  come  on 
Henry  Willamette  had  again  chanj 
his  intention.     He  could  not  make 
his  mind  at  once  to  encounter  the  drearf^ 
solitude  of  Crow  Nest — hb  old  home 
the    Hudson    River.     He    thought   ifc>  i 
would  be  better  for  him  first  to  spend  • 
few  days  in  New  Tork,  making  an  ex- 
cuse to  himself  that  there  might  b» 
some  business  for  him  to  attend  to  there^ 
so  he  took  up  his  quarters  as  usual  at 
the  Albemarle  Hotel;  and  that  even- 
ing the  frequenters  of  the  Union  Club 
were  surprised  to  see  his  well  known 
face  once  more  among  them. 

All  hailed  him  with  delight,  for 
Henry  Willamette  was  a  universal 
favorite,  and  many  were  the  pleasure- 
plans,  dinner  parties,  and  sodal  gather- 
ings of  all  kinds  at  once  proposed  to 
him. 

He  accepted  them  all  with  avidity ; 
and  those  who  had  known  him  longest 
and  best,  were  surprised  to  see  the  eag- 
erness which  he  showed  in  pursuit  of 
amfisement  of  a  kind  which  was  former- 
ly understood  to  be  distasteful  to  him. 

He  dined  out  constantly ;  at  his 
dinnar  conaiimed  great  quantities  of 
wine,  and  passed  the  greater  portion  of 
the  night  in  the  excitement  of  the  gam- 
ing table.  Not  that  Henry  Willamette 
was  ever  to  be  found  in  any  of  the 
almost  public  gambling  rooms  with 
which  that  dty  of  pleasure  is  infested, 
for  he  was  by  nature  too  sensitive  to 
permit' any  open  exhibition  of  his  ex- 
citement ;  but  in  the  private  rooms  of 
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he  clubs,  and  at  the  houses  of  some  of 
Sie  fastest  yoang  men  of  New. York  he 
iras  a  constant  attendant,  and  ramors  of 
bis  Tarying  saccess  at  play,  and  of  the 
large  amounts  which  he  always  staked 
foiind  their  way  into  some  of  the  less 
scnipulous  of  the  newspapers. 

The  hahits  and  actions  of  a  young  man 
of  position,  such  as  was  Colonel  Will- 
amette, are  not  to  be  hidden  under  a 
bushel,  in  a  city  like  New  York  ;  and 
before  long  the  buzzing  gossip  was  not 
confined  to  men  of  Henry's  own  set,  but 
circulated  freely  among  his  elders. 

Many  of  these  gentlemen   of  high 
commercial  standing  and  social  position, 
who  had  been  for  years  intimate  with 
the    Willamette   family,    shook    their 
heads  gravely  when  they  heard  of  the 
Colonel's    proceedings,    and  expressed 
their  wonder  that  a  man  who,  for  so 
many  years  had  set  such  an  admirable 
example    to   his    compeers,    and    had 
achiered  such  distinction  in  his  profes- 
sion, should  suddenly  break  out  into  the 
disdipation  of  gambling,  with  all    the 
eagerness  of  the  veriest  tyro. 

One  of  these  old  family  friends,  a 
certain  Major  General  Barlow  who,  in 
early  life,  had  been  intimate  with  Hen- 
ry's father,  and  who,  during  the  war,  had 
served  in  the  same  division  of  the  army 
with  the  colonel,  though  he  was  but 
slightly  acquainted  with  him,  hearing 
at  his  club  some  of  the  floating  gossip 
about  the  young  man,  made  it  his 
bosiDCSs  to  inquire  further  into  the 
matter;  and,  having  satisfied  himself 
that  there  was  some  foundation  for  it, 
detennined,  if  possible,  to  take  measures 


for  arresting  Colonel  Willamette  in  the 
downward  career  he  was  pursuing. 

General   Barlow  was  a  shrewd  old 
man,  with  plenty  of  knowledge  of  the 
world.     He  reckoned  that  a  young  man 
discreetly  brought  up  and  hitherto  ex- 
cellently behaved,  as  Henry  Willamette 
had    been,   would    not  suddenly    have 
lapsed  from    the  paths    of  propriety, 
without  some  strong  prompting  motive. 
That  motive,  the  general's  experience 
led  him  to  look  for  in  either  ^e  loss  of 
money,  or  the  caprioes  of  a  woman. 
The  general  knew  that  Henry's  fortune 
was  ample,  and  that  it  was  not  for  the 
vulgar  sake  of  gain  that  he  plunged 
into  the  excitement  of  play  ;  but  he  was 
entirely  ignorant  of  the  young  man's 
inner  life,  and  thought  it  unlikely  that 
one    so  good    looking   and    agreeable 
should  have  suffered  in  his  experiences 
of  the  fair  sex.     Nevertheless,  the  old 
veteran,  who  could  n^ver  have  been  a 
beauty  man,  recollected  how  well  he 
had  been  treated  by  the  ladies  in  his 
early  days,  and  having  a  large  faith  in 
the    utter    capriciousness    of    women, 
thought    it  possible    that   Willamette, 
with  all  his  advantages  might  have  been 
attacked  with  some  symptoms  of  the 
universal  heart  disease. 

In  such  a  case,  according  to  the  old 
general's  idea,  there  was  nothing  like  a 
change  of  subject — ^  one  nail  drives  out 
another ; "  to  use  his  homely  phrase ; 
and  his  notion  was  that  if  Henry  Will- 
amette was  laboring  under  the  effects  of 
an  unrequited  attachment,  his  recovery 
would  be  most  easily  effected  by  giving 
him  a  new  passion  to  dwell  upon. 
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Nor  was  the  general  quite  anselfish 
in  this  matter.  He  was  a  widower, 
with  an  only  daughter,  whose  beautj, 
liveliness,  and  accomplishments  had 
already  obtained  for  her  the  pseudonym 
of  "  Belle  Barlow  "  in  those  fashionable 
circles  of  which  she  was  a  distinguished 
ornament 

Miss  Barlow  had  plenty  of  suitors ; 
but  they  were  not  precisely  of  a  type 
which  was  pleasing  to  her  father.  They 
were  mostly  young  men,  possessing  an 
average  amount  of  fortune,  which  they 
had  acquired,  and  to  which  they  were 
daily  adding,  by  transactions  in  Wall 
street,  wherein  most  of  their  time  was 
occupied.  The  general,  who,  as  an  old 
soldier,  had  not  had  much  opportunity 
of  money-making,  did  not  regard  the 
possession  of  a  fortune  as  a  disqualifica- 
tion for  his  intended  son-in-law,  but  he 
looked  for  something  beyond. 

It  was  his  hope  that  one  to  be  so 
nearly  allied  to  him,  and  to  whom  he 
looked  as  a  tiunsmitter  of  his  family 
honors,  should  be  a  man  of  some  birth  ; 
not  merely  a  loving  representative  of 
the  powers  of  shoddy.  Henry  Willa- 
mette was  the  descendant  of  an  old 
Knickerbocker  family,  and,  in  addition 
to  this  inheritance,  had  won  military 
rank  and  social  distinction.  There  was 
no  one  in  the  entire  list  of  young  men 
of  the  day  whose  alliance  could  be  more 
desirable ;  and  the  general  determined 
to  leave  nothing  undone  towards  bring- 
ing about  a  match  between  his  daughter 
and  Colonel  Willamette. 

Nor  was  Belle  Barlow  at  all  disin- 
clined  to  accept   the  fate   which  her 


doting  father  plotted  for  her.  She  had 
been  an  outrageous  flirt,  as  aU  the 
manoeuvering  mothers  and  other  pretty 
girls  who,  during  the  three  past  seasons, 
had  frequented  the  rocks  at  Newport, 
or  the  promenades  at  Saratoga,  were 
ready  and  willing  to  testify. 

She  was  a  bright,  brilliant  girl,  an 
excellent  dancer,  and  full  of  that  smart, 
small  talk  and  social  repartee,  in  the 
use  of  which  the  American  ladies  so  far 
exceed  their  English  cousins.  She 
could  be  tender,  too,  and  almost  senti- 
mental on  occasions ;  she  had  a  good 
stock  of  poetical  reading,  which  she 
used  judiciously  ;  and  could  make  her- 
self, if  she  chose,  agreeable  to  any  style 
of  man. 

But  Belle  Barlow  was  somewhat 
tired  of  the  eternal  round  of  dance, 
dinner,  picnic,  and  flirtation,  so  far  as, 
at  least,  her  position  of  unmarried  girl 
was  concerned ;  what  she  would  do 
when  she  had  changed  her  condition 
and  was  duly  mated  was  a  different 
thing. 

She  by  no  means  proposed  to  give  up 
the  enjoyments  of  life.  No,  she  would 
apply  herself  to  them  with  keener  zest 
when  she  had  taken  rank  as  a  married 
woman.  A  husband  was  in  her  eyes  a 
necessity  for  every  girl  who  had  been 
a  certain  number  of  seasons  before  the 
world ;  and  as  her  father  had  more  than 
once  mentioned  to  her  his  desire  that 
she  should  show  herself  willing  to  receive 
any  attentions  which  Colonel  Willa- 
mette might  make,  she  acted  like  a  duti- 
ful daughter,  and  consented.  Nay,  more, 
pleased  with  the    Colonel's    personal 
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appearance  and  proud  of  the  distinguish- 
ed character  which  she  had  heard  given 
to  him  in  fdl  quarters,  Belle  Barlow 
rather  laid  herself  open  to  attract  his 
admiration  and  bring  him  a  captive  to 
her  side. 

And  Henry  Willamette,  what  was 
his  feeling  in  the  matter?  Was  the 
memory  of  that  old  love,  which  he  had 
cherished  so  long  and  so  fondly,  and 
for  which  he  had  borne  so  much,  still 
strong  enough  to  guard  him  from  temp- 
tation, or  did  he  suffer  himself  to  suc- 
cumb to  the  fascination  of  the  beautiful 
girl,  who  showed  herself  so  ready  to  re- 
ceive his  attention. 

Truth  to  tell,  the  life  which  the 
colonel  had  been  leading  of  late  seemed 
somewhat  to  have  impaired  that  keen 
sense  of  right  and  wrong,  which  was  at 
one  time  his  most  distinguishing  charac- 
teristic. His  thoughts  did  not  advert 
to  Minnie  so  frequently  as  formerly ;  he 
seemed  to  have  accomplished  his  object 
in  temporarily  banishing  her  from  his 
mind;  and  when  he  saw  Belle  Barlow  ev- 
idently inclined  to  receive  with  favor  any 
advances  he  might  make  a  new  idea 
took  possession  of  him. 

Why  should  he  pine  away  longer  in 
playing  despairing  lover  to  one  who  had 
80  decidedly  rejected  him,  and  who  was 
then,  probably,  enjoying  herself  with 
the  husband  of  her  choice.  Why  should 
he  not  let  Minnie  Adams — ^he  meant 
Lady  Ilandall — and  all  the  world  see, 
that  though  refused  by  her,  he  could  yet 
be  accepted  by  a  girl  equally  beautiful 
and  standing  higher  in  the  estimation 
of  fashionable  society. 


The  delusive  demon  of  pique,  and 
slighted  hopes  had  possession  of  Henry 
Willamette  at  that  moment,  and  under 
its  influence  he  might  have  fallen  beyond 
the  possibility  of  recovery,  but  for  an 
incident  which^  occurred  when  he  had 
been  some  two  months  in  New  York. 

One  night,  or  rather  early  one  morn- 
ing, after  a  grand  ball,  at  the  close  of 
which  he  had  escorted  Miss  Barlow  to 
her  home,  he  returned  to  his  rooms  in 
the  hotel,  and  putting  on  his  dressing- 
gown,  sat  down  before  the  fire  to  smoke 
a  contemplative  cigar  before  retiring  to 
rest. 

He  had  not  yet  proposed  to  Miss 
Barlow ;  but  during  that  whole  evening 
he  had  found  her  so  charming  that  he 
had  almost  made  up  his  mind  to  pay 
her  a  formal  call,  and  ask  her  hand  on 
the  morrow.  Never  before  had  he 
seen  her  look  so  lovely,  he  thought ;  as 
he  lay  back  in  his  chair,  lazily  puffing 
at  his  cigar,  the  recollection  of  her 
brilliant  eyes  sparkling  with  a  thousand 
enchantments  and  provocations,  and  the 
low  tremulous  tone  in  which  she  had 
responded  to  his  whispered  words  of 
complaint,  filled  him  with  soft,  sensuous 
delight. 

Once  more  she  seemed  to  move 
around  and  about  him— once  more  he 
seemed  to  perceive  the  subtle  perfume 
peculiar  to  herself — once  more  he  felt 
her  warm  breath  on  his  face.  He  closed 
his  eyes  the  better  to  realize  the  creation 
of  his  fancy,  and  immediately  sunk  into 
a  deep  slumber. 

Then  there  came  to  him  a  dream.  He 
thought  that  he  was  at  home  at  Grows 
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Nest,  on  the  Hadfton  l^yer,  lying  in  the 
library  in  his  favorite  position,  stretched 
at  his  length  before  the  huge  log  fire ; 
the  family  pictures  on  the  walls,  the 
books,  on  the  backs  of  which  the  fire- 
light danced  so  lovingly,  were  all  old, 
well-remembered  friends.  Presently, 
on  looking  up,  he  saw  gliding  towards 
him,  whence  it  came  he  knew  not,  a 
strange,  vapory  figure  which,  bit  by  bit, 
assimUated  into  human  shape,  and  took 
upon  itself  the  likeness  of  Minnie  Adams. 
Her  head  was  bowed,  but  as  the  fire- 
light played  upon  her  face,  he  saw  that 
the  expression  was  ghastly  pale,  and 
very,  very  sorrowful. 

He  would  have  spoken  to  her,  but 
she  nused  her  hand,  and  shaking  her 
head  despairingly,  sud,  in  mournful 
tones : — 

**  You  to  desert  me,  too !  Were  not 
your  last  words,  on  our  parting,  '  that 
whenever  I  wanted  you,  you  would  be 
near  me' — how  have  you  kept  that 
promise  ? —  Grod  knows  your  aid  is 
wanted  now ! " 

Then  she  faded  from  his  sight. 

Henry  Willamette  sprung  to  his  feet. 
It  was  broad  daylight,  and  by  his  side 
was  standing  his  servant,  with  a  letter 
in  his  hand. 

'^  It  has  just  come  from  the  ahip,  sir," 
he  said ;  "  it  was  brought  over  by  the 
purser,  and  is  marked,  '  special '  and 
'  immediate,'  so  I  thought  I  would  run 
the  risk  of  rousing  you,  and  not  finding 
you  in  your  bed-room,  I  came  in  here." 

The  colonel  took  the  letter,  and  open- 
ed it  with  trembling  hand. 

It  was  from  Wilbur  Hoyt^  and  con- 


tained but  a  few  lines.     They  ran  thus : 


t€ 


Mt  dkar  Hsxbt. — ^I%e  nunor  runs  throni^ 
London,  that  Sir  Frederick  Randall  — jo«  veil 
know  who  I  mean  only  too  vell-bas  taken  todriak, 
and  under  its  inflaence,  i«  treating  hja  wife  fliint 
fully.  I  would  spare  you  details,  \mi  It  !■  mU 
that  on  a  recent  occasion  he  f origot  himself  so  fir 
as  to  assault  her.  I  have  jnsi  heard  from  Mn. 
Moreton,  who:ie  Information  is  undonhted, 
though  obtained  in  a  very  curknia  way,  that  iMdj 
Baadall  has  been  remoTed  from  her  hiisbaad*8 
house,  and  that  there  is  no  efaanoe  of  tbem  ever 
eoming  together  again.  Knowing  you,  as  I  do,  I 
shall  not  be  surprised  to  see  you  in  Liosidoii  shortly 
after  the  receipt  of  this .  Yours,  W.  H.** 

Colonel  Willamette  read  the  last 
paragraph  a  second  time,  aod,  amiled 
grimly. 

"  You  judge  me  rightly,  Wilbar,  old 
friend,"  said  he.  ^^  Thb  fits  well  with 
my  dream — ^my  place  is  by  her  side ; 
but  first  I  must  demand  a  settlement 
from  him." 

The  next  day  Colonel  Willamette 
sailed  for  Europe. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

THE    MASKED     BALL. 

The  statement  which  Wilbur  Hoyt 
had  made  in  his  leUer  to  his  frtend, 
Colonel  Willamette,  that  Lady  Randall 
had  left  her  husband's  house,  was  sub- 
stantially correct. 

So  soon  as  the  acute  porticm  of  Min- 
nie's illness  was  over,  so  soon  as  her 
senses  returned  to  her,  and  with  that 
recollection  of  the  outrage  to  which 
she  had  been  subjected,  she  felt  it  im- 
possible to  hold  any  further  relations, 
or  even  to  remain  beneath  the  same 
roof  with  one  who  had  treated  her 
with  such  brutality. 

It  was  a  curious  characteristic  in  this 
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joong  girl's  nature,  that  in  this  tearing 
away  of  the  veil  from  before  her  eyes, 
in  this  shattering  of  the  idol  which  she 
had  hitherto  so  fondly  worshipped,  her 
feelings  underwent  an  entire  revolution. 
The  yielding  softness  with  which  she 
had  hitherto  borne  her  husband's  neg- 
lect and  abjurgations,  was  changed  into 
hard,  implacable  determination;  the 
fond,  clinging  love,  amounting  almost 
to  worship,  with  which  she  had  regarded 
him,  became  a  positive  loathing,  ex- 
hibited so  strangely,  that  the  kindly 
watchers  by  her  bedside  found  it  advis- 
able, as  far  as  possible,  to  avoid  all  men- 
tion of  his  name  or  any  allusion  to  him. 

It  was  Kitty's  bright  intelligence, 
and  unwearying  attention,  that  first  dis- 
covered this  alteration  in  the  state  of 
affairs  ;  it  was  to  Kif^ty  that  Lady  Ran- 
dall clung  as  to  an  elder  sister,  never 
satisfied  when  she  was  out  of  her  pres- 
ence, never  so  happy  as  when  she  lay 
with  her  own  hand  locked  in  Kitty's, 
looking  up,  with  streaming  eyes,  into 
her  sweet  sympathetic  face. 

Nor  was  this  sympathy  one-sided. 
Although  Kitty  had  first  undertaken 
the  place  which  Dr.  Travers  urged 
upon  her,  from  a  mere  sense  of  duty, 
and  with  a  certain  repugnance  at  the 
idea  of  being  brought  into  contact  with 
one  who,  however  innocently,  had  been 
the  actual  cause  of  the  attempt  which 
her  husband  had  made  upon  her  life, 
and  who  had  supplanted  her  in  his  love, 
it  was  impossible  for  her,  with  her 
sweet,  womanly  feeling,  long  to  remain 
unmoved  by  the  helplessness  of  the 
pretty  creature  lying  there  before  her 


in  the  balance  between  life  and  death, 
or  obdurate  to  the  caresses  and  atten- 
tion which,  so  soon  as  she  became  con- 
scious, Minnie  lavished  upon  her. 

In  the  little  bedside  conferences 
which  occurred  between  the  two,  the 
key-note  was  often  struck  which  would 
cause  Kitty's  nerves  to  tingle,  and  so 
upset  her  equanimity  as  almost  tc  ren- 
der it  impossible  for  her,  for  the  mo- 
ment, to  reply. 

"  I  have  been  wondering  where  you 
came  from,"  said  Minnie  to  her  on  the 
second  morning  of  her  convalescence ; 
^  you  seem  to  have  dropped  from  the 
skies.  It  seemed  so  strange  to  me, 
when  I  came  to  myself,  to  find  you 
there — ^you,  whom  I  had  never  seen 
before,  moving  about  so  softly  and 
gracefully,  touching  me  so  tenderly, 
and  attending  to  my  every  wish — and 
yet  it  seemed  quite  natural,  too.  How 
did  you  come  here,  Mrs.  Moreton  ?  " 

^^  I  came  here  at  the  request  of  Dr. 
Travers,  who  is  an  old  friend  of  mine, 
Lady  Randall." 

"  Oh,  do  not  call  me  Lady  Randall ! " 
said  the  girl,  with  a  flushing  face,  "  do 
not  address  me  by  that  horrible  name  ! 
But  you  are  not  a  professional  nurse, 
like  Mrs.  Gibbs — ^you  are  a  lady,  one 
can  see  that  in  every  movement,  in 
every  word  you  utter.  Where  did  you 
learn  to  be  so  wonderfully  handy  and 
attentive  in  a  sick-room  ?  " 

^^  Such  things  come  by  nature,  I  sup- 
pose," said  Kitty,  with  a  sad  smile; 
"  but  I  have  had  a  certain  amount  of 
experience.  I  was  with  Mrs.  Travers 
during  a  long  an^l  serious  illness,  and  it 
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was,  doubtless,  remembering  my  man- 
agement of  his  wife  at  that  time,  that 
made  the  doctor  ask  me  to  come  to  jou." 

''And  you  came  at  once.  How 
grateful  I  ought  to  be  to  you  and  to 
the  dear  doctor  for  thinking  of  you. 
Do  you  know,  as  I  have  been  lying 
here,  I  have  often  been  watching  you, 
when  you  thought  I  was  asleep,  and  I 
have  come  to  a  conclusion  that " 

«  And  that  is—"  said  Kitty, 

^'And  that  is,  that  you  have  seen 
some  great  trouble — trouble  which  you 
have  struggled  with  and,  to  a  certain 
extent,  conquered,  but  which  has  still 
the  power  to  throw  a  dark  shadow  over 
your  life ;  there  is  a  certain  and  sub- 
dued sadness  in  your  looks,  in  all  your 
actions,  which  tells  me  that" 

*'You  should  not  judge  by  looks," 
said  Kitty,  bending  down  over  the  bed 
to  hide  the  tears  which  were  springing 
to  her  eyes.  "  Whatever  may  have 
been  the  trouble  of  my  life,  I  have 
gotten  over  it,  thank  God !  " 

"  Not  80,"  said  Minnie,  raising  her- 
self in  the  bed  as  well  as  her  feeble 
strength  would  permit,  and  throwing 
her  arms  round  her  new-found  friend ; 
"  these  tears  prove  the  contrary.  You 
must  not  mind  my  talking  to  you  in 
this  way,  for  it  is  not  without  a  purpose. 
That  wedding-ring  on  your  finger  shows 
you  to  be  married,  and  I  feel  con- 
vinced that  your  sorrow  is  akin  to  me — 
what  that  is,  there  is  no  use  now  in  at- 
tempting to  hide  from  you." 

"Pray,  do  not  speak  of  this,"  said 
Kitty,  in  a  trembling  voice ;  "  you  do 
not  know  how  you  distress  me." 


''  I  am  right ! "   whispered   lUntiie, 
pressing  her  tightly  in  her  arms.     ^I 
only  mention  the  past  that  I  may  speak 
hopefully  of  the  future.     So  soon  as 
you  and  Dr.  Travers  tell    me  that  I 
can  be  moved,  I  shall  quit  this  house, 
never  to  return  to  it.     It  would  be  im- 
possible for  me,  after  what  has  oocurred, 
to  remain  under  the  same  roof  with — 
with  Sir  Frederick  Randall,  even  if  he 
desired.     By  his  conduct,  he  has  re- 
leased me  from  my  vows  of  obedience, 
though  I  have  no  idea  that  he  would 
still  consider  them  binding.     I  am  rich, 
or  at  least  my  father  is,  and  aught  he 
has,  is  at  my  command.     You  and  I 
will  go  away  together,  and  never  part 
for  the   remainder  of  our  lives — will 
you  promise  me  that  ?  " 

"  No,  dear,"  said  Kitty,  bending  down 
and  softly  touching  Minnie's  lips,  "  I 
will  not  make  you  such  a  promise  as 
that,  as  it  would  be  useless,  and  worse 
tham  useless,  on  my  part.  Whatever 
may  have  been  my  trials  in  the  former 
portion  of  my  life,  I  have  determined 
to  devote  what  remains  of  it  to  doing 
good  to  my  fellow-creatures,  and  not  to 
the  consideration  of  myself.  Besides," 
she  added,  setting  her  lips  tightly  and 
using  a  strong  effort  to  bring  out  the 
words  without  hesitation,  *'  though  this 
is  an  unfortunate  episode,  you  must  not 
look  upon  the  happiness  of  your  mar- 
ried life  as  ended.  Your  husband  will, 
most  probably,  repent  his  outburst  of 
passion." 

"  You  do  not  know  him,"  whispered 
Minnie,  clinging  to  her ;  "  you  do  not 
know  what  I  have  suffered  up  to  this 
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time — ^the  coldness,  the  craelty,  the  in- 
sult, all  calminating  in  this  coward's 
blow.  Other  men  might  be  sorry  for 
what  they  had  done,  but  he  never! 
You  do  not  know  him  ! " 

"  No,"  said  Kitty  sadly,  and  with  a 
deep  sigh,  <*  that  is  true,  I  do  not  know 
him!" 

And  while  the  two  women  were  thus 
taking  sweet  counsel  and  making  com- 
mon cause  together,  what  was  happen- 
ing to  him  who  had  been  the  bitter 
curse  of  both  their  lives  ?  What  was  Sir 
Frederick  Randall  doing  ? 

Living  at  a  faster  rate  than  ever,  and 
crowding  more  and  more  dissipation 
into  the  twenty-four  hours. 

After  recovering  from  the  fainting 
fit  into  which  he  fell  on  seeing  what  he 
imagined  to  be  the  ghost  of  his  mur- 
dered wife,  he  had  his  portmanteau 
packed,  and  at  once  removed  to  a  neigh- 
boring hotel. 

He  was  not  a  coward  by  nature.  It 
is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  a 
bully  must  necessarily  be  a  coward ; 
and  though  Sir  Frederick  Randall  was 
immanly  enough,  as  we  have  seen,  to 
insult  his  wife  and  even  to  strike  her, 
he  had  but  little  physical  fear. 

He  had  confronted  death  before  now, 
in  the  hunting-field  or  within  twelve 
paces  of  an  opponent's  pistol  barrel, 
bat  in  each  of  these  cases  the  danger  it 
threatened  him  and  which  he  met  with- 
out blanching  was  something  which  he 
oould  understand.  Not  so  this  strange, 
mysterious  presence,  this  haunting 
spirit,  which  at  times  he  was  disposed 
to  believe  was  but  the  mere  result  of 


his  own  guilty  conscience,  and  at  other 
times  regarded  as  a  supernatural  visi- 
tants 

He  would  not  stay  in  the  house  on  the 
chance  of  meetinsr  it  again ;  of  that  he 
was  determined.  The  house,  too,  now 
was  hideously  dull  and  dreary,  the  air  of 
sickness  prevaded  it,  no  one  in  save  Dr. 
Travers,  whom  he  detested,  and  the  peo- 
ple of  the  household  crept  about  with 
hushed  footsteps  and  solemn  faces. 

He  would  be  better  in  the  hotel, 
where  all  was  life  and  bustle,  and  where 
he  might  come  in  and  go  out  without 
being  observed.  So  to  the  hotel  he 
went. 

Once  settled  in  his  new  quarters,  he 
gave  himself  up  to  his  wild  courses  with 
with  renewed  zest.  He  found  he  had 
been  mistaken  in  imagining  that  his 
father-in-law  had  been  at  all  compromis- 
ed by  the  bank  and  railroad  speculations 
into  which  he  had  entered,  or  the  financial 
ruin  must  have  been  averted,  for  the 
sum  which  he  was  accustomed  to  receive 
from  Mr.  Adams'  bankers  on  the  first  of 
every  month,  continued  to  be  regularly 
paid. 

No  man  in  London,  having  plenty  of 
money  to  spend,  more  especially  where 
he  has  the  advantage  of  a  title,  need  look 
far  for  boon  companions. 

Sir  Frederick  Randall,  impecunious 
and  shifty,  dodging  the  Jews,  and  spung- 
ing  upon  every  one  he  met,  was  a  very 
different  person  from  the  open -handed 
baronet  with  money  in  his  pocket,  who 
entertained  splendidly,  betted  and  gam- 
bled freely,  and  always  paid  when  he 
lost.     The  former  was  cut  universally, 
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the  latter  was  declared,  by  a  oertaiii  set, 
to  be  the  best  fellow  alive. 

Of  course  this  certain  set  were  not 
persons  recognized  in  good  society. 
They  were  men  with  queer  characters, 
and  women  with  no  characters  at  all ; 
but  they  were  bright  and  pleasant  com- 
pany in  their  way,  and  infinitely  more 
amusing  to  the  easy-going  baronet  than 
they  would  have  been  if  they  had  had 
more  intellect  and  better  morals.  With 
them,  he  was  a  kind  of  king,  and  in  their 
society,  under  the  combined  excitement 
of  late  hours,  high  play,  and  deep  drink- 
ing, he  was  rapidly  destroying  the 
remainder  of  his  health. 

One  day,  at  noon,  after  a  heavy  ca' 
rouse  on  the  previous  night.  Sir  Freder- 
ick arose,  and  feeling  even  more  shaky 
and  forlorn  than  was  usual  for  him  in  the 
morning,  was  trying  to  get  down  some 
breal^fast  when  his  servant  handed  him  a 
card.  lie  glanced  at  it,  looked  up  angrily, 
reflected  for  a  minute,  and  then  said : 
*'  Tell  the  gentleman  I  cannot  see  him." 

^'  Oh,  yes,  you  can,"  said  a  voice  out- 
side ;  and  immediately  afterwards  Dr. 
Travers  entered  the  room.  "  Oh  yes, 
you  can ;  I  am  sure  you  will  see  me  on  a 
matter  of  business ! " 

'*  By  what  right,  sir,  do  you  intrude 
into  my  private  apartment  ?  "  said  Sir 
Frederick,  rising  in  great  wrath. 

'<  Is  this  your  private  apartment  ?  " 
said  the  doctor,  very  quietly,  for  the 
servant  was  still  in  the  room.  ''  I  was 
looking  for  No.  201,  occupied  by  Mr. 
Russell ;  but  since  you  are  here.  Sir 
Frederick,  I  am  pleased  to  have  the  op- 
portunity of  calling  upon  you." 


"  Leave  the  room,"  said  Sir  Fieder> 
ick,  turning  to  the  man.  ^  Now,  sir, 
may  I  ask  the  reason  of  this  persecotioiL 
You  know  that  I  am  at  your  mmy, 
and  have  come,  I  suppose,  to  insiilt  ana 
triumph  over  me  I  " 

^  I  have  come  for  no  audi  purpose, 
Sir  Frederick  Randall,"  said  the  doctor 
with  grave  coldness.  '^  If  I  had  consult- 
ed my  own  feelings,  I  should  never 
have  set  eyes  on  you  again,  but  I  come 
on  bdiialf  of  that  unfortunate  lady 
who  believes  herself  to  be  your  wife 
and  whom  I  have  been  profeaaionally 
attending." 

^  She  is  not  dead  ?  "  cried  Sir  Fred- 
erick eagerly. 

He  knew  that  by  the  terms  of  his 
marriage  settlement,  in  the  event  of  her 
death  without  children,  the  annual  in- 
come paid  to  him  would  cease. 

''  No  said  the  doctor,  for  a  moment 
taken  aback  by  this  sudden  display  of 
interest  Then  guessing  at  what  was 
probably  passing  within  Sir  Frederick's 
mind,  he  said,  with  additional  disgust : 
^  She  is  not  dead,  and  in  order  to  pre- 
vent any  chance  of  your  doing  her  any 
further  harm  in  an  excess  of  rage — and 
I  tell  you  that  through  you  she  has  very 
nearly  lost  her  life  this  time — she  is 
determined  to  live  separate  from  you." 

<*  What  about  the  allowance  ?  "  said 
Sir  Frederick.  "She  must  not  go 
writing  to  her  father — " 

"  You  can,  I  imagine,  make  yourself 
easy  on  that  score,"  said  the  doctor.  ''  I 
tell  you  candidly,  that  if  Lady  Randall 
had  followed  my  counsel,  she  would  have 
placed  this  matter  in  such  a  light  before 
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her  father,  that  jou  would  have  had 
no  further  help  from  him ;  but,  though 
so  young,  she  is  very  proud,  and  she 
has  a  horror  of  the  idea  that  you,  whose 
name  she  unfortunately  bears,  should  be 
reduced  to  the  old  state  of  fugitive 
mendicity  in  which  she  found  you. 

"  Sir  1  **  cried  Sir  Frederick. 
**  I  speak  very  plainly  to  you,  sir," 
said  the  doctor,  ^*  because  I  know  you. 
By  your  loud  talking  you  will  not  fright- 
en me — I  am  not  a  duelling  man,  and 
if  I  were,  there  is  no  code  of  honor,  I 
believe,  to  compel  me  to  go  out  with  a 
person  who  has  been  convicted  of  for- 
gery. Let  us  go  back  to  the  point,  if 
you  please." 

Sir  Frederick  frowned  and  bit  his  lip. 
Then  he  said  :  *^  I  don't  see  that  we 
can  live  much  more  apart  than  we  are 
doing  at  present" 

"  Probably  not ;  but  Lady  Randall 
intends  giving  up  the  house  in  the  Park 
Lane,  so  far  as  she  is  concerned.  She 
has  had  but  little  pleasure  there,  and 
most  of  her  associations  with  it  are 
mournful ;  she  intends  retiring  into  the 
country,  and  the  one  coudition  on  which 
you  will  continue  to  receive  any  allow- 
ance from  Mr.  Adams  is,  that  she  shall 
be  unmolested  by  you." 

"Very  well,"  said  Sir  Frederick,  "  let 
her  have  her  own  way.  By-the-way, 
there  are  a  lot  of  my  things  there  that  I 
must  have,  you  know." 

**  There  are  but  a  very  few  of  the 
smaller  ornaments  of  the  house  which 
Lady  Randall  cares  about  taking  with  her 
— a  list  will  be  made  of  these,  and  all  the 
rest  of  the  furniture  will  be  left  for  you. 


In  anticipation  of  your  compliance  with 
this  proposal,  Mr.  Adams  desires  that 
the  house  should  be  let,  and  a  tenant  has 
been  found  who  is  ready  to  take  it,  and 
to  pay  you  a  price  for  many  of  the  fit- 
tings, if  he  can  obtain  possession  within 
the  next  six  weeks." 

"Deuced  sharp  work,"  growled  Sir 
Frederick. 

The  doctor  looked  at  him  curiously. 

*^  I  should  scarcely  have  thought  that 
you  would  have  been  inclined  to  grumble 
at  much  harder  conditions,"  he  said. 
^*  However  that  is  no  business  of  mine. 
Am  I  to  understand  that  you  agree  to 
these  terms  ?  " 

"  Yes  I  suppose  so,"  said  Sir  Frederick 
sulkily.  "  When  will  the  house  be  free  ?  " 

"It  is  free  now,"  said  the  doctor. 
"  Lady  Randall  has  left  it  some  days." 

"  The  devil  she  has !  "  cried  Sir  Fred- 
erick,  in  astonishment.  "  Well,  then,  I 
may  as  well  move  into  it,  and  save  my 
hotel  bill.  Has  she  left  any  servant 
there  ?  " 

"  No  one  but  the  old  housekeeper." 

"  Oh,  well,  I  will  take  my  man  with 
me  and  get  my  meals  at  the  dub— I 
sliall  be  there  only  a  few  days,  I  suppose. 
I  will  go  up  there  at  once — there  is 
nothing  more  to  be  said,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"  Nothing,"  said  the  doctor ;  and  with- 
out another  word,  he  bowed  gravely,  and 
quitted  the  room. 

"  So  I  am  to  be  a  bachelor,"  said  Sir 
Frederick  to  himself,  when  he  was  left 
alone,  "  with  all  the  freedom  and  a  good 

deal  more  money  than  I  ever  had  before- 
considering  all  things,!  don't  think  I  have 
done  so  badly  !  " 
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That  night  he  retained  to  the  deserted 
house  in  Park  Lane. 

Two  days  after  this  interview,  in  the 
evening,  a  cab  drove  up  to  the  door  of 
the  Tavistock  Hotel,  m  Covent  Grarden  ; 
a  gentleman  was  on  the  pavement,  eager- 
ly scanning  the  arriving  vehicles,  and, 
as  the  occupant  of  the  cab  stepped  to 
the  ground,  he  seized  him  by  the  hand. 

**  Wilbur !  "  cried  the  new  comer,  re- 
turning his  friend's  grasp,  "  this  is  kind. 
I  scarcely  expected  to  see  you  so  soon." 

"My  dear  Henry,"  said  the  other, 
I  received  your  telegram  from  Liverpool 
and  determined  at  once  to  meet  you. 
Come  into  the  hotel,  now,  you  must  be 
hungry  and  tired  out." 

As  they  reached  the  hotel,  Henry 
Willamette  leaned  upon  his  friend,  and 
said: 

"  I  am  not  tired  overmuch,  or  hungry 
either ;  but  if  I  were  starving  and 
dropping  with  fatigue,  I  could  not  rest 
until  I  had  accomplished  my  purpose 
which  has  brought  me  here — the  pur- 
pose of  my  life  !  " 

«  And  that  is—?"  asked  Wilbur  Hoyt. 

"  First  to  punish  him  ;  then  to  suc- 
cor her." 

"I  thought  those  would  be  your 
views,"  said  Wilbur  Hoyt,  quietly; 
'^  and  I  applaud  them  highly.  I  am 
afraid  I  am  not  particularly  Christian 
in  my  ideas  on  these  matters.  I  look 
upon  this  man  Randall  as  a  kind  of  skunk, 
who  ought  to  be  put  out  of  the  way  ; 
and  the  sooner  the  world  is  through 
with  him  the  better  for  us  all.  Now 
go  to  your  room,  and  put  on  your  even- 


ing dress  ;  meanwhile,  I  will  order  din- 


ner. 

They  were  sitting  at  dinner,  and  Wil- 
bur Hoyt  full  ot  pity  for  the  great 
change  which  had  come  over  his  friend's 
appearance,  was  thinking  how  stem 
and  grave  he  looked,  when  Colonel 
Willamette,  bending  forward,  said : 

"  Why  did  you  ask  me  to  put  on  my 
evening  dress  ?  I  hope  you  have  no 
idea  of  any  gaiety  in  prospect  for  me  ? 
I  need  scarcely  say  I  am  not  in  the 
mood.** 

"  I  can  well  understand  that,  Harry ; 
and  yet,  I  propose  to  take  yon  to  a 
scene  of  so-called  pleasure.  There  is 
a  great  masquerade  to-night  at  Covent 
Garden  Theatre,  and  I  have  tickets  and 
dominos  for  us  two." 

"  I  must  decline,  Wilbur ;  it  would 
give  me  no  amusement." 

"  Probably  not ;  but  it  will  give  you 
some  occupation." 

"  Occupation  at  a  masquerade !  What 
do  you  mean  !  " 

"  Exactly  what  I  say.  This  is  just 
the  place  where  we  shall  be  likely  to 
meet  a  certain  scoundrel,  whom  yon 
have  crossed  the  Atlantic  in  search  of." 

«  Ah,"  said  Willamette,  with  a  start, 
"  then  1  shall  go  gladly,  and  if  we  meet 
him—" 

*'  Of  course  you  will  be  with  me 
through  the  matter  ?  " 

"Do  you  doubt  it?" 

"  No,  honestly  I  do  not ;  but  under- 
stand, Wilbur,  her  name  must  never  be 
mentioned.     The  provocation  must  be 
an  insult  arising  out  of  some  chance 
I  word,  some  accident  of  the  moment." 
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^'  I  understand  perfectly  !  In  such  a 
jostling  crowd  as  that,  it  will  not  be 
difficult  to  manage." 

When  dinner  was  concluded  the  two 
gentlemen  strolled  into  the  theatre, 
which  lighted  up  and  beautifullj  decor- 
ated with  floral  wreaths,  presented  a 
very  festive  appearance.  It  was  early 
as  yet,  and  there  were  but  compar- 
atively few  persons  present,  so  that  the 
two  priests  retired  to  a  small  box  on 
the  grand  tier,  which  WUbur  Hoyt  had 
secured,  and  watched  the  proceedings. 

Therein  they  remained  for  one  or 
two  hours.  Hoyt  sufficiently  amused 
in  watching  the  vagaries  of  the  crowd ; 
Colonel  Willamette  constantly  peering 
round  him  with  eager,  strained  gaze, 
apparently  in  search  of  some  one  who 
did  not  arrive. 

At  last  he  sprang  to  his  feet  and 
touched  his  friend  on  the  arm,  and  Wil- 
bur Hoyt  knew  in  a  moment  that  the 
man  was  there. 

The  stalls  and  pit  had  been  boarded 
over,  and  the  space  thus  covered  was 
filled  with  a  seething  mass  of  dancers 
and  promenaders. 

«  He  is  there,"  said  Colonel  Willa- 
mette, bending  down,  and  following  the 
direction  indicated.  Wilbur  Hoyt  saw 
the  man  with  flushed  face  and  brilliant 
eyes,  whom  he  recognized  as  Sir  Fred- 
erick Randall.  A  female  in  a  rose-col- 
ored domino  was  on  his  arm. 

**  Come,"  said  Willamette ;  and  they 
descended  the  stairs. 

Fate  seemed  to  favor  them,  for,  as 
they  had  nearly  arrived  at  the  foot  of 
the  grand  staircase,  they  were  jostled  i 


against  his  companion  who  were  ascend- 
ing. 

The  Baronet  looked  up  angrily. 

"  Take  care  where  you  are  coming 
to,  sir ! "  he  said,  looking  fiercely  at 
Willamette;  "and  don't  push  against 
this  lady ! " 

^  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  hurting 
women  by  pushing  or  striking  them. 
Sir  Frederick  Randall,"  said  the  col- 
onel, looking  straight  in  his  face. 

Sir  Frederick  Randall  had  been 
drinking  heavily,  and  his  blood  was  up. 

^  What  do  you  mean  by  that,  you 
d— d  scoundrel  ?  "  he  said. 

"A  gentleman,  I  believe,  neither 
swears  nor  quarrels  in  a  lady's  pres- 
ence," said  the  colonel,  with  a  bow. 
Then,  bending  towards  his  opponent, 
and  whispering  in  his  ear,  he  said :  '^  I 
will  await  you  here  for  the  next  ten 
minutes ! " 

Sir  Frederick  nodded,  and  disappeared 
with  his  companion 

Ten  minutes  afterwai-ds.  Colonel 
Willamette  rejoined  Wilbur  Hoyt  in 
the  box. 

"  He  is  all  right,"  he  said,  handing 
him  a  card. 

"  Here  is  the  name  of  the  man  who 
will  act  for  him ;  you  will  find  him  in 
the  supper-room,  at  table  number  four. 
Arrange  that  we  leave  by  the  seven 
o'clock  train  to-morrow  morning,  cross 
over  at  once,  and  fight  on  Calais 
ands." 
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CHAPTER  XVIIL 

THE   ▲YENOER. 

The  hostQe  meeting  between  Colonel 
Willamette  and  Sir  Frederick  Randall 
of  which  the  former  had  spoken  so 
lightly,  had  not  been  arranged  with  as 
little  difficulty  as  the  colonel  made  it 
appear  in  his  conrersation  with  his 
friend,  Wilbur  Hoyt  Not  that  Sir 
Frederick  was  any  less  ready  to  quarrel, 
or  even  to  push  the  quarrel  to  an  ex- 
tremity, than  his  would-be  antagonist ; 
bat  it  is  probably  more  difficult  to 
arrange  {or  a  duel  in  England  than  any 
other  country  in  the  world,  and  this 
arises  from  the  fact  that  the  few  person- 
al encounters  of  late  years  have  been 
things  to  be  laughed  at  rather  than  wept 
over,  and  that  a  considerable  amount  of 
ridicule  is  attached  to  the  mere  idea  of  a 
duel. 

Sir  Frederick  Randall,  who  was,  like 
most  men,  without  any  sense  of  humor, 
keenly  susceptible  to  the  thought  of 
being  ridiculed,  was  equally  susceptible 
to  the  punctilio  of  his  rank.  His  moral 
diaracter  might  be  as  bad  as  people 
said  it  was,  but  he  had  the  dignity  of 
his  position  to  uphold,  and  it  woidd  be 
impossible,  he  felt,  for  him  to  go  out 
with  some  unknown  man  whose  social 
status  no  one  could  guarantee. 

Moreover,  another  fatal  source  of 
inconvenience  was  to  be  found  in  the 
rose-colored  domino  hanging  on  his  arm. 
This  lady  had  recently  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Sir  Frederick,  who  had 
taken  a  great  fancy  to  her,  and  finding 
that  he  was  rich,  unsparing  in  his  pres-  I 


ents,  and  lavish  in  his  hospitality 
naturally  did  not  desire  the 
of  anything  which  mi^t  threaten 
put  an  end  to  their  intimacy. 

And  she  was  wond^ully  quick 
observant.     By  many  women  the  ra: 
bristling   conversation    exchanged 
tween  the  two  men  would  not  have 
observed,  or  if  observed,  woidd  not  hm: 
been  comprehended.     Horteuse  Car^^- 
on  was  a  French  woman  who,  fer 
past  five  years  of  her  life,  had 
known  as  one  of  the  wittiest,  most 
dous  actresses  on  the  Parisian  stage, 
and  who  had  been  the  cause  of  many 
desperate  quarrels  among  the  hot-head- 
ed youth,  of  that  gay  metropolis,  so  that 
although  she  understood  but  few  words 
of  the  English  language,  her  quick  in- 
tellect, experience,  and  knowledge  of 
pantomime  enabled  her  at  once  to  per- 
ceive what  was  the  purport  of  the  dis- 
cussion. 

Accordingly,  when  she  and  Sir  Fred- 
erick were  free  of  the  crowd,  on  their 
arrival  at  the  top  of  the  staircase,  she 
turned  to  him,  and  speaking  rapidly  in 
French,  told  him  that  she  had  followed 
what  he  had  said  to  the  stranger,  and 
that  she  forbade  him,  if  he  valued  her 
regard,  to  proceed  further  in  the  mat- 
ter. 

It  was  an  old  boast  of  Sir  Frederick 
Randall's  that  he  never  permitted  him- 
self to  be  taken  aback  or  allowed  his 
face  to  show  the  emotions  passing 
through  his  mind,  so  he  turned  to  his 
companion  with  a  look  of  surprise  and 
a  half  laugh,  and  said : 

^  You  fancy  yourself  quit^  aUe  to 
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evideDtly  unacquainted  with  Amer- 
'^san,  and  it  was  in  that  language  that 
hat  gentleman  just  now  addressed  me. 
manner  is  short  and   brusque,  I 
illow,  but  it  is  manner  and   nothing 
"•jaore.     You    will    recollect    that    the 
▼icomte  who  introduced  me  to  you  told 
^*^*'you  I  had  married  an  American  lady — 

m 

«  J^you  see  I  know  he  told  you  everything 
'^  About  me — and  the  fact  is,  that  that 
-^'  gentleman  is  her  brother." 
fGt'  i<  Xhe  more  reason  that  what  1  say  is 
"Str  true,"  responded  Hortense,  "  and  that  he 
i^  should  try  to  find  occasion  to  quarrel 
w-''    with  you." 

r  "  There  is  no  question  of  quarrelling 

at  all,"  said  Sir  Frederick.  "  I  have, 
as  you  know,  determined  upon  separat- 
ing from*  my  wife,  and  her  brother  has 
come  over  with  a  view  of  making 'final 
arrangments.  I  must  devote  the  next 
day  or  two  to  him  and  my  lawyers,  and 
in  a  week's  time  the  affair  will  be  finish- 
ed. Here  we  are,  at  the  door  of  our 
box ;  let  me  ask  you  to  excuse  me  for 
five  '  minutes ;  you  will  find  several 
friends  there,  and  at  the  end  of  that 
time  I  will  rejoin  you." 

So  saying,  and  having  seen  his  fair 
companion  safely  within  the  box,  Sir 
Frederick  bowed  and  hurried  to  rejoin 
Colonel  Willamette. 

He  found  the  colonel  stamping  up  and 
down  the  corridor.  The  usual  coolness 
of  the  English  baronet,  who  had  by  this 
time  sobered  down  from  the  debauch  of 
his  dinner,  formed  a  marked  contrast 
with  the  passionate  impatience  of  the 
American.  « 


r: 


**  I  am  here,  sir,"  said  Sir  Frederick, 
lifting  his  hat  with  special  courtesy, 
**  to  receive  your  apology  for  the  double 
insult  you  have  placed  upon  me — ^first, 
by  rudely  pushing  against  my  compan- 
ion, and  secondly,  by  the  offensive 
nature  of  your  words." 

''You  had  better  learn  then  at  once," 
said  Colonel  Willamette,  ''  that  you  are 
expecting  what  you  never  will  receive. 
I  am  fully  prepared  to  uphold  both  my 
actions  and  my  words." 

Sir  Frederick  looked  at  him  curiously. 
He  saw  at  once  that  the  insult  had  been 
premeditated — the  duel  determined  on. 
For  a  moment  he  wondered  w^hether 
what  he  had  merely  given  as  an  excuse 
to  Hortense  was  really  the  case ; 
whether  this  man  was  really  some  rela- 
tion of  Minnie's  determined  to  punish 
him  for  his  conduct  towards  her. 

A  strange  thrill  ran  through  him 
like  an  electric  shock.  Was  the  time 
really  come  when  he  was  to  answer  for 
all  his  misdeeds  ?  Was  this  man  so 
suddenly  appearing  before  him,  so  des- 
perately intent  on  the  purpose  which 
possessed  him,  the  destined  instrument 
of  his  punishment  ?" 

In  that  moment  Sir  Frederick  Ran- 
dall lost  his  self-control ;  a  feeling  akin 
to  that  which  crept  over  him  when  he 
saw,  as  he  imagined,  the  ghost  of  his 
murdered  wife,  seemed  again  to  take 
possession  of  him;  but  he  quickly  re- 
covered himself,  and  setting  his  tee^ 
tightly  together,  turned  upon  his  adver- 
sary with  furious  determination. 

"  Let  it  be,  then,  as  you  say,  sir," 
he  said.     ''  I,  too,  am  fully  prepared  to 
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resist  any  attempt  at  being  bullied  or 
coerced.  You  have  used  language  to  me 
for  which  I  demand  an  explanation — ^you 
refuse  to  give  one " 

"  I  will  give  you  any  explanation  you 
choose,  at  the  end  of  my  pistol  barrel," 
said  Colonel  Willamette ;  "  but  in  no 
other  way." 

"I  do  not  see,"  said  Sir  Frederick 
Bandall,  slowly,  and  regarding  the  col- 
onel with  hauteur,  "  that  as  yet,  I  should 
be  justified  in  giving  you  the  satisfac- 
tion which  you  seek.  My  rank  and 
position  in  society  are  well  defined ;  but 
what  of  youra  ?  " 

"I  am  an  American  gentleman — ^a 
colonel  in  the  army " 

<'  Everybody  is  a  colonel  in  the  army 
in  America,"  said  Sir  Frederick  with  a 
sneer. 

"  Your  sarcasm,  sir,  leaves  me  un- 
harmed," said  Colonel  Willamette.  "  I 
hold  a  commission  in  the  regular  army 
of  the  United  States.  I  have  served 
not  without  distinction,  I  may  say,  in 
the  recent  war.  You  can  make  in- 
quiry for  yourself.  My  name  is  Henry 
Willamette,  and " 

"  How  should  I  know  you  to  be  the 
person  you  represent  yourself  ?  "  asked 
Sir  Frederick. 

"  I  can  refer  you  to  the  American 
Legation,"  said  Henry  Willamette,  ex- 
citedly ;  '^  but  that  would  take  up  too 
much  time  for  the  business  I  have  in 
hand.  My  most  intimate  personal  friend 
is  Mr.  Wilbur  Hoyt,  who,  as  owner  of 
the  '  Columbia,'  and  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Yacht  Squadron,  at  Cowes,  is 
well  known  in  the  best  English  society." 


Sir  Frederick  Randall  bowed.  ''I 
am  acquainted  with  Mr.  Hoyt's  Dame, 
though  I  have  never  had  pleasure  o£ 
meeting  him,"  he  said. 

'^  Mr.  Hoyt  will  act  for  me  in  this 
matter.  That  I  presume,  is  sufiELcient 
reference,"  said  Willamette. 

''  Quite,"  said  Sir  Frederick,  penciling 
on  a  card.  '*  This  is  the  address  of  my 
friend.  Major  Murdoch.  He  is  at  this 
ball  I  know.  I  will  make  it  my  busi- 
ness to  hunt  him  up,  and  send  him  to 
the  Army  and  Navy  club,  where,  in  an 
hour's  time,  Mr.  Hoyt  will  find  him. 
We  can  leave  aU  preliminaries  to 
them." 

*^  All  minor  preliminaries,"  said  the 
colonel,  "  but  we  may  ourselves  agree 
as  to  time  and  place.  The  time,  to- 
morrow ;  the  place,  Calais  sands." 

"  You  are  somewhat  peremptory,  sir, 
in  your  demands,  but  I  have  no  objec- 
tions to  offer,  so  let  it  be ; "  and,  with 
a  grave  bow,  he  retired. 

On  leaving  the  American  gentleman, 
with  whom  he  had  so  strange  a  ren- 
contre, Sir  Frederick  was  making  his 
way  towards  his  box,  when  he  was  met 
by  a  tall,  bearded  man,  who,  in  a  load 
voice,  expressed  his  delight  at  finding 
him. 

"  Just  sent  to  look  for  you,  my  dear 
Frederick,"  he  said.  '^Hortense  is  in 
a  great  state  of  mind.  Says  she  over- 
heard a  row  between  you  and  some 
stranger,  and  that  there  is  sure  to  be 
murder.  I  told  her  it  was  all  stuff, 
but  she  would  not  be  pacified  until  I 


came. 


» 


^  Ihere  is  some  foundation  for  what  \ 
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she  says,  Murdoch,"  said  the  baronet ; 
*^  and  I  was  just  now  seeking  for  jou. 
As  I  was  walking  with  Hortense,  I 
was  insulted  bj  a  man,  who  turns  out 
to  be  an  American  colonel.  I  thought, 
at  first,  he  had  pushed  against  me  bj 
accident,  but  it  proved,  afterwards,  to 
be  an  insult  given  with  a  manifest  pur- 
pose, and  that  purpose  to  provoke  me 
to  a  meeting." 

"  The  devil ! "  said  the  major.  "  What 
is  his  object  ?  Did  jou  ever  do  him  a 
bad  turn  ?  " 

'<  His  object  he  keeps  to  himself,  but 
I  have  a  suspicion  of  it.  However, 
that  is  neither  here  nor  there." 

"  Yes,  but  who  is  the  man  ?  "  cried 
the  major.  <<  You  cannot  go  out  with 
every  d d  fellow ! " 

''This  is  a  gentleman,"  said  Sir 
Frederick  Bandall,  raising  his  hat. 
''  He  has  named  as  his  friend,  Mr.  Wil- 
bur Hoyt." 

"I  know,"  interrupted  the  major; 
^'  good-tempered,  hospitable  Yankee ; 
man  who  owns  the  '  Columbia.'  Saw 
him  at  the  Cowes  ball,  last  August — 
very  decent  sort  of  fellow  for  a  Yan- 
kee." 

''That  is  the  man,"  said  Sir  Fred- 
erick. "  I  have  told  this  gentleman, 
whose  name  is  Colonel  Willamette,  that 
Mr.  Hoyt  will  find  you  at  the  '  Rag  *  in 
an  hour's  time — ^you  had  better  go  there 
and  prepare  for  him." 

"All  right,"  said  the  major,  "and 
you  get  home  to  bed.  I  will  just  step 
round  to  Winton's  and  tell  him  to  pre- 
pare Hor tense  and  the  rest  of  them  for 

your  absence.     Go  home  and  get  a  few 
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hours'  rest ;  you  are  a  pretty  cool  hand 
in  these  matters,  I  know  by  experi- 
ence ;  but  you  have  been  knocking 
about  a  good  deal  lately,  and  keeping 
late  hours,  and  lifting  your  elbow  too 
much ;  your  nerves  are  a  little  unstrung 
— ^by-the-way,  did  this  Yankee  say  any- 
thing about  when  and  where  ?  " 

"  He  was  urgent  for  both,"  said  Sir 
Frederick.  "  To-morrow  on  Calais 
sands." 

"  Calais  1 "  cried  the  major.  "  What 
a  nuisance!  that  confounded  channel 
passage  always  upsets  a  man,  and  ren- 
ders his  shooting  hand  unsteady.  How- 
ever, one  comfort,  you  are  a  good  sailor. 
Now,  good  night.  I  will  come  on  to 
Park  Lane  as  soon  as  I  have  seen  Mr. 
Hoyt^  and  leave  a  note  with  your  man, 
Foster,  telling  you  where  to  meet  me." 

The  major  was  moving  away,  but 
Sir  Frederick  called  after  him,  "  Stay  ; 
wait  a  minute — ^is  there  nothing  more 
to  be  said  ?  " 

"Nothing — ^nothing,  my  good  fel- 
low," said  the  major,  hastily.  "We 
are  tolerably  pressed  for  time  as  it  is — 
good  night ; "  and  he  hurried  away. 

Sir  Frederick  remained  looking  after 
him  until  he  disappeared  in  the  crowd. 

"Murdoch  is.  right,  I  suppose,"  he 
muttered  to  himself.  "  I  had  better  go 
home  and  get  what  rest  I  can,  and  yet 
I  seem  to  have  the  strangest  repulsion 
to  going  to  that  house — ^the  strangest 
desire  to  do  anything,  no  matter  what, 
to  fill  up  the  time  and  keep  me  away 
from  it.  If  I  go  through  this  affair 
well,  I  will  change  my  whole  style  of 
life— cut  this    never-ending  round    of 
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dissipation,  and  seek  for  rest,  and  health 
and  variety  on  the  American  prairies, 
or  the  Norwegian  fiords.  If  I  get 
safely  through  this — ^what  is  this  strange 
presentiment  that  seems  to  hang  so 
gloomily  over  me  ?  I  have  been  face 
to  face  with  death  before  now,  and 
never  felt  this  strange  sinking  of  the 
heart — this  sense  of  an  impending  fatal- 
ity  which  oppresses  me  now — ^I  am  out 
of  tone  altogether,  and  as  nervous  as  a 
girl.  A  course  of  Grerman  baths,  and 
then  a  three  months  camping  out  in  the 
fresh  air,  with  plenty  of  exercise,  and 
nothing  but  fresh  water,  will  make  an- 
other man  of  me." 

He  yawned  as  he  spoke,  and  pulling 
himself  together,  with  a  mighty  effort, 
BtroUed  out  of  the  theatre.  The  usual 
crowd  of  roughs,  link-boys,  and  hang- 
ers-on, was  collected  round  the  doors, 
and  one  of  them  ran  for  a  cab. 

Sir  Frederick  gave  him  a  small  fee 
for  his  trouble,  and  was  stepping  into 
the  vehicle,  when  he  suddenly  drew 
back. 

"What's  that?"  he  cried,  pointing 
into  the  comer  of  the  carriage ;  '^  who 
is  sitting  there  ?  " 

The  linkman  put  in  his  head  and 
looked  round  the  cab.  On  withdrawing 
it,  he  said : 

"  I  don't  see  anything — ^what  do  you 
mean  ?  " 

"  It  is  gone  now,"  said  Sir  Frederick, 
after  a  hasty  glance.  "Stand  aside, 
let  me  get  in." 

The  linkman  closed  the  door  upon 
him,  and  as  the  cab  drove  on,  turned  to 
his  mates,  and  said :  "  That  cove's  off 


his  head.  I  thought  he*d  got  the  deUrini 
tremens,  or  something  of  that  sort 
Blest  if  I  didn't  think  by  his  face  he 
had  seen  a  ghost  in  the  carriage ;  and 
there  was  nothing  there,  not  even  Joe's 
nose-bag." 

Sir  Frederick  Randall  threw  himseli 
back  in  the  cab,  and  pressed  his  hands 
upon  his  eyes.  What  was  the  matter 
with  him  ?  Was  he  going  to  have  a  fife 
or  a  paralytic  stroke  ?  Unquestionahly, 
he  had  seen  something — some  undefined 
shape — lying  there  in  the  vehicle ;  bat 
on  mentioning  it,  he  had  only  exposed 
himself  to  the  ridicule  of  the  bystand- 
ers ;  yet,  even  at  that  moment,  he  was 
half  fearful  of  looking  towards  the  cor- 
ner of  the  vehicle  where  he  had  seen 
the  figure. 

All  right  now;  nothing  there;  he 
was  a  little  unstrung,  that  was  all ;  b«t 
he  could  set  that  right  in  a  moment 
with  a  glass  of  brandy.  He  recoUected 
that  in  a  few  minutes  the  cab  must  pass 
by  one  of  his  dubs,  and  as  they  passed 
the  door,  he  stopped  the  driver  and 
descended. 

The  hall  porter  was  dozing  in  his 
easy-chair  as  the  baronet  brushed  past 
him,  but  he  roused  at  the  footsteps,  and 
stared  at  the  visitor  with  an  eager  gaze, 
very  different  from  his  usual  respectful 
manner. 

Sir  Frederick  noticed  it.  "What 
the  devil  are  you  looking  at,  John  ?  '* 
he  asked. 

"Nothing,  Sir  Frederick,"  replied 
the  man ;  "  having  a  little  doze.  Sir 
Frederick — ^woke  up  suddenly,  that's 
all." 
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Sir  Frederick  passed  into  the  billiard- 
loom,  and  called  for  a  glass  of  brandy. 
There  were  only  a  few  j»en  there,  just 
finishing  a  game  of  pool.  He  knew 
none  of  them,  bat  thought  they  seemed 
to  eye  him  curiously,  so  he  tossed  off 
his  liquor  and  withdrew. 

The  generous  spirit  renewed  the 
heart  within  him,  as  he  passed  out  of 
the  door  the  hall  porter  noticed  the 
change  in  his  face. 

*^  Looks  like  himself  again,  now,"  he 
muttered.  "  Ruining  himself  by  late 
hours — ^what  the  devil  people  sit  up 
late  for,  when  they  are  not  obliged  to, 
for  their  own  pleasure,  I  never  could 
understand." 

No  shadowy  figure  in  the  cab  now. 
With  his  breast  aglow.  Sir  Frederick 
does  not  even  throw  a  glance  before 
him,  but  bids  the  cabman  to  drive  on 
to  Park  Lane,  and  jumps  into  the  ve- 
hicle. 

His  train  of  thought  has  changed 
very  much,  and  his  anticipations  are 
now  roseate-hned.  He  shall  shoot  this 
man  who  has  insulted  him ;  he  feels 
that !  Not  kill  him,  but  merely  suffi- 
ciently disable  him  to  prevent  the  pos- 
sibility of  his  hectoring  over  or  bully- 
ing English  gentlemen  for  some  time  to 
oome. 

"  What  could  have  made  the  man,  a 
total  stranger,  anxious  to  pick  a  quarrel 
with  me,  unless,  indeed,  he  were  a  rela- 
tive, or  a  relative  of  Lady  RandaH's, 
or  perhaps  a  former  lover?"  Sir 
Frederick  smiled  grimly  to  himself,  as 
that  idea  came  into  his  mind.  '^  If  I 
thought  that  were  the  cause,"  he  said, 


"  I  would  certainly  kill  him !  I  have  no 
particular  love  for  milady,  but  if  I  did 
not  make  an  example  of  the  first  man 
who  tries  to  bully  me  for  her  sake, 
there  is  no  knowing  how  many  more  I 
may  have  to  deal  with." 

"  Home  at  last !  "  Not  even  a  police- 
man to  be  seen  in  the  long  perspective 
of  the  deserted  street,  not  a  foot-fall 
on  the  ear.  As  Sir  Frederick  slams 
the  door  of  the  cab  on  quitting  it,  the 
noise  re-echoes  among  the  surrounding 
buildings,  and  he  hears  the  roll  of  the 
departing  wheels  long  after  the  vehicle 
is  out  of  sight. 

For  he  does  not  go  in  on  the  instant, 
but  stands  on  the  door-step,  his  hand  in 
his  pocket  searching  for  his  key,  his 
thoughts  wandering.  Something  of 
the  old  feeling  of  horror  has  come  upon 
him  again,  but  he  strives  against  it. 
He  finds  the  key,  lets  himself  into  the 
hall,  and  closes  the  door  behind  him. 

The  hall  strikes  cold  and  chilly.  It 
is  lumbered  with  packages  of  things 
which  he  has  selected  from  among  the 
furniture  and  ornaments,  and  which  he 
is  going  to  send  to  the  store-house.  It 
is  quite  dark  and  Sir  Frederick  stumbles 
against  these  packages,  as  he  gropes 
his  way  towards  the  marble  slab  on 
which  Foster,  the  valet,  is  in  the  habit 
of  leaving  a  candle  and  matches  for  his 
master. 

Here  is  the  slab,  but  the  candle  is 
not  there  nor  are  the  matches  !  Then 
Sir  Frederick  recollects  that  he  had 
given  Foster  leave  to  go  into  the  coun- 
try for  two  or  three  days  to  see  his  re- 
lations.   The  valet  will  not  be  there^ 
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then,  when  Major  Mardoch  comes  the 
next  morning,  and,  he  Sir  Frederick, 
will  have  to  be  ronsed  up  to  hear  the 
message  which  the  Major  brings. 

Angry  at  his  own  forgetfulness,  the 
baronet  cautiously  feels  his  way  through 
the  hall  and  along  the  broad  passage 
opposite,  at  the  end  of  which  is  the 
room  in  which  he  has  slept  since  his 
return  from  the  hotel.  There  are 
matches  there,  he  knows ;  knows,  too, 
where  to  lay  his  hand  upon  them. 

Why  does  he  pause,  on  reflection, 
half  draw  back,  and  then,  leaning  for- 
ward, strive  to  peer  into  the  darkness 
beyond  ?  Why  does  he  turn  his  head 
aside,  and  listen  eagerly?  Can  it  be 
real,  that  sound  of  hard  and  regular 
breathing,  or  is  it  merely  his  imagina- 
tion? 

Another  instant  and  he  has  stepped 
into  the  room ;  the  matches  are  there, 
as  he  expected,  on  the  mantel-shelf,  and 
he  has  no  difficulty  in  striking  a  light. 
As  the  gas  flares  up,  he  looks  quickly 
round  him. 

Nothing  out  of  place — all  as  he  left 
it. 

And  yet  this  strange,  nervous  feel- 
ing continues ! 

lie  draws  his  breath  thickly,  and 
glances  stealthily  around  him. 

Look  at  the  bed.  It  is  made  of 
mahogany,  in  the  French  fashion, 
broad  and  heavy,  and  there  is  no  space 
between  it  and  the  ground  for  a  man  to 
hide.  Not  so  the  wardrobe,  in  the  far 
corner  !  Its  deep  recesses  would  afford 
a  splendid  place  for  concealment — and 
its  heavy  doors  stand  an  inch  or  two  I 


open ;  he  may  as  well  dose  and  tazn 
the  key  in  them;  he  will  feel  safer 
then. 

He  advances  for  this  purpose,  when 
suddenly  the  wardrobe  doors  fly  open, 
and  something — ^he  knows  not  what — 
springs  out ! 

In  an  instant  he  is  on  his  bac^  the 
something  (which  he  now  makes  out 
to  be  a  man)  kneeling  on  his  chest, 
with  one  hand  pressing  tightly  on  his 
throat,  and  the  other  pulling  at  a  rope, 
by  which  his  arms  are  lassoed  and 
bound. 

He  would  cry  aloud,  but  the  grip  at 
his  throat  is  too  tight — ^growing  tighter, 
too,  at  each  attempt  be  makes  to  speak. 

The  suffocation  becomes  terrible. 
Are  his  senses  leaving  him?  No,  he 
feels  a  hot  breath  in  his  face,  he  hears 
a  deep  voice  at  his  ear.  And  this  is 
what  it  says : 

"Die,  dog!  die!  Here  you  lie, 
helpless  and  hopeless — ^no  one  to  hear 
you  cry,  no  one  to  lend  you  aid.  Your 
hour  has  come,  Frederick  Randall! 
Do  you  know  whose  knees  are  on  your 
chest — ^whose  grip  is  at  your  throat? 
Dick  Phillimore's — Dick  Phillimore, 
whom  you  insulted  and  struck,  who  has 
owed  months  of  madness  and  misery  to 
your  brutality,  now  has  you  in  his 
power,  and  avenges  himself  and  Kitty 
Moreton  at  the  same  time !  " 

The  old  housekeeper  rapped  at  her 
master's  door  next  morning,  and,  after 
waiting  some  time  without  getting  an 
answer,  entered  the  room. 

The  shutters  were  closed,  but  the 
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gas  was  still  burning ;  and  the  first 
thing  that  struck  her  sight  was  the 
dead  body  of  Sir  Frederick,  curled  upon 
the  floor,  with  his  arms  lashed  to  its 
sides  by  a  rope,  and  the  face  horribly 
discolored. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 


AT  LAST. 


At  a  little  after  seven  the  following 
morning  in  the  midst  of  a  cold,  half 
frozen  rain,  which  was  slowly  falling, 
three  gentlemen  were  walking  up  and 
down  outside  the  Charing  Cross  Rail- 
way station.  Two  of  them  were  to- 
gether, the  third  alone,  but  all  eagerly 
scrutinized  the  occupants  of  the  cabs 
which  were  driving  up  in  quick  succes- 
sion, and  all  turned  away  in  apparent 
disappointment  after  each  inspection. 

Suddenly  one  of  the  two  who  were 
patrolling  together  laid  his  hand  on 
his  companion's  arm. 

'^  It  is  Major  Murdoch,  I  am  certain 
of  it,"  he  said.  '^  I  caught  a  glimpse 
of  his  face  just  now  as  he  passed,  and 
recognized  him  at  once — ^he  at  least  is 
punctual.'' 

'^  What  is  the  good  of  his  punctuality 
if  his  principal  does  not  keep  his  time  ? '' 
said  Wilbur  Hoyt,  excitedly.  "It  is 
the  other  man  I  want  to  see — ^this  one 
IB  merely  an  accessory." 

''You  do  not  think  Sir  Frederick 
Randall  is  shirking,  do  you,  Wilbur? " 

"My  dear  Henry,"  said  Wilbur 
Hoyt,  "  you  are  irritable  to  a  degree. 
There  is  yet  five  minutes  before  the 
train  starts,  and  I  have  no  doubt  Sir 


Frederick  will  put  in  an  appearance. 
Meanwhile,  control  yourself,  I  beg. 
Your  excitable  manner  is  attracting  the 
attention  of  everybody  present — ^passen- 
gers, porters,  and  all." 

''I  cannot  help  it,"  said  Colonel 
Willamette,  "when  I  think  of  what 
that  poor  girl  has  suffered  at  the  hands 
of  this  scoundrel." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  interrupted  Wilbur 
Hoyt ;  "  but  there  is  no  necessity  for 
taking  all  the  world  into  your  confi- 
dence. Just  wait  here  an  instant  while 
I  step  up  to  the  major  and  see  what  he 
has  to  say  about  his  friend's  delay." 

Major  Murdoch  recognized  Mr.  Hoyt 
at  once  and  greeted  him  courteously. 

"  You  and  your  friend,  who  is,  I  pre- 
sume. Colonel  Willamette,  are  doubtless 
surprised  at  Sir  Frederick  Randall's 
non-appearance.  I  was  at  his  house 
after  leaving  you  last  night,  but  could 
make  no  one  hear,  so  I  imagined  it  not  un- 
likely that  his  valet  is  absent,  and  that 
he,  having  no  one  to  call  him,  has  over- 
slept himself.  However,  I  have  sent 
up  my  servant  to  tell  Sir  Frederick  to 
hurry  down  here,  and  expect  him   at 


»> 


once. 

A  cab  came  tearing  up  as  the  major 
spoke,  and  a  man  jumped  hastily  out, 
and  looked  round  him. 

"  Here,  Willis,"  cried  the  major, 
"  what  the  devil  is  the  matter  with  the 
fellow,"  he  added,  in  an  under  tone. 
"  He  looks  as  white  as  a  ghost" 

Then  the  man  advanced,  and  touching 
his  hat,  drew  the  major  on  one  side. 

"This  man  Randall  is  a  coward, 
after  all,  I  believe,"  said  Colonel  Willa- 
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mette  to  his  friend ;  **  he  has  sent  some 
excuse  by  his  servant  Do  you  see  how 
annoyed  the  major  looks  ?  " 

"  Pray  be  quiet,  Henry,"  said  Wilbur ; 
*^  your  impatience  is  quite  out  of  place. 
Besides,  that  is  not  an  expression  of 
annoyance  on  Major  Murdoch's  face, 
if  I  take  it  rightly ;  it  is  something 
else." 

As  he  finished  speaking,  Major  Mur- 
doch advanced  towards  him.  He  was 
Tery  grave,  and  his  head  was  bowed  on 
his  breast. 

"  My  servant  brings  me  Tery  serious 
news,  gentlemen,"  he  said,  in  a  low 
voice.  "  My  poor  friend,  Sir  Frederick 
Randall,  is  beyond  your  vengeance, 
Colonel  Willamette." 

"Good  Heavens!  What  do  you 
mean  ?  "  cried  the  colonel. 

"  He  was  found,  half  an  hour  ago,  in 
his  dressing-room  dead,  and  from  all  the 
evidences,  there  is  no  doubt  that  he 
has  been  foully  murdered." 

Colonel  Willamette  staggered  back. 
**  This  is  too  horrible  !  "  he  cried. 

"  Is  there  no  trace  of  the  assassin  ? 
Is  there  no  motive  for  the  deed  ? " 
asked  Wilbur  Hoyt 

"  At  present  none  ;  but  the  discovery 
has  only  just  been  made,  and  all  is  now 
in  confusion.  Of  course,  our  intended 
business  is  at  an  end.  You  will  excuse 
me,  gentlemen ;  I  must  see  what  use  I 
can  be  in  Park  Lane." 

The  major  raised  his  hat,  and  bowing 
courteously,  jumped  into  the  cab,  which 
had  brought  his  servant  to  the  station 
and  drove  rapidly  away. 

When  the  vehicle  disappeared,  Wil- 


bur Hoyt,  who  had  been  looking  after 
it,  turned,  and  found  his  friend  buried 
in  thought. 

"This  is  an  unexpected  and  a  sad 
ending,  Henry,"  he  said,  taking  the 
colonel's  arm ;  "  but  the  result  is  the 
same  as  if  the  object  of  your  mission 
had  been  accomplished.  Sir  Frederick 
Randall  is  dead,  and  his  wife  is  avenged 
without  your  having  the  sin  of  his  blood 
on  your  head." 

"  That  is  true,"  said  Colonel  Willar 
mette,  "but  I  was  prepared  to  take  that 
risk  upon  myself.  The  image  o£  this 
man,  falling  by  my  bullet,  has  been 
before  me  mote  than  once,  as  you  will 
easily  believe,  and  was  contemplated  by 
me  with  the  utmost  sincerity ;  but  the 
thought  of  his  falling  by  the  hand  of  an 
assassin  is  too  horrible,  and  I  cannot 
get  it  out  of  my  mind." 

"  I  can  understand  the  feeling,"  said 

Wilbur  Hoyt.     "  It  will  be  a  horrible 

shock  to  Lady  Randall,  but  the  thought 

that  she  is  now  free,  should  bring  its 

consolation  to  her — and  to  other  people." 
*         *         «  *         •  * 

The  news  that  Sir  Frederick  Ran- 
dall had  been  found  murdered  in  his 
own  house,  spread  like  wild-fire  through 
London,  and  was  the  general  topic  of 
conversation  at  the  clubs,  and  in  all 
society. 

The  deceased  baronet  was  known  in 
all  sorts  of  circles ;  in  some,  intimately, 
in  others,  by  sight  and  by  repute ;  and 
many  and  yarious  were  the  comments 
made  upon  him  and  his  career,  which 
had  ended  so  horribly.  Of  course, 
every  exertion  was  made  to  trace  the 
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murderer,  and  to  ascribe  some  cause  for 
the  murder,  but  in  this  last  particular, 
the  police  were  entirely  in  fault. 

Sir  Frederick's  watch  and  purse  were 
found  in  his  pockets ;  not  a  single  article 
of  value  was  missing  from  the  room, 
and  it  was  evident  that  robbery  was  not 
the  motive  by  which  the  perpetrator  of 
the  crime  had  been  actuated. 

That  the  deceased  had  been  killed 
out  of  revenge,  seemed  equally  unlikely. 
He  was  known  to  live  in  a  loose,  dissi- 
pated set,  but  of  late  his  transactions 
of  play  had  been  much  more  moderate 
than  formerly,  and  had  been  marked  by 
none  of  those  wild  outbursts  of  passion, 
which  in  earlier  times,  when  the  sums 
for  which  he  gambled  were  really  an 
object  to  him,  characterized  his  pro- 
ceedings. 

The  fact  that  Sir  Frederick  had  sent 
away  his  valet  for  a  few  days*  holiday, 
at  first  generated  an  idea  that  he  had 
committed  suicide,  but  this  notion  was 
dispelled  by  the  testimony  of  those  who 
first  found  the  body,  and  who  declared 
that  the  manner  in  which  the  arms  were 
lashed  to  the  sides,  must  have  been  the 
work  of  another  person. 

So  the  popular  excitement  ran 
through  its  usual  phase.  The  Park 
Lane  mystery,  as  it  was  called,  was 
the  favorite  topic  of  the  newspapers  for 
some  days  ;  the  police  were  alternately 
praised  and  bullied  in  the  press  ;  finally 
some  other  subject  of  interest  arose, 
and  the  murder  of  Sir  Frederick  Ran- 
dall was  only  remembered  by  those  who 
had  a  direct  interest  in  it. 

About  a  week  after  the  murder,  and 


while  town  and  country  were  still  ring- 
ing with  its  details,  a  laborer  on  a  farm, 
within  twenty  miles  of  London,  going 
at  early  morning  to  his  work,  saw 
somctliing  huddled  up  by  the  side  of 
a  barn. 

Going  to  it,  and  turning  it  over,  he 
found  it  to  be  the  dead  body  of  a  man, 
horribly  emaciated  and  thinly  clad. 
On  its  being  carried  to  the  dead-house 
and  examined  by  the  parish  surgeon, 
that  functionary  declared  that  death 
had  ensued  from  want  of  nourishment, 
and  from  exposure  to  the  cold. 

The  case  was  rather  an  awkward  one, 
occurring  in  a  country  which  boasts  of 
its  civilization,  but,  fortimately,  the  dead 
man  was  not  a  resident  of  the  neigh- 
boi'hood ;  he  had  come  from  distant 
parts,  and  nothing  was  known  about 
him.  So  that  the  coroner's  jury,  after 
a  very  short  deliberation,  returned  a 
verdict  in  accordance  with  the  evidence, 
and  the  subject  of  its  investigation  was 
speedily  hurried  into  a  pauper's  grave. 

So  there  was  none  to  know  that  that 
wretched  remnant  of  mortality,  over 
which  the  officiating  clergyman  of  the 
ceremony  cantered  through  a  decoction 
of  the  burial  service,  had  once  been 
jovial,   genial,  careless   Richard   Phil- 

limore ! 

*        *        •        «         •         •        • 

Winter  has  passed  away,  and  spring 
is  fast  turning  into  summer ;  the  lan<^ 
lord  of  the  little  inn  at  Rolandseck  on 
the  Rhine  is  in  expectation  of  a  swarm 
of  tourists,  coming  to  inspect  that  level j 
neighborhood,  and  is  making  pre- 
parations to  receive  them  by  painting  his 
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hotel  and  reorganixing  his  stock  of  hor- 
868)  carriages,  mules,  and  boats. 

With  the  latter,  however,  he  is  some- 
what behind-hand,  and  there  is  only  one 
craft — and  that  a  sufficiently  crazy  one — 
to  ply  between  the  mainland  and  that 
favorite  resort  of  pleasure-seekers,  the 
little  island  of  Nanenwerth. 

For  this  boat,  even  at  so  early  a  sea- 
son, there  is  a  strong  demand ;  and  the 
landlord  is  forced  to  go  in  person  to 
wait  upon  two  ladies  who  have  already 
engaged  it,  and  entreat  them  to  receive 
jtn  addition  to  their  party.  The  land- 
lord finds  the  ladies  ready  dressed  for 
the  excursion,  and  remarks,  as  he  has 
M^deed  remarked  before,  being  an  observ- 
ant man,  Ibat  they  are  young  and  good 
looking. 

These  facts  iid  not  render  the  host 
less  polite,  Mid  he  is  ail  bows  and  shoul- 
der shrugs. 

The  honorable  ladies  have  engaged 
the  boat ;  that  there  is  no  controverting : 
would  they  object  to  the  presence  of  two 
gentlemen — ^most  honorable  gentlemen, 
and  from  their  own  country,  £nglan<]U^ 
who  wished  to  make  the  excursion,  and 
who  are  pressed  for  time  ? 

The  smaller  and  slighter  of  the  two 
ladies  looks  at  her  companion,  and 
makes  a  little  grimace  expressive  of  dis- 
content ;  but  after  a  whispered  colloquy 
between  them,  the  other  lady  turns  to 
the  landlord,  and  signifies  their  per- 
piission. 

After  the  landlord  has  expressed  his 
gratitude  for  their  condescension,  and 
taken  his  departure,  the  lady  who  had 
f^poken  to  him  turned  to  her  friend  : — 


"  We  could  not  do  otherwise  dear" 
she  said ;  ''  and,  as  he  takes  you  for  aa 
English  woman,  it  will  serve  to  impress 
him  somewhat  favorably,  and  do  away 
with  the  idea  that  all  my  country-people 
are  so  ill-tempered  and  reserved." 

^*  I  suppose  you  are  right,  Eltty," 
said  her  companion  ;  ^<  but  it  does  seem 
hard  that  our  little  bit  of  a  romantic  trip 
should  be  spoiled  by  the  introduction  of 
two  prosaic  Englishmen,  who  will  say 
<  yes  '  and  *  ah  '  and  '  indeed,'  and  glance 
over  the  convent  in  which  poor  Hilda 
passed  her  life,  with  as  much  apathy 
and  coldness  as  if  they  were  inspecting 
a  cotton  factory  in  their  own  gloomy 
land." 

'^  You  certainly  are  not  polite  to  my 
countrymen,  dear,"  said  Kitty,  with  a 
smile ;  ^  but,  perhaps,  these  two  may 
not  prove  so  terrible  as  you  suppose. 
At  all  events,  at  the  distance,  their  looks 
are  rather  in  their  favor." 

She  pointed  as  she  spoke,  and  Lady 
Randall — ^for  it  was  she — ^who  was  look- 
ing in  the  direction  indicated,  saw  two 
gentlemen  approaching,  preceded  by  the 
smiling  landlord. 

She  intended  to  take  but  a  cursoiy 
glance ;  but  something  in  the  walk  and 
movement  of  one  of  the  figures  seemed 
to  attraet  her  attention.  She  started 
and  looked  again ;  then  turning  rapidly 
aside,  aaid  to  her  friend  :^- 

^'  One  of  these  gentlemen  is  known  to 
me :  Colonel  Willamette;  you  have  heard 
me  speak  of  him,  and  I  would  rather 
not  meet  him  now — cannot  we  turn 
away  ?  " 

^  Both  of  them  are  known  to  both  of 
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us/*  said  Kilty,  who  had  been  following 
her  glance,  "  but  it  would  be  impossible 
to  miss  them  now  without  manifest 
rudeness — ^they  are  here  !  " 

^  This  way,  most  honorable  gentle- 
men," said  the  chattering  landlord, 
approaching.  '^  Here  is  the  little  ship 
which  will  take  you  —  and  here  the 
most  honorable  ladies  who  are  to  be 
your  accompanists." 

As  they  neared  the  ladies,  the  two 
gentlemen  raised  their  hats ;  but  as 
soon  as  Colonel  Willamette,  who  was 
the  first  to  look  up,  perceived  Lady 
Randall,  he  uttered  an  exclamation  of 
surprise. 

Nor  was  his  companion,  Wilbur 
Hoyt,  less  astonished.  But  the  greet- 
ing between  the  four  was  very  quiet 
and  undemonstrative — "  quite  English," 
Lady  Randall  called  it  afterwards — ^and 
almost  in  silence  they  took  their  places 
in  the  boat,  and  were  ferried  across  the 
rushing  river. 

But  when  they  reached  the  other 
side,  and  were  walking  in  what  had 
been  the  gardener  the  convent,  without 
any  pre-arrangement  they  divided  into 
two  couples.  Lady  Randall  and  Colonel 
Willamette  walking  first,  and  Wilbur 
Hoyt  and  Kitty  following  them  at  some 
little  distance. 

^This  is  a  strange  meeting,  Lady 
Randall,"  said  the  colonel,  striving  to 
speak  with  a  light  and  unembarrassed 
air. 

"Very  strange,  indeed,"  said  Lady 
Randall,  looking  aside;  ^but  what  a 
beautiful  place!  There  is  a  legend 
connected  with  it,  is  there  not  ?  " 


"  There  is,"  said  the  colonel,  eyeing 
her  sternly.  '*The  brave  Roland,  a 
Grerman  knight,  of  old  family  and  tried 
valor,  was  called  away  to  the  Crusades, 
and  left  his  betrothed  Hilda  mourning 
his  absence.  After  some  years,  a  false 
report  of  his  death  arrived,  and  Hilda, 
in  despair,  took  the  veil  and  became  a 
nun  in  this  very  convent,  of  which  we 
now  see  the  ruins.  Roland  was  not 
killed,  as  rumored ;  and  on  his  return, 
finding  that  his  loved  one  was  lost  to 
him  forever,  he  took  up  his  abode  in  the 
castle  yonder  across  the  river,  where  his 
only  solace  was  in  watching  Hilda  as 
she  walked  in  the  garden  with  the  other 
nuns." 

"  Men  were  devoted  in  those  days," 
said  Lady  Randall. 

^^And  do  you  think  that  no  such 
devotion  exists  now  ?  "  asked  the  colonel, 
bending  forward.  "  Do  you  think,  that 
even  at  this  present  day,  there  are  not 
men  whose  life  is  one  dull  blank,  owing 
to  the  way  in  which  they  have  been 
treated  by  women — ^who  have  placed 
their  affections  on  one  alone,  who  can 
receive  the  consolation  from  none  other, 
and  who  pass  their  lives  solitary  and 
celibate  as  the  poor  wretch  in  the 
tower  yonder,  mourning  over  what 
might  have  been  ?  " 

He  spoke  with  heat  and  passion. 
Lady  Randall  looked  up  at  him  timidly. 

"How  do  you  know  this?"  she 
asked. 

"  From  bitter  experience,  "  he  said. 
"  Nearly  two  years  ago,  I  asked  you  to 
become  my  wife,  telling  you,  you  were 
the  only  woman  I  ever  loved.    You 
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refused  me  then,  and  I  agreed  to  accept 
mj  fate.  I  have  accepted  it  in  silence, 
but  it  18  not  the  less  bitter !  " 

She  was  silent  still ;  and  after  a  pause, 
he  continued : 

^'  The  last  words  I  said  to  you  at 
that  time,  were  to  implore  jou  to  send 
for  me  when  mj  presence  was  required. 
If  one  is  to  believe  what  the  world  says, 
that  time  came,  and  I  heard  nothing 
from  you." 

'^  Do  you  allow  nothing  for  my 
pride?  "  she  asked* 

«  No,"  he  repUed  qui<*ly.  « I  do 
not  allow  that,  against  the  happiness  of 
my  life." 

"  Nor  shall  it,"  she  exclaimed.  "  By 
becoming  a  nun,  Hilda  took  an  irrevo- 
cable step— my  misfortunes  have  not 
driven  me  to  that." 

She  looked  up,  and  their  eyes  met. 
In  both  of  them  there  was  the  same 
earnest  glance.  Her  little  hand  found 
a  resting-place  on  his  strong  arm.  Then 
their  further  conversation  was  carried 
on  in  so  low  a  tone,  that  the  historian 
found  it  impossible  to  record  it. 

Nor  was  the  talk  of  the  other  people 
less  interesting — ^to  them  at  least. 
After  the  ordinary  civilities  had  passed 
between  them,  Wilbur  Hoyt  said  : 

'^  I  am  somewhat  of  a  fatalist,  Mrs. 
Moreton,  and  inclined  to  believe  that  it 
was  not  by  mere  chance  that  we  met 
this  day  in  this  place." 

^^  But  we  used  to  meet  not  unfre- 
quently  in  London,  Mr.  Hoyt,  though 
it  must  be  some  time  now  since  I  have 


jt 


seen  you. 

<<  It  was  not  without  intention  that  I 


kept  myself  away,"  aud  Wilbur.  "  I 
had  prescribed  to  myself  a  cert^n  line 
of  conduct  which  I  intended  to  hold  to ; 
but  the  fact  of  there  being  only  one 
ferry-boat  for  four  people  has  made  me 
change  the  base  of  my  operations." 

"  Won't  you  explain  yourself.  Mr. 
Hoyt  ?  "  said  Kitty,  looking  up  at  him 
in  wonder. 

"With  pleasure,"  he  replied.  "It 
would  be  absurd  affectaUon  to  me,  Mrs. 
Moreton,  to  pretend  to  suppose  that  yoa 
had  forgotten  the  first  interview  between 
us  in  London,  immediately  after  yoor 
arrival  from  Brauxholme.  In  that  in- 
terview, I  explained  the  purport  of  my 
visit,  and  asked  you  to  accept  me  for 
your  husband.  In  return,  and  while 
telling  me  of^the  existence  of  an  obsta- 
cle, which  rendered  a  compliance  with 
my  wish  impossible,  you  reposed  in  me 
a  confidence,  with  which  I  felt  highly 
honored,  and  which  I  need  scarcely  say 
I  have  kept  But,  suppose,"  said  Wil- 
bur Hoyt,  looking  earnestly  at  her — 
'<  suppose  that  I  had  discovered  that 
that  obstacle  no  longer  exists ;  soppose 
that  I  had  discovered  this,  not  now,  but 
months  ago,  and  while  fully  aware  of  it, 
had  yet  determined,  not  inopportunely, 
to  press  my  suit !  " 

Kitty's  face  went  very  pale. 

"  Is  this  so  ?  "  she  asked. 

« This  is  so,"  replied  Wilbur  Hoyt ; 
*^  though  but  for  the  accident  of  the 
ferry-boat,  you  might  not  have  heard  of 
it  for  weeks  or  months." 

«  Then  you  knew  that  ?  " 

"  I  knew  everything,"  said  Wilbur 
Hoyt.      '^  It  is  a  characteristic  of  our 
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nation  that  we  do  not  sleep  over  any- 
thing when  we  take  it  in  hand.  When 
70U  hinted  at  that  romance  in  jour  his- 
tory, I,  an  idle  man,  with  my  thoughts 
filled  with  nothing  hut  you,  found  I 
might  as  well  devote  myself  to  tracing 
it  as  anything  else.  So  I  hegan  going 
backward  through  the  history  of  your 
life,  and  finding  out  where  you  had  been 
— the  cottage  at  Brauxholme,  the  lodg- 
ing in  London,  and  Brighton,  and  Scar- 
borough,right  away  back  to  your  fathers* 
farm,  in  Surrey.  I  visited  them  all,  and 
gleaned  scraps  of  information  about  you. 
So  that  when  a  certain  event  took  place 
I  knew  that  not  merely  Lady  Randall, 
but  that  you  also  were  free." 

There  was  a  pause  for  a  moment. 

^'  And  knowing  that,  and  still  retain- 
ing the  same  sentiments — "  said  Kitty. 

"  Undoubtedly,"  chimed  in  Wilbur 
Hoyt ;  "  no  question  of  that." 

"  You  refrained  from  seeing  me  again 
— ^it  was  most  honorable,  most  delicate 
of  you !  " 

"  It  was,"  said  Mr.  Hoyt,  "  but  as 
the  ferry-boat  has  brought  this  about  it 
is  now  time,  I  think,  that  my  delicacy 
and  honor  should  be  rewarded.  The 
objection  which  you  raised  before  does 
not  obtain,  now  have  you  any  other  ?  " 

"  I  think  not,"  said  Kitty,  in  a  low 
voice  and  with  a  downcast  look. 

"  Then,"  said  Mr.  Hoyt,  putting  her 
arm  through  his,  "  We  will  voyage  to- 
gether henceforth." 
*  *  *  *  * 

^  Crow  Nest,  the  old  house  on  the 


Hudson  River,  is  not  desolate  now. 
Through  its  large  rooms  and  long  galler- 
ies and  broad  gardens,  there  is  constant 
pattering  of  childish  feet  and  shouts  of 
childbh  laughter,  and  when  papa  is 
out  overlooking  his  property,  or  mamma 
has  gone  down  for  a  few  days*  stay  in 
New  York,  little  Minnie  and  little  Har- 
ry always  find  the  kindest  companions 
in  grandpapa  and  grandmamma  Adams 
who  are  not  by  any  means  ruined,  but 
have  built  themselves  quite  a  palatial 
residence  in  the  neighborhood. 

Last  summer,  indeed,  the  grand- 
parents had  the  sole  charge  of  the  little 
ones,  for  the  colonel  and  Mrs.  Willa- 
mette were  in  Europe,  and  passed  a 
wonderfully  happy  six  weeks  in  cruising 
on  board  the  ^'  Columbia  *'  with  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Hoyt. 

Wilbur  may  be  said  to  have  settled 
in  England,  partly  to  please  his  wife,  of 
whom  he  is  inordinately  fond,  and  part- 
ly to  enjoy  the  society  of  Dr.  Travers, 
for  whom  he  has  taken  the  greatest  fan- 
cy, and  with  whom  he  spends  much  of 
his  time  in  the  discussion  of  philosophi* 
cal  and  social  questions. 

When  they  are  alone  over  their  wine 
they  often  talk  of  the  strange  fatality 
by  which  Wilbur  was  instrumental  in 
rescuing  Kitty's  life;  but  the  doctor 
keeps  locked  in  his  own  breast  the  iden- 
tity of  Frederick  Randall  with  Russell, 
the  forger,  and  all  the  strange  circum^ 
stances  under  which  he  first  made  the 
acquaintance  of  the  transgressor  who 
had  gone  to  the  bad. 
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murderer,  and  to  ascribe  some  cause  for 
the  murder,  but  in  this  last  particular, 
the  police  were  entirely  in  fault. 

Sir  Frederick's  watch  and  purse  were 
found  in  his  pockets ;  not  a  single  article 
of  value  was  ndssing  from  the  room, 
and  it  was  evident  that  robbery  was  not 
the  motive  by  which  the  perpetrator  of 
the  crime  had  been  actuated. 

That  the  deceased  had  been  killed 
out  of  revenge,  seemed  equally  unlikely. 
He  was  known  to  live  in  a  loose,  dissi- 
pated set,  but  of  late  his  transactions 
of  play  had  been  much  more  moderate 
than  formerly,  and  had  been  marked  by 
none  of  those  wild  outbursts  of  passion, 
which  in  earlier  times,  when  the  sums 
for  which  he  gambled  were  really  an 
object  to  him,  characterized  his  pro- 
ceedings. 

The  fact  that  Sir  Frederick  had  sent 
away  his  valet  for  a  few  days'  holiday, 
at  first  generated  an  idea  that  he  had 
committed  suicide,  but  this  notion  was 
dispelled  by  the  testimony  of  those  who 
first  found  the  body,  and  who  declared 
that  the  manner  in  which  the  arms  were 
lashed  to  the  sides,  must  have  been  the 
work  of  another  person. 

So  the  popular  excitement  ran 
through  its  usual  phase.  The  Park 
Lane  mystery,  as  it  was  called,  was 
the  favorite  topic  of  the  newspapers  for 
some  days  ;  the  police  were  alternately 
praised  and  bullied  in  the  press  ;  finally 
some  other  subject  of  interest  arose, 
and  the  murder  of  Sir  Frederick  Ran- 
dall was  only  remembered  by  those  who 
had  a  direct  interest  in  it. 

About  a  week  after  the  murder^  and 


wliile  town  and  country  were  still  ring- 
ing with  its  details,  a  laborer  on  a  farm, 
within  twenty  miles  of  London,  going 
at  early  morning  to  his  work,  saw 
something  huddled  up  by  the  side  of 
a  barn. 

Going  to  it,  and  turning  it  over,  he 
found  it  to  be  the  dead  body  of  a  man, 
horribly  emaciated  and  thinly  clad. 
On  its  being  carried  to  the  dead-house 
and  examined  by  the  parish  surgeon, 
that  functionary  declared  that  death 
had  ensued  from  want  of  nourishment, 
and  from  exposure  to  the  cold. 

The  case  was  rather  an  awkward  one, 
occurring  in  a  country  which  boasts  of 
its  civilization,  but,  fortunately,  the  dead 
man  was  not  a  resident  of  the  neigh- 
boi'hood ;  he  had  come  from  distant 
parts,  and  nothing  was  known  about 
him.  So  that  the  coroner's  jury,  after 
a  very  short  deliberation,  returned  a 
verdict  in  accordance  with  the  evidence^ 
and  the  subject  of  its  investigation  was 
speedily  hurried  into  a  pauper's  grave. 

So  there  was  none  to  know  that  that 
wretched  remnant  of  mortality,  over 
which  the  officiating  clergyman  of  the 
ceremony  cantered  through  a  decoction 
of  the  burial  service,  had  once  been 
jovial,   genial,  earless   Richard   Phil- 

limore ! 

«        *        *        *         mm* 

Winter  has  passed  away,  and  spring 
is  fast  turning  into  summer ;  the  land- 
lord of  the  Httle  inn  at  Rolandseck  on 
the  Rhine  is  in  expectation  of  a  swarm 
of  tourists,  coming  to  inspect  that  lovely 
neighborhood,  and  is  making  pre- 
parations to  receive  them  by  painting  his 
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mette  to  his  friend ;  **  he  has  sent  some 
excuse  by  his  servant.  Do  you  see  how 
anuove4l  the  major  looks  ?  " 

••  Pray  be  quiet,  Henry,"  said  Wilbur ; 
^  your  impatience  is  quite  out  of  place. 
Besides,  that  is  not  an  expression  of 
annoyance  on  Major  Murdoch's  face, 
if  I  take  it  rightly ;  it  is  something 
else." 

As  he  finished  speaking,  Major  Mur- 
doch advanced  towards  him.  He  was 
very  grave,  and  his  bead  was  bowed  on 
his  breast. 

**  My  servant  brings  me  very  serious 
news,  gentlemen,"  he  said,  in  a  low 
voice.  **  My  poor  friend,  Sir  Frederick 
Randall,  is  beyond  your  vengeance. 
Colonel  Willamette." 

**Good  Heavens!  What  do  you 
mean  ?  "  cried  the  colonel. 

'^He  was  found,  half  an  hour  ago,  in 
his  dressing-room  dead,  and  from  all  the 
evidences,  there  is  no  doubt  that  he 
has  been  foully  murdered." 

Colonel  Willamette  sUiggered  back. 
**  This  is  too  horrible !  "  he  cried. 

**  Is  there  no  trace  of  the  assassin  ? 
Is  there  no  motive  for  the  deed?" 
asked  Wilbur  Hoyt. 

"  At  present  none  ;  but  the  discovery 
has  only  just  been  made,  and  all  is  now 
in  confusion.  Of  course,  our  intended 
business  is  at  an  end.  You  will  excuse 
me,  gentlemen ;  I  must  see  what  use  I 
can  be  in  Park  Lane." 

The  major  raised  his  hat,  and  bowing 
courteously,  jumped  into  the  cab,  which 
had  brought  his  servant  to  the  station 
and  drove  rapidly  away. 

When  the  vehicle  disappeared,  Wil* 


bur  Hoyt,  who  had  been  looking  after 
it,  turned,  and  found  his  friend  buried 
in  thought. 

^This  is  an  unexpected  and  a  sad 
ending,  Henry,"  he  said,  taking  the 
colonel's  arm ;  ^^  but  the  result  is  the 
same  as  if  the  object  of  your  mission 
had  been  accomplished.  Sir  Frederick 
Randall  is  dead,  and  his  wife  is  avenged 
without  your  having  the  sin  of  his  blood 
on  your  head." 

'<  That  is  true,"  said  Colonel  WiUar 
mette,  ^  but  I  was  prepared  to  take  that 
risk  upon  myself.  The  image  of  this 
man,  falling  by  my  bullet,  has  been 
before  me  more  than  once,  as  you  will 
easily  believe,  and  was  contemplated  by 
me  with  the  utmost  sincerity ;  but  the 
thought  of  his  falling  by  the  hand  of  an 
assassin  is  too  horrible,  and  I  cannot 
get  it  out  of  my  mind." 

**  I  can  understand  the  feeling,"  said 
Wilbur  Hoyt.  « It  will  be  a  horrible 
shock  to  Lady  Randall,  but  the  thought 
that  she  is  now  free,  should  bring  its 

consolation  to  her — and  toother  people." 

*        *         «  «        «         * 

The  news  that  Sir  Frederick  Ran- 
dall had  been  found  murdered  in  his 
own  house,  spread  like  wild-fire  through 
London,  and  was  the  general  topic  of 
conversation  at  the  clubs,  and  in  all 
society. 

The  deceased  baronet  was  known  in 
all  sorts  of  circles ;  in  some,  intimately, 
in  others,  by  sight  and  by  repute ;  and 
many  and  various  were  the  comments 
made  upon  him  and  his  career,  which 
had  ended  so  horribly.  Of  course, 
everv  exertion  was  made  to  trace  the 
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murderer,  and  to  ascribe  some  cause  for 
the  murder,  but  in  this  last  particular, 
the  police  were  entirely  in  fault. 

Sir  Frederick's  watch  and  purse  were 
found  in  his  pockets ;  not  a  single  article 
of  value  was  missing  from  the  room, 
and  it  was  evident  that  robbery  was  not 
the  motive  by  which  the  perpetrator  of 
the  crime  had  been  actuated. 

That  the  deceased  had  been  killed 
out  of  revenge,  seemed  equally  unlikely. 
He  was  known  to  live  in  a  loose,  dissi- 
pated set,  but  of  late  his  transactions 
of  play  had  been  much  more  moderate 
than  formerly,  and  had  been  marked  by 
none  of  those  wild  outbursts  of  passion, 
which  in  earlier  times,  when  the  sums 
for  which  he  gambled  were  really  an 
object  to  him,  characterized  his  pro- 
ceedings. 

The  fact  that  Sir  Frederick  had  sent 
away  his  valet  for  a  few  days'  holiday, 
at  first  generated  an  idea  that  he  had 
committed  suicide,  but  this  notion  was 
dispelled  by  the  testimony  of  those  wlio 
first  found  the  body,  and  who  declared 
that  the  manner  in  which  the  arms  were 
lashed  to  the  sides,  must  have  been  the 
work  of  another  person. 

So  the  popular  excitement  ran 
through  its  usual  phase.  The  Park 
Lane  mystery,  as  it  was  called,  was 
the  favorite  topic  of  the  newspapers  for 
some  days  ;  the  police  were  alternately 
praised  and  bullied  in  the  press  ;  finally 
some  other  subject  of  interest  arose, 
and  the  murder  of  Sir  Frederick  Ran- 
dall was  only  remembered  by  those  who 
had  a  direct  interest  in  it. 

About  a  week  after  the  murder,  and 


wliile  town  and  country  were  still  ring- 
ing with  its  details,  a  laborer  on  a  farm, 
within  twenty  miles  of  London,  going 
at  early  morning  to  his  work,  saw 
something  huddled  up  by  the  side  of 
a  barn. 

Going  to  it,  and  turning  it  over,  he 
found  it  to  be  the  dead  body  of  a  man, 
horribly  emaciated  and  thinly  clad. 
On  its  being  carried  to  the  dead-house 
and  examined  by  the  parbh  surgeon, 
that  functionary  declared  that  death 
had  ensued  from  want  of  nourishment, 
and  from  exposure  to  the  cold. 

The  case  was  rather  an  awkward  one, 
occurring  in  a  country  which  boasts  of 
its  civilization,  but,  fortunately,  the  dead 
man  was  not  a  resident  of  the  neigh- 
borhood ;  he  had  come  from  distant 
parts,  and  nothing  was  known  about 
him.  So  that  the  coroner's  jury,  after 
a  very  short  deliberation,  returned  a 
verdict  in  accordance  with  the  evidence, 
and  the  subject  of  its  investigation  was 
speedily  hurried  into  a  pauper's  grave. 

So  there  was  none  to  know  that  that 
wretched  remnant  of  mortality,  over 
which  the  officiating  clergyman  of  t.he 
ceremony  cantered  through  a  decoction 
of  the  burial  service,  had  once  been 
jovial,   genial,  careless   Richard   Phil- 

limore! 

«        «        *        •         *         *        * 

Winter  has  passed  away,  and  spring 
is  fast  turning  into  summer ;  the  land- 
lord of  the  Httle  inn  at  Rolandseck  on 
the  Rhine  is  in  expectation  of  a  swarm 
of  tourists,  coming  to  inspect  that  lovely 
neighborhood,  and  is  making  pr^ 
parations  to  receive  them  by  painting  hia 


